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Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  your 

hee     supplies  j 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 

FOUHDflTioH 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  dtfy  coinpetiiioii! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  of 
Sections — poli.shed  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  j-our 
own  judge.  AUG.  WMISS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 


Sections  $1.50 

Jan.  ist  we  commence  niakiiig  ex- 
tensive improvements  in  onr  factory 
and  warehonse.  The  following  rcgii. 
lar  Xo.  2  eections  are  on  hand,  and  we 
desire  to  sell  them  before  beginning 
the  improvements,  as  they  will  be  in 
the  way.  In  order  to  sell  them  quick- 
ly, we  make  the  low  price  of  :5i.5o  per 
1,000  in  any  quantitj'. 

420  M,  4ii(  X  4i<  X  I  7-8  inches. 

28      "      4^y{K4^X-K2 

31  "  45^  X4i<  X  I  15  16  " 

35  "  454^  X  41^  X  7-to.the-foot. 

24  "  4Ji  X  414:  X  ij:^  inches. 

2  ■'  4i^  X4^  X  7-to  the-foot. 

43  "  4M  X  4J^  X  7-to-the-foot, 

2.T  "  3  5-8  X  5  X  I K  no  bee-way. 

16  "  4  X  5  X  1 54  no  bee-way 

52  "  4l{  X  4l{  X  ]■/  no    bee-way. 

Page  &  Liyon, 

ivifg.  Co. 

N^u-i  liondon,    Wis. 


i 
i 


i 
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We  have  a  liarge 
Stoek,  and  ean  fill 
Orders     Pronnptly. 

.Semi  us  your  orders  for  hives, 
extractors,  or  anything  that 
you  want  in  the  bee-keeping 
line.  We  make  only  the  best. 
Our  Falcon  Sections  and  New 
Process  Foundation  are  ahead 
of  anything,  and  cost  no  more 
than  other  makes. 

New  catalogue  and  a  copj-  of 
The  .Xmerican  Bee-Keeper  free. 

W.  T.  Falconer  I^f%.  Go., 

J.A.MRSTOWN,    X.  Y. 

86S"W.  M.  Gerrish,  East  Not- 
inghani,  N.  H.,  carries  a  full 
line   of   our   goods  at  catalogue 

j)rices. 


Ho  Fish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  zny  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
nmnbcr  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    ivired. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
ami  samples  of  foundation. 
U.    VAr<    DEUSEN, 

Si'KorT  Brook,  N.  Y 
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We  want 


to  sell  you  bee-keepers'  supplies, 
to    give    3^ou    entire   satisfaction. 


For  these  reasons  we  deal  in   Root's  Goods,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
Our  specialties— Ifives,  Sections  and  Cotnh  Foundation.  Cash  paid  for  beeswax. 

i-oi-tf  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bell  Branch.   Mich. 


Honey  Queens.  Colorado  Apiary 


Did  you   know   that  I  am  seeking  to  give   my 
customers  the  best  possible  .service? 
Did  you  know  that  I  have  as  good,  or 

Better  Queens, 

than   can   be  obtained  elsewhere? 

Many  have  found  this  ovit,  and  continue  my 
best  customers. 

I  am  breeding,  in  separate  yards,  the  golden, 
and  the  leather  colored,  honey  queens,  and  .sell- 
ing them  at  the  following 

LOW    PRICES. 

Untested  queens,  75  cts,  each;  six  for  $4.00. 
Tested  queens,  $1.00  each;  six  for  $5  00.  Write 
for  discounts  on  quantities.  Breeders,  of  either 
variety,  the  very  best,  such  as  I  would  use  to  re- 
stock an  apiary,  S2.50.  Breeders  that  produce 
faultless,  five-banded  bees,  .$5  00  each. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeviile,  Texas. 


Supplies  Cheap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bell,  formerly  of  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
has  accented  a  permanent  position  in  Arizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  apiarian  fixtures. 
He  wrote  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
would  have  them  shipped  to  me  I  would  sell 
them  for  him  on  commission.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
offered. 

1  Coil  Wire 60 

61  Section  Cases  (  Wide  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at 25 

6S   Covers  at 15 

53  Bottom    Boards  at 10 

30  Escapes  at  ...  15 

50  Feeders  (  Heddon  Excelsior )   at 25 

30  Alloy,  Queen  and  Drone  traps,   at  35 

All  of  the  above  are  in  my  possession  and  can 
be  shipped  promptly.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
well  made  and  nicely  painted,  and  having  been 
in  use  only  two  or  three  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  lot  can  learn  fuller  particn 
lars  upon  inquiry. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  FUnt.  Mich. 


for  .sale.  For  $1,400  I  will  sell  my  apiary,  con- 
sisting of  115  colonies,  all  requeened  from  select 
queens  giving  big  records  last  summer,  150  new, 
ic-frame,  Dovetailed  hives,  nailed,  painted  and 
furnished  with  foundation,  two  supers  with 
each  hive,  one  Rauchfuss  solar  wax  extractor, 
11,000  No.  I,  Lewis  sections  in  .supers  and  fur- 
nished with  double  staiteis  of  foundation,  seven 
pounds  of  foundation  to  the  1,000  sei  tions,  and 
one  16  X  24  tent  with  matched  floor.  The  apiary 
is  located  four  miles  west  of  Denver,  one  tnile 
from  car  line,  and  six  miles  from  the  mountains 
in  a  splendid  alfalfa  region.  The  premises,  con- 
sisting of  a  five-room  brick  house,  artesian  well, 
bearing  fruit  trees  and  strawberries,  can  be  rent- 
ed at  ?ioo  a  year       Address  J.  B.    DODDS, 

Edgewater,  Colorado. 


ta  id  u  1..)  LJ  la  u  :.j  ij  u  ui  !JJ  UJ  U  lu '..J  ui  u  bl  !fl  UJ  la  .J  ui  u :.« 
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TYPE  WRITTEN. 


IQElQIQPiPSISEllQCSQBEilSEiBI^^SEilS^ISClli'jP' 
The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States) . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 

N.  C 60 

New  Mex.. . .  26 

Oregon 104 

Ohio 1,120 

Penn 912 

R.l 48 

8.  C 40 

Tenn 176 

Tex 270 

Utah     68 

Vt 160 

Va I82 

W.  Va  172 

Wash 128 

Wis 500 

W.Z.  HUTCHINSON,  FUnt,  Mich. 


Arizona    46 

Ky.... 

182 

Ark 130 

Kans. 

350 

Ala »0 

La.... 

.      38 

(^alif.  .  378 

Mo... 

50IJ 

Coic...  228 

Minn. 

.    334 

Canada  846 

Mich. 

1,770 

Conn...  162 

Mass. 

275 

Dak 25 

Md     . 

•    94 

Del 18 

Maine 

,    200 

Fla.   ...loo 

Miss.. 

.  70 

Ga 90 

N.  Y.. 

1,322 

Ind 744 

Neb.. 

-  345 

Ills WO 

N  J.. 

..   ISO 

Iowa.   .  800 

N.  H. 

...126 
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Great  Clubbing  Offers. 

]\Iy  friends,  how  many  of  you  are  reading  some  of  the  many, 
most  excellent  magazines  of  the  day  ?  If  you  are  reading 
none,  you  are  missing  a  great  treat.  Perhaps  you  regard  them 
a?  luxuries.  Possibly  they  are  in  some  instances.  They  cer- 
tainly help  to  lill  out  our  lives,  and  give  to  us  broader  views. 
They  are  like  windows  that  allow  us  to  look  out  over  the  wide 
world.  This  life  is  not  wholh'  one  of  dollars  and  cents — at 
least  it  ought  not  to  be.  Enjoyment,  pure  and  simple,  enjoy- 
ed just  for  the  sake  of  enjoyment,  is  desirable  and  beneficial. 
To  manv  there  are  few  things  that  are  more  enjoyable  than 
the  bright  pages  of  a  really  good  magazine.  To  those  who 
wish  to  give  the  magazines  a  trial,  and  to  those  who  are  al- 
ready reading  them,  I  can  offer  some  of  the  lowest  clubbing 
rates  that  have  ever  been  offered.  Here  is  a  list  of  magazines, 
together  with  the  regular  prices  at  which  thej^  are  published  : 

Review   of  Reviews  .  .  .  $2.50     Cosmopolitan $1.00 

Current  Literature 3.00     Leslie's  Popular  INIonthl}'  i.oo 

Xew  England  ^Magazine   3.00     The  Household i.oo 

Leslie's    Weekly 4.00     Good    Housekeeping  ...  i.oo 

North  American   Review  5.00     The    Designer i.oo 

Success I.oo 

If  3'OU  subscribe  for  one  or  more  of  these  magazines,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bee  -  Keepers'  Review,  I  can  make  the  fol- 
lowing offers : 

Success,   and   the  Bee-Keepers'   Revew,   for    only    $i-75 

Success,  and  any  one  of  the  above  jr. 00  magazines,  and  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  for  only  — 2.50 
Success,  and  any  two  of  the  above  $1.00  magazines,  and  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  for  only  — 3.00 
Success,  and  any  three  of  the  above  Sioo  magazines,  and  the  Bee-Keepers' Review,    for  only. ...3.50 

Success,  Review  of    Reviews    (new),   and  the   Bee-Keepers'   Review,   for  only 3.00 

success.  Review  of  Reviews  (old),  and  the  Bee-Keepers'    Review,  for  only 4.00 

success.  Current  Literature    (new),   and  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,    for  only 3.00 

Success.  Current    Literature  loldi,  and  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  for  only 4.00 

"■uccess,  the  New  England  Magazine,  and   the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  for  only 3.00 

Success,  Review  of  Reviews  1  new ),  anj-  one  of  the  above  5t.oo  magazines  and  the  Review  for  only  3.50 

Siiccess,  Leslie's  Weekly,   and   the    Bee-Keepers'    Review,   for  only   3.75 

Success,  Review  of  Reviews  (new),  Leslie's  Weekly,  and  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  for  only  ....4.75 
Success,  North  American  Review  (new).  Review  of  Reviews    (newi,and   the   Review,    for  only  5.00 

Magazines  will  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses  as  desired. 

W.  Z.  HLTCHLXSUX,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Has  Arrived. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  when  bee-keepers 
are  looking  out  for  their  queens,  and  supplies, 
and  your  name  on  a  postal  card,  will  bring  you 
prices  of  qneens,  bees,  nuclei,  bee  supplies,  and  a 
catalogue  giving  full  part:culars,  with  a  full 
treatise,  on  how  to  rear  quetnj,  and  bee-keeping 
for  profit,  and  a  sample  copy  of  "The  Southland 
Queen,"  the  only  bee  paper  published  in  the 
South.     All  free  for  the  asking.  3-99-tf 

THEjnNNin  ATCHIBY  CO., 

Beeville,  Bee  Co.  Texas. 
Every  bee-keeper  knows  the   worth  of 

A  Good  QueeOf 

knows  the  worth  of  a  gcmd  strain  of  bees, 
also  knows  how  worthless  is  a  poor  queen 
and  inferior  bees.  Our  bees  rank  with 
the  first,  and  queens  stand  second  to  none. 
Choice,  tested,  Italian  queens,  |;i.oo 
each.  Orders  filled  by  return  mail.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO., 
3-91-tf  Loreauville,  La. 


National  Bee -Keepers 
Association. 

Objects   of  the  Association. 


To  promote   and   protect   the    interests  of  its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership,  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 

E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  O., 

President. 
R.  C.  AIKIN,  I^ovELAND,  Colo. 

Vice  President 
Dr.  A    B.  MASON,  Toledo,  O. 

Secreiary. 
EUGENE  SECOR,  Forest  City,  Iowa. 

Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Jioiird  of  Directors. 


E.  Whitcomb,  Friend.  Neb. 

W.  Z.  HrrcuixsoN.  Flint,  Mich. 
A.  I.   Root,  Medina,  O. 

E.  T.  Abbott,  St.    Joseph.  Mo. 

P.  H.  Hlwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
E   R.  Root,  :Medina.  O. 
T.  G    New'man,  .S.tu  Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N   Y. 
W.  F.  Marks,  Chapinville,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  H.AMB.-\rGH,  Escondido,  Cal 
C.  I'.  Dad.\nt,  Hamilton,  Ills. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ills 


F^ake  Voup  Own  Hives 


3ee  ^  Keepeps 

Will  save  money  bo- 
using" our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making" 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines    on  trial. 
Send  for    Catalog"ue. 

W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO., 

384  Rnby  St., 

Rockford,     Ills. 
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A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$L00  A  YEAR. 
W.  Z.  HOTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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COLORADO'S    CHARACTERISTICS. 

BY    W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

The    Advantages    of    Irrigation;  and   how 

Western  Bee-Keeping  Differs  From 

That  of  the   East. 


"  Westward,  ho  1  the  con 

i  believe  brotlier  Root  of  Gleanings  has 
prophesied  that,  within  a  few  years, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  honey  crop  of  this 
country'  will  be  produced  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  I'roni  a  week's  visit  in 
Colorado,  during  which  I  visited  several 
apiaries,  and  questioned  many  bee  keep- 
ers regarding  the  apicultural  characteris- 
tics of  the  great  West,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  brother  Boot's  prophecy  will 
prove  correct.  This  part  of  the  countrv 
is  progressing  and  developing  at  a  rate 
of  which  Flastern  people  have  but  a  faint 
conception.  Those  wlio  look  upon  this 
country  as  the  land  of  a  burning  sun,  of 
shifting  sands,  coyotes  and  cacti,  will 
do  well  to  lay  aside  that  delusion.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  wonderful  change  can  be 
given  in  a  single  word,  the  key  that  has 
unlocked  the  great  a^jricultural  wealth 
of  the    West,  is    W  A  i   E  R.     The  great 


rse  of  Empire  takes  its  way.  " 

backbone  of  the  continent,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  some  of  vertebrse  of  which 
are  thrown  up  into  the  air  to  the  height 
of  three  miles,  makes  a  radical  change  in 
the  climate  of  this  region.  The  clouds 
laden  with  moisture  from  that  great 
reservoir,  the  Pacific,  are  wafted  gently 
Eastward,  occasionally  giving  up  a  portion 
of  their  precious  btirden  on  the  Western 
slopes,  until  they  reach  the  snow  clad 
peaks  of  the  Rockies.  Here  the  exceed- 
ingly low  temperature  cau.ses  a  most  com- 
plete precipitation  of  moisture  in  the 
shape  of  snow.  When  the  clouds  slip 
over  tipon  the  Eastern  slopes,  they  may- 
be compared  to  a  squeezed  out  sponge. 
Showers  upon  the  Eastern  slope  during 
the  summer  are  rare;  and  are  usually  the 
result  of  an  east  wind  that  brings  up 
moisture  laden  clouds  from  the  Missis- 
sippi    valley.      The    warmth    of    spring 
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finds  perhaps  twenty  feet  of  snow  lodged 
in  the  gulches  and  upon  the  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  and  while  old  Sol  labors  very 
industriously  in  melting  this  snow  and 
sending  it  dashing  down  the  gorges,  his 
task  is  never  completed.  Even  when  the 
valleys  are  purple  with  the  bloom  of 
alfalfa,  and  the  fields  yellow  with  ripen- 
ing grain,  a  glance  upwards  will  reveal 
fleecy  clouds  coqueting  with  snow  capped 
peaks.  The  mountains  present  a  magnifi- 
cent panaroma  to  the  beholder.  Their 
moods  are  ever  changing.  Sunrise  gilds 
the  glistening  peaks,  and  lights  up  the 
rugged  sides,  making  strong  contrasts 
with  the  dark  chasms;  sunset  changes 
the  snow  to  gold,  and  the  slopes  to  purple 
and  brown.  Some  days  the  ranges  are 
half  hidden  by  a  hazy,  misty  blue,  in 
others  the  atmosphere  is  as  clear  as  a 
crystal,  but  the  peaks  are  hidden  by  a 
snow  storm.  The  clearness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  great  size  of  the  moun- 
tains make  them  appear  much  nearer  and 
smaller  than  they  really  are.  A  peak 
that  appears  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
height,  and  five  miles  distant,  is  perhaps 
forty  miles  away  and  towers  two  miles 
above  the  observer.  Go  five  miles  nearer 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  had  simpl)^ 
moved  back  that  distance.  The  highest 
peak  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue  is 
Mt.  Long — two  miles  higher  than  the 
spot  where  the  photograph  was  taken, 
and   thirty-five  miles   distant. 

As  Nature  left  this  country,  the  melt- 
ing snows  rushed  down  the  mountain 
sides,  across  the  plains,  and  out  to  the 
sea,  leaving  the  uplands  unwatered,  ex- 
cept from  the  scant}-  showers  brought  in 
by  the  east  winds.  The  result  was  the 
"desert  lands,"  so-called,  upon  which 
sage  brush  and  buffalo  grass  are  about 
the  only  plants  that  can  exist.  By  the 
way,  the  buffalo  grass  merits  a  few  words 
of  description.  It  manages  to  nmke  a 
scanty  growth  from  the  few  inches 
of  rain  that  fall  in  the  spring,  then 
withers  and  dries  up,  "cures,"  in  fact,  as 
truly  as  farmers  cure  hay  in  the  liast. 
This  short,  crinkly,  dried  grass,    that   re- 


minds one  of  wool  on  a  darkey's  head, 
only  it  is  a  dull,  dirty  looking  gray,  in- 
stead of  black,  is  as  nutritious  as  any 
Eastern  hay — in  fact  more  so.  It  was 
upon  this  that  fed  the  immense  herds  of 
bufi^alo,  in  the  years  gone  by;  hence  the 
name — buffalo  grass.  It  is  this  same 
grass  that  now  furnishes  food  for  the 
great  herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  the 
ranchman.  The  soil  of  these  great  plains 
contains  all  of  the  needed  elements, except 
water,  for  the  growing  of  enormous 
crops,  and  when  man  went  to  the  moun- 
tain streams,  and  cut  great  ditches,  bring- 
ing the  water  out  upon  the  plains,  and 
spreading  it  out  in  small  streams  upon 
their  gently  sloping  sides,  they  began  to 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

Irrigation  is  a  river  reversed.  Numer- 
ous small  streams  continue  to  unite;  this 
is  the  formation  of  a  river.  In  irrigation, 
the  beginning  is  a  large  canal  that  brings 
the  water  out  upon  the  plains;  from  this 
laterals  branch  out,  and  from  these  still 
smaller  ditches  distribute  the  water  over 
the  land,  until,  finally,  the  water  is  en- 
tirely taken  up  by  absorption.  Many 
streams  are  eventually  ab  iorbed  by  the 
irrigation  ditches  or  canats.  Consider- 
able engineering  skill  is  reauired  in  the 
construction  of  irrigation  ditches.  Some- 
times an  embankment,  with  a  ditch  on 
its  summit,  is  needed  to  carry  the  water 
across  a  hollow.  Then,  again,  a  "cut"  is 
needed  to  get  it  through  a  hill.  Great 
reservoirs,  perhaps  a  mile  across,  are 
sometimes  constructed  for  storing  up  the 
surplus  water  that  comes  down  in  the 
spring,  that  it  may  be  used  when  the 
mountain  streams  dwindle  down.  Irriga- 
tion extends  out  perhaps  15  to  20  miles 
from  the  foot  hills,  or  from  the  large 
streams,  and  in  these  irrigated  belts  there 
are  often  hills  that  are  "above 
water,"  as  the  expression  goes.  A 
"tender-foot"  is  sometimes  "sold"  by 
selling  him  one  of  the  "dry"  hills.  To 
an  Eastern  man  it  looks  odd  to  see  a  little 
ditch  of  water  along  side  ever}-  sidewalk 
in  the  villages  and  towns;  without  this, 
however,    there    would    be  no  shade  trees 
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nor  lawns.  Where  irriijation  has  been 
practiced  a  number  of  years,  the  soil  be- 
comes so  filled  with  water  that  it  soaks 
out  in  the  low  places,  the  seepage  fonn- 
inor  little  lakes  or  ponds.  Water  can  be 
found  by  digging  wells,  but  the  water  is 
so  impregnated  with  the  alkali  of  the 
soil  as  to  be  worthless  for  drinking.  The 
drinking  water  must  come  from  the 
mountains.  Many  cities  and  villages 
pipe  their  water  15  to  20  miles  from  some 
mcuntain  where  it  first  comes  rushing  out 


weeks,  and  perhaps  months  pass,  without 
a  drop  of  rain,  and  they  are  powerless  to 
hel])  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  men  may,  the  next  year,  find 
themselves  willing  to  pay  hundreds  of 
dollars,  as  they  see  crops  drowned  out  or 
washed  away,  or  perish  in  the  fields,  if  it 
would  only  stop  raining.  Irrigation  en- 
ables the  farmer  to  put  his  thumb  right 
on  the  water  supply,  to  supply  his  crops 
when  they  need  it — to  withhold  it  when 
desirable. 


Hdmh  .\.ri.\RV  ov   Herman  Rauch 

Hoase-apiary  at  the  right- 

of  a  mountain  gorge.  Such  water  cannot 
be  excelled.  It  is  pure  melted  snow  that 
has  touched  nothing  except  the  bare 
rocks.  It  is  clear,  cold,  soft  and  sparkling. 
If  a  man  locates  where  this  water  cannot 
be  piped  to  him,  he  must  build  a  cistern, 
draw  water  in  a  tank,  and  .store  it  in  his 
cistern. 

Irrigation  is  a  costly  system  to  inaugu- 
rate, but  once  it  is  established,  agriculture 
that  is  based  upon  it  is  far  superior  to 
that  depending  upon  rain  fall  for  its  mois- 
ture. Thousands  and  thousands  of  East- 
ern farmers  have  seen  their  crops  wither 
a;ul  die  under  a  hot  sun,  while  days,  and 


FUSS,   Near   Denver,  Colorado. 

—long  "  rick  "  of  alfalfa  hay  in  the  back-ground. 

The  foundation  of  Western  agriculture 
is  alfalfa.  It  is  to  the  West  what  red 
clover  is  to  the  East — only  more  so.  Its 
roots  go  down  several  feet  and  bring 
fertility  to  the  surface,  while  its  leaves 
absorb  it  from  the  atmosphere.  It  makes 
the  best  of  pasture,  or  it  may  be  cut  three 
times  in  one  season  for  hay.  Its  color  is 
an  intense  green,  and  one  of  its  peculiari- 
ties is  that  it  retains  this  color  when 
made  into  hay.  A  load  of  alfalfa  hay 
looks  like  a  load  of  the  very  greenest  of 
grass.  It  is  cut  with  a  mowing  machine, 
but  there  is  no  use  for  a  hay  tedder,  as 
there  is  no  hurry  to  get  it  cured  "for  fea^ 
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it  will  be  rained  on."    Neither  is  it  raked 
up    into  winrows,     nor    hauled    upon   a 
wagon.     It  is  gathered  up  on  a  big   rake 
that  will   hold  almost  a  load  of  hay,  and 
rake    and    all    hauled   to   the  stack,    or 
"rick,"  as  it  is  called,   where  the   hay  is 
hoisted  to  the  stack  by  means  of  a  derrick. 
Barns,  such  as  we  have  in  the  East,  for 
the    protection    of    crops   and  stock,  are 
seldom  seen.     There  are  no  storms  worth 
guarding  against.     There   is  bright  sun- 
shine from   daylight  to  dark;  day  in  and 
day  out.     It  is   this  continuous  sunshine, 
combined   with   the   dry   air,    that  plays 
havoc  with  hives;  especially  with   covers. 
As   one  man  facetiously  remarked:  "The 
sun    will   pull    out    the   nails   and   hide 
them."     It  is  this  same   dry   atmosphere 
that   heals  diseased   lungs  and  bronchial 
troubles;  while  the  high  altitude  "knocks 
out"  the  man  with  heart  troubles.      It  is 
this    same    sunshine    and    dry   air   that 
manufactures  large  quantities  of  dust;  and 
when  a  strong  wind  is  added,    the  result 
is  a  "sand  storm;"  the  roads  being  swept 
as  clean  of  dust  as  a  woman  could  sweep 
her  kitchen  floor.  To  return  to  the  alfalfa. 
Standing   upon  a   little   rise   of  ground, 
one  can  look  miles  in  any   direction,   and 
see  hundreds   of  stacks,    or    "ricks"    as 
they  are  called,  whichever  way  one  looks. 
Cattle   can  also   be  seen    grazing  by  the 
thousands.     Sheep  are  brought    up   from 
the  South,   each  winter,  fattened  on  the 
alfalfa,  and  shipped  East.  ■ 

As  the  alfalfa  follows  irrigation,  so 
does  the  bee-keeper  follow  the  alfalfa; 
and  he  follows  it  pretty  closely,  too. 
Without  alfalfa,  or  sweet  clover,  which 
has  followed  the  ditches  and  the  railroads 
pretty  closely,  profitable  bee-keeping 
would  be  well  nigh  impossible  in  Colo- 
rado. As  it  is,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
confined  to  narrow  belts  and  patches  near 
the  mountains  and  streams — it  is  not 
spread  all  over  the  country  as  in  the  East. 
But,  in  these  favored  spots,  where  there  is 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  cleome,  may  be 
found  the  bee-keeper's  paradise,  if  one  is 
to  be  found.  Think  of  having  a  honey 
flow  lasting  91  daysl    This  is  unusual,  but 


75  days  is  not.  The  yield  is  never  enor- 
mous, as  it  sometimes  is  from  basswood; 
but  it  can  be  depended  upon,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month — ^no  rains  and  no  drouth  to  inter- 
fere. This  country  is  decidedly  the  home 
of  the  specialist.  Men  are  in  the  busi- 
ness as  a  business.  They  hold  up  their 
heads,  and  talk  and  act  business.  There 
is  no  talk  here  about  "monkeying  with 
bees."  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate 
business.  Sit  down  by  the  side  of  a 
plain,  common-looking  man;  ask  him 
how  many  colonies  he  keeps;  it  is  always 
in  the  hundreds — 300  or  400  or  500. 
Ask  him  about  his  crop,  and  it  is  seldom 
given  in  the  thousands  of  pounds,  as  in 
the  East,  but  by  the  car  load — one  car  load 
or  two  car  loads. 

Some  of   the    bee-keepers   don't   look 
upon    it   as  good  business  policy  to  have 
Colorado's  honey  resources   given   much 
publicity — they  fear  that  it   will   bring   a 
flood  of  competitors  with  whom  they  must 
divide  the   pasturage.     It   is   folly,   how- 
ever, to  imagine  that  these  facts   can   be 
kept    secret.     The   car    loads    of   honey 
alone,  that  are  sent  East,  are  sufficient  to 
make  known  these  great  resources.  When 
an  Eastern  man,  in  attempting  to  market 
his  honey,  runs  up  against  a  car   load  of 
the  Western  product,  he  is  not   likely   to 
forget  the  fact.     We  may  as  well  tell  the 
truth  in  the  matter,  the  whole  truth,    not 
simply  the  paradise  feature,  and  give  out- 
siders such    advice  as   will   lead  them  to 
locate  where   it  will  be  advantageous  to 
all  concerned.     It  has  been  reported  that 
Colorado  is  overstocked  with  bees.      This 
is  true  of  some  localities.      The  trouble  is 
that  bee-keepers  are  inclined  to  locate   in 
something  the  same  way  as   they   market 
their  product — all  rush  into  some    central 
point.    At  one  time  it  was  estimated  that 
there    were  iS.ooo   colonies    in    Boulder 
county  alone;  but  since   then  foul   brood 
has  olayed  fearful  havoc — sweeping  awaj' 
whole  apiaries.     Colorado  now  has  a  foul 
brood  law,  with  an  inspector,  and   assist- 
ants  if   necessary,    in   each    count}-,  and 
much  is  being  done  to  get  the  disease  un- 
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der  subjection.  The  bee-keepers  of 
Colorado,  like  those  of  other  States,  are 
not  opposed  to  the  coming  of  a  bee-keeper 
who  intends  to  make  his  home  among 
them,  and  who  will  take  pains  to  locate 
in  unoccupied  territory — in  fact,  they 
will  help  him  to  so  locate.  The  more  the 
better,  so  long  as  they  don't  "crowd." 
That  to  which  they  do  object,  however, 
is  when  an  outsider  ships  in  a  carload  (  f 
bees,  and  plants  them  down  upon  occu- 
pied territory.  Certainly,  no  man  should 
take  bees  to  the  West,  until  he  has  first 
gone  there  and  investigated.  A  trip  of  a 
few  days,  such  as  I  have  made,  won't 
answer.  Better  come  and  stay  a  year, 
and  work  for  some  bee-keeper:  learn 
something  of  the  country  and  its  peculiar- 
ities; and  learn  where  to  locate  with  ad- 
vantage to  yourself  and  satisfaction  to 
your  neighbors. 

I  will  now  mention  a  few  of  the  points 
that  I  have  learned  regarding  the  differ- 
ence between  Eistern  and  Western  bee- 
keeping. I  have  already  mentioned  one 
or  two  points;  W\&  certainty  of  at  least  a 
fair  crop,  and  the  slowness  of  the  flow. 
Separators  are  needed  in  such  a  harvest 
more  than  they  are  in  a  flow  that  comes 
in  a  rush.  Another  very  pleasant  feature 
of  Western  bee-keeping,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  East,  is  the  absence  of 
wintering  troubles.  Dysentery  among 
bees,  as  we  understand  it,  is  unknown. 
There  isn't  a  week  in  the  year  when  bees 
can't  fly.  This  very  activity,  however, 
increases  the  consumption.  Thirty  five 
pounds  are  needed  to  bring  a  colony 
through  to  the  harvest.  One  reason  for 
this  large  consumption  is  that  but  little 
honey  can  be  gathered  in  the  spring  until 
alfalfa  begins  to  bloom,  early  in  T"t^c. 
The  willows,  maples,  elms,  and  fnni 
bloom  of  the  East  are  largely  lacking,  la 
some  portions,  however,  the  production 
of  fruit  has  so  increased  as  to  be  of 
perceptible  benefit  to  the  bees  in  spring. 
In  the  P^ast,  about  as  soon  as  bees  can  fly, 
they  begin  bringing  in  pollen;  in  the 
West,  the    lack    of  pollen    is   one  great 
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drawback  to  the  building  up  of  colonies 
in  the  spring.  Many  feed  meal  until  the 
blooming  of  the  cottonwood,  which  is  the 
principal  tree  of  this  region  and  furnishes 
pollen  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  best 
bee-keepers  practice  stimulating  feeding 
in  the  spring,  and  find  it  very  profitable. 
They  mix  up  sugar  and  honey  into  a  thin 
syrup,  and  put  it  out  in  troughs;  some 
alfalfa  twigs  being  put  into  the  troughs 
to  keep  the  bees  from  drowning.  There 
is  no  danger  from  loss  of  brood  by  its  being 
chilled  by  a  "squaw  winter,"  as  in  Michi- 
gan. Bring  a  colony  up  to  the  alfalfa 
flow,  with  the  combs  full  of  brood,  and 
the  hive  full  of  bees,  and  a  crop  is  as- 
sured. 

What  I  have  written  of  Colorado  is  true 
of  many  portions  of  the  West;  modified, 
of    course,    by    local    conditions.      Con- 


sidering that  cultivation,  as  a  rule, 
lessens  the  yield  of  honey  in  the  East, 
but  increases  it  in  the  West,  that  there 
are  untold  acres  yet  to  be  reclaimed  by 
irrigation,  toward  which  object  the 
general  government  is  now  beginning  to 
direct  its  attention,  and  the  prophecy  of 
Bro.  Root  seems  bound  to  come  to  pass. 
We  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that 
the  West  will  3-et  produce  the  great  bulk 
of  the  honey. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  West  is  yet  a  new 
country,  in  the  formative  period.  Meth- 
ods, industries  and  business,  have  not 
settled  down  to  certain  lines;  and  the 
next  few  years  will  probably  witness 
wonderful  changes. 

On  The  Train,  Coming  Home. 

Nov.  25,  1 901 
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(Jct-Apiarv  of  R.  C.  Aikin,  Near  Lovei-and,'Colokaik). 


Apiarj'  is  looattd  in  a  tiniber-claini. 
Only  about  (ine-half  the  apiarj- shows. 
Trees  have  been  planted  about  15  years,  j 
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LONG  -  TONGUED    HONEY  BEES 

BY    PROF.  G.   P.  GILLETTE. 

Some  Measurements  Showing  how   Slight 

Are   the   Real    Variations  in  the 

Length  of  Bees'  Tongues. 

Kead  at  the  recent   Colorado  JJee  Keepers'  Convention  at  Denver. 


¥HO  first  suggested  breeding  for  long- 
tongued  honey  bees,  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  said  that  a  Mr.  W.  Wankler,  of  Ger- 
many, invented  an  instrument  as  early  as 
18S2,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
length  of  bees'  tongues.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  the  first  person  to 
Ijring  this  matter  prominently  before  the 
bee-keepers  of  this  country  was  Mr.  J.  M. 
Rankin  of  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station;  at  present,  foul  brood  inspector 
for  that  state.  Mr.  Rankin  attempted  to 
breed  up  a  long-tongued  strain  of  bees 
and  believed  that  his  efforts  were  crown- 
ed with  some  measure  of  success. 

During  the  past  year,  or  eighteen 
months,  the  subject  of  "long-tongued" 
or  "red-clover"  bees  has  been  greatly 
agitated  in  the  bee  journals  of  the  coun- 
try and  has  come  to  be  a  veritable  fad. 
A  person  having  queens  to  sell  feels  that 
he  is  greatly  behind  the  times,  a  sort  of 
back  number  in  this  age  of  progress,  un- 
less he  can  guarantee  his  queens  10  pro- 
duce a  long-tongued  variety  of  worker 
bees.  The  result  is,  he  so  advertises  them 
without  knowing  the  real  facts  in  the 
case,  but  with  the  belief  that  his  bees 
have  tongues  a?  long  as  any. 

To  a  student  of  Vnology,  particularly  if 
he  be  an  entomologist,  the  idea  of  a  long- 
tongued  race  of  honey  bees  coming 
quickly  into  existence,  seems  extremely 
improbable.  There  is  no  more  imjjortant 
organ  in  the  anatomy  of  the  honey  bee 
than  its  tongue,  for  the  maintenance  of 
life,  and  nature  hns  been  breeding  this 
tongue  to  a  stand.ird  length  for  so  long 


a  time  that  it  is  not  likely  to  vary  rapidly 
under  artificial  selection  where  parentage 
can  be  controlled  upon  one  side  only. 
F'or  these  reasons  the  writer  took  no 
interest  in  the  matter  when  it  was  first 
agitated.  Finally,  so  many  bee-keepers 
of  known  honesty  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose began  to  advocate  breeding  for  long- 
tongued  bees  and  to  advertise  that  they 
had  such  bees  for  sale,  that  it  seemed 
necessary  that  some  one,  having  the 
facilities  and  the  necessary  training, 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject and  report  results.  The  writer  be- 
gan to  collect  bees  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  tongtie-length  early  last  summer. 
It  was  not  possible  to  spare  a  large 
amount  of  time  for  this  purpose,  but  I 
feel  warranted  in  making  this  preliminary 
report,  and  am  expecting  to  publish  a 
fuller  one  after  continuing  the  work 
farther. 

WHAT  JS  MEANT  BY  TONGUE-LENGTH? 
The  so-called  "tongue"  of  the  honey 
bee  is  a  very  highly  specialized  organ 
composed  of  many  parts.  The  longest 
single  piece  is  the  ligula,  which  is  very 
flexible,  yellowish  in  color,  and  thickly 
set  with  short  hairs.  Into  this  the  nec- 
tar of  the  flower  is  taken.  It  is  support- 
ed by  a  black,  rigid,  chitinous  piece  call- 
ed the  mentum,  which  is  about  one-third 
as  long  as  the  ligula.  At  the  ^^ase  of  the 
mentum  is  a  still  shorter  piece  which  is 
also  hard  and  rigid,  the  sub-mentum,  and 
this  is  attached  to  the  underside  of  the 
head  by  two  slender  stiff  rods,  jointed  at 
the    middle,    and   known  as  the   cardos 
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or  hinges.  These  median  parts  with 
the  attached  portions,  ( the  two  sets 
of  palpi  and  the  maxilUt  )  make 
up  the  parts  of  the  tongue.  The  im- 
portant question  which  presents  itself 
here  is,  what  shall  we  l)ase  our  measure- 
ments upon  in  giving  tongne-length.''  In 
breeding  for  long-tongued  bees,  what 
one  would  want  to  know  is  the  distance 
the  tongue  can  be  made  to  reach  beyond 
the  jaws  or  mandibles,  "'the  tongue- 
reach"  as  it  has  been  called.  This  is  the 
measure  which  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Root  and  most  others,  so  far  as  I  know, 
who  have  reported  lengths  of  bees' 
tongues.  Glossometers  also  have  been 
constructed  to  measure  this  tongue- 
reach  in  the  living  bee.  This  means  to 
me  like  endeavoring  to  determine  how 
far  a  man  can  reach  above  his  head.  If 
we  could  catch  him  putting  forth  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  reach  in  that  direction, 
and  could  get  him  to  hold  still  long 
enough,  we  could  determine  the  distance 
with  considerable  accuracy.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  have  to  determine 
this  point  from  measurements  of  the 
dead  or  chloroformed  body  we  cannot  ob- 
tain very  accurate  results.  We  would 
not  know  how  hard  to  pull  upon  the  arm 
to  just  draw  it  into  the  position  of  the 
highest  reach,  and  if  we  should  not  pull 
upon  it,  it  would,  from  the  elasticity  of 
the  parts,  draw  down  much  too  far.  The 
conditions  are  worse  in  case  of  the  elas- 
tic and  many  jointed  tongue  of  a  bee.  It 
would  be  true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  longer 
the  arm,  the  farther  a  person  could  reach 
above  his  head,  and  it  would  be  much 
more  certainly  true  that  the  longer  the 
tongue  of  a  bee,  the  farther  can  it  reach 
beyond  its  mandibles,  as  the  rotios  be- 
tween parts  in  a  bee  are  far  more  con- 
slant  than  in  man.  For  this  reason,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  it  is  more  easy 
to  get  an  accurate  measurement  of  the 
parts  of  the  tongue  when  it  is  dissected 
completely  out  and  placed  upon  a  glass 
slide  under  a  compound  microscope,  I 
have  considered  the  entire  tongue-length 
1:    }:,.    n  :  u  i.'i  n  ;  1 .  U.J  J  1   which  to  ba  se 


conclusions  as  to  tongue-reach.  I  be- 
lieve, for  practical  purposes,  it  may  al- 
ways be  considered  true  that  the  bee  with 
the  longest  tongue  has  the  longest  possi- 
ble tongue-reach.  As  the  man  with  the 
shorter  arm-reach  might  secure  more 
persimmons  from  the  tree  than  his  longer 
armed  but  less  active  brother,  so  the  bee 
with  a  slightly  shorter  tongue-reach  may 
excel  her  less  industrious  sister  in  col- 
lecting nectar  from  flowers. 

In  my  first  measurements,  tongue- 
length  only  was  taken  into  account,  but 
in  the  later  ones  the  tongue-reach,  so 
near  as  I  could  measure  it,  was  also  re- 
corded. An  examination  of  the  figures 
in  the  following  table  will  show  a  far 
greater  variation  in  the  latter  measure- 
ments than  in  the  former.  If  the  tongue- 
reach  seemed  too  short  w'hen  first 
measured,  I  could  usually  increase  it  by 
two  or  three  hundredths  of  an  inch  by  a 
little  careful  stretching.  I  do  not  mean 
a  real  stretching,  but  a  straightening  of 
the  joints  of  the  cardos  so  as  to  extend 
the  tongue  forward  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  tongue  will  not  remain  in 
this  position  unless  held  there. 

HOW   TO    KII.L  THE   BEES. 

Chloroform,  alcohol,  formalin,  c^'anide 
of  potassium  and  boiling  water  were  all 
experimented  with  to  determine  the  best 
killing  agent,  and  it  was  found  the  last 
was  the  only  one  that  would  always  leave 
the  tongue  in  a  completely  relaxed  con- 
dition for  measurement.  The  water  is 
first  made  boiling  hot  and  then  the  bees 
are  either  thrust  into  the  water  or  the 
water  dashed  upoii  the  bees. 

MEASUREMENT   OF   THE   TONGUE. 

To  obtain  the  tongue-reach  the  head  of 
the  wet  bee  is  removed  and  the  tongue 
pulled  out  between  thumb  and  finger  as 
iar  as  it  will  reach  and  is  pressed  in  this 
condition  upon  a  glass  slide  with  the  face 
of  the  bee  uppermost.  The  slide  is  then 
placed  under  the  compound  microscope 
and  upon  a  rule  graduated  to  hundredths 
of  an  inch  and  the  length  of  ligula, 
mentum,  sub-mentum  and  total  length 
read  separately  and  recorded. 
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WHKRE     THK     BEES      WERE      OBTAINED. 

The   bees   whose   tongues   I  measured 

have  come  from  Maine  to   Texas   in   this 

country,  and   I    have   also  had  bees  from 


queens.  I  have  not  asked  permission  to 
use  the  names  of  parties  who  were  kind 
enout^h  to  send  me  bees,  and  shall  not  do 
so,    except  in   one   or   two  cases  where  I 


Table  Giving  1,ength 

OK  Bee's 

Tongues 

Total  Ivength,  Tip  of  I.ig- 
ula  to  Base  of  Submentuni. 

I.eiigtl 

1  of  Ugula 

Only. 

Tongue-Reach, 

.a 

a  s 

I,ongest. 

Shortest. 

Average. 

I<ongest. 

Shortest. 

Average. 

Ijongest. 

Shortest. 

Average. 

S 

26.50 

25.00 

25.40 

17.50 

16.00 

16.60 

13 

26.00 

25.00 

25.45 

17.00 

16.00 

16.50 

10 

26.00 

25.50 

25.67 

17.00 

16.50 

16.75 

10 

26.00 

25.00 

25.41 

17.00 

16.00 

16.50 

II 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

I 

26.00 

25.00 

25.56 

17.00 

16.50 

16.75 

17.50 

15,00 

16,70 

3 

25  50 

25.00 

25.30 

17.00 

16.50 

16.30 

iS.oo 

17.50 

17.70 

5 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

16.50 

16,00 

16.40 

17.00 

17.00 

17,00 

5 

25  50 

25.50 

25.50 

17.00 

16.50 

16.83 

19.00 

17.00 

18.00 

3 

24.50 

26.00 

25.30 

17.50 

16.00 

16.70 

17.00 

15  00 

16.00 

5 

26.00 

25.50 

2S.80 

17.00 

16.50 

16.80 

16 .  30 

16.00 

16.2s 

5 

26.00 

25.00 

25.30 

17.50 

16.50 

16.80 

18.00 

18.00 

iS.oo 

5 

26.00 

25.00 

25. 7> 

17.00 

16.00 

16.79 

17.50 

17.00 

17. 10 

7 

25  50 

25.00 

23.33 

16.50 

]6.oo 

16.42 

18.00 

16.00 

16,80 

6 

25  50 

25.00 

15.42 

17.00 

16.50 

16.75 

21.50 

17.00 

18,50 

6 

26.00 

25.00 

25-60 

17.00 

16.00 

16.60 

22.00 

19.00 

20.00 

5 

26.00 

24.50 

25.60 

17.00 

16. no 

16.64 

21.50 

17.00 

1S.21 

/ 

26.00 

24-50 

23.60 

17.00 

16.00 

16.83 

18.00 

17.00 

I7.30 

6 

26.00 

25.00 

2380 

17.00 

16  50 

16.80 

21,00 

17.00 

18.75 

5 

26.00 

24.50 

2540 

17.00 

16.00 

16.50 

21.00 

17,00 

18.50 

6 

26.00 

25.00 

2555 

17.00 

16.50 

16.90 

22.00 

17.00 

19.55 

10 

23. so 

24.50 

25.05 

17.00 

16.00 

16.50 

21.00 

17.00 

18.60 

10 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

16. .so 

16.00 

16.44 

20.00 

17.00 

18.50 

8 

26.00 

25.00 

25.55 

17.00 

16 .  50 

16.85 

18.00 

17.00 

17.70 

10 

Cyprians  from  Mr.  Frank  Benton,  Washington,  D.  C 


27.00 

26.00 

26.15 

iS.oo 

17.00 

17.20 

22.50 

20.00 

20.95 

10  • 

27.00 

26.00 

26.35 

17.50 

17.00 

17.35 

23.00 

20.00 

22.05 

10 

26.50 

26.50 

26.00 

17-50 

17.00 

17.10 

23.00 

19.00 

21.00 

10 

26.00 

25  00 

26.00 

17-50 

16.00 

17.00 

23.00 

20.00 

21.90 

10 

Carniolans— Queen  from  Mr.  Frank  Benton. 


17.00  17.15 


Black  Bees. 


25.00 

24.00 

24-.30 

16.00 

15-50 

15-77 

16.00 

13-50 

14.00 

3 

24.00 

23.50 

23.90 

15.00 

15.00 

I540 

16.00 

14.00 

15-37 

5 

24.50 

23.30    1 

23.90 

16.00 

15-50 

15.55 

18.00 

16.00 

17.00 

10 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

15.50 

15-50 

15-50 

19.00 

16.00 

16.90 

5 

Apis  Dorsata — Alcoholic  Spec  mens. 


26  00 


16.50 


16.00  16.25 


-  Bumblebees. 


58.00 


4500 


50.80  38.00  29.50  33.75 
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imported  queens  from  Germany,  Italy 
and  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  In  several  cases 
bees  were  sent  from  the  best  and  the 
poorest  colonies  in  an  aipary,  and  I  took 
pains  to  obtain  bees  from  those  who  were 
advertising   long-tongued    or    red-clover 


feel   confident   there   could  be  no  objec- 
tion. 

RESULTS   OF   THE   MEASUREMENTS. 

Blark  Bees:— Only  four  lots  of  black 
bees  have  been  received.  In  one  lot  I 
obtained  a  tongue  reach  of  from  13    to   16 


i6 
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hundredths  ot  an  inch  and  a  total  length 
of  from  24  to  25  hundredths  and  an  aver- 
age of  24.5  hundredths. 

Another  lot  gave  a  tongue-reach  of 
from  14  to  16  hundredths  of  an  inch  and 
a  total  length  of  from  23.5  to  24  hund- 
redths, and  an  average  of  23.9  huiidied- 
ths. 

A  third  lot  gave  a  tongue-reach  vary- 
ing between  16  and  19  hundredths  of  an 
inch  and  a  uniform  total  length  of  24 
hundredths. 

The  lot  which  gave  an  average  tongue- 
length  of  24.5  hundredths  seemed  to 
have  some  Italian  blood. 

Carniolan  Bees: — I  have  had  but  one 
lot  of  Carniolans.  The  range  of  tongue- 
reach  in  these  was  between  21  and  22 
hundredths  of  an  inch  and  the  total 
length  of  tongue  varied  between  25.5  and 
26  hundredths  of  an  inch,  with  an  average 
of  25.6  hundredths. 

Italiati  Bees: — Tongues  from  24  lots  of 
Italian  workers  have  been  measured. 
These  have  come  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  I'sually  from  five  to 
ten  bees  were  taken  for  this  purpose  from 
each  of  the  lots  sent.  Some  of  these  bees 
were  rather  dark  and  others  were  usually 
yellow,  "golden  Italians."  Those  hav- 
ing most  yellow  upon  the  abdomen  did 
not  have  longer  tongues  than  others. 

In  the  table  on  the  preceding  page;  I 
have  given  the  variations  in  tongue- 
length  and  tongue-reach,  and  also  the 
average  of  these  measurements  in  the  sev- 
eral lots   of  bees  received. 

SOME   CONCLUSIONS. 

An  examination  of  the  table  will 
show  that  the  entire  tongue-length  (from 
tip  of  ligula  to  base  of  submentum )  has 
varied  in  these  measurements  between 
24.50  and  26.50  hundredths  of  an  inch  in 
Italians;  between  25  and  27  hundredths 
in,  Cyprians;  between  23.50  and  25  hun- 
dredths in  Blacks;  and  between  25.50 
and  26  hundredths  in  one  small  lot  of 
Carniolans.  If  we  consider  the  length  of 
ligula  alone  we  shall  see  that  it  would 
vary   between   16  and    17.50  hundredths 


of  an  inch  in  the  Italians;  between  16 
and  iS  hundredths  in  the  Cyprians;  be- 
tween 15  and  16  hundredths  in  Blacks; 
and  between  17  and  17.50  hundredths  in 
the  Carniolans.  The  tongue-reach  varied 
in  the  Italians  between  15  and  22  hun- 
dredths; in  the  Cyprians  between  19  and 
23  hundredths;  in  the  Blacks  between 
13.50  and  19  hundredths;  and  in  the 
Carniolans  between  21  and  22  hundred- 
ths of  an  inch. 

By  striking  general  averages  from  the 
columns  of  averages  we  get,  for  the 
Italian  tongue,  25.47;  for  the  CN'prian 
26, 12;  for  the  Black,  24.07. 

The  extreme  variation  in  tongue- 
length  in  the  Italian  was  but  .02  of  an 
inch;  it  was  the  same  in  the  Cyprians, 
and  was  but  i-'i  hundredths  in  the 
Blacks. 

The  average  tongue-length  in  the 
Italian  exceeded  the  average  in  the 
Blacks  by  .014  of  an  inch;  and  the  Cyp- 
rian tongues  exceeded  the  Italians  by 
.0065  of  an  inch. 

By  comparing  the  average  tongue- 
lengths  of  all  that  were  sent  as  long- 
tongued  bees  with  the  average  length  of 
all  bees  received,  I  find  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  former  of  .0004  of  an  inch. 
The  best  average  length  of  any  lot  sent 
me  as  long-tongued  was  .2555  of  an  inch, 
which  is  but  .oooS  of  an  inch  longer  than 
the  average  length  of  all  the  bees  sent. 
An  examination  of  the  table  will  show 
eight  lots  of  Italian  bees  with  an  average 
tongue-length  exceeding  that  of  the  best 
lot  of  ''long-tongued"  bees. 

I  shall  have  to  conclude  that,  so  far  as 
my  study  of  the  subject  has  gone,  there 
has  been  no  indication  of  any  strain  of 
the  common  honey  bee  (Aphis  mellifera) 
worthy  of  the  distinction  "long-tongued. ' ' 
If  any  of  the  bees  examined  are  worthy 
of  such  a  name,  it  is  the  Cyprians.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  average  length 
of  tongue  in  this  race  may  be  changed 
by  the  examination  of  more  material  from 
other  apiaries. 

These  facts  do  not  disprove  that  there 
may   be  strains  of  bees  that  work  more 
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freely  than  others  upon  red  clover.  It 
does  indicate  verj-  strongly  that  the  dif- 
ference in  tonjiue-leiii^th  has  little  or 
nothinji  to  do  with  the  tendency  of  bees 
to  work  upon  red  clover.  In  fact  I  have 
received  bees  from  colonies  that  were 
said  to  work  freely  on  red  clover,  and 
along  with  them  bees  from  other  colonies 
in  the  same  apiary  that  were  said  not  to 
work  upon  red  clover,  and  have  been  un- 
able to  find  any  difference  in  tongue- 
length  in  favor  of  the  clover  workers. 

It  will  he  noticed  in  the  table  that  the 
few  tongues  of  bumble  bees  that  were 
measured  are  very  much  longer  than  the 
tongues  of  any  of  the  honey  bees,  the 
shortest  being  .45  and  the  longest  .58  of 
an  inch.  The  average  length  is  almost 
twice  the  average  length  of  the  tongue  of 
the  honey  bee. 

The  specimens  of  Apis  dorsata  came 
from  Mr.  Iv.  R.  Root  and  were  in  alcohol. 
They  were  placed  in  water  and  boiled 
until  the  tongues  seemed  perfectly  flexi- 
ble and  to  extend  to  full  length.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  length  barely  exceeds 
that  of  the  Italians. 

I  d(j  not  wish  to  carry  the  impression 
that    I  think   it    would    not  be  to  the  ad- 


vantage of  a  honey  bee  to  have  an  in- 
creased tongue-length,  but  I  can  hardly 
understand  how  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  hundredths  of  an  inch  is  going  to 
help  very  much  to  gather  honey  from  red 
clover.  The  length  of  the  corolla  tube 
through  which  the  tongue  must  reach,  in 
the  heads  of  red  clover  that  I  have  ex- 
amined, have  varied  between  34  and  37 
hundredths  of  an  inch.  The  extreme 
reach  of  the  tongue  beyond  the  mandi- 
bles in  any  bees  I  have  measured,  has 
been  .23  of  an  inch.  It  makes  me  won- 
der if  it  is  possible  that  those  who  think 
bees  have  gathered  honey  from  red  clover 
can  be  mistaken  and  that  they  visit  the 
blossoms  of  this  plant  for  pollen  only. 
This  is  only  a  suggestion,  but  someone 
who  has  the  opportunity  should  settle  it 
for  a  certainty. 

Neither  would  I  leave  the  impression 
that  I  think  it  impossible  to  breed  up  a 
race  of  genuine  long-tongued  bees,  but  I 
am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  long  pro- 
cess of  careful  selection  and  breeding. 
They  will  not  spring  into  existance  all 
at  once. 

AG'iy  CoixEGK,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 


WEATHER-PROOF   HIVE  COVERS. 

BY   M.  A.  GILL. 

How  to  Make  a  Ventilated  Cover  That 

Will  not  Leak,  Warp,  nor  Split 

In   Any  Climate. 

Cover   inv    defenseless   head.   " 


EDITOR  Review:  As  yf)U  have  asked 
me  to  describe  the  hive  cover  I  use, 
why  I  use  it,  and  how  it  is  made,  I  will  saN  , 
without  committing  the  error  of  "riding  a 
hobby,"  that  I  have,  for  vears,  been  doing 
a  great  deal  of  experimenting  with  hive 
covers,  as  I  could  not  buy  anything  that 
suited  me,  and  I   have   never  made   one 


that  gave  satisfaction  until  I  made  the  one 
I  shall  describe. 

I  wish  to  say  right  here,  that  of  all  the 
covers  put  upon  the  market  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  the  old,  flat  cover, 
"s  of  an  inch  thick,  painted  on  both  sides, 
and  made  reversible,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  cheapest  and  best. 
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But  it  has  some  very  bad  faults. 

1st,  It  does  not  carry  off  from  the  hive, 
the  drip  of  either  rain  or  melting  snow. 

2nd,  It  is  not  protection  enough,  when 
the  nights  are  cool,  to  allow  comb-build- 
ing to  be  carried  on  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  supers,  unless  a  quilt  is   used;  and 


4th,  Flat  covers  of  all  kinds,  where  no 
quilts  are  used,  are  the  worst  evil  we 
have  to  contend  with  in  the  melting 
down  of  combs. 

What  we  need  in  a  climate  like  this  is  a 
cover  with  an  air-space  above  the  bees, 
through  which  there  is  a   uwderate  circu- 


A  Hive-Cover  That  Defies  the  Sunshine  of  Color.\do. 


when  a  quilt  is  used  with  such  a  cover, 
the  quilt  acts  as  a  syphon  to  carry  a 
greater  part  of  the  drip  from  the  hive  in 
upon  the  bees  and  sections. 

3rd,  Being  flat,  it  condenses  the  moist- 
ure in  cold  weather  right  next  to  the  bees, 
where  there  is  no  chance  for  it  to  escape, 
and  precludes  that  dry  and  airy  condition 
so  necessary  to  successful  wintering. 


lation  of  air.  This  retains  the  heat,  and 
allows  the  moisture   to   escape  in  winter. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  this 
is  a  condition  neces.sary  to  successful 
wintering  in  this  climate. 

During  the  cool  nights  in  June,  a  cover 
such  as  I  use  furnishes  a  snug  warm  con- 
dition for  the  comb  builders  in  the  supers, 
and  still  the  mild  circulation  that  is  pass- 
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iuj^  throu<;h  the  air-chainlier,  keeps  the 
heat  of  the  iioon-da)-  sun  from  driving 
llie  bees  out  of  the  super. 

The  cover  of  which  you  took  a  picture 
when  you  visited  at  niv  house,  is  the 
cover  I  now  use;  except  that  I  now  use 
thin  tnusHn  for  a  covering  instead  of  "Ne- 
ponset  Roofing  Paper."  I  put  the  mus- 
lin on  with  paint  so  it  is  incorporated 
with,  and  becomes  a  real  part  of,  the 
cover.  I  was  first  led  to  use  the  muslin 
covering  after  seeing  a  cover  that  had 
been  covered  with  lo-oz.  ducking  and 
painted,  that  had  been  in  use  for  12  years. 
I  at  once  noted  the  remarkably  good  con- 
dition of  the  wood-work  of  the  cover,  and 
and  the  ducking  was  still  water-proof; 
but  the  ducking  was  put  on  with  small 
nails,  and  the  sun  would  pull  them  out. 
Rt'ineinber,  always,  that  there  is  no  nail 
puller  like  the  sun  heat  of  the  arid  regions. 

The  owner  told  me  that  such  a  cover- 
ing was  hardly  practical,  as  it  took  too 
much  paint  to  fill  the  ducking.  I  have 
known  for  years  that  some  kind  of  a  cover- 
ing, over  all  the  wood-work  and  nail- 
heads  of  the  hive  cover,  amounted  almost 
to  a  necesity  here  in  this  climate;  and  I 
at  once  saw  that  it  was  not  the  thickness  of 
the  cloth  that  did  the  work,  but  simply 
the  coi'erini[  that  kept  the  sun  from  the 
wood  and  nails,  together  with  the  paint, 
that  had  worked  such  desirable  results 
with  the  cover  in  question;  and  I  at  once 
began  the  use  of  thin,  unbleached  muslin 
instead  of  the  Neponset  Paper,  and  I 
nmst  say  I  have  been  highly  j)leased  with 
the  results. 

I  use  the  standard,  8-frame  hive,  and 
in  getting  out  the  material  for  the  cover, 
I  first  get  out  a  rim,  the  sides  of  which 
are  i  x  2^'s  x  22  inches  long.  Along  one 
side  of  the  side-pieces  I  cut  a  rabbit  ^  x  ^4 
inch.  Across  the  ends  of  the  strips  I  da- 
do in  fg  X  "s  of  an  inch,  to  allow  the  end 
pieces  of  the  rim,  which  are  i  x  2}%  x  14 
inches  long,  to  set  in,  and  I  nail  both 
ways,  as  vou  will  notice  by  referring  to 
the  cut  of  the  cover. 

( )n  top  of  the  rim  I  nail  two  boards 
that  are  simply      ship-lapped     together 


(very  common  lumber  can  be  used).  In 
nailing  the  cover  together  I  use  thirty, 
7-penny,  cement-dipped,  flat-head  nails. 
I  then  give  the  cover  a  heavy  coat  of 
paint,  using  outside  white  made  from 
oxide  of  zinc  and  lead,  and  then  right  on 
to  this  green  paint  I  lay  a  piece  of  thin, 
unbleached  muslin,  cut  two  inches  larger 
all  around  than  the  top  of  the  cover. 
Standing  at  the  end  of  the  cover,  1  cut  i. 
two-inch  gash  into  the  cloth,  two  inches 
from  the  corner.  This  allows  the  side 
strips  to  lap  around  under  the  ends.  I 
now  give  the  whole  cover  another  heav}' 
coat  of  the  same  paint  right  on  top  of  the 
cloth,  and  make  the  laps  at  the  corners 
in  green  paint,  both  underneath,  in  the 
middle,  and  outside;  and  I  would  advise 
to  give  it  another  coat  of  paint  after  it  is 
dry.  Such  a  cover  will  not  warp,  twist 
nor  check,  and  it  can  be  exposed  to  all  of 
the  elements  of  this  or  any  climate;  and, 
in  mv  opinion,  if  given  a  coat  of  paint, 
such  as  I  have  named,  once  in  three  to 
five  years,  its  owner  will  have  a  good 
water  proof  cover  as  long  as  he  cares  to 
keep  bees. 

When  this  cover  is  placed  on  the  hive, 
it  rests  upon  the  sides  only;  the  ends 
shutting  down  over,  as  will  be  noticed  by 
referring  to  the  picture.  There  is  about 
'4  inch  play  all  around,  and  it  is  at  the 
ends  where  is  secured  the  circulation 
through  the  air-chamber,  which  I  con- 
sider one  of  its  most   important  features. 

As  an  inside  covering  I  use  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  burlap,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter;  and  when  I  crowd  the 
cover  on,  the  burlap,  being  cut  y^  inch 
larger  than  the  hive,  is  drawn  taut  so 
that  the  bees  have  a  space  above  the 
frames;  and  the  cover  is  held  securely 
without  any  stooping  over  700  times 
each  week   to  pick  up  a  ten-pound  stone. 

I  know  there  are  some,  perhaps  many, 
who  would  want  some  kind  of  an  inner 
cover,  but  as  I  never  yet  saw  one  that  was 
bee-tight  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  as 
I  am  working  about  700  colonies  of  bees, 
and  inust  have  all  claptraps  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  I  don't  want  it. 
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This  cover  is  neat  and  durable,  and 
makes  a  most  convenient  seat  while  ma- 
nipulating the  brood  nest.  It  is  absolutel}' 
water  proof,  as  it  carries  all  drip  clear 
Jroni  the  hive.  It  is  not  an  expensive 
cover,  as  it  only  costs  12  cents  in  the  flat, 
including  muslin.  I  think  in  time  it  will 
become  very  popular  in  all  arid  regions, 
and  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  in  the 
rainy  belt. 

You  of  the  East  don't  realize  what  this 
covering  means,  where  six  months  of  hot 


sunshine   will   split,    and  twist,    and  pull 
nails,  as  it  does  here. 

I  have  no  covers  for  sale,  as  I  am  not 
in  the  manufacturing  business.  I  buy  my 
Hoffman  frames  and  pattern  slats,  and 
make  my  own  hives  and  supers,  as  the 
flimsy  followers  in  the  hives,  and  the  un- 
satisfactory hive  covers  of  factory-made 
goods,  are  not  to  my  liking. 

Long  MONT,  Colorado. 

Dec.  30,  1901. 


INFLUENCE    OF  THE  DRONE. 

BY  G.  M.   DOOLITTLE. 

Also  Something  Regarding  the  Influence 

Of    Paint    Upon    the  walls    of 

An  Exposed  Hive. 

'Tis   .strange,  but   true,  for   truth   is   always   strange- 


l^N  his  article,  beginning  on  page  299  of 
i  the  Review  for  the  year  1901,  Mr. 
Simpson  says  he  does  not  believe  some  of 
my  statements,  and  asks  questions,  some 
of  which  I  will  try  and  answer  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  He  wi.shes  to  know  why  I 
take  so  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject,  viz., 
that  there  cannot  well  be  in-breeding  with 
our  bees  under  the  circumstances  existing 
at  present.  In  answering,  I  speak  only 
from  my  own   experience. 

With  25  years  of  experience  in  breeding 
bees,  I  have  found  that  nineteen-twenti- 
eths  of  my  queens  have  mated  drones 
other  than  I  wished  them  to,  except  under 
the  conditions  where  I  had  a  seeming 
control  with  hand-picked  drones.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Simpson  would  not  call  19  out 
of  20  "narrow;"  and  herein  we  might  not 
agree.  On  extensive  prairies,  or  isolated 
islands  in  the  ocean  or  great  lakes,  queens 
may  mate  their  "x-brothers;"  but  from 
my  own  experience,  and  my  experience 
with  hundreds  of  queens  purchased  from 
other  parties,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  not 
one  queen  out  of  250  ever  so  mates,  except 


under    the    condition   of    some    .sort    of 
control. 

It  certainly  is  refreshing  to  have  such  a 
great  and  scientific  breeder  as  Mr.  Simp- 
son, come  out  on  my  side  of  the  partheno- 
genesis theory,  after  my  being  so  soundly 
pummelled  during  the  past  for  hinting 
that  there  might  be  a  fallacy  lying  un- 
derneath said  theory.  And  I  asked  the 
question  which  I  did  partly  to  draw  him 
out  in  the  matter,  and  am  glad  to  find 
him  squarely  on  my  side,  as  against 
Dzeirzon  and  others  of  the  noted  scien- 
tists of  the  past.  However,  I  stand  square- 
ly with  both  feet  on  what  I  wrote  for  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  that  "the  drone  is 
always,  practically  speaking,  the  son  of 
his  mother."  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
this  quotation  I  have  emphasized  one 
word  which  was  not  emphasized  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  article.  It  took 
lots  of  time  to  make  the  experiments 
which  I  conducted  before  writing  "Scien- 
tific Queen  Rearing;"  I  l)eing  fully  ten 
years  at  it,  and  the  bees  of  this  country 
are   so  mixed   up   at  present,    that    the 
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chance  of  that  day  is  nut  presented  now; 
hence,  the  chances  for  such  an  experi- 
ment are  not  as  good  as  then,  even  scien- 
tifically. And  when  we  come  to  the 
practical  part  of  bee-keeping,  with  the 
rank  and  file,  together  with  the  surround- 
ings environing  the  majority,  there  is 
little  pos'siblility  of  anything  above  a 
practical  result,  as  given  in  the  Dzierzon 
theory.  And  I  also  stand  as  squarely  on 
both  feet  on  vvlut  I  wrote  in  "Scientific 
Queen  Rearing,"  when  viewed  from  the 
scientific  standpoint,  rather  than  the 
practical.  That  is,  when  it  comes  to 
"breeding  to  a  feather,"  as  the  poultry 
fanciers  put  it;  for  I  cannot  go  back  on 
the  results  obtained.  But  as  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  poultry  keepers  care  not 
one  whit  about  this  breeding  to  a  feather, 
so  the  rank  and  file  of  our  bee-keepers 
care  not  for  the  little  contamination  which 
may  resalt  froin  some  virgin  queen  mat- 
ing with  a  drone  which  may  be  a  shade 
less  pure  than  herself.  And,  practically 
speaking,  the  contamination  in  such  a 
m  iling  would  be  almost  infinitismal  as 
conpared  with  a  direct  crossing  of  yellow 
Italians  ami  pure  Germans,  or  black  bees. 
Mr.  Sim,js)n  wishes  to  know  on  what 
gr  )unds  I  b  use  my  "idea"  [opinion  was 
the  word  I  used]  that  the  drone  is  the 
s.ronger  element,  and  has  greater  influ- 
ence than  the  queen?  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  "it  is  at  present  inpossible  to  know 
these  things  from  the  bees  themselves," 
and  convevs  the  impression  that  I  must 
have  f<jrmed  my  opinion  from  relics  of 
the  past,  when  farmer-horsemen  did  the 
breeding,  rather  than  the  scientists  of  the 
present.  .'Mlow  me  to  say  that  my  opin- 
ion in  this  matter  comes  very  little  short 
of  facts,  or  kn^  wledge  which  the  bees 
told  me;  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Simp- 
son says  it  is  "impossil>le  to  know  of 
these  things  from  the  bees  themselves." 
My  e.xperience  dates  back  to  where  there 
was  nothing  but  black  bees  in  this  section, 
and  I  had  the  chance  of  knowing  that  my 
first  virgin  queens  from  Italian  stock 
matetl  with  black  drones  and  that  virgin 
queens  from  German   stock  mated   with 


Italian  drones;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  workers  from  those  Italian  queens 
would  show  the  characteristics  of  the 
German  bees  by  their  stampeding  on  (and 
ofT)  the  combs,  by  their  quick,  nervous 
movements,  sharp  slinging  qualities, 
and  their  even,  white  capping  of  the 
honey  in  the  honey  boxes — we  did  not 
have  sections  then.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  German  queen  that  mated  with  an 
Italian  drone  gave  workers  which  would 
hold  to  the  combs  tenaciously,  so  they 
could  scarcely  be  dislodged  from  the  same 
by  shaking,  were  not  given  to  stinging  on 
the  least  provocation,  filled  the  honey 
box  "s  full  of  comb  before  they  commen- 
ced capping  the  honey,  in  good  seasons,  so 
that  none  had  a  "wash-boardy"  appear- 
ance, and  the  cappings  were  placed  close 
to  the  honev,  thus  giving  the  combs  that 
watery  appearance  peculiar  to  most  of 
the  imported  Italian  slock.  And  when 
an  aver.-ige  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  queens 
of  either  race  gave  workers  possessing  the 
general  characieristics  of  the  race  from 
the  drone  side,  1  was  C)mpelled  to  give 
up  all  preconceived  notions  and  admit 
the  facts. 

vSince  writing  the  above  I  have  been 
looking  over  the  May  1901  Review,  and  I 
see  that  there  is  someihing  01  pigesi4i 
anil  142,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  INIdler  which  should 
have  been  noticed  long  ago,  hut  was  not, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  work.  Mr.  Mill- 
er takes  the  ground  in  his  a-ticle  there 
found,  that  the  wood  between  the  wall 
of  propolis,  put  on  the  inside  of  a  bee 
hive  by  the  l)ees,  and  the  wall  of  paint 
put  <ni  the  outside,  answers  in  a  degree, 
at  least,  to  the  thin  walls  of  the  chaff  hive, 
the  dry  wood  enclosed  between  this  paint 
and  propolis  taking  the  place  of  packing 
between  the  thin  u'alls  of  wood.  .-It  least, 
this  is  the  way  I  understand  him.  The 
mistake  which  I  think  he  makes  is  in  as- 
suming that  this  wooden  wall  remains  dry 
during  the  winter  and  s])ring.  When  I 
became  disgusted  wiih  painted  hives,  I 
was  that  "out  of  conceit"  with  them  that 
I  set  the  bees  into  chaff  hives  and  split  a 
part  of  them  up,  putting  them  in  the  fire. 
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Imagine  rny  surprise  to  find  the  wood  be- 
tween the  paint  and  propolis  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water,  so  much  so  that,  if 
possible,  the  same  was  worse  than  green 
lumber.  And  when  put  in  the  fire,  as 
the  paint  and  propolis  burned  off,  the 
wood  charred  over,  and  the  water  fried 
out  at  the  ends  just  as  it  does  out  of 
green  wood  when  put  in  the  fire.  This 
was  in  early  spring,  just  after  the  bees 
were  set  out  of  the  hives.  Those  left  till 
fall,  (stored  up  in  the  shop  )    dried  out  so 


they  burned  like  "kindling  wood,"  as 
soon  as  the  fire  touched  them.  And 
these  hives  were  well  painted,  as  will  be 
seen  when  I  say  that  a  few  which  I  still 
keep  to  use  for  summer  nuclei,  have  the 
paint  quite  well  preserved  on  them  yet, 
although  I  have  not  painted  a  hive  of  any 
kind  in  20  years,  and  they  have  stood  out 
in  the  weather,  summer  and  winter,  dur- 
ing the  whole   tniie. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  Nov.  26th  1901. 
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"Too  Much  Michigan  in  it"  is  one  of 
the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  upon 
the  Review — it  will  not  hold  good  against 
this  issue. 

The  Foot  note  at  the  end  of  Arthur 
C.  Miller's  article  in  the  December  Re- 
view with  no  number  or  asterisk  show- 
ing to  which  part  of  the  article  it  referred, 
made  it  appear  as  though  the  whole  of 
the  article  had  been  under  previous  ob- 
servation, whereas,  it  was  intended  to 
apply  only  to  the  paragraph  about  "fer- 
tile workers." 

Mr.  M.  .\.  Gill,  whose  article  on  covers 
appears  in  this  issue,  was  last  year  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  about  700  colonies 
of  bees  that  stored  about  two  car  loads  of 
comb  honey;  and,  in  future  issues  of  the 
Review,  beginning  with  the  next  number, 
Mr.  Gill  will  describe  the  methods  he 
employed.  He  will  begin  in  the  spring, 
and  go  through  the  whole  season  until  the 
honey  was  on  the  cars  and  the  check  for 
it  in  his  pocket.  The  editor  of  the  Re- 
view recently  spent  two  days  visiting  Mr. 
Gill  and  his  apiaries,  and  considers  him 
another  one  of  his  fortunate  "finds." 

LONG-ToNGUED  bees  have  been  so  much 
discussed  of  late  that  Prof.  Gillette's  paper 


in  this  issue  will  be  read  with  more  than 
usual  interest.  Apparently  it  makes  a 
rather  poor  showing  for  the  long  tongues — 
it  certainly  does  for  the  claims  of  some  of 
those  who  advertise  them.  But  there  is 
satisfaction,  encouragement  and  hope  in 
the  fact,  as  shown  by  these  measurments, 
that  bees'  tongues  do  vary  in  length;  and 
in  the  possibility  that  man  may  do  some- 
thing toward  increasing  the  length  of 
their  tongues,  providing  such  increase 
proves  advantageous.  While  it  seems 
reasonble  that  length  of  tongue  would  be 
an  advantage,  and  there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  this  is  true,  the  matter  is  by  no 
means  positively  decided.  In  one  sense, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  bee-keepers  are  so 
given  to  fads  and  crazes,  and  especially 
tT  jumping  at  conclusions.  .\  few  years 
ago  there  was  the  craze  for  light  \'ellow 
bees;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  ended 
in  disapointment,  I  still  believe  that  we 
iiiighl  have  good  bees  possesed  of  a  bright 
beautiful,  yellow  color.  A  year  or  two 
ago  this  matter  of  long  tongues  began  to 
attract  attention,  and  soon  became  a  fad. 
Some  asserted  that  they  possesed  bees 
with  extra  long  tongues,  while  the  table 
of  measurements  in  this  issue  shows  con- 
clusively that  such  assertions  were  as- 
sertions only.  Such  things  have  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  this  whole   matter  into 
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disrepute,  and  work  an  injury  to  the 
breeder  who  possesses  a  strain  of  bees 
tluit  really  possess  tongues  of  unusual 
length.  It  is  deplorable  that  bee-keepers 
have  this  disposition  to  fly  at  a  new 
thing,  and  then  drop  it  again  as  suddenly, 
before  they  have  really  had  time  to  dis- 
cover its  merits  or  demerits.  As  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  let's  not  be  carried  away 
by  this  long-tongue  fad,  neither  let  us 
cast  it  aside  uninvestigated;  for  really, 
we  have  only  commenced  to  investigate 
the  matter. 

In  regard  to  bees  getting  honey  from 
red  clover,  I  wish  to  most  thoroughly 
endorse  the  following  editorial  comments 
taken  from  Gleanings.     Bro.  Root  says: — 

In  regard  to  this  last,  I  feel  that  Prof. 
Gillette  has  gatherefl  a  wrong  impression, 
and  cerlainlv  wrong  in  supposing  that 
pollen  may  be  the  only  thing  sought  by 
the  bees.  The  red-clover  corolla  tubes 
grown  throughout  the  East,  as  I  have 
measured  them,  in  liundredthsof  an  inch. 
vary  all  the  way  from  .  12  to  .36  or  .37  in 
length,  the  depth  increasing  from  the 
outside  to  the    center.     In   the   rain-belt. 


at  least,  I  am  sure  I  am  right  for  these 
measurements.  What  they  may  be  in 
Colorado  I  am  not  able  to  say.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  estimate,  half  of  the  tubes  in  an 
ordinary  head  of  red  clover  come  within 
the  range  of  .20  and  .22;  so  that  the  bees 
that  have  a  tongue  reach,  no  matter  what 
tlieir  tongue  /oii^ih  may  be,  will  be  able 
to  gather  from  half  of  the  tubes;  and  pro- 
baljjy  half  of  all  the  necter  in  the  head, 
as  they  get  some  out  of  the  long  tubes. 
That  there  is  honey  in  these  tubes  is  well 
known,  a  fact  which  can  be  easily  demon- 
strated. All  one  has  to  do  is  to  pull  the 
tubes  at  the  right  season  of  the  year, 
squeeze  one  Vietween  the  thumb  and  finger, 
and  a  good-sized  drop  of  nectar  will  issue 
from  the  end.  Nay,  I  have  gone  further, 
I  have  watched  bees  working  on  red 
clover,  and  have  repeatedly  seen  them  ex- 
tract all  the  nectar  out  of  the  shallow 
tubes,  and  draw  it  down  in  the  long 
tubes  to  a  point  just  equal  to  their  reach. 
While  the  bees  do,  of  course,  gather 
some  pollen  from  red  clover,  yet  I  think 
the  fact  is  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  tons  and  tons  of  such  honey  is  gath- 
eied,  because  there  are  times  when  noth- 
ing else  is  in  bloom,  and  the  bees  will 
store  in  sections  quantities  of  honey  that 
tastes  very  much  like  the  bumble-bee 
honey  of  our  boyhood  da3's. 


EXTRACTED    DEPARTMENT. 


COMB.ATTING  Foil.  BROOD. 

.K     Simple    liiK      RlTectnnl      .Mciliod 
of  Ki:c])iiii;   it  at    H;iy. 


One  by  one  the  problems  of  apicul- 
ture are  being  solved.  Foul  brood  has 
been  considered  the  greatest  scourge  that 
can  visit  an  apiary,  yet  there  are  many 
bee-keepers  in  Colorado  who  no  longer 
regard  it  in  that  light — in  fact  I  heard 
more  than  one  say  that  it  was  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  curse,  as  it  wiped  out  the 
apiaries  of  the  careless  and  slovenlv,  get- 
ting rid  of  that  much  competition,  while 
th°  thorough-going  bee-keeper  could 
easily  avoid  loss  from  it,  even  if  located 
in  a  foul  brood  district.  Upon  inquiry  1 
learned  that  this  immunity  from  loss  was 


secured  simoly  by  the  wholesale  applica- 
tion of  well  known  principles.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  applied  is  well  de- 
scribed in  ati  editorial  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Journal, 
fram  which  I  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts:— 

While  foul  brood  wiped  out  many  of 
the  original  apiarists  of  the  state,  it  is  not 
considered  a  serious  menace  by  the  intel- 
ligent "new  blood"  that  has  succeeded 
them.  In  the  "locality"  broadly  includ- 
ed in  the  term  Colorado  (probably  just  as 
applicable  to  the  entire  Rocky  INIountain 
region )  the  character  of  the  honev  flow 
is  such  as  to  jjermit  a  system  of  manage- 
ment for  comb  honey  that  practically 
renders  the  apiary  immune  from  the 
disease. 

Some  of  our  largest  and  be.st  comb 
honey  producers  have  for  years  made  a 
specialty  of  producing  fancy  honey.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  section  honey 
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produced  over  new  brood-combs  will  be 
cleaner  and  whiter  than  that  produced 
over  combs  that  are  one  year  old,  or  older. 
In  most  localities  there  would  be  a  h\^ 
loss  in  havintj  new  brood  combs  built 
every  year.  To  one  who  has  never  tried 
it,  such  would  seem  to  be  the  case  in 
Colorado,  but  those  who  are  practicing  it 
assert  that  there  is  not  only  not  any  loss 
in  the  numberof  pounds  of  surplus  honey 
produced,  hut  an  actual  gain  in  the  supe- 
rior grading  qualit)'  of  the  houev  secured 
and  the  yiehl  of  wax  from  the  old  combs. 

To  secure  new  brood  combs  each  season 
and  not  lessen  the  crop  of  surplus  honev, 
at  the  opening  of  the  honey  flow  each 
colony  is  shaken  into  a  new  hive  contain- 
ing onlv  foundation  starters  in  the  frames, 
but  full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  sec- 
tions with  a  queen  e.xcludingzinc  between 
the  first  super  and  the  brooii  chamber. 
The  bees  will  prefer  the  full  sheets  of 
foundation  to  the  starters  and  begin  to 
work  vigorously  in  the  sections,  building 
comb  in  the  brood  chimber  only  just  fast 
enough  to  accommodate  the  maternal 
capacity  of  the  queen.  Bv  the  close  of 
our  long  honey  season  the  brood  chamber 
will  be  filled,  and  the  best  possible  work 
will  have   been  secured  in  the  sections. 

To  make  a  success  ot  this  system,  colo- 
nies must  be  strong  and  the  work  must  be 
done  at  exnctly  the  right  time.  It  may 
be  said  further  in  its  favor  that  it  effect- 
uallv  solves  the  problem   of    swarming. 

The  apiarist  who  practices  this  system 
m\v  laugh  at  foul  brood.  It  will  matter 
little  to  him  if  his  bees  get  a  chance  now 
and  then  to  rob  a  dead  colony  in  some  ob- 
scure back  yard  that  the  bee  insnector's 
vigilant  eve  Ins  missed.  He  will  shake 
them  of!  of  the  infected  combs  about  the 
time  the  disease  would  begin  to  show, 
and  that  would  settle  it  for  that  .season. 

In  the  light  of  the  latest  and  best 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  foul  brood  has 
lost  its  terror  to  the  man  who  reads, 
thinks  and  investigates.  Its  cure  is  sim- 
ple and  certain,  and  even  comparntive  ini- 
iTiunitvfrom  it  mav  be  liad  by  following 
this  system  of  building  new  brood  combs 
every   season. 

You  will  readily  see  that  it  is  simply  the 
old  plan  of  shaking  off  the  bees  into  a 
new  hive,  and  allowing  them  to  build  new 
combs  The  only  new  feature  is  the 
wholesale  way  in  which  it  is  done.  Sup- 
pose that  an  apiary  of  loo  colonies  is  lo- 
cated in  a  foul  brood  district,  and  foul 
brood  is  already  present  in  some  of  the 
hives  in  the  yard.     Instead   of   looking 


the  colonies  over,  and  trying  to  decide 
which  are  diseased,  and  treating  these, 
on!}'  to  find  the  disease  breaking  out 
again  and  again  in  other  colonies,  the 
wlwle  apiarv  is  treated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  honey  harvest.  Certainly,  no  foul 
brood  will  appear  in  that  apiary  until  the 
time  comes  when  bees  will  rob,  and  by 
that  time  the  owner  has  secured  a  crop  of 
honey. 

There  is  one  point  that  Bro.  Morehouse 
did  not  touch  upon  so  fully  as  might  have 
been  done,  and  that  is  that  three  weeks 
after  shaking  off  the  bees,  the  brood  will 
all  have  hatched  out,  and  the  resulting 
bees  can  be  shaken  oflF,  which  gives  an- 
other colony  for  each  ola  hive.  This 
leaves  the  old  combs  free  from  brood, 
and  in  the  right  condition  for  rendering 
into  wax. 

Bro.  Morehouse  savs  this  plan  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  Western  bee-keeping. 
Perhaps  it  is,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  need  not  be  practiced  in  the  East.  I 
am  sattsfie  I  that  comb  m  ly  always  be 
built  at  a  profit  in  the  brood  nest,  and  I 
know  of  some  bee-keepers  here  in  the 
East  who  practice  this  shake-off  plan  of 
making  increase,  simply  to  solve  the 
swarming  problem  in  out-apiaries  that 
are  run  for  comb  honev.  H.  R.  Boardman 
of  East  Townsend,  Ohio,  is  one  man  who 
practices    this  plan. 

Bee-keepers  have  often  asked  "What 
is  the  use  of  fighting  foul  brood,  it  will  be 
left  in  bee-trees,  ami  will  again  fii.d  its 
way  into  our  apiaries?"  The  above  tel 
exactly  how  a  man  may  successfully  run 
an  apiarv  with  foul  brood  all  around  him. 
Take  courage  brethren. 


THE  GRE.4T  WEST. 


Us  Motiiilains  and   What  They  are  Good  For. 


In  the  opening  pages  of  this  issue  I 
have  given  a  little  sketch  of  Colorado  and 
its  resources — particularly  that  of  honey. 
As  I  intimated  there,  what  is  true  of  Col- 
orado is  practically   true  of  a  large  share 
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of  the  great  West,  pirticularly  of  the 
mountainous  States.  All  that  is  needed 
to  make  the  West  bloom  as  the  rose,  is 
irrigation;  and  National  attention  is  now- 
being  turned  in  that  direction.  We  of 
the  East  may  as  well  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  West  is  about  take  great 
strides,  and  to  become  a  great  producing 
counlrc.  One  great  physical  feature  of 
the  West  that  has  delayed  its  production 
of  cultivated  crops,  is  its  mountainous 
character,  which  has  made  deserts  of  its 
plains.  ^lan  is  now  touching  these 
plains  with  his  magic  wand,  the  irrigation 
ditch,  and  they  are  producing  crops  two- 
three-  and  fourfold.  I'pon  this  point 
Bro.  Root  of  Gleanings  has  written  in  a 
manner  so  graphic  that  it  comes  pretty 
close  to  being  eloquent.     He  says: — 

These  great  excrescences  of  rock  and 
earth  that  tower  thousands  of  feet  into 
the  skies,  standing,  as  it  would  seem,  in 
some  cases  as  impassible  barriers  to  the 
vanguard  of  civilization,  barren  and  bleak, 
wild  and  dangerous  from  their  rocky 
precipices,  are  in  reality  Godsends  to  that 
same  civilization.  What  would  the  great 
deserts  of  the  West  do  without  irrigation? 
and  how  could  there  be  irrigation  unless 
there  were  millions  of  tons  of  snow  and 
ice  stored  on  top  of  those  lofty  peaks? 
The  water  from  wells  in  those  regions  is 
generally  brackish,  and  unfit  for  any  pur- 
pose; l)Ut  melted  snow,  right  from  the  very 
heavens — what  could  be  better  for  Uian  or 
beast?  A  barren  plain  remote  from  the 
mountains  will  protjably  always  be  a 
desert;  but  some  of  the  most  arid  portions 
of  our  country,  within  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  of  those  "impassible  barriers,"  have 
been  reclaimed,  and  there  are  millions  of 
acres  more  just  like  those  that  will  be 
made  wonderfully  productive  as  fast  as 
civilization  pushes   onward. 

In  some  cases  I  found  that  triple  use  is 
made  of  this  snow.  Staiuling  thousands 
of  feet  up  in  the  air  on  the  plateaus,  or  in 
the  canyons  of  the  mountains,  it  melts  and 
runs  into  reservoirs,  natural  or  artificial. 
It  is  then  conveyerl  by  an  enormous  flume 
down  to  some  power-house  that  may  utilize 
anysvhere  from  five  to  ten  thousand  hor.se 
power.  This  water  is  made  to  drive  im- 
mense turbines,  and  these  in  turn  furnish 
whole  cities  with  power  and  light;  and 
all  this  comes  from  the  mere  force  of 
gravity,  .\fter  the  water  has  subserved 
Its  purpose  in  making  electricity  it  is  then 


diverted  into  the  cit)- mains  to  supply  the 
city  with  water;  and  what  is  left — and 
that  cor.stitutes  bv  far  the  greater  portion 
of  it,  is  used  for  irrigation. 

There  is  any  quantity  of  melting  snow 
now  going  to  waste  that  might  he  similarly 
u.sed.  It  only  awaits  the  progress  of  Young 
America  to  dam  it  up  and  run  it  into  the 
valleys.  If  I  ever  felt  like  .'leconding 
Horace  Greeley's  injunction  to  "go  west, 
young  man,"  I  do  nnw  since  I  have  seen 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  West. 
"But, "you  say,  "what  has  all  of  this  to 
do  with  bee-keeping?  Mountains  mean 
snow;  snow  means  water;  water,  irriga- 
tion; irrigation,  alfalfa;  alfalfa,  honey. 

I  used  to  wonder,  when  I  was  a  small 
boj',  why  God,  when  he  made  this  earth, 
did  not  make  it  perfectly  level;  and  espe- 
ciallv  was  the  conviction  forced  on  me 
when  riditig  a  bicycle  in  later  years. 
But  suppose  he  had  made  it  level — what 
then?  Saying  nothing  about  the  mineral 
wealth,  possibly  half  of  this  land  of  ours 
would  be  an  irreclaimable  desert,  and  the 
same  would  be  true  or  other  parts  of  the 
world.  But  we  of  the  East,  with  our  rain- 
falls, often  pity  those  who  have  to  depend 
on  irrigation.  I^ast  year  when  there  was 
such  a  drouth  in  Kansas,  Nebra'^ka,  and 
Iowa,  the  people  in  California,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  and  in  all  irrigated  regions,  were 
fairh-  laughing  in  their  sleeves.  Said 
they,  "This  great  drought  will  make 
honey  scarce;  we  fear  no  drought,  because 
we  can  always  have  water.  When  there 
is  a  heav}'  drought  in  the  East,  there  will 
be  a  scant  supplv  of  honey  in  New  York 
and  Chicago.  But  we  who  have  plenty 
of  water  on  tap,  and  can  make  the  ground 
moist  or  dry,  just  as  7ve  want  it,  we  will 
go  in.  produce  the  honey,  and  rake  in 
the  shekels;'''  and   they  have. 

-At  another  time  I  will  have  something 
to  say  about  how  those  Western  people 
actually  make  xcater  run  up  hill.  No, 
they  do  not  overcome  the  law  of  gravity, 
but  in  efiFect  they  cause  the  water  to  flow 
over  the  entire  land,  on  the  hills  and  in 
the  valleys,  everywhere,  without  pumps 
or   engines. 

THE  YOUTHS  COMPAMON  IX  i()(.2. 

To  condense  in  a  parajiraph  the  announcement 
of  The  Yoi-tii's  Companion  for  1902  is  not  easy. 
Not  only  will  nearly  two  hundred  story-wri  ers 
contribute  tfi  the  paper,  but  n  any  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  statesmen,  jurists,  men  of 
science  and  of  letters,  scholars,  soldiers  and  trav- 
ellers, including  three  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

Iti  a  delightful  series  of  articles  on  militars-  and 
naval  topics  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  tell 
"How  Jack  Lives;"  Julian  Ralph,  the  famous 
war  correspondent,  will  describe  "How  Men 
Feel  in  Battle,"  and  Winston  Spencer  Churchill, 
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M.  P.,  whose  daring  escape  from  a  Boer  prison 
pen  is  well  remembered,  will  describe  some  ex- 
periences "  On  the  Flank  of  the   Army." 

And  this  is  but  a  beginning  of  the  long  list.  A 
complete  announcement  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress free.  The  publishers  also  announce  that 
every  new  subscrilier  who  sends <i. 75  for  the  1902 
volume  now  will  receive  all  the  issues  for  the 
remaining  weeks  of  1901  free  from  the  time  of 
subscription;  also  the  The  Companion  Calender 
for  1902 — all  in  additon  to  the  fifty-two  i.ssues  of 
The  Companion  for  1902. 

THKYOUTH'.S  COMPANION, 


195  Columbus  Avenue, 


Boston,  Mas.s, 


N£:WSPAPERS 

And     Magazines     at     half     Pnl>lishers' 
price.    Send  for  a  list. 

J.   F.  MICHAEL,,    Winchester,  Ind. 


Imperial   Strain  of   Red 
Clover  Otieens. 

This  is  a  happy  New 
Year  to  hundreds  of  my 
customers  who  purchased 
my  Red  Clover  Qieen.s 
the  past  season.  Twenty- 
two  years  is  the  length  of 
my  experience  in  shipping 
queens.  See  what  this 
prominent  Bee-Keeper 
saj'S. 

Bl.\ck  River,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  8,  1901. 
Mr.  A.  D.  D.  Wood: 
Dear  Sir, — I  think  you  un- 
derstand sending     queens 
by  mail,  for   they   come  as 
queens      should:"     looking 
small,  lively  and  not  full 
OK  EGGS.     They  bred  clear 
up  into  October — a.l  I   could    ask   of'   queens.     I 
will  tell  yon  how  they  turn  out,   in    1902.     Everv- 
thing  looks  promising  with  them  now. 

Yours  very  truly,  GEO.  B.  HOWE. 
Testimonials  from  prominent  bee-men  will 
appear  from  time  to  time.  I  have  hundreds  of 
queens  whose  workers  actually  work  on  rk;d 
CLOVER  FIRST  .^ND  SECOND  CROP.  See  what 
this  practical  farmer    says: 

My  RED   CLOVER  yields  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
more    seed   since  your   Red   Clover  bees  were 
put    into   my   neighborhood. 
Yours   verv   tiiilj'. 

SAMUEIv  TUCKER.  Dew;tt,  :\Iich. 
;My  clover  workers  were  storing  white  honey, 
while  some  hj-brids  that  were  still  lelt  in  the 
colonies  where  new  qvieens  were  just  put  in, 
were  storing  buckwheat  hotiey;  this  alone  proves 
to  the  up-to  date  bee-keeper  that  the  extra  cost 
of  requeening  will  pay  many  times  the  purchase 
price   of   Red  Clover   Queens. 

All  queens  bred  from  i.mported  mothers, 
whose  progeny  have  been  tested  as  to  length  of 
tongue  and  honej-  gathering.  They  are  as  gen- 
tle as  flies,  yet  not  as  dark  as  in  former  years. 
Oueens    are   of    a     bronze    color  -  workers  rich 

YELLOW. 

All  queens  are  guaranteed  to  reach  their  des- 
tination in  good  condition,  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  adjjceut  Islands  where  queens  can 
be   sent     by    mail. 

Send  your  order  now,  and  pay  when  queens 
are  ready  to  ship;  will  commence  delivering 
about  June  loth. 

The  price  will  be  $1.00  each,  in  June,  for  un- 
untested;  $2.00  for  tested:  $10.00  per  doz.,  untest- 
ed, S2J.0O  per  doz.  tested.  After  July  ist,  75c 
lor  untested.   Si. 50  for  tested. 

A.  D.  D.  WOOD  Lansing,  .Mich. 

^Michigan  Phone  786. 

I  also  deal  in  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Circulars 
free. 

Early  Queens. 

I  have  Italians  the  equal  of  any.  I  rear  queens 
in  full  colonies  by  the  best  known  methods. 
I  can  furnish  queens  early — in  March,  if  you 
want  them.  Tested  queens.  52.00;  untested.  Si. 00; 
^i.K  for  S.S.oo;  twelve  for  S9.00.  i-o2-6t. 

Discounts  on  large   orders. 

RUFUS    CHRISTIAN.  Meldrin,  Ca. 
P.  vS. — L,ast  season,  Mr.  Hall  was  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Christian,  but  Mr.  Hall  has  retired,  and 
Mr.  Christian  now  has  full  control   of  the  busi- 
ness.— Ed.  Review. 
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We  Want 

Every  reader  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Review  to  have  atrial  read- 
ing of  the 

RocKy  /*\oupt2vin 

Bee    Journal. 

If  you  want  all  the  bee  news 
of  the  great  alfalfa  region,  or  if 
you  are  interested  in  tlie  co- 
operation and  organization  of 
bee-keepers,  you  should  sub- 
scribe for  It 

5p^ci2^l     Offer— '^eufl     us 

lo  cents  and  we  will  send  you 
lh«  Journal  three  months. 
Then,  if  you  don't  like  it,  sioji 
it.   Address, 

RocKy  A^ountzvin 

Bee  Journ2vI 
Boul«Jer,  Colo. 


iiiiiii 


Wro  Bairpber,  } 

■III 

Of     Mt.     Pleasant,    Mich.,  has       | 

■III 

his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory       1 

fully   equiped    with  the     latest       | 

|iii 

machinery,   located    right    in    a       | 
pine  and  basswood    region,  and       | 

can     furnish      hives,     sections,       I 

■III 

frames,     separators,      shipping       i 

cases,  etc.,  at  the   lowest    possi-       i 

■III 

ble    prices.      IVIaking    his   own       I 

°  |iii 

foundation  enables  him    to   sell       i 

■II 

very  close.      Send   for   samples  i 

and    prices   before  buying,  and  I 

see  how  you  may    save    money,  I 

time  and  freight.     Bee-keepers'  i 

supplies   of   all    kinds    kept  in  I 

stock.  1 2-99-1  f  i 
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G^liforrjiai        { 1 

■  IIIIIIB 

Hopey.  1 1 

■niiiw 

Big  Yields.  J I 

Levrge  Interests.  I  f 

Honey    Trust    Or- 

-^  ■iiiiiii 

gzvoizips:.  i  III 

riew  Fields  Beipg     '  ' 

Opened.  I  1 

'  aiiiiiia 

Mew  A\2vrKet5    Be-     ■  ■ 

ipg   Epcourzvged.  f"! 

Sep<J  for  Copy  of 

■  ii« 

Pacific  Bee  Jourpzvl, 

23  7  E.  4tb  St.  Los  Angeles. 
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Dittrner's 
Fouodz^tioo 

RetZkil— Wbol?5&  I  e    Jobbing. 

I  use  a  non-dipping  process 
that  produces  every  essential 
necessary  to  make  it  the  best 
and  most  desirable  in  all  re- 
spects. INIy  process  and  auto- 
matic machines  are  my  own  in- 
ventions, and  enable  me  to  sell 
foundation  and 

WorK  wax  iDto  Fonndation  for  Casli 

at    prices    that    are   the    lowest. 
Catalog  giving 

Full  Line  of  Supplies, 

with  prices  and  samples,  free  on 
application.     Beeswax    wanted. 

GUS  DITT/AER. 

Augusts,  Wisconsin. 
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Every  bec-r^ceper  who  has  had  experience 
with  several  strains  of  bees  knows  that  some  are 
far  superior  to  others — that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  bees,  just  as  there  are  scrub  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  poultry. 

I,et  me  give  my  own  exper.ence:  Years  ago, 
while  living  at  Rogersville,  I  madf»  a  specialty  of 
rearing  queens  for  sale.  Before  engaging  in 
this  work,  I  bought  queens,  and  Italianized,  not 
only  my  own  bees,  but  all  within  three  miles  of 
my  apiary.  In  bu\'ing  those  queens  I  think  I 
patronized  nearly  everj'  breeder  in  the  United 
States;  and,  even  intho.se  years  of  inexperience, 
I  was  not  long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in 
the  diflferent  strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from 
one  particular  breeder  produced  bees  that  de- 
lighted me  greatly.  They  were  just  plain,  dark, 
three-banded  Italians,  but,  as  workers,  I  have 
never  seen  them  equaled.  They  seemed  po.sses- 
sed  of  a  steady,  quiet  determination  that  enabled 
them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  the  others. 
Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  Their 
honey  was  capped  with  a  snowy  whiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addition,  they 
were  hardy.  If  an\' bees  came  through  the  win- 
ter, it  was  colonies  of  this  strain.  They  came  as 
near  being  ideal  bees  as  any  I  have  ever  pos-ses- 
sed.  All  this  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago; 
but,  several  times  since,  I  have  bought  queens 
of  this  breeder,  and  I  always  found  this  strain 
of  bees  possessed  of  those  same  good  qualities — 
industrj',  gentleness,  hardiness  and  a  disposition 
to  cap  their  honey  white.  I  frequently  corres- 
ponded with  this  breeder,  and  with  those  who 
had  bought  queens  of  him,  and,  finally,  I  became 
thoroughly  convineed  that  he  had  a  strain  of 
bees  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  .stock. 
Whether  this  superiority  results  from  length  of 
tongue,  about  which  there  has  been  .so  much 
talk  the  past  year,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  no  bees  have  been  found  with  greater 
tongue-length. 

This  breeder  had  always  advertised  in  a  quiet, 
unassuming  .sort  of  way,  nothing  in  proportion 
to  what  the  quality  of  his  stock  would  have  war- 
ranted, when,  two  years  ago,  I  decided  that  I 
could  help  him,  and  benefit  my  readers,  at  a 
profit  to  myself,  by  advertising  these  bees  in  a 
manner  befittingly  energetic.     I  put  the  price  at 


Si. 50,  but  the  conditions  were  such  that  it  was 
impossible  forany  loss  to  fall  upon  a  purchaser. 
The  queens  sent  out  were  young  queens  just  be- 
ginning to  lay,  but  I  guaranteed  safe  arrival, 
safe  introduction,  purity  of  mating,  and  .satis- 
faction to  the  extent  that,  any  time  within  two 
years,  a  purchaser  could  return  the  queen  for 
any  cause  whatever,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
her,  and  his  monej- would  be  refunded,  and  50 
cents  additional  sent  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 
I  have  sold  several  hundred  queens,  sending 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  .States,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  return  the  money  in  just  one 
iNST.\NCE.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  no  other 
complaint  has  been  made,  for  there  have  been 
others,  but  in  the  other  cases  purchasers  have 
very  kindly  allowed  me  to  send  other  queens 
in  place  of  those  that  did  not  prove  satisfactory, 
Even  with  the  best  of  stock  and  management 
there  will  occasionally  be  a  poor  queen.  Possi- 
bly long  journeys  by  mail  have  some  bearing 
upon  this  part  of  the  question.  l,osses  in  ship- 
ment are  not  serious;  losses  in  introduction  are 
not  serious,  unless  it  is  during  the  dearth  be- 
tween the  summer  and  fall  honej'-fiows;  mis 
mated  queens  are  not  worth  considering,  they 
don't  exceed  one  percent.;  but  all  of  these  losses 
have  cheerfuUj'  been  made  good. 

As  to  testimonials,  regarding  their  superior- 
ity, I  could  fill  page  after  page  with  them.  I 
have  occasionally  published  a  few,  but  what  is 
the  use?  Any  one  can  try  this  strain  without 
taking  a  particle  of  risk. 

From  the  very  finst,  the  demand  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  opening  of  the 
.sea.son  usually  finds  me  with  at  least  200  orders 
on  hand.  Any  one  wishing  to  try  one  of  these 
queens  next  year,  ought  to  order  it  this  fall,  as 
orders  are  booked  and  filled  in  rotation.  I  am 
still  offering  them  at  the  same  price  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  before,  viz.,  $1.50  for  a 
queen  alone,  fu'ly  guaranieed  as  above  stated, 
or  a  (|ueen  and  the  Review  for  one  year  for  only 
$2.00.  This  offer  is  open  to  either  old  or  new 
sub.scribers.  If  you  wish  to  try  one  of  these 
queens  next  spring,  better  send  in  your  order 
when  you  .send  your  renewal  to  the  Review — 
remember,  J2.00  pays  for  both— and  then  you 
will  get  the  queen  early  in  the  season. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,   Flint,  Michigan. 
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Icng-Tongued  Oueens! 

Yard  no  i 

B  '  pecial  arrangements  witli  THK  A.  I. 
R()>ir  CO.  to  furnish  them  ijueeTis,  I  have 
secured  tlieir  assistance  in  procuring  the 
finest  breeding  queens  that  a  tlioroiigh 
knowledge  of  the  bees  of  the  conntry  and 
money  can  procure.  Among  them"  is  a 
select  daughter  of  their  s.'oo  cineeii  that 
they  refiist  ;1  to  quote  me  prices  on.  This 
queen  shows  every  superior  quality  of  her 
mother.  Her  bees  show  an  actual  reach  of 
21-000  of  an  inch;  are  large,  gentle,  and 
beautifn.  to  look  upon. 

MR.  E.  U.  ROOT  SAYS:  "You  have  as 
fine  bees  as  there  a  e  in  the  I'nited  States; 
and  with  a  direct  cross  of  their  breeders 
you  should  be  able  to  produce  queens 
whose  bees  show  a  reach  of  25-100  of  an 
inch." 

A5=-Send  for  descriptive  price  list.  Watch 
this  space,  and  don't  forget  my  long-tongue 
slock  is  the  best  that  money  and  knowl- 
edge can  procure. 

Prices;  I'nlested  queen,  $1.00;  6,  $5  00. 
Tested  queen,  5150;  6.  5.S.00.  Fifty  select 
breeders  from  long  -  tongued  strains,   52.50 


AN  OFFER  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 


««^«»^««««^*m«^««^m»m*«« 


■  »*  »i  •  »^»»^^^»**rfm***» 


IMPORTED     ITALIAN     STOCK- 

.APIARY    NO.  2. 

Imported    Oueens,   Datighters   and   Grand- 
dat  ghlcrs. 

GOLDEN,  OR  5-BANDED 
ITALIAN. 

.^ri.XRV    NO.    3. 

Breeders,  select  tested,  tested,   and  untest- 
e<i  queens. 

RKMEMBKR  the  bear  picture  goes  as  a 
premium  on  six  queens.  1901,  unt  .sted 
queens  will  be  ready  to  mail  March  25  to 
April  ist.  Send  in  yo\ir  order  at  once,  and 
get  in  on  the  .ground  floor.  Breeders,  sel- 
ect tested,  and  tested  queens  go  bv  return 
mail. 


W.  0.  VICTOR,   WHARTON,   lEXAS. 


QU'EN  SP.=  C  ALIST. 


THE 


A.  I.  ROOT  CO.. 

10   VINE  ST.  ,    RHILADELPHIA.  PA 

BEE  -  SURRLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
doints.    We   want    to   save   you    freight. 

Please  mei..  ;n  the  Heviea 


k 


HEDDOX   CASES^ 

I  have  over  100  of  the  Heddon,  old-style  section 
cases,  that  are  well-made  and  painted,  have  been 
well  cared  for,  and  are  practically  as  good  as  new 
that  I  offer  at  15  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  UTHIXSOX,  Flint,  Mich. 


A  Warranted 

Red  Clover 
QUEEN 

For  30  Cts. 


We  have  arranged  with  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  queen-breeders  (having  many 
years'  experience  )  to  rear  queens  for  us 
next  season.  His  bees  average  quite  a 
good  deal  the  longest  tongues  of  any3'et 
measured.  The  Breeder  he  will  use  is 
direct  from  Italy,  having  imported  her 
himself.  Her  worker-bees  are  large, 
somewhat  leather-colored,  very  gentle, 
and  scarcely  requiring  veil  or  smoke. 
They  stored  red  clover  honey  last  season. 

All  queens  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good 
condition,  and  all  will  be  clipped,  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 

Send  us  $1  30  and  we  will  mail  you  the 
weekly  American  Bee  Journal  for  one 
year  and  one  of  our  Superior  Long  Tongue 
Red  Clover  Queens — warranted  Italian. 
We  want  many  fiezv  subscribers,  hence 
this  liberal  offer. 

Sample  Bee  Journal  and  Catalog  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  application. 

GEO.  W.  YORK  &  CO., 

144-146  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please   mention    (/it    Reul-w. 

I  am  advertising  for  B  F.  Stratton  ik. 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  l)ought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  vioiin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  in.strument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  vou  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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^v:>?V^i 


If  you  don't  use  letter  heads  and  en- 
velopes with  your  name,  address  and 
business  printed  upon  them,  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  it.  If  j'our  corres- 
pondence is  not  very  extensive,  perhaps 
vou  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  i.icur 
the  expense  of  printing;  if  so,  let  us  have 
a  little  talk  about  it.  In  the  first  place, 
when  j'ou  do  write  a  letter,  you  need  a 
printed  heading  for  exactly  the  same 
reasons  as  the  tuan  who  writes  loo  letters 
in  a  day.  A  neatly  printed  letter  head 
gives  to  the  reader  a  favorable  impression 
of  the  writer — that  he  is  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, or  some  importance.  Then  there 
are  so  many  careless,  or  forgetful  pen- 
man, or  those  who  sign  their  names  with 
a  flourish,  that  the  sight  of  a  neatly 
printed  name  and  address  on  a  letter,  is 
a  great  source  of  comfort  to  the  recipient 
— none  knows  this  better  than  the  man 
who  receives  large  numbers  of  letters. 
A  man  writes  his  name  a  great  many 
times,  and  it  looks  perfectly  plain  to  him, 
but  it  is  not  always  plain  to  one  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  signature.  Then,  a 
man  may  forget  to  sign  his  name,  or  to 
address  the  envelope,  or  to  put  on  a  pos- 
tage stamp;  if  his  name  and  address  are 
printed  upon  both  the  letter  and  envelope, 
the  troubles  arising  from  these  neglects 
are  largely  remedied.  Sometimes  the 
writer  is  thereby  saved  from  serious  loss 
or  annoj-ance. 

Now  a  little  explanation  as  to  the 
price  at  which  I  can  furnish  printed  note 
heads  and  envelopes.  Since  my  daugh- 
ter who  has  set  my  type  for  several  years, 
has  married,  I  am  obliged  to  pick  up 
whom  I  can  to  set  the  type.  The  trouble 
is  that  there  is  not  work  enough  on  the 
Review  to  keep  a   compositor  busy  more 


than  half  the  time,  and  I  wish  to  make 
work  enouj^h  so  that  I  can  keep  a  good 
man  busy  all  of  the  time.  I  have  bought 
a  new  press  of  the  latest  style,  for  doing 
job  work,  and  engaged  Mr.  Hartshorn, 
(my  daughter's  husband)  who  has  had 
experience  as  a  printer,  to  set  my  type 
and  do  job  work,  and  I  wish  to  secure 
enough  to  keep  him  busy.  I  have  no 
rent  to  pay,  and  \\\y  principal  object  is  to 
receive  work  enough  to  keep  him  busy 
all  of  the  time,  rather  than  to  make  any 
great  profit  on  his  work;  hence  I  shall 
make  special  prices  on  small  lots  of 
printed  note  heads  and  envelopes — so 
low  that  a  tnan  who  does  not  write  more 
than  one  letter  a  week  can  aflford  to  use 
printed  stationery.  I  have  b  wght  sev- 
eral new  fonts  of  type  especially  adapted 
for  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  called 
Engravers  Gothic,  and  is  the  neatest 
thing  in  this  line  that  I  ever  saw.  1  will 
send  loo sheets  of  paper  with  your  name, 
address,  and  business,  printed  at  the  top. 
all  made  into  a  pad  so  there  will  be  no 
lo">se  sheets,  and  loo  envelopes,  with 
your  name,  address  and  business  printed 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner,  postpaid, 
(remember  that)  for  only  f  1.25  !  It 
makes  no  difference  where  you  live  in 
the  U.  S.,this  lot  of  printed  stationery, 
enough  to  write  100  letters,  will  be  de- 
livered to  you  for  only  $1.25.  The  pa- 
per used  will  be  the  best  white  wove,  7- 
Ib.  Wawasa,  and  the  envelopes  extra  sup- 
e-fine,  while  wove.  XXX,  high  cut.  The 
material  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  the 
work  will  be  strictly  first    class. 

I  will  also  club  the  Review  with  this 
lot  of  stationery.  I  will  send  you  the 
Review  for  one  year,  and  this  lot  of  100 
sheets  of  paper,  and  100   envelopes,  post- 
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paid,  for  only  5^00.  This  will  furnish 
you  printed  stationery,  of  the  finest  kind, 
for  writing  too  letters,  at  a  cost  of  onlv 
o'w  cent  each.  If  you  want  500  sheets  of 
paper,  and  500  envelopes,  I  will  furnish 
them  for  only  I2.75  but  they  tmist  be 
sent  bj-  express  aX. your  expense.  If  you 
order  500  sheets  of  paper  and  500  envel- 
opes,  at  the  price  given,  I  will   send  you 


the  Review  one  year   for   only    75    cents 
extra,  or  1^3.50  in  all. 

If  you  wish  for  bill  heads,  statements, 
cards  or  circulars,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
correspond  with  you,  and  give  prices. 
Oiders  will  be  greatly  appreciated;  and  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  filling  them — 
in  sending  you  the  fresh,  clean,  beauti- 
fully printed  sheets. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Michigan. 


THE  CHICA(iO,  MILWAUKEE   &   ST.    PAUL 
RAILROAD. 

Many  people  unacquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  West  imagine  that  be- 
cause the  names  "Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul"  are  used  in  the  corporate 
title  of  the  railway  owning  the  Short  Lino 
between  Chicago  and  Omaha,  they  must 
go  via.  the  cities  of  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  to  reach  their  destination — and  if  it 
be  Omaha  or  west  thereof.  This  is  a  mis- 
taken idea.  On  a  map  the  line  running 
directly  east  and  west  would  look  like 
this: 

Omaha Chicago. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple  than 
that,  and  it  is  less  than  5oomil?s  between 
Chicago  and  Omaha.  Two  through 
trains  daily  in  each  direction  with  the 
best  Sleeping  Car  and  Dining  Car  Ser- 
vice, and  all  regular  travelers  know  and 
ap])reciate  the  meri's  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railwav's  Short 
Line  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Time  tables,  maps  and  informaticMi 
furnished  on  application  to  Robert  C. 
Jones,  Michigan  Passenger  Agent,  32 
Campus  Martius  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


—  If  you  are  KoinR  to — 

BUY  A  I51JZZ-SAW, 

write  lo  \\\f  pilitor  of  tlip  Kkview.  Hf*  Iihh  a 
new  iJHrucx  Baw  lo  at-ll  ami  wouid  be  t;la(l  to 
niakf  you  liaDp.v  hy  tolliuK  you  the  price  at 
wliicli  he  would  »ell  it. 

—  If  >>Mi  wish  fhn  l)(>f-f,  low-pricnd  — 

TYRE   -    WRITER, 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Kkvibw.  He  had  an 
Odi'll.  taken  in  payinout  for  advertisiuK,  and  he 
wnuhl  he  pleafcil  to  hpiid  ilesenptive  circulars 
or  lo  rorrespond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
Qg  encb  a  machine. 
! 


f^  yHere  we  are  to  the  Front 
mjiV  for  igoi  -with  the  new 

i|r      Champion    Chaff  -    Hive, 

n         a  comfortable  home  for  the  bees 
I  L.       in  summer  and   winter.     We  al- 
so carry  a  complete  lineof  other  supplies. 
Catalog  free.     R.  H.  SCHMIDT  &  CO. , 
9-99-tf.  Sheboygan,  Wis 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 

Bee "  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  I'rompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusive  bee-supply  house  in   Ind. 

Please  nte.Uion   the   Review. 
One  pound,  square,  flint  glass, 

HONEY   JARS 

with  putent,  air-tight  stoppers,  at  5.1.50  pergro.ss. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or  from  factory. 
.Send  for  catalogue  to 

J.  H.  M  COOK,  62  Cortland  St.,  N   Y.  City 


wms 


'I'liere  is  scarcely  any  condition  ot  ill-health  that 
is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of 
a  R.  I.  I'.  A.  X.  S.  Tabulc,  and  the  price,  10  for 
S  cents,  does  not  bar  them  from  any  home  or 
justify  any  one  in  enduring  ill.s  that  are  easily 
cured.     For  sale  by  Druggists. 
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A\^oy  Irnproverrjeptj  Tbis  Yezir. 


We  have  made  many  improvements  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplits. 
The  following  are  5 o  ne  of  them  :  Our  hives  are  made  of  one  grade  better  lumber 
than  heretofore,  and  all  that  are  sent  out  under  our  new  prices  will  be  supplied 
with  separators  and  nails.  The  Telescopic  has  a  new  bottom  board  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hive  stand  and  bottom  board,  and  is  supplied  with  slatted,  tinned  separators. 
The  Higginsville  Smoker  is  much  improved,  larger  than  heretofore,  and  better  mate- 
rial is  used  all  through.  Our  Latest  Process  Foundation  has  no  ecjual,  and  our  highly 
polished  sections  are  superl)  indeed.  Send  five  cents  for  sample  of  these  two  articles, 
and  be  convinced.  The  Daisy  Foundation  Fastener — well,  it  is  a  dtu'sy  now,  sure 
enough,  with  a  pocket  to  catch  the  dripping  wax,  and  a  treadle  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  foot. 

Tb^    Hedclop    Hive. 

Another  valuable  adjunct  to  our  manu- 
facture is  the  Heddon  Hive.  Wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  all  round 
hive  ever  put  upon  the  market;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Heddon  to  the  end 
that  we  can  suppl}-  these  hives;  and  the 
right  to  use  them  goes  with  the  hives. 

Honey     Extrevctors. 

Our  H(jnev  I^xtraclors  are  highly  orna- 
mental, belter  manuf:!ctured;  and,  while 
the  castings  are  lighter,  they  are  more 
dural)le  than  heretofore,  as  they  are  made 
of  superior  material. 

The  Pro^r^SS'i"^^  B^<?-K^eper. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Progressive  Bee-Kee|>er,  which  is  much  improved, 
being  brimful  of  good  things  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  l)est  writers  in  our  land; 
and  we  are  now  making  of  it  more  of  an  illustrated  journal  than  heretofore.  Price, 
only  50  cts.  per  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  a  .sample  copy  of  the  Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper.     Addre.ss 

Hiqigipsville,  A\o.. 
East  St.  Louis,  Ills, 


LEAHY  /Afg.  (SO., 


i 
i 
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Listen  !  Take 
my  advice 
and  buy  your 
bee  supplies 
of  August 
Weiss;  he  has 
tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 

FOONDATIOH 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  c/ify  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  of 
Sections— poli.shed  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  W:^ISS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 


Sections  $1.50 


Jan.  ist  we  commence  making  ex- 
tensive imi>r()vements  in  our  factory 
and  warehonse.  The  following  rcgn_ 
lar  No.  2  eection.s  are  on  hand,  and  we 
desire  to  sell  them  before  beginning 
the  improvement.s,  as  they  will  be  in 
the  way.  In  order  to  sell  them  quick- 
ly, we  make  the  low  price  of  $1.50  per 
1,000  in  any  quantity. 

420  M,  454^  X  45^  X  I  7-8  inches. 

28     "     4li  X  41/  X  2 

:,i     "     4K  X  41^  X  I  15  16  " 

35    :'    4%  X  4^4  X  7-to.the-foot. 

24  "    4K  X  41^  X  1%  inches. 
2      •'    45^  X  454  X  7-to  the-foot. 
43     "     4J4  X  4J^  X  7-to-the-foot, 

25  "■    3  5-8  X  5  X  ij^  no  bee-way. 
16    "    4  X  5  X  1 54  no  bee-way 
52     "    4j{x4iixi^no    bee-way. 

Page  &  Iiyon,   | 

ivifg.  Co.  m 

fieixx  Iiondon,   Wis.     ^ 
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We  have  a  Liarge 
Stoek,  and  ean  fill 
Orders     Promptly. 

Send  us  your  onlers  for  hives, 
extractors,  or  anything  that 
you  want  in  the  bee-keeping 
line.  We  make  only  the  best. 
Our  Falcon  Sections  and  New 
Process  Foundation  are  ahead 
of  anything,  and  co.st  no  more 
than  other  makes. 

New  catalogue  and  a  copy  of 
The  .\merican  P.ee-Keeper  free. 

W.  T.  Falconer  /Afg'  Go., 

J.\MKSTOWN,    N.   V. 

K-iTW'.  M.  Gerrish,  East  Not- 
itigham,  N.  H.,  carries  a  full 
line  of  our  goods  at  catalogue 
jirices. 


fio  pish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  verj  thin  base,  with  the 
suqilus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
numlier  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    zciird. 

Send    for   circular;  price    list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
J.    VAfl   DEUSEN, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 
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We  want 


to  sell  yoii  bee-keepers'  supplies, 
to    give    you    entire   satisfaction. 


For  these  reasons  we  deal  in  Root's  Goods,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
Our  specialties— ffives,  Sections  and  Cotuh  Foundation.  Cash  paid  for  beeswax. 

-oi-tf  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bell  Branch,   Mich. 


Honey  Queens,  i  :CREENnApF25ci'ms, 

-^         ^  '*a\u)^<  M   !\Hr  L     per  TON    I 

.   .    ,  ,  ..  ,      ,  t     ■  .  life     1     \  ^^     ?  rir^^-|-A04-         OU^-:mA«?4-        En»^ 


Did  you   know   that  I  am  seeking  to  give   my 
customers  the  best  possible  service? 
Did  you  know  that  I  have  as  good,  or 

Better  Queens, 

than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere? 

Many  have  found  this  out,  and  continue  rny 
best  customers. 

I  am  breeding,  in  separate  yards,  the  golden, 
and  the  leather  colored,  honey  queens,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  the  following 

LOW    PRICES. 

Untested  queens,  75  cts,  each;  six  for  $4.00. 
Tested  queens,  Si. 00  each;  six  for  S5  00.  Write 
for  discounts  on  quantities.  Breeders,  of  either 
variety,  the  very  best,  such  as  I  would  use  to  re- 
.stock  an  apiary,  $2. 50.  Breeders  that  produce 
faultless,  five-banded  bees,  $5.00  each. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Texas. 


2iid- 
Supplies  Cheap. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Bell,  formerly  of  Brecksvillo,  Ohio, 
has  accBDted  a  permanent  position  in  Arizona, 
and  wishes  to  dispose  of  hie  apiarian  fixtures. 
He  wrote  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  if  lie 
woald  have  them  shipped  to  me  I  would  sell 
them  for  him  on  commission.  Here  is  a  list  of 
tlie  articles  and  the  price  at  which  they  are 
ollered. 

61  Section  Cases  (  Wide  Frame  and  tin  sep- 
arators) at 25 

68   Covers  at 15 

53  Bottom    Boards  at 10 

50  Feeders  (  Heddon  Excelsior)  at 25 

All  of  the  above  are  in  my  possession  and  can 
bo  shipped  promptly.  The  hives  and  cases  are 
well-made  and  nicely  painted,  and  having  been 
in  nee  only  two  or  three  seasons  are  practically 
as  good  as  new.  Any  one  wishing  to  buy  any- 
thing ont  of  this  lot  can  learn  fnller  particn 
lars  npon  inquiry. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  FUnt,  Mjcb, 
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Groatect,  Cheapest    Food 

on  Earth  for  Sheep,  Swine, 

Cattle,  etc. 

\'  111  !)■  nonli  jiuu  I..  \..ii  iM  r.al  what 
.^alz(.r     Cii.ilo,-  -ays  aljuul  rair. 

'_   Billion  Dollar  Grass 

►J  mil   |iu^. tivfly  make  ;ourii'li;    IJK.na 

'    '  I  hay  uiU    lut- 01    pasture  per  a.  M-.  so 

al    .    Binnns,   Peanuc.  Sptlt/  .  iin   i,u 

(.ui  n    -jO  bu.  oats  ptT  ai;if  J,  *-w.    i  u-. 

y     Forthls  Notice  and  10c. 

VI        II,.     catal.ij  ;iii.l    lu  I'ur      ,^.  <;d 
.Nun.    ie»,  lully  worth  ?10  to  g'Jt  a  m  art. 


^.1  150  kind.iorrii 
If  Is  and  L-ataloc. 


JWA.5ALZ£RS[[DCQ.^^rs^^^' 


B!U!il!J(LI!J  !:JU!J:JIJU1  !ll!d!;l'dUJ'.J  cay  QJ'JUIUUi 

I  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers,  i 


TYPE  WRITTEN. 


BiBJSEiEiCiBCCiEilBBEBBBEiEEEBPiPSEiPiC! 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask- 
ing for  sample  copies,  have  been  eaved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  eeveral  thoueand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States) . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  1  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2..50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  82.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepere  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  Statee  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 

N.  C 60 

New  Mex 26 

Oregon 104 

Ohio 1,120 

Penn 912 

R.  1 48 

H.  C 40 

Tenn 176 

Tex 270 

Utah 68 

Vt 160 

Va I82 

W.  Va  172 

Wash 128 

Wis 500 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


Arizona 

46 

Ky.... 

182 

Ark.... 

130 

Kans.. 

350 

Ala.... 

.  80 

La.... 

.    38 

(-alif.   . 

^78 

Mo.... 

500 

Colo.. . 

228 

Minn. 

334 

(Canada  846 

Mich.. 

1,770 

C'onn . . 

162 

Mass.. 

275 

Dak.... 

.  25 

Md     . 

.    94 

Del.... 

.  18 

Maine 

200 

Fla.  .. 

loo 

Miss.. 

.  VO 

Ga 

.90 

N.  Y.. 

1,322 

Ind . . . . 

744 

Neb... 

.  345 

Ills.... 

flOO 

N.  J.. 

.   130 

Iowa. 

800 

N.  H. 

..126 
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Great  Clubbing  Offers. 

M}'  friends,  how  many  of  3'ou  are  reading  some  of  the  many, 
most  excellent  magazines  of  the  da}*  ?  If  you  are  reading 
none,  you  are  missing  a  great  treat.  Perhaps  you  regard  them 
ai:  luxuries.  Possibly-  they  are  in  some  instances.  They  cer- 
tainly help  to  fill  out  our  lives,  and  give  to  us  broader  views. 
They  are  like  windows  that  allow  us  to  look  out  over  the  wide 
world.  This  life  is  not  wholly  one  of  dollars  and  cents — at 
least  it  ought  not  to  be.  Enjo3'ment,  pure  and  simple,  enjoy- 
ed just  for  the  sake  of  enjoyment,  is  desirable  and  beneficial. 
To  many  there  are  few  things  that  are  more  enjo3'able  than 
the  bright  pages  of  a  really  good  magazine.  To  those  who 
wish  to  give  the  magazines  a  trial,  and  to  those  who  are  al- 
ready reading  them,  I  can  offer  some  of  the  lowest  clubbing 
rates  that  have  ever  been  offered.  Here  is  a  list  of  magazines, 
together  with  the  regular  prices  at  which  they  are  published  : 

Review  of  Reviews  .  .  .  $2.50     Cosmopolitan $1.00 

Current  Literature 3.00     Leslie's  Popular  Monthl}-  1,00 

Xew  England  Magazine   3.00     The  Household 1,00 

Leslie's    Weekly 4.00     Good    Housekeeping  .  .  .  i.oo 

Xorth  American    Review  5,00     The    Designer i.oo 

Success I.oo 

If  3'ou  subscribe  for  one  or  more  of  these  magazines,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bee  -  Keepers'  Review,  I  can  make  the  fol- 
lowing offers : 

Success,   and   the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  for    only    $1-75 

Success,  and  any  one  of  the  atiove  Ji.oo  magazines,   and  the   Bee-Keepers'    Review,   for  only 2.50 

Success,  and  any  two  of  the  al>ove  Ji. 00  magazines,   and  the   Bee-Keepers'   Review,    for  only 3.00 

Success,  and  any  three  of  the  above  Si. 00  magazines,  and  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,    for  only ...  ,3.50 

Success,  Review  of    Reviews    (new),   and  the   Bee-Keepers'   Review,   for  only 3.00 

Success,  Review  of  Reviews  lold),  and  the  Bee-Keepers'    Review,  for  only 4.00 

Success.  Current  I<iterature    mew),   and  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,    for  only 3.00 

Success,  Current    Literature  lold),  and  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  for  only 4.00 

Success,  the  New  Kngland  Magazine,  and   the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  for  only 3.00 

Success,  Review  of  Reviews  1  newi,  any  one  of  the  alx)ve  51.00  magazines  and  the  Review  for  only  3.50 

Success,  Leslie's  Weekly,   and   the   Bee-Keepers'    Review,   for  onlj'   3.75 

Success,  Review  of  Reviews  mew),  Leslie's  Weekly,  and    the  Bee-Keepers'  Review,    for  only 4.75 

Success,  North  American  Review  (new),  Review  of  Reviews    mewi.and   the   Review,    for  only  5.00 

Magazines  will  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses  as  desired. 

\Y.  Z.  HUTCHIXSOX,  Flint,  Mich. 
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I50  Kinds  for  i6c. 

Itisatitct  that  Salz.-r's  vet.'f'tableaiid  flower  , 

seeds  are  hjiuul  in  nioic  gardens 

and  on  more  farms  ll.::n  aiiv  oiler 

in  America.     'I'l.eie  is  icas-uii  li  r  this. 

iwn  and  operate  over  Ci:(i()  ai-resfor 

jiodnrtion  of  oiir  <di0i(e  Eeeiis.  In 

order  to  indme  yon  to  try  tliein 

we  make  tl.o  loUovving  ui'iyrec- 

edented  otter : 

Fof  "EG  Cents  Postpaid (^ 

20  liin(N  .-t  nirest  InsrioDs  radishes, 
I'l  ma^ninecnl  earliost  meluos. 


lt>> 


i  b'.' 


.  tun 


leltuco  varU'l.es, 
1-2  »:>lendi  1  bed  sorts, 
6i  goritonuslj-  braulil'ul  floiver  seeds, 

in  all  150  kinds  positively  fnniisJiinft 
busliels   of     cliarniinfT    flowers   iind 
lots  and  lots  of  clioi<'e   vegetaliles,/ 
tosetlier  with  our  preat   eatalopue/' 
telling;  all  about  Teosinle   and  I'ea 
On'  and  Bromusand   Speltz,  onion 
seed  at  60c.  a   pound,  ete.,  all  only 
for  1 6o.  in  stamps.    Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZERSEEDCO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


—  If  yon  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYPE  -   WRITER. 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has  an 
OJell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
woald  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 


National  Bee -Keepers 
Association. 

Objects  of  the  Association. 


To  promote   and   protect   the    interests  of  its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honej'. 


Annual  Membership,  $i.oo. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 

E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  O.. 

President. 
R.  C.  AIKIN,  I^ovELAxXD,  Colo. 

Vice  President 
Dr.  A.  B.  MASON,  Toledo,  O. 

Secretary. 
EUGENE  SECOR,  Forest  City,  Iowa. 

Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors. 


E.  Whitcomb.  Friend,  Neb. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Flint,  Mich. 
A.  I.   Root,  Medina,  O. 

E.  T.  Abbott,  St.    Joseph.  Mo. 

P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
E   R.  Root,  Medina,  O. 
T.  G   Newman,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N   Y. 
W.  F.  Marks,  Chapinville,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Hamb.^ugh,  Escondido,  Cal. 
C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  Ills. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ills 


HDake  Vour  Own  Hives. 


3ee  ^  Keepers 

Will  save  money  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making' 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for   Catalogue. 

W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO.. 

384  Ruby  St., 

Rockford,    Ills. 

I  01  gt 
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A  MONTHLY    JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$L00  A  YEAR. 
W.  Z.  HOTCHIMSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

VOL.  XV.       FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  FEB.  10,  1902.       NO.  2. 


A  GAR -LOAD  OF  HONEY. 

BY   M.  A.  GILL. 

Some  of  the   Many  Winter  and  Spring 
Preparations  that   are  Needed  > 

For  its  Production. 

Prepared   ess  is  the  secret  of  most  successes— Albert  j  .  Beveridge. 


EDITOR  Review:— Vou  have  asked  me 
to  cover  the  ground  from  beginning  to 
end,  of  producirg  a  carload  of  comb 
honey.  I  vvill  say  that  with  some  reluc- 
tance and  many  misgivings,  I  have  con- 
sented to  do  so. 

First,  I  will  ask  you,  and  the  readers  of 
the  Review,  not  to  be  too  critical;  for, 
with  my  numerous  duties,  and  want  of 
literary  training,  my  plans  as  well  as  my 
details  will  no  doubt  be  lacking  in  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  in  thoroughness  of  ex- 
planation. 

A   BEE-KEEPER    IS    I.IKE   A   GENERAL 
LEADING    AN    ARMY. 

In  the  beginning  I  will  say  that  only  in 
rare  instances  is  a  General  successful  who 
goes  into  battle  without  a   plan ;   and  the 


management  of  and  care  of  700  colonies 
of  bees  is  not  entirely  unlike  leadin.;  an 
army,  either  to  victory  or  defeat;  so  in 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,  by  putting 
everything  in  readiness  for  the  honey 
season,  during  the  winter  months. 

In  working  for  comb  honev  wiUi  S- 
frame,  L.  hive,  I  figure  on  from  20  to  4<^ 
per  cent,  of  natural  swarming.  (The  mat- 
ter of  swarming  I  will  speak  of  later.  ) 

The  hives  for  that  much  increase  arc  pre- 
pared during  the  winter  months,  and  in 
the  spring  hauled  to  the  different  apiaries, 
each  one  set  on  an  individual  stand  and 
eveled  by  a  spirit  level. 

In  order  to  be  thoroughly  prej  ared 
for  a  ciop  of  honey,  I  have  2,100  supers 
for  700  colonies.  These,  too,  are  well 
scraped,  cleanetl  and  filled  with  sections 
during  February,  March  and  .A.pril. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  DRAWN  COMB 
IN  SECTIONS. 
In  filling  supers  I  aim  to  have  700,  or 
one  for  each  colony,  with  a  row  of  drawn 
comb,  from  the  previous  year,  across  the 
front  and  rear  end  of  each  super;  the  two 
center  rows  being  filled  with  full  sheets 
of  foundation.  Honey  will  be  stored  in 
the  drawn  comb  as  soon  as  any  appears 
beyond  the  daily  needs  of  the  colonies; 
comb  building,  too,  will  not  lag,  as  the 
foundation  is  right  over  the  heart  of  the 
cluster  where  there  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat. 

EXCESSIVE  SWARMING   PREVENTED. 

This  plan,  I  think,  has  something  to  do 
in  preventing  excessive  swarming;  for 
a  large  per  cent,  of  colonies  thus  start- 
ed in  the  supers,  can,  by  proper  handling, 
be  led  onward  and  upward  (so  to  speak) 
beyond  the  temptation  to  swarm. 

Do  I  hear  a  storm  of  criticism  brewing 
by  those  who  will  say  that  if  I  use  combs 
from  the  previous  year  I  cannot  produce 
A,  No.  I  honey  ?  To  all  such  I  will  say, 
my  honey  sells  for  the  top  price,  and 
pleases  my  customers — that  is  all  I  am 
raising  it  for. 

To  the  charge  of  using  drawn  combs 
from  the  previous  year,  I  plead  guilt}-, 
and  worse — it  was  premeditated. 

I  always  get  all  the  honey  finished  up 
t\\a.\.  \s,  possible  for  me ,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  a  lot  of  drawn  combs  for  next 
year's  use;  which  I  claim,  in  this  climate, 
with  its  long  season  and  peculiar  ending, 
can  just  as  well  be  done  as  not — yes, 
even  better  done  than  not. 

PUTTING  TOGETHER   SECTIONS. 

Before  describing  the  matter  of  putting 
up  sections,  I  would  like  to  introduce  my 
wife  and  two  daughters,  the  Misses 
Marion  and  Ethel,  for  they  cut  quite  a 
figure  in  the  production  of  a  car  load  of 
comb  honey. 

In  putting  up  sections  I  use  a  Rauch- 
fuss  combined  machine.  If  there  is  any 
better  I  have  not  seen  it;  as  the  sections 
go  right  from  the  crate  to  the  super  with 
one  operation. 


While  doing   this   work   we  generally 
work  from  two  to    four   days    out    of   the 
week,    according    to  the  housework    and 
social  requirements  of  the  ladies. 
MOISTENING   SECTIONS   FOR    FOLDING. 

I  act  as  supernumerary  by  cleaning 
supers,  dampening  sections,  cutting  foun- 
dation, w^edging  up  and  carrying  supers 
to  and  from  the  operator  at  the  machine. 
I  wet  the  sections  with  a  fountain  syringe, 
using  the  smallest  size  point.  I  have  the 
w'ater  quite  warm,  and  hold  the  point 
close  to  the  openings  in  the  sections  so 
that  a  whole  crate  can  be  moistened  very 
quickly. 

Of  course,  the  sections  should  be  keyed 
up  tight  in  the  crate,  so  that  no  water  will 
get  out  on  the  face  of  the  sections,  for 
the  foundation  will  not  stick  to  a  wet 
surface. 

CUTTING    UP  FOUNDATION    FOR 
STARTERS. 

In  cutting  up  the  foundation,  I  put 
fifty  sheets  into  a  box  that  just  fits  the 
sheets  of  foundation,  but  with  one  end 
and  the  top  open.  The  box  has  saw-kerfs 
sawed  down  through  the  sides,  at  equal 
distances  apart,  as  guides  for  cutting  the 
sheets  into  five  equal  parts.  In  cutting 
I  use  a  scalloped  bread  knife  dipped  in 
warm  soap  suds;  and  b}-  a  quick  sawing 
motion,  I  can,  in  less  than  one  minute, 
have  five  piles  (250)  of  starters  that  are 
true,  and  as  loose  as  a  pack  of  cards. 

My  wife  is  champion  at  the  filliiig  of 
supers,  as  she  will  average  to  fill  100  sup- 
ers in  eight  hours. 

As  the  supers  are  filled  they  are  packed 
away  and  covered  with  newspapers  to 
keep  off  the  dust,  for  if  they  are  not  need- 
ed this  year  they  will  be  read}'  for  use 
the  next. 

Having  the  hives  and  sections  all  ready 
for  the  season's  work,  living  as  we  live, 
in  the  city,  knowing  that  there  is  one 
apiary  for  everv  da}-  in  the  week,  that 
they  are  from  three  to  eight  miles  out, 
and  realizing  what  it  means  in  work,  we 
are  getting  eager  for  the  fray. 

LoNGMONT,  Colo.  Jan.  29.  1902. 
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DANGERS  OF  INBREEDING. 

BY    F.    B.    SIMPSON. 

They  may  not  be  so   Great  with    Bees 

as  with  Higher  Animals,  but  of 

this  we  are  Uncertain. 


I'liiiiiis  (ioiic  wiiliout  example,  in  Iheir 
INHRHKIiING    A    SUCCESS     IN     ESTABTJSH- 
ING    STRAINS,  ONI.V   ONCE     IN    A 
THOUSAND    TIMES. 

RS  a    further     reason    why    inbreeding 
shouhl     be   avoided,    except   experi- 
mentally, I  will  refer  the  reader   to  those 
excellent  quotations  in  Mr.  Getaz'  article 
on  page  362  (  Dec.  Review).     It  will  there 
be  noted  that  in    a    very    few   rare   cases, 
perhaps  one  man  in  a   thousand   has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  one  animal  in 
a  thousand  that   fa%-ored   the   foundation 
of  a  race,  breed  or  strain  by  the   employ- 
ment of  inbreeding.     Races,    strains  and 
breeds      having      thus     been      founded, 
they  were  very  naturally  dependent  upon 
their  method  of  foundation  for  their  con- 
tinuence;    so    that    later    breeders   have 
found  it  necessary  to  follow  in    the   foot- 
steps of  their  predecessors.     Even  assum- 
ing that  the   same   laws    would  apply   to 
bees,  is  it  reasonable  to  ask   the  rank  and 
file  of  bee-keepers  to   improve   their  bees 
by  inbreeding,  when  we    practically  have 
not  yet   even    obtained    a    well    definetl 
breed  or  strain?  Is  it  safe  to  put  the  prop- 
Ojition   in    this  way,    when   the   chances 
tor  success  are  against  all    but   the   thou- 
SHudth    man    with    the    thousandth    bee? 
What    proportion    of     bee-keepers   have 
had  sufficient  success  in  inbreeding,  even 
the  most  vegetative  of   the   domestic  ani- 
mals, to  enable  them  to  successfully  cope 
with  the  vastly  more  subtle   and    compli- 
cated problems  concerning  the  individual 
and  communal  character  of  the  bee? 

Inbreeding   has     done    us   remarkable 
service  in  improving  our  domestic   ani- 


issue  are  to  be  feared — .SHAKi:sri:ARE, 

mals.  The  first  improvement  is  usually 
obtained  by  crossing  a  highly  prepotent 
male,  with  females  of  lower  breeding,  and 
thus  less  prepotent.  The  produce  mostly 
resembles  the  male,  and  thus  we  get  uni- 
formity. By  continuing  this  process  we 
eventually  get  our  females  of  so  high  a 
grade  of  breeding,  and  with  so  many  inbred 
crosses,  that  no  one  short  of  the  "eminent 
breeder"  described  in  my  quotation  from 
Darwin  (page  268,  SeptemVjer  Review )  can 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  uniformity  that 
he  desires;  and  that  in  the  relatively 
poorer  generations,  was  easily  obtained 
by  reason  of  the  "prepotence"  of  the 
male  which  is  now  in  opposition  to  the 
added  prepotence  of  the  female.  But  in 
the  bee.  where  but  one  mating  is  possible, 
we  have  no  such  conditions;  for  it  will 
not  sufTice  to  use  brothers  instead  of  the 
satne  individual.  We  do  not  even  know 
the  relative  difference  between  the  hered- 
itary qualities  of  the  drone  and  the  queen, 
or  even  between  the  drone  from  a  virgin 
queen  and  one  that  has  mated;  we  are  en- 
tering an  unknoivn  territory,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  average  bee-keeper  would  ob- 
tain the  best  results  by  having  the  prob- 
lem made  as  primitive  and  simple  as 
po.ssible. 

MATING  UNRi;i.ATED  SPECIMENS  GIVES 
GREATER  CHANCES  FOR  SELECTION. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  nearer  nat- 
ural conditions  we  can  get,  the  more  we 
will  find  that  the  produce  of  two  unrelat 
ted  bees  will  resemble  each  parent  most 
equally.  Starting  on  this  simple  princi- 
ple we  can  in  this  way  most  easily   trace 
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the  hereditary  tendencies,  whereas,  as 
soon  as  we  get  relatively  unequal  prepo- 
tency we  will  have  just  so  much  more 
difficulty.  Besides  this,  as  Mr.  Getaz  has 
admirably  pointed  out,  inbreeding,  in- 
tensifies both  the  bad  and  the  good  qual- 
ities, and  we  must,  therefore,  wait  for  the 
occurrence  of  a  much  more  perfect  bee 
for  inbreeding  than  we  need  have  for 
improvment  without  inbreeding.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  qualities  are 
relative  only,  and  it  is  the  balance  be- 
tween the  good  and  bad  which  counts. 
One  difficulty  of  inbreeding  is  that  the 
more  closely  related  animals  are,  the 
more  frequently  it  will  happen  that  ani- 
mals having  similar  good  qualities  will 
also  hav^e  similar  bad  qualities,  so  that 
unless  the  good  are  in  overpowering  force, 
we  will  get  practically  no  change  in  bal- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can 
breed  the  unrelated,  we  can  more  often 
select  equally  good  individuals  whose  bad 
qualities  will  be  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  will  thereby  be  antagonized  and  re- 
duced while  the  good  will  be  intensified. 
We  first  judge  by  the  honey  crops  as  a 
"sine  qua  non,''''  we  then  select  those  two 
individual  breeders,  the  average  of  whose 
qualities  will  make  the  best  balance. 
Within  the  limits  of  what  we  consider 
necessary  traits  and  characters  to  distin- 
guish the  strain  of  breed,  we  choose  the 
most  diverse  in  character.  For  instance, 
we  do  not  allow  any  one  character  to 
lead  us  astray;  we  mate  the  longest-tongu- 
ed  with  the  shortest,  the  Grossest  with 
the  gentlest,  the  svvarmer  with  the  non- 
swarmers,  (within  the  limits  of  what  we 
considerer  useful,  we  of  course  eliminate 
all  that  possess  anj-  one  absolutely  con- 
demning quality.)  If  our  breeders  are 
tmrelated  in  the  first  instance,  and  from 
remote  localities,  we  will  by  that  means 
get  great  vigor  by  thus  crossing;  and,  as 
a  result,  our  first  few  generations  will  un- 
doubtedly' vary  even  much  more  than  the 
original  breeders;  but  we  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  condemn  any  until  we  are  sure 
that  the\  and  their  produce  have  really 
become  acclimated    and   accustomed   to 


their  environment,  l^oth   natural   and   in 
reference  to  our  management 
UNEXPLORED    FIELDS     SHOULD     BE     EN- 
TERED  WITH  THE  SIMPLEST    OF 
PROBLEMS. 
Soon  we   will   begin   to   recognize   the 
most  useful  variations,    and  we  will,  con- 
sequently,   gradually    narrow    the    limits 
of  our  .strain,    making   the   requirements 
more  restrictive,    with  the  result  that  the 
extreme  types  will  be   rejected;   and,    al- 
though we  will  still  mate  the  most  diverse 
which  we  retain,  yet  their  characters  will 
gradually    become   more    uniform,     until 
our  efforts  will  be  rewarded  by  uniformity 
together  with  greater  vigor,   size  and  fer- 
tility than  we  are  likel}-   to   obtain  by  in- 
breeding.    By  this   tentative    method  we 
begin  in    our    unexplored   field  with  the 
most  simple   problem   we   can   get,    and 
gradually    educate   ourselves   up    to   the 
higher  and  more  difficult  problems;  which 
seems  a  seusible  course,   especially  when 
at  the  best  it  must   of   necessity    be  most 
difficult   to   recognize     the    most   useful 
characters  from  the  first. 
INBREEDING    WITH    BEES   NOT    LIKELV 
TO   BE   SO   EFFECTIVE   .A.S   WITH 
HIGHER   AN1M.\LS. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no 
man  of  unprejudiced  mind  has  yet  claim- 
ed that  inbreeding  will  produce  anything 
that  can  not  in  time  be  produced  without 
it,  provided  we  can  supply  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  unrelated  in<lividuals.  In 
breeding  the  domestic  animals,  the  great 
element  of  time  enters  into  the  matter  to 
such  an  extent  that  inbreeding  has  prov- 
ed a  practical  necessity;  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  likewise  with 
the  bee,  for  the  generations  are  too  fre- 
quent. Also,  as  inbreeding  cannot  be  in- 
dividual, but  only  collateral,  in  bees,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  have  an\'thing 
like  the  same  effect  for  good  and  likewise 
for  evil  as  in  the  higher  animals.  F'ur- 
thermore,  we  have  as  j-et  no  proof  that 
insects  can  be  made  to  vary  (hereditarily) 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  the  higher  animals. 
It  is  true  that  the  same   laws  of  develop- 
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tnent  run  through  the  entire  system  of  ani- 
mated nature,  but  in  her  communal  rela- 
tions as  against  the  individual,  besides 
the  fact  of  parthenogenesis,  places  the 
bee  on  a  basis  decidedly  her  own. 
WHAT  THE  HKl-:-KEEl'KR  HICTTER  NOT 
ATTEMPT. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  we  are  igno- 
rant as  to  whether  or  not  a  great  many  of 
the  existing  variations  are  due  to  slight 
mixtures  ot  blood  from  other  distinct 
varieties.  Nor  can  we  say  how  far  color 
is  correlated  to  other  qualities,  or  what  is 
the  effect  of  manipulation.  In  view  of 
these  facts  I  think  it  wisest  not  to  recom- 
mend the  average  bee-keeper  to  attempt 
to  do  something  about  which  he  cannot 
be  well  posted;  but  on  the  other  hand  to 
keep  at  least  one  colony  supplied  with 
drones  not  closely  related  to  his  other 
colonies;  so  if  nature  wants  toinbreed  she 
can,  but  she  will  not  have  to  in  order  to 
get  purely  mated  queens. 

In  this  connection  I  would  respectfull}' 
recommend  to  him  who  wishes  to  improve 
his  bees  by  breeding,  the  reading  of  my  ar- 
ticle in  the  August  Review.  It  may  seem 
complicated  at  first,  but  I  think,  with  a 
little  study,  it  will  he  found  intelligible; 
and  let  me  say  that  in  comparison  to  even 
the  fundamental  requirments  of  inbreed- 
ing, it  is  as  arithmetic  is  to  the  higher 
mathematics.  It  will  also  be  noted  that 
in  that  aiticle  a  method  is  given  by  which 
Mr.  Getaz'  objection  to  the  introduction 
of  outside  blood  can  be  practically  over- 
come by  using  it  in  comparatively  small 
quantities  after  careful  tests. 

CONTINUED    INBREEOING   CAUSES  DIMIN- 
ISHED  VinOR,    FERTII^ITV   AND   SIZE. 

In  Mr.  Getaz'  Article,  page  362,  he 
says,  in  reference  to  the  fecundity  of  the 
Bales  cattle  suffering,  "It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  inbreeding  in  itself  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble."  This  is  evi- 
dently Mr.  Getaz'  own  statement,  as  I 
cannot  find  any  authorities  that  do  not 
ajjree  upon  continued  clo.se  inbreeding 
usually  causing  diminished  vigor,  fertility 
and   size.     He   furtlier  slates    "If  so,    it 


would  have  manifested  itself  in  the  Jer- 
seys, I'Viesians  and  other  milking  breeds, 
as  well  as  in  the  Shorthorns."  Mr.  Getaz 
ignores  the  fact  that  I  have  shown  it  to 
be  the  case  in  reference  to  Jerseys,  and  I 
have  not  only  hid  anexcalleut  opportu- 
nity of  judging  here,  but  have  also  visited 
the  Island  of  Jersey  and  have  seen  the 
conditions  prevailing  there.  Further- 
more, I  have  had  no  interest  in  breeding 
Jerseys  for  several  years,  and  I  am  not 
prejudiced  for  or  against  them,  and  there- 
fore have  no  business  reasons  for  adding 
to  or  subtracting  from  the  whole  truth, 
even  if  it  were  natural  for  me  to  do  so. 
Professor  Thomas  Shaw  is  a  great  modern 
authority,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  quoting 
from  his  excellent  work  on  Animal  Breed- 
ing. 
TESTIMONY  OF  AN  EMINENT  AUTHORITY. 

In-and-in  breeding,  when  carried  too 
far  will  produce  along  with  other  evils; 
loss  of  size,  delicacy  of  constitution,  and 
general  deterioration. 

That  in-and-in  breeding  tends  to  great- 
er delicacy  of  constitution  is  evidenced 
ill  the  much  greater  frequency  of  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases  in  the  descend- 
ents  of  annuals  that  have  been  long  in- 
bred. Among  the  Shorthorn  types  none 
h  ive  been  more  persistently  inbred  than 
the  Bites  families,  and  it  would  probably 
be  correct  to  say  that  in  no  other  class  of 
Shorthorns  is  tuberculosis  so  frequently 
found.  In-and-in  breeding  has  also  been 
carried  to  a  great  length  among  certain 
families  of  Jerseys,  and  in  these  the  ten- 
dency to  tuberculous  affections  has  been 
quite  pronounced.  It  has  further  been 
noticed  in  the  delicacy  of  the  calves  of 
highly  inbred  females.  The  mortalit\- 
among  them  is  much  larger  than  among 
calves  of  cows  not  thus  inbred.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  substantiate  these  state- 
ments in  the  absence  of  figures  collected 
from  the  facts,  but  belief  in  their  correct- 
ness aiiijug  intelligent  breeders  is  so  gen- 
eral as  to  influence  them  when  purchas- 
iuLf  animiis  of  either  of  the  classes 
named;  nor  is  it  to  be  understood  that 
they  apply  to  any  but  families  that  have 
been  long  and  persistently  inbred." 

THE    BEE-KEEI'IvR   BETTER    LET    IN- 

BREIvDING    .\LONE. 

I'util  we  can  get  a  belter  idea  of  just 
what  position  the  bee  occupies  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life,  it  will  not  be  possible 
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for  us  to  decide  how  far  inbreeding  will 
be  of  use  or  a  detriment.  I  therefore  be- 
lieve that  if  the  bee-breeder  will  let  in- 
breeding alune,  commercially,  until  it 
has  been  investigated  experimentally,  he 
will  in  a  measure  save  the  industry  from 
the  ill  advised  inbreeding  which  has  been 
done,  for  instance,  among  trotting  horses, 
and  which  causes  apparently  "spontane- 
ous" variations  which  can  only  be  refer- 
red to  an  ancester  that  should  not  have 
been  thus  bred.  This  incidental  inbreed- 
ing is  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties  in 
breeding  horses.  With  the  very  rapid 
breeding  and  maturity  among  V)ees,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  we  may  yet  obtain 
a  large  number  of  individuals  of  excellent 
quality,  and  practically  unrelated,  two  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  inbreeding  are  prac- 
tically eliminated;  and  the  comparatively 
slight  expense  at  which  we  can  test  bees 
bids  fair  to  keep  these  reasons  from  be- 
coming a  menace. 

I  use  "inbreeding"  in  the  sense  of  con- 
tinuous and  consecutive  mating  of  close- 
ly related  individuals;  and  not  in  the 
sense  of  originally  vinrelated  individuals 
eventually  producing,  by  crossing,  bees 
which  may  be  related  by  reason  of  a  com- 
mon ancestor  in  a  remote  generation. 

The  latter  case  is  one  in  which  the 
small  bee-keeper  will  often  find  his  bees, 
and  he  should  not  fear  the  result,  provid- 
ed his  careful  selection  is  based  on  useful- 
ness. And  if  he  has  started  with  a  fair 
number  of  individuals  which  are  unrela- 
ted, he  need  not  introduce  new  blood  un- 
til he  finds  degeneration  commencing. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  the  very  extensive 
bee-keeper  who  can  follow  my  plan  con- 
tinuously without  any  inbreeding,  but 
what  I  wish  to  give  a  warning  against,  is 
the  advice  to  inbreed  from  the  start  with- 
out further  knowledge. 

Barring  that  "great  and  scientific" 
bouquet,  which  is  far  too  large  and  frag- 
rant for  me,  the  contribution  which  Mr. 
Doolittle  makes  to  the  January  number, 
is  very  encouraging  so  far  as  it  discusses 
my  opinions;  and  it  is  just  such  a  criticism 
as  will  tend  to  make  my  efforts  of  .some 
account.    Mr.  Doolittle  bases  his  ideas  on 


his  own  actual  experience  without  doing 
great  violence  to  scientific  facts. 

Nineteen  out  of  twenty  is  not  "narrow," 
but  judging  other  localities  by  Borodino 
is  what  I  referred  to.  We  evidently  dif- 
fer in  opinion  only,  and  we  must  wait  for 
controlled  mating  to  give  us  the  facts. 

With  a  control  of  50  per  cent,  or  less, 
of  the  colonies  (  controlled  colonies  Ital- 
ian— others  black)  in  mating  distance,  I 
obtained  pure  mating?  in  80  per  cent,  of 
the  queens  I  reared.  The  number  of 
queens  reared  has  been  small,  and  there- 
fore, no  principle  is  proven  by  the  above 
figures;  although  I  feel  certain  that  I 
would  have  obtained  very  nearly  equal 
results    if    I  had  reared  a  larger  nimiber. 

But  this  matter  seems  greatlv  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  drones  reared;  and 
the  commercial  breeder  must  decide  just 
how  much  honey  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  pure  matings. 

I  believe  in  Uzierzon  so  far  as  he  refers 
to  virgin  queens,  but  after  the  queen 
mates  I  do  not  consider  his  opinions  as 
sufficiently  established.  How  Mr.  Doo- 
little can  reconcile  the  contamination 
theory  with  the  drone  being  the  son  of 
his  mother,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  beekeepers  care  little 
for  absolutely  pure  mating,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  time  when  some  of 
the  "rankest"  will  be  willing  to  pay  more 
money  for  pu-e  queens  than  for  slightly 
mongrel  ones.  We  should  not  exactly 
attempt  to  breed  to  a  "feather, "  nor  should 
we  ignore  golden  bands  entirely,  but, 
other  things  being  equal,  we  must  obtain 
uniformily  marked  bees  if  we  expect  to 
gain  any  great  degree  of  iini/onnify. 

DRONK  INKI.IENCE  AND  CONTROI.r^Kn 
M.^TINC;. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  IVIr.  Dooliltle's 
opinion  on  drone  influence,  was  from  ex- 
perience, but  his  experience  in  this  mat- 
ter does  not  prove  thefacf,  as  there  are 
too  many  factors  concerned;  and  without 
a  comparison  of  the  breeding  we  can  gain 
little  information.  My  mismated  queens 
have  given  me  a  much  larger  proportion 
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of  bees  resembling  blacks  than  those  re- 
sembling their  Italian  ancestors.  Are 
the  Italians  contaminated?  Are  tlie  blacks 
inbred?  Or,  are  the  Italians  deficient  in 
pre]H)U'iu-y      that      the     blacks    possess? 


Controlled  mating  will  be  the  greatest 
discoverer  of  facts  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point, and  many  of  our  differences  of 
opinion  must  wait  until  then. 

Cuba,  N.  Y.  Feb.  4  1902. 


LONG-TONGUED   BEES. 

HY    G.    G.    MILLER 

Length  of  Tongue  in  Bees  may  be  of 

Some  Value,  but  it  is  Still  an 

Unsettled  Question. 

Modest  doubt  is  call'd  the  beacon  of  the  wise — shakesi'HEark. 


FRIEND  Hutchinson,  the  Review  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  bringing  out 
some  real  information  about  the  rearing 
of  queens.     I  congratulate  you. 

AnVANT.\GKS   OK    FACE   TO    PACK 
DISCUSSIONS. 

I  have  read  over  several  times  the  sec- 
ond column  on  page  340,  and  I  am  not 
entirely  certain  whether  I  understand  it 
correctly.  There  sceiiis  to  be  in  it  a  hint 
that  red  clover  is  the  only  plant  to  be 
considered  as  having  long  tubes.  I  very 
strongly  suspect  that  if  Mr.  Simpson  and 
I  could  sit  down  by  the  wood-pile  and 
talk  it  over,  we  would  find  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  disagreement  between  us  as  to 
the  value  of  long  tongues.  But  here  we 
are  at  loggerheads  in  print.  He  says, 
"I  contend  that  tongue-length,  of  itself^ 
is  practically  of  no  value,"  while  my 
creed  might  be  worded,  "I  contend  that 
tongue-length,  of  ilscif,  is  practically  of 
great  value." 

LONG-TONGUED   BEES    MAY   BE    LAZV. 

Then  he  defines  his  meaning  and  shows 
that  he  has  in  mind  something  entirely 
diflferent  from  the  meaning  I  attach  to 
his  words,  when  he  adds,  "that  is.  that 
the  additional  length  does  not  carry  with 
it  a  guarantee  that  the  possessor  is  supe- 
lior."  I  curb  the  inclination  to  say,  "Who 
says  it  does?"    and    reply,    "In   that  I  am 


entirely  agreed  with  you."  I  believe 
that  a  bee  may  have  a  tongue  of  extra 
length  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  lazy  bee. 

V^HERE   I.ONG   TONGUES    MAY   BE 
OF   VALUE. 

But  I  insist  that  when  the  bees  of  a 
certain  apiary  have  access  to  ten  acres  of 
red  clover,  none  of  them  having  tongues 
long  enough  to  reach  the  nectar,  except 
the  bees  of  a  single  colony,  the  extra 
tongue-length  of  that  colony  is  of  great 
value;  even  though  that  colony  be  infe- 
rior in  general  10  the  others.  And  I  think 
we  would  be  agreed  on  that.  But  I  think 
the  real  point  of  disagreement  would 
come  when  friend  Simpson  would  add, 
"But  that  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  the 
amount  of  flowers  with  long  tubes  is  so 
small  as  to  make  tongue-length  practical- 
ly of  no  vahie."  On  the  contrary  I  think 
the  red-clover  crop  and  the  crop  from 
other  flowers  with  deep  tubes  of  enough 
consequence  to  make  tongue-length  prac- 
tically nl  great  value.  Well,  we  can  hold' 
different  views  on  that  point  and  still  re- 
main good  friends,  can't  we,  Mr.  Simj)- 
son?  We  are  entirely  agreed,  however, 
in  saying  that,  for  general  purposes,  extra 
tongue-lengtli  does  not  necessarily  prove 
extra  value. 

LONGEVITY. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  misunderstand- 
ing the  first   paragraph  on  page  341,    be. 
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cause  Mr.  Simpson  does  not  quote  the 
whole  of  the  Straw.  What  I  said,  prac- 
ticalH^  was  that  no  one  had  claimed  that 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  queen  "will  be- 
get longevity  in  her  offspring."  I  think 
a  nucleus  is  a  good  thing  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  queen,  but  not  to  beget  longev- 
ity in  her  offspring. 

INTELLIGENCE  OF  BEE  BREEDERS. 
I  think  I  am  agreed  with  Mr.  Simpson 
that  bee-breeders  ma}-  out-rank  breeders 
of  other  animals  in  general  intelligence, 
but  I  had  an  idea  that  on  the  subject  of 
breeding,  breeders  of  other  animals  were 
far  ahead.  Possibly  I  overestimate  the 
special  knowledge  of  breeders  of  other 
animals,  but  I  know  of  at  least  one  bee- 
breeder  of  many  years'  experience  who 
has  an  immense  stock  of  ignorance  on 
the  subject  of  breeding;  and  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  act  of  condescension  on  the  part 
of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Getaz  and  Simpson 
to  be  willing  to  talk  upon  the  subject  at 
all  with  one  who  knows  so  little  about  it 
as  I  do. 

Marengo,  111.     Nov.  23rd,  1901. 

[Dr.  Miller  sent  the  foregoing  to  Mr. 
F.  B.  Simpson,  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  who 
makes  the  following  comments. — Ed. 
Review.] 

I  was  in  error  in  using  "red  clover"  as 
if  it  were  synonymous  with  "long  corrola 


tubed."  I  meant  the  latter.  I  did  not 
mean  to  miply  what  you  say.  I  did  not 
say  all  or  even  a  majority  but  "man3' 
Southern  breeders."  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  there  are  many  such,  al- 
though not  all,  who  do  not  obtain  honey 
crops  from  long  corrola  tubes. 

Yes,  I  think  we  agree  generall}',  al- 
though I  am  not  certain  that  we  have  the 
same  idea  of  the  meaning   of  "superior." 

We  will  have  to  agree  to  disagree  on 
the  one  point,  however;  the  extra  tongue- 
length  of  that  colony  would  make  it  possi- 
hle  for  them  to  reach  the  nectar,  but  it 
would  be  no  guarantee  of  their  willing- 
ness to  reach  it.  My  experiments  with 
glossometers  and  observations  on  the  way 
different  bees  act  towards  them,  make 
me  believe  very  firmly  in  thistheor}^;  and 
that  if  your  one  colony  actually  gathered 
nectar  from  the  red  clover  while  the  others 
did  not,  it  would  be  a  guarantee  of  extra 
energy  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
superiority,  and  1  do  not  believe  the  bees 
could  possess  it  without  showing  it  on 
other  sources  of  honey. 

Yes,  Doctor,  we  can  remain  good 
friends  even  if  we  are  long-tongued;  but 
on  one  condition,  and  that  is  if  you  will 
stop  using  such  "ridiculous"  expressions 
as  the  last  ten  words  of  your  comments. 
All  good  people  should  rise  in  a  body  to 
reprimand  you  for  that. 


INFLUENCE  OF  NURSE-BEES. 

BY  G.  A.  OLMSTEAD. 

Doubtful  if  it  Effects   General  Characteristics 
But  it  may  Influence  Longevity. 

There  is  nothing  can  equal  the  tender  hours  when  life  is  first  in   bloom — hykon. 


FRIEND  Hutchinson,  you  may  re- 
member a  paper  read  by  H.  E.  Perry, 
at  our  county  convention  a  year  ago,  in 
which  he  advocated  selecting  certain  col- 
onies and  keeping  them  storing  comb 
honey;  advancing  the  idea  that  by  so  do- 


ing we  would  develop  a  greater   tendency 

to  secrete  wax  and  build  comb  honey. 

workers  don't    trnsmit  their 

oialities. 

In  the  discussion  I  claimed  that  even  if 

it    were  possible   to  develop   them    (the 
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workers)  in  the  way  suggested,  it  would 
be  of  no  use,  as  the  worker  bees  are  neu- 
ters, (to  all  practical  purposes)  and  could 
not  transmit  their  developed  traits;  neither 
could  they  influence  the  progeny  of  their 
mother  or  any  other  queen,  except  through 
the  nursing  of  their  young,  and,  as  they 
would  be  old  bees,  and  do  but  little  if  any 
nursing,  that  thory  would  not  hold. 

I  mention  this  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  are  a  great  many  quite  success- 
ful bee-keepers  who  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  a  worker  has  no  way  of  trans- 
mitting her  good  or  bad  traits. 

INFLUENCE   OF    BAD   COMP.\NY. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root  said  that  when  the  mat- 
ter was  discussed  in  the  journals  3-ears 
ago,  about  the  only  evidence  offered  to 
prove  that  the  nurse  bees  influenced  the 
young  which  they  fed,  was  that  when  a 
gentle  queen  was  put  in  the  place  of  a 
cross  one,  her  progeny  seemed  to  be 
affected  by  the  cross  nurse  bees,  and  was 
often  cross  and  disagreeable  to  handle. 

I  thought  it  only  a  case  of  bad  com- 
pany, but  resolved  to  experiment  some 
along  that  line,  and  here  is  the  result. 

AN    INTERESTING    EXPERIMENT. 

Colony  No. 2  consisted  of  j-ellow"  Ital- 
ians, and  were  the  meanest,  ugliest  bees 
I  ever  saw. 

No.  14  was  one  of  nij-  old  black  stock, 
some  I  have  had  for  15  years,  and  is  hard 
to  equal  for  industry  and  gentleness;  I 
never  use  a  veil  nor  hat,  and  only  a  little 
smoke. 

I  changed  places  with  these  queens, 
putting  the  one  from  N0.2  in  No.  14,  and 
that  from  No.  14  in  N0.2.  From  that 
time  the  brood  from  the  cross  queen  was 
nursed  by  the  gentle  bees  of  No.  14;  and 
as  soon  as  there  were  enough  of  those 
yellow  fellows  to  set  up  shop  they  were 
ready  to  defend  it  against  man  or  beast; 
and,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  once  gentle 
blacks  were  found  following  their  exam- 
ple, and  often  stung  me. 

Colony  No. 2  was  the  cross  Italian  to 
which  had  been  given  the  gentle  black 
quaen.      .\s  her  bees  began  to  hatch  and 


mingle  with  the  yellow  ones,  they  were 
inclined  to  fly  up,  and  often  stung 
when  handled;  and  some  might  think 
it  due  to  being  nursed  by  the  cross  bees, 
as  the}'  were  stirred  up  nearh^  every  day 
while  caring  for  the  brood,  but,  hold  on 
now,  I  took  out  a  frame  of  this  brood 
just  before  it  hatched,  and  put  it  in  a  col- 
ony of  Albinos,  the  gentlest  bees  I  ever 
saw,  and  when  that  brood  hatched,  the 
bees  were  very  gentle  and  showed  all  the 
old-time  traits  of  their  strain.  Being 
nursed  by  those  cross  bees  did  not  effect 
them  /;/  the  least. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  color  and  general 
characteristics  of  a  bee  are  not  influenced 
by  the  nurse  bees.  I  am  also  satisfied 
that  the  longevity  and  usefulness  of  a  bee 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  nurse  bees. 
I  have  made  only  a  few  experiments  in 
this  line,  but  I  will  give  them,  hoping 
others  will  try  them  next  season. 

SOME   COLONIES   POOR   NURSES. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  some  colonies 
alvvaj's  have  an  abundance  \>f  eggs,  yet 
never  seem  to  have  much  brood,  nor 
to  get  along  very  well;  so,  last  May  I  se- 
lected two  such  colonies,  and  took  a  comb 
containing  such  eggs  from  each,  and  put 
them  in  a  good  colony. 

The  eggs  in  one  soon  hatched,  and, 
later,  were  sealed;  while  the  others  were 
nearly  all  worthless.  In  one  case  the 
queen  seemed  at  fault,  while  in  the  other 
it  was  lack  of  proper  care  on  the  part  of 
the  nurse-bees.  Both  of  the  colonies  had 
plenty  of  honey  and  pollen,  and  plenty 
more  in  the  fruit  bloom  which  was  open 
at  that  time. 

The  larvie  in  some  colonies  will  be 
literally  swimming  in  food,  while  in  others 
it  is  apparently  in    a  starving   condition. 

Colony  No.  28  is  one  where  the  larviE  is 
always  well  fed,  while  No.  11  is  just  the 
opposite,  both  are  black  bees. 

Two  frames  of  drawn  comb  were  placed 
in  No. 2  (Italians)  on  May  14,  and  as  soon 
as  about  equally  well  filled  with  eggs, 
they  were  put,  one  in  No.  28,  the  other  in 
No.  II,  and  while  I  could  not  figure  very 
closely  on  the  lime,  I  think  I   am   safe  in 
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saying  it  was  two  weeks  after  the  yellow 
ones  had  comparatively  all  disappeared 
from  No.  II   before  those   of   No.  28  were 


IMPORTANCE   OF   WING-POWER. 

A.  I.  Root  has  asserted  (and  I  partly 
agree  with  him )  that  the  wings  of  a  bee 
are  the  last  to  develop.  If  this  be  so, 
one  can  readily  see  how  a  lack  of  food 
might  affect  the  development  of  the  most 
important  part  of  a  bee;  and  I  wish  to 
say  right  here,  that  if  there  had  been  as 
much  time  spent  examining  and  meas- 
uring the  wings  of  our  bees  as  there  has 
in  measuring  their  tongues,  we  would  be 
better  off.     I  would    rather    add    i-iooth 


of  an  inch  to  a   bee's   wing  than   to    her 
tongue. 

Stop  and  think  of  the  wonderful  influ- 
ence the  nurse-bees  have  on  the  larvae  in 
a  queen  cell.  Instead  of  a  short-lived 
worker  we  have  a  large,  perfectly  de- 
veloped queen,  capable  of  living  four  or 
five  years,  and  laying  thousands  of  eggs 
a  day  during  quite  a  part  of  her  life.  I 
I  believe  the  influer.ce  of  nurse-bees  offers 
the  greatest  field  for  investigation.  From 
experiments  made  this  fall  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  food  of  the  queen  and  work- 
er is  alike,  or  nearly  so;  but  I  will  not 
try  to  give  the  particulars  here,  as  this' 
article  is  already  somewhat  lengthy. 

EastBi^oomfield,  N.  Y.  Dec.  21,  1901. 


FOUL    BROODY    HIVES. 

BY   J.  M.  RANKIN. 

Some  Reasons   why  Disinfecting  may 

at   Times  be  a    Sensible 

Safeguard. 


I'll  make  assvirance  doubly  strre— shaki.si'icark 


BEAR  Friend  Hutchinson:  I  notice  your 
editorial  in  the  October  "Review"  on 
disinfecting  hives.  I  know  I  am  not 
alone  in  this  matter,  but  I  wish  to  enter 
a  prote.st.  Relying  on  your  good  judg- 
ment, let  us  take  this  illustration — Sup- 
posing a  man  had  a  colony  o  f 
bees  in  a  hive,  and  they  became 
infected  wnth  foul  brood,  their  combs 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  hive  in  a  doz- 
en places,  more  or  less,  and  he  treats  this 
colony  to  cure  the  disease.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  treatment  he,  of  course,  cuts  the 
combs  loose  from  the  sides  of  the  hives 
in  order  to  shake  the  bees  from  them,  and 
must,  necessarily,  no  matter  how  careful 
he  may  be,  leave  honey  daubed  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent  over  the  inside  of  the 
hive.  I  claim  in  this  case  it  is  necessary 
to  disinfect  the  hive.     I   know   that   you 


will  say  the  same  as  Mr.  France  does  that 
any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  would 
know  that  in  such  a  case  it  was  necessary 
to  disinfect  the  hive.  My  Dear  Mr 
Hutchinson,  I  wish  I  had  not  had  deal- 
ings with  men  during  the  past  season 
who  were  less  intelligent  than  this. 
With  the  practical,  up-to-date,  wide- 
awake bee-keeper  it  is  all  right  to  say  he 
can  do  so  and  so,  but  when  you  are  talk- 
ing to  a  farmer  who  perhaps  can  not  read, 
he  oftimes  displays  little  of  what  is  term- 
ed "horse  sen.se."  Wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  say  that  if  the  operation  has  been  care- 
fully done,  if  the  combs  have  been 
straight,  and  no  honey  daubed  around 
the  inside  of  the  hive,  it  would  be  unnec- 
essary to  disinfect  the  hive?  I  expect  to 
do  some  work  in  the  laboratory  this  win- 
ter to    determiuL'     whether  the   germ  of 
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foul  brood  can  be  grown  from  a  culture  of 
the  scrapings  from  the  inside  of  the 
hive. 

Ac.Ricri.TrRAi,  Coi.LKGE,  IMich. 

Oct.  19,  igor. 

[I  can  remember  when  it  seemed  to  me 
very  unreasonable  not  to  disinfect  the 
hive.  As  Mr.  Rankin  says,  it  seemed  as 
though  there  would  often  be  times  when 
honey  would  become  daubed  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  hive.  As  I  have  come  to 
thoroughly  understand  Mr.  McEvoy's 
method  of  treatment,  I  can  see  how  this 
will  do  no  harm,  if  his  method  is  care- 
fully followed.  When  the  bees  are  shak- 
en from  the  combs,  the}'  are,  of  course, 
full  of  honey  taken  from  the  old  combs — 
honey  that  is  probabh'  infected  with  ihe 
germs  of  foul  brood.  Now,  if  there  is 
any  honey  daubed  on  the  inside  of  the 
live,  what  is  the  first  thing  the  bees  will 
*lo?  I.ick  it  up  clean,  of  course.  The 
inside  of  the  hive  is  then  free  from  the 
spores  of  the  disease,  the  honey  contain- 
ing the  germs  all  having  been  taken  into 


the  sacs  of  the  bees.  After  the  bees  have 
filled  their  sacs  with  infected  hone}', 
what  particular  difference  does  it  make 
if  a  few  drops  of  honey  are  added?  Mr. 
McEvoy  allows  the  bees  to  build  comb 
two  or  three  days,  and  in  this  comb  is  de- 
posited all  of  the  honey  that  they  may 
have  brought  wit'i  them.  This  comb  con- 
taining the  honey  is  then  cut  out,  and 
thus  all  infection  is  taken  from  the  hive. 
I  presume,  however,  that  we  who  have 
had  no  experience  as  foul  brood  inspec- 
tors can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
wonderful  lack  of  sense  exhibited  by 
some  bee-keepers  in  their  attempts  to 
treat  colonies  infected  with  foul  brood; 
and,  in  view  of  this,  it  may  be  well  some- 
times to  take  what  may  seem  like  extra 
precautions.  A  hive  may  be  very  easily, 
quickly  and  cheaply  disinfected  by  paint- 
ing over  the  inside  with  kerosene  oil, 
setting  the  oil  on  fire,  and  allowing  it  to 
burn  off.  The  hive  ought  to  stand  exposed 
a  few  days  10  allow  the  oil-smell  to  disa- 
pear  before  it  is  used  again  to  put  bees 
in — f;d.  Review.] 
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Dknvkr,  Colorado,  is  the  Chicago  of 
the  West. 

Smoke  is  often  used  in  too  large  quan- 
tities when  removing  supers;  so  said  Mr. 
M.  .\.  Cxill,  at  the  Denver  convention. 
He  said  that  too  much  smoke  confuses 
the  bees  and  they  don't  know  which  way 
to  run. 

On  the  .scales  is  where  one  colony 
in  the  apiary  ought  to  be  kept  during  the 
working  season.  This  shows  what  is  be- 
ing done.  Bees  may  be  getting  more,  or 
less,  honey  than  is  suspected.  We  can 
not  have  too  much  knowledge  regarding 
our  business,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
tending. 


Cellar    Winterixc;    is     the    almost 
universal  method  in  ^Minnesota, 


»^*»»»ii*»«>i» 


S.  D.  Chapman,  of  Mancelona,  Mich- 
igan, who  last  winter  furnished  the  Re- 
view what  was  thought  by  many  the  best 
article  it  ever  published,  has  sent  another 
article  that  will  probably  appear  in  the 
next  issue. 


»/ifc"fc»k^».»ii-» 


Overstocking  was  being  discussed  at 
the  Colorado  convention,  and  some  were 
bemoaning  the  unfairness  of  one  bee- 
keeper crowding  in  upon  another's  field, 
when  Mr.  M.  A.  Gill  said  that  a  man 
foolish  enough  to  crowd  in  upon  another's 
territory  would  never  prove  a  serious  com- 
petitor. 
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A  Beginnkr  with  a  few  brains,  boards 
and  a  buzz  saw,  is  the  man  of  all  others 
who  feels  called  upon  to  invent  a  bee 
hive. 


»,r»F*.»^»»^»t" 


The  Hon.  Eugene  Si^cor  was  re- 
elcted  as  General  Manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers'  Assaociation.  The 
three  Directors  whose  terms  of  office  had 
expired  were  also  reelected. 

Winter  Losses  in  cellars  occur  the 
most  frequently  in  the  lowest  tier  of  hives. 
For  this  reason,  many  bee-keepers  use 
empty  hives  in  the  lowest  tier.  Probably 
this  is  a  matter  of  temperature;  the  lower 
part  of  the  cellar  is  colder  than  the  upper 
part.  For  this  reason,  the  weaker  colo- 
nies ought  to  be  put  in  the  upper  tier. 


»^1t«^L»^»  ■  "«^ 


Inbreeding  was  discussed  at  the  re 
cent  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Dai- 
rymen's Association,  where  were  assem- 
bled more  than  loo  practical  breeders, 
and  not  one  could  be  found  to  raise  a 
voice  in  favor  of  the  practice.  The  ad- 
vice was  not  to  inbreed  so  long  as  another 
animal,  equally  good,  but  not  related, 
could  be  secured. 


»^it»k^*^  »»^-» 


Safe  Introduction  of  queens  is 
probably  secured  upon  two  exactly  opj 
posite  principles,  viz.,  excitement  an 
quietness.  Tobacco  smoke  causes  excite- 
ment, and  allowing  the  bees  to  release 
a  ^iieen  by  eating  away  candy,  is  on 
the  quiet  order.  A  combination  of  the 
two  principles  is  not  desirable.  Have 
one  or  the  other  in  its  purity,  and  have  it 
thorouyhlv. 


^mft^^mP^*  »»ii^ 


The  PROI.IFICNESS  of  queens  is  affect- 
ed by  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
for  laying  when  they  first  begin  laying; 
at  least,  this  is  the  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Stahmann  of  Wisconsin,  at  the 
Minnesota  convention.  If  this  is  true,  it 
is  pretty  hard  on  the  queens  sent  out  by 
breeders  as  soon  as  the  queens  begin  la\'- 
ing,  and  thus  kept  from  laying  for  several 
days. 


Success  consists  in  "making  a  liveli- 
hood at  a  congenial  occupation."  This 
definition  suits  me  the  best  of  any  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  think  I  found  it  in  the  mag- 
azine called  Success. 

New  Jersey  bee-keepers  will  hold 
their  next  regular  meeting  on  Saturday, 
March  i,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  H.  M. 
Cook,  62  Cortland  St.,  New  York  City. 
Every  bee-keeper  is  most  cordially  in- 
vited to  be  present. 

ExTR.ACTED  Honey  production  is,  as 
a  rule,  more  profitable  in  Northern  Mich- 
igan than  is  the  production  of  comb 
honey.  The  short  season  and  cool  nights, 
are  not  conducive  to  the  building  of  comb 
and  the  capping  of  the  same.  Bees  will 
store  honey  in  drawn  combs  in  the  supers 
when  they  will  not  build  comb  nor  cap  it. 
Two-story  chaff  hives,  in  which  the  sec- 
tions are  protected  from  the  cold,  are  a 
great  aid  in  the  production  of  comb  honey 
in  that  locality. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Simpson  expects  next  month 
to  write  on  the  subject  of  measuring  bees' 
tongues,  illustrating  and  describing  the 
glossometer  that  he  uses.  Last  Septem- 
ber Mr.  vSinipson  and  myself  spent  nearly 
half  a  day  measuring  bees'  tongues  with 
this  instrument,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  was  the  most  exact  and  practical  way 
of  determining  how  far  a  bee  can  reacli 
with  its  tongue.  By  the  way,  he  expects 
to  finish  his  series  of  articles  on  breeding, 
in  two  or  three  more  issues. 

Queens  may  be  mated  with  selected 
drones  by  keeping  the  queen-rearing 
nuclei  and  the  colony  containing  the  se- 
lected drones,  in  an  isolated  situation; 
also  by  keeping  the  nuclei  with  young 
queens  in  the  cellar,  together  with  the 
colony  having  the  desired  drones,  and 
taking  them  from  the  cellar  in  the  after- 
noon after  other  drones  have  ceased  fly- 
ing. A  little  warm  syrup  fed  these  nuclei 
will  start  the  bees,  queens  and  drones  to 
flyuig.  Lei  us  not  forget  these  methods 
while  trying  our  tents  and  others  things. 
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Michigan  Bkk-Kkkpkrs  will  hold 
their  next  annual  nieetinfj  in  Lansing, 
with  the  following  men  as  olTioers:  Pres- 
ident, \V.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Mint;  \ice 
President,  Geo.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Rapid 
City;  Secretary.  J.  A.  Dart,  Petoskey; 
Treasurer,  vS    I).  Chapman,  Mancelona. 


■«•«  v**"*'-*" 


Price,  complete  wilh  Lamp, 
$5.00. 


Patented  Feb.  4,  1896. 

THK     RAlCHI-rSS,      COMHINKI)     SECTION- 
PRKSS   AND    l"OCNl)ATION-l-ASTENHR. 

In  the  first  article  of  this  issue,  Mr. 
(»ill  tells  how  his  wife  is  able  to  put  to- 
gether nearly  3,000  sections  in  eight 
hours,  fill  them  with  foundation,  and  put 
them  in  the  supers — filling  100  supers. 
He  says  that  she  uses  the  Rauchfuss  ma- 
chine, a  picture  cf  which  is  given  above. 
I  suppose  it  wouM  be  impossible  for  her 
to  anywhere  nearly  approach  this  amount 
of  work  with  any  other  machine  or  meth- 
od. It  practically  saves  one  handling  of 
the  sections.  It  cuts  the  work  in  two. 
It  has  always  been,  and  is  yet,  a  won- 
der to  me  why  extensive  honey  producers 


in  general  have  not  adopted  this  machine. 
I  presume  its  cost  has  stood  in  the  way, 
but  it  is  certainly  an  economical  machine, 
if  a  man  has  many  sections  to  put  to- 
gether and  fill  willi  foundation.  The 
work  is  rapid,  accurate,  and  requires 
little  practice.  Any  one  interested  would 
do  well  to  send  for  circulars  giving  fur- 
ther particulars,  testimonials  etC/  Write 
to  Frank  Rauchfuss,  1440  Market  St., 
Denver,  Colorado. 


ftPH^tf'^' 


OUKENS  are  often  injured  in  shipment. 
Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  One  proof  is 
that  a  very  superior  queen  often  turns  out 
to  be  a  ver}^  poor  queen  after  a  long  jour- 
ney; while  daughters  of  this  queen  prove 
to  be  most  excellent.  I  have  often  sent 
out  a  queen  that  I  knew  to  be  the  best 
that  could  be  secured,  only  to  have  my 
customer  complain;  and  then,  the  next 
year  receive  a  letter  of  apology,  saying 
\.\vA\.a.  daughter  oi  this  queen  had  proved 
superior  to  a7iythi}ig  in  the  apiary.  A 
queen  should  be  bought,  not  so  much  for 
the  work  that  she  may  do  herself,  but  for 
the  blood  that  she  will  bring  into  the 
apiary. 


••»M^»<r»»v»^ji 


Increasi':d  Breeding  in  the  spring 
comes  from  the  handling  of  honey.  If 
the  honey  comes  from  the  fields,  well  and 
good,  if  not,  similar  results  can  be  secured 
artificially  by  any  method  that  induces 
the  bees  to  handle  honey.  In  this  direc- 
tion, advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that  bees  are  inclined  to  lear  their  brood 
near  the  entrance,  and  to  store  their 
honey  in  the  back  part  of  the  hive;  sim- 
ply pick  up  the  hive  and  turn  it  half  way 
around,  putting  the  back  end  of  the  hive 
at  the  front,  or  where  the  entrance  was 
before — that  is,  reversing  it  or  turning  it 
end  for  end.  This  puts  the  brood  at  the 
back  of  the  hive,  and  the  honey  at  the 
front.  This  does  not  suit  the  bees,  and 
the)'  at  once  begin  to  remove  the  honey  at 
the  front  and  replace  it  with  brood; 
this  leads  to  the  handling  of  honey  and  an 
increase  of  breeding.  This  point  was 
given  by  R.  C.  Aikin  at  the  Denver  con- 
vention. 
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Paint  rubs  off  in  many  cases  because 
the  oil  is  not  linseed — the  oil  used  mostly 
is  made  from  cotton  seed.  Linseed  oil 
costs  twice  as  much  as  the  imitation. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Aikin  was  not  the  President 
who  tipped  over  backwards  in  his  chair 
while  presiding  at  the  Colorado  conven- 
tion held  last  November  in  Denver.  It 
was  the  newly  elected  President.  Mr.  J.  U. 
Harris.  Mrs.  Aikin  writes  that  she 
"doesn't  wish  people  to  think  that  her 
husband  does  not  know  how-  to  sit  still 
when  he  is  presiding  over  a  convention — 
or  any  other  time  for  that  matter." 

AxT.S,  large  ones  that  build  mounds, 
and  travel  long  distances,  are  an  annoy- 
ance to  bee-keepers  in  Colorado.  One 
efficacious  remedy  where  irrigation  is 
practiced,  is  that  of  drowning  out  the  hills. 
Another  plan  is  that  of  burying  a  large 
bottle  in  the  nest  in  such  a  way  that  the 
mouth  is  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  ants  crawl  into  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  drop  to  the  bottom,  and 
are  unable  to  return.  This  plan  will  not 
destroy  every  member  of  an  ant  hill,  as 
not  every  one  will  find  and  enter  the 
bottle,  but  enough  will  do  so  to  keep  the 
population  so  reduced  that  there  will  not 
be  enough  to  do  any  great  harm. 

R.  F.  Holtp:rm.\nn,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  is  to  be  wel- 
comed back  into  the  bee  keeping  ranks. 
He  is  to  be  manager  of  an  apiary  on  the 
celebrated  Bow  Park  Farm,  located  near 
Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada.  This  farm 
consists  of  i,ooo  acres,  and  is  managed  by 
the  Bow  Park  Co.  Dairying,  stock  rais- 
ing, and  the  raising  and  pickling  of  cauli- 
flower, cucumbers,  onions,  etc.,  are  car- 
ried on  upon  a  large  scale,  and  es])ecial 
pride  is  taken  in  sending  out  nothing 
that  is  not  strictly  first-class.  Bee  keep- 
ing has  now  been  added  to  their  list  of 
industries,  and  hone\-  in  hermetically 
sealed  tins  will  be  put  up  for  an  e'xpoit 
trade.  Queen  rearing  will  also  be  a  branch 
of  the  apiarian  work. 


The  T/One  Star  apiarist  is  the  latest 
addition  to  our  apiarian  periodicals.  If 
I  am  correct,  it  is  published  by  a  stock 
company,  of  which  G.  F.  Davidson  is 
president.  Frank  M.  Jones  is  publisher 
and  business  manager,  and  Louis  SchoU 
is  editor  and  treasurer.  At  the  outset, 
this  company  did  a  very  wise  thing,  that 
of  buying  the  Southland  Oueen;  thus  be- 
ing able  to  start  with  a  subscription  list, 
and  no  competition  in  its  chosen  field.  It 
is  evident  that  the  first  issue  was  gotten 
out  under  great  difficulties,  but  it  is  also 
equally  evident  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
practical  bee  keepers:  and  once  they  get 
fairly  settled  into  the  harness  I  believe 
that  they  will  give  us  a  bee  journal  that 
will  compare  favorably  with  others  of  its 
class.  The  Lone  Star  Apiarist  is  a  dollar 
monthly,  and  is  published  at  Floresville, 
Texas.  The  Review  extends  the  glad 
hand,  and  stands  ready  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  only  journal  hailing  from 
the  State  having  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  the  only  one  that   is  the  largest. 


tfiWu^^'^P^if 


The  Title  of  a  book  or  an  article 
ought  to  be  a  true  index  to  its  character 
— to  tell  in  the  fewest  words  possible 
what  the  article  is  about.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  write  a  title  by  making  a  free 
use  of  words,  but  to  give  the  gist  of  an 
article  in  three  or  four  words  is  often 
quite  difficult.  Those  who  have  much 
practice  in  this  direction  sometimes  be- 
come ver\-  proficient.  Five  minutes  spent 
in  reading  the  headlines  of  a  daily  paper 
will  give  a  busy  man  a  pretty  fair  idea 
of  the  news  of  the  day.  Years  ago  I 
learned  to  read  the  bee  journals  by  glanc- 
ing at  the  titles,  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors, and  then  an  occasional  paragraph. 

Some  writers  never  wrote  anything 
that  I  cared  to  read;  others  never  wrote 
anything  that  I  could  afford  to  miss.  If 
the  author,  the  title  and  a  glance  at  a 
paragraph  here  and  there  were  all  favora- 
ble, then  the  article  was  read  in  its  en- 
tirety. A  man  is  foolish  to  waste  his  time 
reading  that  for  which  he  has  little  or  no 
interest;  and  I  am  going  to   try   and  help 
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my  readers  in  this  direction  bj-  paying 
more  attention  to  the  mailer  of  titles.  I 
will  nse  the  leadinjj  tiile,  then  a  sub-title, 
together  with  a  little  motto  that  is  sup- 
posed to  show  the  trend  of  the  article. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  will  scatter  snb- 
he.ids  all  Ihrough  the  articles.  With 
this  arrangment,  no  man  will  find  it  nec- 
essary to  read  a  whole  article  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  he  wauls  to  read  it.  Do 
the  best  I  can,  it  is  likelv  that  I  will  often 
publish  something  that  will  not  interest 
all  of  my  readers;  but  I  am  going  to  do 
my  best  to  save  everyone  the  time  of  read- 
ing that  for  which  they  have  little  interest. 


■  ••••"^^.^F-" 


THE    HELP   OK   SCIENCE    IS   NEEDED    IN 
T.\KING   OUR   NEXT   STEP. 

I  have  had  on  hand,  since  last  Novem- 
ber, a  short  article  from  .\rlhur  C.  Miller 
that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  crowd  in; 
but  the  opening  paragraphs  are  so  valua- 
ble and  timely  that  I  must  make  room  for 
them  here,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  article 
should  «<'t'<'>  see  light.  Mr.  Miller  sa3s: — 

Recently  the  statement  appeared  in  the 
Review  that  there  was  no  common  ground 
for  comparison  of  the  law  of  breeding  be- 
tween bees  an<l  the  higher  animals.  It  is 
unfortunate,  for  the  ])rogress  of  apicul- 
ture, that  any  one  so  ignorant  of  the  well 
known  laws  governing  the  reproduction 
of  animal  life  should  be  allowed  to  ham- 
per legitimate  discussion  by  the  expres- 
sion of  mere  opinions.  Tiie  laws  are  vir- 
tually ihe  same  for  all,  the  difference  be- 
ing rather  one  of  degree. 

Practical  bee- keeping  has  reached  a 
point  of  developement  beyond  which  it 
can  make  but  little  progress  without  the 
aid  that  can  only  be   rendered  by  science. 

Mere  guessing  must  give  way  to  regular 
and  careful  research.  Observaiions  must  be 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  fullv  and 
accurately  recorded,  and  deductions  made 
only  by  trained  minds.  The  practical 
bee-keeper  can  make  the  observations; 
and,  in  some  respects,  is  better  fitted  to 
do  .so  than  the  tiaiiied  naturalist;  because 
the  former  is  familiar,  through  the  con- 
stant handling  of  many  colonies,  with 
habits  aufl  traits  which  are  not  apparent 
to  the  latter. 

.Again,  it  is  essential  that  mere  opinion 
and  belief,  resting  solely  on  conimonlv 
accepted    but     unsupported     statements, 


shall  give  way  io  facts,  whether  the  latter 
shatter  our  ideals  or  not. 

.And  this  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that 
almost  no  scientific  e\pei  imenting  is  being 
done  for  apiculture.  Occasionally,  some 
over-worked  Professor  of  entomology 
gives  us  a  little  help,  but  what  we  need 
is  a  competent  man  continually  at  work 
making  experiments.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  once 
or  twice  employed  a  man  to  do  something 
in  this  line.  Perhaps  the  National  Asso- 
ciation might  use  its  influence  to  advan- 
tage in  securing  the  appointment  of  a 
competent  man  to  be  kept  continuallv 
busy  making  apicultnral  e.xperinients. 
We  can  get  these  things  by  asking  for 
them,  and  asking  loud  enough  and  long 
enough.     There's  no  other  way. 

HELP,  ON  THE  RE:vIEW. 
The  Review  has  outgrown  its  editor;  or 
rather  his  ability  to  do  all  that  it  requires. 
P"or  the  last  two  or  three  years  this  has 
been  more  and  more  apparent.  Do  the 
best  I  can,  the  Review  will  get  behind — 
come  out  from  one  to  three  weeks  late — 
and  I  can  see  dozens  of  things  left  undone, 
the  doing  of  wliich  would  greatly  add  to 
its  usefulness.  If  I  .stuck  closely  to  my 
office,  from  morning  until  night,  every 
day  in  the  year,  I  presume  that  I  could 
get  the  Review  out  on  time;  but,  so  thor- 
oughly am  I  convinced  that  that  isn't  the 
best  plan,  that  two  of  the  last  .six  months 
have  been  passed  in  attending  conven- 
tions, and  traveling  about  visiting  bee- 
keepers. In  no  other  way  can  there  be 
secured  that  freshness,  piquancy  and  up- 
to-date-ness,  which  betoken  the  successful 
journal.  .Vn  editor  must  get  close  to  his 
readers;  learn  what  thev  need — and  all 
that  they  can  tell  him.  I'pon  my  return 
from  one  of  these  trips,  I  always  find  that 
a  lot  of  work  has  been  accumulated,  and 
something  has  been  neglected  that  great- 
ly needed  attention.  Either  these  trips 
must  be  given  up,  or  else  there  must  be 
help  in  the  office.  I  am  of  such  a  make- 
up that  I  dislike  to  have  hired  help  about 
—I  prefer  a  quiet,  snug  little  business,  all 
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inside  the  fanii]}- — but  when  my  daugh- 
ter Nora,  who  has  set  my  type  so  many 
years,  married,  it  became  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  hire  somebody;  and  as  good 
fortune  would  have  it,  her  husband,  Mr. 
Hartshorn,  has  had  some  experience  in  a 
printing  office,  and  I  soon  made  arrange- 
ments with  him  to  come  into  the  office 
and  become  my  right  hand  man.  Vou 
see,  the  work  will  still  be  left  inside  the 
famil}'. 

There  are  hundreds  of  things  that  he 
can  do  exactly  as  well  as  I  can;  after  I 
have  shown  him  how  I  wish  them  done. 
During  the  last  two  3-ears,  I  have  worked 
most  of  the  time  with  a  feeling  that  there 
was  something  else  that  I  ought  to  be  do- 
ing. There  certainly  was  enough  else 
that  <3«i^/// to  have  been  done.  It  is'nt 
advisable  for  an  editor,  or  proprietor  of 
any  business,  to  burden  himself  with  de- 
tails that  can  be  turned  over  to  efficient 
help.  Better  results  may  be  attained  if 
his  time  and  energies  are  left  free  for 
studying  and  planning.  I  shall  exoect 
the  Review  to  improve,  as  the  result  of 
its  editor  being  able  to  unload  some  of 
his  present  burdens  upon  other  and 
younger  shoulders. 


«»it»*^«mrf*^» 


THK   TRUTH    .\BOUT   HONEY. 

One  of  the  officials  in  the  Illinois  Pure 
Food  Commissioner's  office  was  so  foolish 
as  to  state  that  the  nicely  finished 
white  combs  of  honey  on  the  market 
must  be  viewe<l  with  suspicion.  If  you 
w'ish  for  pure  honey,  get  the  dark,  soiled, 
uneven  looking  combs,  so  said  this  man. 
A  Chicago  paper  took  it  up,  as  something 
sensational,  and  gave  a  cartoon  showing 
the  old  farmer  filling  the  sections  with 
the  sprinkling  pot,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  Such  things  as  these  always  ''take" 
and  go  the  rounds.  A  great  many  farm- 
papers  that  ought  to  have  known  better, 
copied  this  foolish  stuff.  It  was  on  a  par 
with  the  Wiley  pleasantry  of  years  ago, 
and  bid  fair  to  prove  as  injurious  to  tiie 
bee  keeping  industry.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  some  of  the  bee  journals,  especially 
to  Gleanings  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 


nal, for  the  vigor  with  which  thev  have 
fought  this  canard,  compelling  nearly  all 
of  the  papers  to  retract  or  exolain. 
Gleanings  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
to  bring  suit  for  libel,  and  to  send  its  at- 
torney to  bring  suit  unless  a  retraction 
was  made.  These  journals  have  also 
urged  their  readers  to  write  to  any  paper 
in  which  they  saw  this  injurious  state- 
ment, and  ask  to  have  it  corrected.  k\\ 
this  is  having  its  effect.  Now-a-davs,  I 
frequently  pick  up  a  p  ler  and  see  an 
item  headed  "The  Tru  \bont  Honey," 
anil  this  item  goes  on  i  ay  that  this  fool- 
ish statement  of  the  Pure  Foof^.  man  was  all 
a  mistake.  The  point  is  this:  When  you 
see  anj'  foolish,  detrimental  statement  in 
a  paper  about  honey  or  bees,  write  to  the 
editor  and  correct  it.  Don't  be  abusive, 
simply  point  out  the  error  and  give  the 
reason  why.  You  may  think  you  are 
only  one,  and  one  does  not  amount  to 
ver\'  much.  True,  but  large  numbers  are 
made  up  of  units.  Some  of  the  journals, 
in  their  retractions,  expressed  surprise  at 
the  numbers  of  bee  keepers  who  wrote — 
they  did  not  suppose  there  were  that 
many  in  the  whole  country.  Defend 
your  occupation  upju  all  suitable  occa- 
sions. 

THK      MINNESOT.\      BEK-KEEPERS' 
.ASSOCI.\TION. 

Minnes  )ta  is  one  of  the  States  having 
a  bee-keepers  association  which  is  push- 
ing rapidly  to  the  front.  The  meeting 
held  in  December  was  the  best  attended, 
and  considered  the  most  successful  of  any 
in  its  history.  This  was  largely  the  result 
of  push  and  advertising;  then  the  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  hor- 
ticulturists held  their  meeting,  thereby 
securing  reduced  railroad  rates;  without 
which  no  convention  can  be  a  success. 
Some  special  features,  such  as  stereopti- 
con  lectures  showing  views  of  prominent 
bee-keepers'  apiaries,  etc.,  probably  help- 
ed to  swell  the  attendance.  Bagpipe 
selections,  by  William  Russell,  dressed  in 
his  Scotch  kilts,  and  some  Scotch  dances 
executed  by   his   daughter  Maggie,  were 
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the  (leciiledly  unique  features  of  oneeven- 
iiij^.  Then  there  were  soii^s  and  music 
by  Miss  I-Mith  Ackliii,  Miss  Julia  Mon- 
ileug  and  Master  Eddie  Ilohnburg.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Ackliii,  chairman  of  the  executive 
hoard,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  he  worked  up  an 
interest  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
meeting. 

One  quite  important  step  taken  at 
this  meeting  was  the  raising  of  the 
annual  dues  ->  fi.oo,  and  joining  the 
National  Asst  ,|,'tion  in  a  body.  To  this 
step  there  wa  ily  one  dissenting  vote, 
and  this  was  fr.ni  Mr.  C.  Thielman,  who 
felt,  thai  tne  Old  United  States  Bee  Keep- 
ers' Union  had  not  done  its  duty  by  him 
in  his  time  of  need  when  he  was  prosecut- 
ing a  dishonest  commission  man;  but, 
upon  the  earnest  request  of  the  members, 
he  finally  w'thdrew  his  opposition,  that 
the  vote  might  be  unanimous.  One 
after  another  the  State  and  local  Associa- 
tions come  into  the  National  Association. 
Bro.  York  should  be  given  credit  for  hav- 
ing originated  this  scheme  that  may  yet 
prove  one  of  the  most  important  features 
for  supplying  the  National  with  monev 
and  members. 

The  editor  of  the  Review  was  the  invit- 
e<l  guest  of  the  Minnesota  Association  at 
the  meeting  just  mentioned;  and  every- 
thing possible  was  done  to  make  his  visit 
a  pleasant  one — even  to  filling  several 
pages  of  his  note  book  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  new  subscribers. 

The  Minnesota  Association  is  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  employing  a  ste- 
nographer at  its  ne.\t  meeting,  and  thus  be 
able  to  let  the  public  know  of  the  good 
things  that  are  sairl  and  done. 


THK  TRUTH   .\lsOl.T  .\MAM-A — THK    .M;);1) 

OF  GRK.^TER   COITION   IN   THE 

MVKIXr.    OK    K.M'KKIMKNT 

ST.VTION    RKI'ORTS. 

.\ny  one  who  hts  atteu  leJsjtne  of  the 

State  conventions  held    in    the    northern 

part  of  Michigan  will    be   quite   likely  to 


remember  a  middle  aged  German  by  the 
name  of  J.  P.  Berg.  He  has  such  vigor- 
o-ii,  sensible,  yet  h.in>rous  wiys  of  put- 
ting thing's  in  his  musicil  brogue,  that 
he  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  house. 
Usually  he  puts  the  au^r.-^nce  in  a  roar  of 
lai^htv;r,  or  brings  out  a  vig  )roiis  cheer- 
ing every  time  he  speaks.  He  sold  out 
and  went  W jst  a  few  years  ago,  going  to 
Washington,  I  believe.  A  year  or  two 
ago  he  returned  to  '"Michigm  my  Mich- 
igm,"  and  when  he  re  id  my  description 
of  the  West  he  was  considerably  stirred 
up;  so  much  that  he  wrote  me  a  long  let- 
ter, fra:n  which  I  mike  the  following 
extracts: — 

I  agree  with  you  on  nearly  every  point, 
as  to  the  bright  prospects  for  bee- keepers 
in  the  irrigated  valleys  near  these  big  al- 
falfa fields,  provided  we  can  do  away 
with  the  misleading  statements  of  our 
Expz-riuieiit  .Stations  and  Agricultural 
Colleges.  I  lived  five  years  in  the  West, 
and  know  whereof  I  am  speaking.  I 
was  not  in  or  at  the  College,  but  in  one 
of  those  alfalfa  countries.  The  caution 
of  Bro.  M.  F.  Tatnian  in  last  Gleanings 
is  a  good  one,  and  I  can  indorse  every 
word  of  it. 

[Mr.  Tatman  cautioned  bee-keepers 
not  to  be  carried  away  with  glowing  re- 
ports from  alfalfa  regions,  as  many  weie 
beginning  to  cut  the  alfalfa  too  early,  be- 
fore it  was  in  full  liloom — Ed.] 

Not  many  years  ago  our  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  D.  C  ,  sent 
out  a  bulleiin  on  alfalfa,  in  which  the 
author  said:  "The  riglit  time  to  cut  the 
alfalfa  is  just  when  it  begins  to  tjloom. 
When  it  is  in  /«//  bloom,  or  after,  it  ;^ets 
woody.'"  Now,  was  this  not  an  awful  shot 
for  this  Professor?  It  matters  not  much 
to  him  whether  the  alfalfa  is  just  getting 
into  full  bloom,  or  four  weeks  alter,  it 
gels  woody  anylioiv.  The  very  fact  that 
bees  do  not  work  on  alfalfa  until  it  has 
been  in  bloom  for  a  week  or  so,  shows 
that  there  is  no  nectar  in  it  when  it  fir.st 
begins  to  bloom,  and  as  long  as  there  is 
no  nectar,  the  plant  is  not  matured;  and, 
being  cut  before  maturity,  it  is  not  health- 
ful food.  It  will  bloat,  phvsic,  and 
weaken  the  digestion  of,  the  animal  that 
eats  it.  Thousands  of  horses  and  cattle, 
have  died  from  eating  just  such  hay. 
But  these  Professors   do   not   know   how 
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much  mischief  they  are  doina;,  by  sending 
out  such  nonsense.  Neither  have  they 
ever  experimented  by  feeding  alfalfa  hiy 
to  horses.  It  is  alw.-iys  on  cattle  that 
they  experiment.  Here  is  one  simple 
case:  It  wai  either  the  Utah  or  C  jloradu 
Agricultural  Colle...ce  that  experimented 
by  using  alfalfa  hav  cut  at  three  different 
times;  just  when  it  began  to  bloom,  after 
it  was  in  full  bloom,  and  when  the  stems 
were  two-thirds  through  blooming.  This 
trial  was  made  with  nine  steers — three  for 
each  cutting  of  hay.  The  steers  were 
about  the  same  size  when  the  feeding  of 
this  hay  was  commenced.  The  hay  was 
weighed  out  to  them,  and  when  they  were 
killed,  it  was  found  that  the  first  cutting 
made  the  most  beef  per  lb.  of  hay;  and 
the  last  cutting,  the  next  best.  This  was 
the  report  of  one  of  the  Professors  of  that 
College,  and  was  at  once  taken  up  by 
thej  agricultural  press,  with  hurrah  for 
early  ciiffui^  of  alfalfa. 


Now,  dear  reader,  can  you  not  see  the 
humbug  of  this  report?  Now  every  farmer 
saj-s:  '"This  comes  from  a  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  surely  must  be  true. 
S  )  there  is  no  use  in  letting  my  alfalfa 
stand  until  it  is  in  full  bl  )om  hereifter; 
especially  when  I  cm  gain  one  cutting 
of  hay  more  b\'  i*^. " 

But  v\  here  the  humbug  of  this  report 
CO  nes  in  IS  this:  this  Pmfessor  did  not 
tel'  us  in  his  report  that  the  last  cutting 
of  this  hay  (  which  gave  per  lb.  very  nearly 
as  much  beef  as  the  first  cutting)  was 
nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  the  first  etitting. 
This  correction  another  Professor  (of  the 
same  College)  made  the  next  year;  but  I 
find  to  this  d^y,  no  correction  of  the  fore- 
g  jiiig  statement  by  the  agricultural  press. 
Once  out,  the  error  may  stay  there,  until 
the  farmers  finds  it  out  themselves.  If 
Bro.  Tatman,  of  Kans  is,  will  investigate 
his  reported  test  by  the  College  of  his 
State,  he  will  find  it  of  the  same  nature 


EXTRACTED    DEPARTMENT. 


SCIENTIFIC     BREEDING. 


Tlie  Subject  is  Worthy  of  Discussion. 


Considering  the  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared on  this  subject  in  the  bee  journals, 
the  American  Bee  Journal  very  fairly  sets 
forth  the  situation  in  a  recent  editorial. 
It  says: — 

The  laws  of  breeding,  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  say,  have  never  before  had  the  atten- 
tion they  are  having  to-dav,  from  bee- 
keepers and  queen-breeders.  At  least, 
there  never  was  as  much  said  upon  the 
subject  as  at  the  present  time  in  the  bee- 
papers.  Doulitless  nmcli  more  would 
have  been  written  and  known  on  the  sub- 
ject if  the  mating  of  bees  could  be  con- 
trolled as  in  the  case  of  other  animals. 
It  is  at  least  within  the  range  of  possibili- 
ties that  control  of  fertilization  may  yet 
become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  if  it 
ever  does  come  it  will  be  well  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it  in  advance.  P',ven  if  we  never 
reach  any  greater  control  than  at  present, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  can  be 
learned  about  breeding  may  be  turned  to 
account.  Especiallv  let  the  younger 
members  of  the  fraternity  inform  them- 
selves as  fully  as  possible.  Doubtless 
more  or  less  that  is   confusing,  and  some- 


times contradictorv,  may  be  found  in  the 
bee  papers,  but  careful  sifting  may  get 
that  which  will  be  useful  in  leading  to- 
ward improvement  of  our  present  stock 
of  bees. 

While  the  leaders  in  apiculture  have 
rejoiced  in  this  discussion,  I  believe  that 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  rank  and  file  has 
read  it  with  scant  patience — if  they  have 
read  it  at  all.  I  felt  this,  intuitively,  be- 
fore I  received  any  letters  on  the  subject. 
Editors  become  very  expert  at  reading 
between  the  lines.  They  can  usually  tell, 
without  being  tol<l  in  so  many  words, 
whether  they  are  pleasing  their  readers. 
In  the  December  Review  I  asked  sub- 
scribers, when  renewing,  to  criticise  the 
Review;  and  this  brought  out  the  fact  that 
many  were  not  pleased  with  the  use  of  so 
much  space  in  theorizing  upon  the  sci- 
entific breeding  of  animals  and  bees. 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  their 
paper  discontinued.  One  man  wrote:  "I 
keep  bees  for  the  honey  they  make,  and 
I  take  a  bee  journal  because  I  expect  it 
will  help  me  to  get  more  hone}-.  Yours, 
for  the  last  year,  has  not  done  much  in 
that  direction."     This   man    overlooked 
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the  fact  that  the  Review  has,  until  the 
last  few  months,  been  strictly  utilitarian; 
and.  even  during  the  last  year,  three- 
fourths  of  its  contents  have  been  of  that 
class.  He  is  also  so  short-sighted  as  not 
to  see  that  a  discussion  that  leads  to  an 
improvement  in  stock  would  "help  him 
to  get  more  honey. "  It  is  only  fair,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  I  also  received  many 
letters  of  praise,  and  commendation,  for 
the  thoroughness  with  which  this  impor- 
tant subject  was  being  discussed. 

The  great  mass  of  bee-keepers  desire  to 
be  told  /low  to  do  t/ii?is;s.  This  is  ^vhat 
the  journals  have  told  them  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  journals  w-ill 
continue  largeh*  in  this  line. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  status  of  bee-keeping  is  constant!}' 
changing.  I"ew  of  us  seem  to  realize 
that  the  beginning  of  modern  bee-keep- 
ing is  not  more  than  50  years  in  the  past. 
I'irst  came  the  movable  comb  hive — the 
foundation  of  modern  bee  culture — then 
followed  the  honey  extractor,  comb  foun- 
dation, the  bellows-smoker,  the  section 
honev-box,  queen-excluding  zinc,  and 
the  many  minor  devices.  It  is  onh-  nat- 
ural that  bee-keepers  should  be  interested 
in  knowing  how  to  use  all  of  these  things 
— should  be  interested  in  uianipiilatioji . 
It  was  not  until  these  things  came,  and 
men  had  learned  how  to  use  them,  that 
bee-keeping  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
business.  Now,  some  of  the  far-seeing 
men  have  found  that  the  business  is  even 
capable  of  expansion  beyond  a  single 
apiary — that  a  comfortable  competency, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  moderate  fortune, 
awaits  the  man  who  rightly  manages  out- 
apiaries  in  desirable  localities.  Others 
have  learned,  to  their  sorrow,  that,  as  the 
ll  country  is  cleared  up.  there  are  localities 
in  which  commercial  bee-keeping  is  un- 
profitable. On  the  other  hand,  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  great  West  are  now  attract- 
ing attention.  We  are  also  beginning  to 
see,  and  profit  by,  the  advantages  of  or- 
ganization and  co-operation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  conditions  are  con- 
stantly changing.     One    feature  becomes 


paraiiiount,  receives  our  attention,  and 
then,  as  conditions  change,  something 
else  takes  its  place,  as  needing  our  first 
and  best  efiforts.  l-'irst  came  mechanical 
invention;  then  methods  for  managing 
the  new  appliances;  later  came  the  matter 
of  pasturage,  or  over-stocking,  or  the  es- 
tablishing of  out-apiaries;  and  now  some 
attention  is  being  turned  to  organization. 
Through  all  of  these  years  very  little  has 
been  done  looking  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  stock.  See  what  has  been  done 
with  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry, 
etc.  I  well  know  that  w^e  have  not  the 
control  of  mating  that  we  have  with  other 
lines  of  stock;  but  queens  haz'e  been  fer- 
tilized in  tents,  and  all  that  is  required  is 
more  intellegent  experimenting  along 
that  line,  to  learn  the  exact  conditions 
needed  for  success.  Besides  this,  there 
are  methods,  like  isolation,  or  inducing 
the  flight  of  queens  and  drones  at  such 
times  as  the  great  herd  of  ordinar}' drones 
are  not  in  flight,  whereby  we  can  secure 
desirable  matings  with  sufficient  certainty 
for  most  practical  purposes — 3'es,  by  keep- 
ing drone  comb  out  of  undesirable  colon 
ies,  or  by  the  use  of  drone  traps,  and  the 
rearing  of  large  quantities  of  drones  from 
desirable  colonies,  we  can  do  much  in 
the  way  of  securing  desirable  matings. 
As  the  Bee  Journal  says,  even  if  no  greater 
control  than  at  present  is  ever  reached,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  can  be 
learned  about  breeding  may  be  turned  to 
account:  and  with  the  possibilit}-  that 
fertilization  in  confinement  may  yet  be- 
come a  practical  success,  it  is  well  to  be 
prepared  for  it  in  advance. 

Bee-keepers  well  know  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  bees;  that  there  is  scrub 
stock  among  them  just  as  there  is  among 
cattle,  sheep  and  poultry.  Instances  are 
not  lacking  where  one  strain  of  bees  was 
storing  surplus,  while  another  was  starv- 
ing, while  differences  in  a  lesser  degree 
have  been  reported  by  the  hundreds. 
.\ny  bee-keeper  of  experience  does  not 
need  to  depend  upon  these  reports;  he 
has  seen  instances  right  in  his  own  apiary. 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  said  to  himself 
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"If  all  of  the  colonies  had  done  as  well  as 
this  one,  just  see  what  my  crop  would 
have  been?"  Why  this  difference?  How 
comes  it  about?  How  can  it  be  secured? 
Can  it  be  perpetuated,  if  so,  how?  Can  it 
be  increased?  If  it  can,  how  can  it  be 
done?  Surely,  this  subject  is  worthy  of 
discussion.  It  would  be  worth  somethinj^ 
to  have  the  question  settled,  even  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  nothing  can  be  done 
in  this  direction;  as  we  could  then  turn 
our  attention  to  other  matters.  Now 
that  this  subject  has  been  carried  as  far 
as  it  has,  it  seems  a  pity  to  drop  it.  I 
think  we  better  go  on  with  it  until  we 
have  brought  out  the  best  that  is  known. 
I  nmst  beg  the  tolerance  of  those  subscrib- 
ers who  take  little  interest  in  this  matter. 
Please  remember  that  what  pleases  you 
may  be  of  little    interest    to   another;   be- 


sides I  will  try  and  give  you  the  worth  of 
your  money  in  articles  on  other  subjects 
than  that  of  breeding.  Remember,  too, 
that  the  day  may  come  when  you  will  re- 
joice because  of  this  very  discussion. 


VERY  LOW  KATES  TO  THE  NORTHWEST. 

March  I  to  April  ^o,  1902,  the  Chicago, 
Millwaukee  &  vSt.  Paul  Railway  will  sell 
tickets  to  Montana,  Idaho  and  North  Paci- 
fic coast  points  at  the  following  greatly  re- 
duced rates:  From  Chicago  to  Butte,  Hel- 
ena and  Anaconda,  $30.00;  Spokane, 
1^30.50;  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Vic- 
toria and  Vancouver,  1^33.00.  Choice  of 
routes  via  Omaha  or  St.  Paul. 

For  further  information  apply  to  any 
coupon  ticket  agent  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  or  address  Robt.  C.  JoneF, 
Michigan  Passenger  Agent,  32  Campus 
Martins,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


VICTOR'S 

Strain  of  Italians  Awarded  the  Diploma  as  Bein^ 
the  Best  Bees  at  the  Pan  American 

See  what  Mr.  Orel  L.  Hershiser,  Supt.  of  the  Apiarian  Dept.  says  of  them. 

BuFF.\LO,  N.  Y.  August  30th,  1901. 

My  dear  Victor: — Queen  and  nucleus  arrived  safely  yesterday;  made  entrance  to 
nucleus  and  allowed  them  to  fly  yesterday  P.  M.  Transferred  them  to  Dovetailed  hive 
this  morning  z£/;V/;o«^  ^wo^d",  and  handled  them,  patting  them  on  the  back,  and  I 
never  saw  such  quiet  and  docile  bees.  If  their  working  qualities  are  as  superiorjas 
their  handling,  I  am  prepared  to  say  j)/(37< //rtt'^  the  best  bees  I  eve}-  )iu't\  which  would 
include  some  25  or  30  different  breeders  and  all  the  well  known  races. 

Yours  truly,  OREL  L.  HERSHISER. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hulchinson,  President  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  and 
judge  of  the  bee-exhibit  at  the  Pan  American,  saj-s. 

Friend  Victor: — Yours  of  the  30th  ult  came  duly  to  hand.  Yes;  your  bees  were 
awarded  a  diploma,  which  was  the  highest  azvard  made  to  an  individual  exhibitor. 
I  don't  know  as  I  can  make  any  particular  statement  in  regard  to  your  bees,  except 
that  they  pleased  me  the  best  of  any  that  were  there. 

As  ever  yours,  W.  Z.   HrTCHINSON. 

I  am  still  booking  orders  for  queens  of  this  superior  strain,  at  catalogue  prices, 
for  spring  delivery.     First  come,  first  served.     Send  for  price  lists. 

W.  0.  Victor,  Uli'SL]  Wharton,  Texas. 
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NEWSPAPERS 

Atid  Miifiny.itifs  lit  liulf  I'tihlishers' 
price.     Sftid  for  u   list. 

J.   F.  MICHAKL,    Winchester,  Ind. 

Root's  Goods 

at  Kool's  prices,  are  liaiulleil  by  D.  COOUEY 
&  30N,  Kendall,  Mich.  Catalog  free  Can  hir- 
Tiisli  A  H  C  of  Bee  Ctillure. 

Bee  Supplies  Cheap 

kuol's  goods — best  made.  Best  shi -iping  point 
in  Michigan.  I^ist  free.  Three  phones;  Peo- 
ples'. Rural  and  Bell. 

F   R.  D.  N0.3    W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson.  Mich. 

Early  Queens. 

I  have  Italians  the  equal  of  any.  I  rear  queens 
in  full  colonies  by  the  best  known  methods. 
I  can  furnish  queens  early — in  March,  if  you 
want  them.  Tested  queens.  52.00;  untested,  S'oo; 
six  for  J5.00;  twelve  for  59.00.  i-02-6t. 

Uibcounls  on  large  orders. 

RTFIS    CHRISTI.^N,  Meldrin,  Ga. 

fiei-Location  Wantsd. 

I  wish  to  locate  anil  establish  an  ajjiary  in 
Michigan  or  Wisconsin,  williin  100  miles  of  Chi- 
cago. Would  probably  buy  fr  m  75  lo  125  colon- 
ies of  bees,  but  the  bees  and  the  location  must 
be  free  from  ton  brood .  Would  like  a  location 
suitab  e  for  establishing  out-apiaries.  .Address 
Wm.  Fii.m.ak,   100  Bruce  .St.  l.ondon,  Ont.,   Can. 

THE 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

to  \/ir\/EST.,   RHILADELRHIA.  PA 

BEE'SUPRLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to  save  you    freight. 


Every  bee-keeper  knows  the   worth  of 

A  Good  Queer?, 

knows  the  worth  of  a  fi<i<^>  1  strain  of  bees, 
also  knows  how  worthless  is  a  poor  queen 
and  inferior  bees.  Our  bees  rank  with 
the  first,  and  (jueens  stand  second  to  none. 
Choice,  tested,  Italian  queens,  Jti.oo 
each.  Orders  filled  by  return  mail.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  J.  W.  K.'  SII.\W  &  CO.. 
3-91-tf  Loreauville.  La. 


Imperial  Strain  of   Red 
Clover  Queens. 

This  is  a  happy  New 
Year  to  hundreds  of  my 
customers  who  purcha.sed 
my  Rki)  Ci-OVKR  Qiee.xs 
the  past  season.  Twenty- 
two  years  is  the  length  of 
my  experience  in  shipping 
(jueens.  See  what  this 
prominent  B  e  e-K  e  e  p  e  r 
says. 

Black  Rivhr,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  S,  igoi. 
Mr.  A.  D.  D.  Wood; 
Dear  .Sir, — I  think  you  un- 
derstand sending     queens 
by  mail,  lor   they   come  as 
queens     should;       looking 
small,  lively  and  not  full 
OF  K(;gs.     They  bred  clear 
up  into  October — a  .11   could    ask   of    queens.     I 
will  tell  yon  how  they  turn  out,    in    1902.     Every- 
thing looks  promising  with  them  now. 

Yours  very  truly,  GEO.  B.  HOWE. 
Testimonials  Irom  prominent  bee-men  will 
appear  from  time  to  time.  I  have  hundreds  of 
queens  whose  workers  .actually  work  ox  rf;d 
CLOVER  FIRST  .\'sii  SECOND  CROi'.  .See  what 
this  practical  farmer    says; 

My  RED   CLOVER  yields  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
more    seed   since  your   Red   Clover  bees  were 
put    into   mj'   neighborhood. 
Yours   verv   truly, 

SAMUEL  TUCKER.  Dewitt,  Mich. 
My  clover  workers  were  stoiing  while  honey, 
while  some  hybrids  that  were  still  lelt  in  the 
colonies  where  new  queens  were  just  put  in, 
were  storing  buckwheat  hoi  ey ;  this  alone  proves 
to  the  up-to  date  bee-keeper  that  the  extra  cost 
of  requeening  will  pay  many  times  the  purchase 
price   of  Red  Clover   Queens. 

.All  queens  bred  from  imported  mothers, 
who.se  progeny  have  been  tested  as  to  length  of 
tongue  and  honey  gathering.  They  are  as  gen- 
tle as  flies,  yet  not  as  dark  as  in  former  years. 
Queens  are  of  a  bronze  color  workers  rich 
yellow. 

-All  queens  are  guaranteed  to  reach  their  des- 
tination in  good  condition,  in  the  United  .Stales 
Canada  and  adjacent  Islanus  where  queens  can 
be   sent     bv    mail. 

Send  vouV  order  now,  and  pay  when  queens 
are  rea'dy  to  ship;  will  commence  delivering 
about  June  loth. 

The  price  will  be  51.00  each,  in  June,  for  un- 
untested;  $2.00  for  tested;  Jio.oo  per  doz.,  untest- 
ed, J20.00  per  doz.  tested.  .After  July  isl,  75c 
for  untested,   5 1  .,sf>  for  tested. 

A.  U.  D.  WOOD  LansinK,  .Mich. 

Michigan  Phone  7S6. 

I  also  deal  in  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Circulars 
free. 

Honey  Ouetns  From  Texas. 

Unlcsted  (|uccns  trom  these  races,  ,;-  and  .s- 
banded  Italians,  Cyprians,  .Albinos  and  Holy- 
Inuds;  bred  in  the'ir  pi  rity  frojn  5  to  20  miles 
apart.  February  and  March.  51.00  each,  or  S900 
per  doz.  All  other  months,  -.so  each;  54.25  for 
six;  or  5s. 00  per  doz.  Tested  queens  from  5i-50 
to  53.00  each.  Breeders,  from  52. 00  to  510.00. 
each.  Nuclei  and  bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Willie  Atchley,  Beeville,  Tex. 

Pleaae  mention  the  Reuiem. 
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Everj-  bee-keeper  who  has  had  experience 
with  several  strains  of  bees  knows  that  some  are 
far  superior  to  others — that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  bees,  just  as  there  are  scrub  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  poultry. 

l,et  tne  give  my  own  experience:  Years  ago, 
while  living  at  Rogersville,  I  mad'"  a  specialty  of 
rearing  queens  for  sale.  Before  engaging  in 
this  work,  I  bought  queens,  and  Italianized,  not 
only  my  own  bees,  but  all  within  three  miles  of 
my  apiary.  In  buj-ing  those  queens  I  think  I 
patronized  nearly  every  breeder  in  the  United 
States;  and,  even  in  those  years  of  inexperience, 
I  was  not  long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in 
the  different  strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from 
one  particular  breeder  produced  bees  that  de- 
lighted me  greatly.  They  were  just  plain,  dark, 
three-banded  Italian^,  bxit,  as  workers,  I  have 
never  seen  them  equaled.  They  seemed  posses- 
sed of  a  steady,  quiet  deter:nination  that  enabled 
them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  the  others. 
Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  Their 
honey  was  capped  with  a  snowy  w^hiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addition,  they 
were  hardy.  If  any  bees  came  through  the  win- 
ter, it  was  colonies  of  this  strain.  They  came  as 
near  being  ideal  bees  as  any  I  have  ever  posses- 
sed. All  this  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago; 
but,  several  times  since,  I  have  bought  queens 
of  this  breeder,  and  I  always  found  this  strain 
of  bees  possessed  of  those  same  good  qualities — 
industry,  gentleness,  hardiness  and  a  disposition 
to  cap  their  honey  white.  I  frequently  corres- 
ponded with  this  breeder,  and  with  those  who 
had  bought  queens  of  him,  and,  finallj',  I  became 
thoroughlj'  convinced  that  he  had  a  strain  of 
bees  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  stock. 
Whether  this  superiority  resuHs  from  length  of 
tongue,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  the  past  year,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  no  bees  have  been  found  with  greater 
tongue-length. 

This  breeder  had  always  adverti.sed  in  a  quiet, 
unassuming  sort  of  way,  nothing  in  proportion 
to  what  the  quality  of  his  stock  would  have  war- 
ranted, when,  two  years  ago,  I  decided  that  I 
could  help  him,  and  benefit  my  readers,  at  a 
profit  to  myself,  by  advertising  these  bees  in  a 
manner  befittingly  energetic.     I  put  the  price  at 


S1.50,  but  the  conditions  were  such  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  loss  to  fall  upon  a  pvirchaser. 
The  qvieens  sent  out  were  young  queens  just  be- 
ginning to  lay,  but  I  guaranteed  safe  arrival, 
safe  introduction,  purity  of  mating,  and  satis- 
faction to  the  extent  that,  any  time  within  two 
years,  a  purchaser  could  return  the  queen  for 
anj'  cause  whatever,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
her,  and  his  money  would  be  refunded,  and  50 
cents  additional  sent  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 
I  have  sold  several  hundred  queens,  sending 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  return  the  money  in  just  oxk 
INSTANCE.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  no  other 
complaint  has  been  made,  for  there  have  been 
others,  but  in  the  other  cases  purchasers  have 
very  kindly  allowed  me  to  send  other  queens 
in  place  of  those  that  did  not  prove  satisfactory, 
Even  with  the  best  of  stock  and  management 
there  will  occasionally  be  a  poor  queen.  Possi- 
blj'  long  journeys  by  mail  have  some  bearing 
upon  this  part  of  the  question.  Losses  in  ship- 
ment are  not  serious;  losses  in  introduction  are 
not  serious,  unless  it  is  during  the  dearth  be- 
tween the  .summer  and  fall  honey-flows;  mis 
mated  queens  are  not  worth  considering,  they 
don't  exceed  one  percent.;  but  all  of  these  lo.sses 
have  cheerfully  been  made  good. 

As  to  testimonials,  regarding  theii-  superior- 
ity, I  could  fill  page  after  page  with  them.  I 
have  occasionally  published  a  few,  but  what  is 
the  use  ?  Any  one  can  try  this  strain  without 
taking  a  particle  of  risk. 

From  the  very  first,  the  demand  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  opening  of  the 
sea!5on  usually  finds  me  with  at  least  200  orders 
on  hand.  Any  one  wishing  to  try  one  of  these 
queens  this  year,  ought  to  order  it  soon,  as 
orders  are  booked  and  filled  in  rotation.  I  am 
still  offering  them  at  the  same  price  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  before,  viz.,  $1.50  for  a 
queen  alone,  fully  guarauieed  as  above  stated, 
or  a  queen  and  the  Review  for  one  year  for  only 
$2.00.  This  offer  is  open  to  either  old  or  new 
subscribers.  If  you  wish  to  try  one  of  these 
queens  next  spring,  better  send  in  your  order 
together  with  a  subscription  to  the  Review — 
remember,  ^ja.oo  pays  for  both— and  then  you 
will  get  the  queen  early  in  the  .season. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,   Flint,  Michigan. 
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!  I  We  We^rjt 

■uini 

I  i  Every  reader  of  the  Bce-Keep- 
l'  I  ers' Review  to  have  atrial  reail- 
iiiiini  ing  of  the 

|"""|  RocHy    i'\oupt2vir7 

II  Bee    Journal. 

■IIIIM 

I    I  If  you  want    all  the  bee  news 

f""|  of  the  great  alfalfa    region,  or  if 

iiinii  y^'"    ^'"'^    interested    in    the    co- 

I    I  operation     and    organization  of 

■HUM  bee-keepers,    you     should   sub- 

1,1, J  scribe  for  it 

|mn|  5p^cial     Off^r— ■'^end     us 

is  lo  cents  and    we    will   send  you 

I    I  the      Journal       three      months. 

|>im|  Then,  if  you  don't   Tke  it,  stop 

iniJ  ^^-   •^'I'li'^ss, 

ImJ  RocKy  A\oupt2vin 

ln«4  B^e  Journal 

|,un|  Boulder,  Colo. 
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Hooey. 

Big  Yields. 

L-^vrge  Interests. 

Honey  Trust  Or- 
gzvnizing. 

rSew  Fields  Beipq 
Opened. 

/Mew  A\zvrKet5  Be- 
ing  Encourzvged. 

Sen<i  for  Copy  of 

Pacific  Bee  Journal, 

237  E   4-th  St.  Uos  Angeles. 


Iiiiiiir 

Iniiiiiii 

■iiiiiii 

'iiaiiii)lui| 


Wro  B2irr)ber,  J 

■III 

Of      Mt.     Pleasant,    Mich.,  has       I 

■ill 

his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory  | 

fully    equiped    with   the     latest  | 

machinery,   located    right   in   a  I 

pine  and  basswood    region,  and  I 

^  °  Bll 

can     furnish      hives,     sections,       i 

■II 

frames,  separators,  shipping  I 
cases,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possi-  i 
ble    prices.      Making    his   own       I 

foundation  enables  him   to   sell       i 

■II 

very  close.      Send   for   samples  I 

and   prices   before  buying,  and  I 

see  how  you  may   save   money,  i 

time  and  freight.     Bee-keepers'  I 

supplies   of    all    kinds    kept  in  I 

stock.  12-99-tf  I 


Dittroer's 
Foupcle^tiop 

Retail— Vbol«5 ale- Jobbing- 

Ilaviiisi  increased  my  shop-room, 
put  in  power  and  a  new  set  of  ma- 
chines, am  now  prothicini;  a  better 
article  than  ever,  with  unlimited  ca- 
pacity,to  meet  orders.  I  use  a  process 
that  produces  kvickv  kssi:nti.al  nec- 
essaiytomake  it  the  best  and  most 
desirable  in  all  respects.  My  process 
and  automati.-  machines  are  my  own 
inventions  which  enable  me  to  'ell 
foundation,  and  \v  kk  w.^.x  i.nto 
I'o'.ND.^TioN  I'OK  CASH  at  prices  that 
are  the  lowest.  I  make  a  specially  of 
working  np  Wholesale  and  Jobbing 
Lots  of  wax  into  foundation,  lor  cash. 
If  yon  have  ax  by  the  loolbs.  or  ton, 
let'nie  hear  from  yim.  Catalog  giving 

Pull    Lin?    of    ^uppli^S 

with  prices  and   sanii)les,     free   upon 
application.    Beeswax   wanted. 


■  uuiui  a  uiiuu  a  luiuNt  a  ojuui  a  luiiui  a 


GUS   DITTV^AER, 

Augustzi,  Wisconsin. 
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If  you  don't  use  letter  heads  and  en- 
velopes with  your  name,  address  and 
business  printed  upon  them,  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  it.  If  your  corres- 
pondence is  not  very  extensive,  perhaps 
you  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  i.icur 
the  expense  of  printing;  if  so,  let  us  have 
a  little  talk  about  it.  In  the  first  place, 
when  you  do  write  a  letter,  you  need  a 
printed  heading  for  exactly  the  same 
reasons  as  the  man  who  writes  loo  letters 
in  a  day.  A  neatly  printed  letter  head 
gives  to  the  reader  a  favorable  impression 
of  the  writer— that  he  is  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, or  some  importance.  Then  there 
are  so  many  careless,  or  forgetful  pen- 
man, or  those  who  sign  their  names  with 
a  flourish,  that  the  sight  of  a  neatly 
printed  name  and  address  on  a  letter,  is 
a  great  source  of  comfort  to  the  recipient 
—none  knows  this  better  than  the  man 
who  receives  large  numbers  of  letters. 
A  man  writes  his  name  a  great  many 
times,  and  it  looks  perfectly  plain  to  him, 
but  it  is  not  always  plain  to  one  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  signature.  Then,  a 
man  may  forget  to  sign  his  name,  or  to 
address  the  envelope,  or  to  put  on  a  pos- 
tage stamp;  if  his  name  and  address  are 
printed  upon  both  the  letter  and  envelope, 
the  troubles  arising  from  these  neglects 
are  largely  remedied.  Sometimes  the 
writer  is  thereby  saved  from  serious  loss 
or  annoyance. 

Now  a  little  explanation  as  to  the 
price  at  which  I  can  furnish  printed  note 
heads  and  envelopes.  Since  my  daugh- 
ter who  has  set  my  type  for  several  years, 
has  married,  I  am  obliged  to  pick  up 
whom  I  can  to  set  the  type.  The  trouble 
is  that  there  is  not  work  enough  on  the 
Review  to  keep  a   compositor  busy  more 


than  half  the  time,  and  I  wish  to  make 
work  enough  .so  that  1  can  keep  a  good 
man  busy  all  of  the  time.  I  have  bought 
a  new  press  of  the  latest  style,  for  doing 
job  work,  and  engaged  Mr.  Hartshorn, 
(my  daughter's  husband)  who  has  had 
experience  as  a  printer,  to  set  my  tj-pe 
and  do  job  work,  and  I  wish  to  secure 
enough  to  keep  him  busy.  I  have  no 
rent  to  pay,  and  my  principal  object  is  to 
receive  work  enough  to  keep  him  busy 
all  of  the  time,  rather  than  to  make  any 
great  profit  on  his  work;  hence  I  shall 
make  .special  prices  on  small  lots  of 
printed  note  heads  and  envelopes — so 
low  that  a  man  who  does  not  write  more 
than  one  letter  a  week  can  afford  to  use 
printed  stationery.  I  have  biuglit  sev- 
eral new  fonts  of  type  especialh'  adapted 
for  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  called 
Engravers  Gothic,  and  is  the  neatest 
thing  in  this  line  that  I  ever  saw.  I  will 
send  loo .sheets  of  paper  with  your  name, 
address,  and  business,  printed  at  the  top, 
all  made  into  a  pad  so  there  will  be  no 
loose  sheets,  and  loo  envelopes,  with 
your  name,  address  and  business  printed 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner,  postpaid, 
(remember  that)  for  only  I1.25I  It 
makes  no  dilTerence  where  you  live  in 
the  U.  S.,  this  lot  of  printed  stationery, 
enough  to  write  100  letters,  will  be  de- 
livered to  you  for  only  I1.25.  The  pa- 
per u.sed  will  be  the  best  white  wove,  7- 
11).  Wawasa,  and  the  envelopes  extra  sup- 
erfine, while  wove,  XXX,  high  cut.  The 
material  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  the 
work  will  be  strictly  first    chuss. 

I  will  also  club  the  Review  with  this 
lot  of  stationery.  I  will  send  you  the 
Review  for  one  year,  and  this  lot  of  100 
sheets  of  paper,  and  100  envelopes,  "post- 
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paid,  for  only  52.00.  This  will  furnish 
you  printed  stationery,  of  the  finest  kind, 
for  writing  1 00  letters,  at  a  cost  of  only 
one  cent  each.  If  you  want  500 sheets  of 
paper,  and  500  envelopes,  I  will  furnish 
them  for  only  I2.75  but  they  must  be 
sent  by  express  at  iv///<'.r/)d';/5d'.  If  you 
order  500  sheets  of  paper  and  500  envel- 
opes,  at  the  price  given,  I  will    send  you 


the  Review  one  year   for   only    75    cents 
extra,  or  I3. 50  in  all. 

If  you  wish  for  bill  heads,  statements, 
cards  or  circulars,  I  shall  be  verv  glad  to 
correspond  with  you,  and  give  prices. 
Oiders  will  be  greatly  appreciated;  and  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  filling  them — 
in  sending  you  the  fresh,  clean,  beauti- 
fully printed  sheets. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Michigan. 


Queens  You  Should  Have. 

Doeslilootl  tell  in  other  stock^'  Why  not  in  bees? 
Stock  used  for  breeding  the  ([Ueens  offered,  not 
from  a  sport — but  my  pick  out  of  an  apiary  giv- 
ing, last  season,  an  average  ield  of  102  lbs.  ex- 
tracted, and  60  lbs.  comb  lioney,  per  colony,  be- 
sides increase  and  winter-stores. 

Quality  of  coniti  honey  iiroduced:  "Man!  it 
woulil  dazz  e  you."  \Vm.  ^Icl%voy,  Ontai  io.  Gov- 
ernment Inspector  of  .\piaries. 

Wintering  Qualities:  "L'p  to  the  present, 
Jan.  30,  ihesc  liecs  have  not  shown  the  least  un- 
rest; alwavs  quiet.  Thev  a'-e  wintering  per- 
fectly."    Frank  T.  Ad  .m.s' 

General  Coinniendation:  "Out  of  ihe 
queens  you  sent  me.  I  Hiive  produced  the  best 
strain  of  bees  I  ever  owned.  Rem  mber,  that  is 
saying  a  lot,  as  I  have  tried  every  breed  imported 
t"  this  country.  The  bees  winter  better,  build 
up  and  stand  the  cold  chilly  win  s  in  the  spri'  g, 
and  are  more  suitable  than  any  bees  I  ever 
owned.  For  the  season  they  gave  m  ■  more  in- 
crease, aud  double  he  honey  stored  by  pure 
Ital  a  s.  ("ilad  you  are  going  into  the  ipieen 
busines  ,  an<l  are  going  to  join  our  ranks  again. 
We  are  much  n  need  of  a  few  men  like  you." 
C.  W.  Post,  ex-president  of  Ontario  Be  -Keepers' 
.Association,  an  1  owner  of  v\s  colonies. 

S.  T.  Pcttit,  Canada's  most  successf  1  c  mb 
honey  produc  r.  and  liee-kceper,  says;  "The 
blood  in  my  apiary  is  largely  t.  e  progeny  of 
que  ns  .sent  by  you.     They  are  gran  1  bees." 

i*rice.s  of  queens  (no  duly  on  queens  sent  to 
United  Statesi.  tested,  52  00  ea  h;  six  for  Sio.oo; 
one  i:ozen.  51S.00.  I'ntested.  befor  July  ist, 
}i  25  e  ch;  six  ff)r  57. 'xi;  one  dozen,  f'12.00. 
After  July  1st.  single  untested  ((ueen,  Jioo  six 
for  j.s..=;o;  one  dozen  for  jio.oo,  I'rices  on  larger 
<|uantities  given  upon  -pplication.  To  be  fair  to 
all.  no  selected,  tested  queens  are  offered — every 
one  has  the  .same  rhance. 

The  alM)ve  q  tens  are  bre;l  from  a  careful  se- 
lection of  Italians  and  Carnio  ans.  Pure  Italians. 
or  Ca  niolan  queens  at  sai.e  prices.  Price  of 
fuil  colonies  on  application  Orders  boo. ed  a-i 
received,  and  filled  as  quickly  as  possible.  Or- 
der early,     .\ddress 

K.  r.   //<*//r/;/;.U  l.V.V,  (Mgr.  BeeDept.i 
/iOU     r.lKK    Co.,    Limited, 

Box  ^^  Hk.vnti'iiki),  Ont.,  Canada. 


— If  you  are  Koing  to — 

BUY  A   BUZZ -SAW, 

write  to  the  •'ditor  of  tu<>  Kkview.  Up  ha.'-  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  anii  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  bappy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


r^Here  we  are  to  the  Front 
for  igo2  with  the  new 
Champion  Chaff  -  Hive, 
a  comfortable  home  for  the  bees 
in  summer  and  winter.  We  al- 
so carry  a  complete  line  of  other  supplies. 
Catalogfree.  R.  H.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 
9-99-tf.  Sheboygan,  Wis 


Plens^  mention   the  Reuiew. 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusive  bee-supply  house  in   Ind. 

Ptfase  mention   the   Reuiew. 


One  pound,  square,  flint  glass, 

HONEY   JARS 

with  patent,  air-tight  stoppers,  at  ;4.5o  per  gross. 
Shipoed  from  New  York  or  from  factory, 
.•iend  for  catalogue  to 

J.H.M   COOK.  62  Cortland  St.,  N    Y.  City 

"I'.l^C     <<l...(lO/l     I'lK     Rrflfi: 


There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  ill-health  that 
is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of 
a  R.  I.  P.  A.  N.  S.  Tabule,  and  the  price,  10  for 
s  cents,  does  not  bar  tliem  from  any  home  or 
justify  any  one  in  enduring  ill.s  that  are  easily 
cured.     For  sale  by  Drugpsts. 
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We  have  made  many  improvements  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplies. 
The  following  are  some  of  them  :  Our  hives  are  made  of  one  grade  better  lumber 
than  heretofore,  and  all  that  are  sent  out  under  our  new  prices  will  be  supplied 
with  separators  and  nails.  The  Telescopic  has  a  new  bottom  board  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hive  stand  and  bottom  board,  and  is  supplied  with  slatted,  tinned  separators. 
The  Higginsville  Smoker  is  much  improved,  larger  than  heretofore,  and  better  mate- 
rial is  used  all  through.  Our  Latest  Process  Foundation  has  no  equal,  and  our  highly 
polished  sections  are  superb  indeed.  Send  five  cents  for  sample  of  these  two  articles, 
and  be  convinced.  The  Daisy  Foundation  Fastener — well,  it  is  a  daisy  now,  sure 
enough,  with  a  pocket  to  catch  the  dripping  wax,  and  a  treadle  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  foot. 

Tb^    Heddoo   Hive. 

Another  valuable  adjunct  to  our  manu- 
facture is  ihe  Heddon  Hive.  Wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  all  round 
hive  ever  put  upon  the  market;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  slate  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Heddon  to  the  end 
tliat  we  can  supply  these  hives;  and  the 
right  to  use  ihem  goes  with  the  hives. 

Hooey    Extractors. 

Our  Honey  Extractors  are  highly  orna- 
mental, better  manufactured;  and,  while 
the  castings  aie  lighter,  they  are  more 
durable  than  heretofore,  as  they  are  made 
of  sujjerior  material. 

Tb^  Progr^j^iv^   B^^-K^^p^r. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Progressive  Bee-Kee])cr,  which  is  much  improved, 
being  brimful  of  good  things  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our  land; 
and  we  are  now  making  of  it  more  of  an  illustrated  journal  than  heretofore.  Price, 
onh^  50  cts.  per  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper.     Address 

Higginsville,  y^o.. 

Ezi5t  St.  L-Ouis,  Ills. 


LEAHY  A\fg.  (SO., 


SSS^^^^^^^^S;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


i 
if 
i 


i 


ft 


Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  your 

bee    supplies  j 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 

FOUHDATIOH   I 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty'.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  o  f 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  W:EisS, 
Hortonville,  Wisconsin. 


Sections  $1.50 

Jan.  i.st  we  commence  making  ex- 
tensive improvements  in  our  factory 
and  warehouse.  The  following  regu- 
lar Xo.  2  eections  are  on  hand,  and  we 
desire  to  sell  them  before  beginning 
the  improvements,  as  they  will  be  in 
the  way.  In  order  to  sell  them  quick- 
ly, we  make  the  low  price  of  $1.50  per 
1,000  in  anj'  quantity. 

420  M,  41^  X  41^  X  I  7-8  inches. 

2S      "      41^x41^x2 

:,i     "     4J<  x4jiC  X  I  15  16  " 

3.S    :'    4K  X  4J<  X  7-to.the-foot. 

24  "    41^  X  4J<  X  iX  inches. 

2  ■'  4J<  X  4 ^  X  7-to  the-foot. 

43  "  4J^  X  4J4  X  7-to-the-foot, 

25  '■  3  5-8  X  5  X  i^  no  bee-way. 
16  "  4  X  5  X  1 5^  no  bee-way 

.52     "     45:5:  X  4K  X  1  ^  no    bee-way. 

Page  &  Iiyon, 

jai'q.  Co. 

Hexxi  Liondon,    Wis. 


1/1' 


We  have  a  liatTge 
Stoek,  and  ean  fill 
Orders     Promptly. 

Send  us  your  orders  for  hives, 
extractors,  or  anything  that 
you  want  in  the  bee-keeping 
line.  We  make  only  the  best. 
Our  Falcon  Sections  and  New 
Process  Foundation  are  ahead 
of  anything,  an<l  cost  no  more 
than  other  makes. 

New  catalogue  and  a  copy  of 
The  American  Bee- Keeper  free. 

W.  T.  Falconer  A^fg.  Go., 

J.\MKSTOWN,    N.  Y. 

t-zrW.  M.  Gerrish,  East  Not- 
inghani,  N.  II.,  carries  a  full 
line  of  our  good.s  at  catalogue 
prices. 


Ho  Fish-Bone 


Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  c'eiy  thin  base,  with  the 
suqilus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  .scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  \\-\\\  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brofxl  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    wired. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
J.    VAfi    DEUSEf*, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 


I 


s 
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We  want 


to  sell  you  bee-keepers'  supplies, 
to    give    you    entire   satisfaction. 


For  these  reasons  we  deal  in   Root's  Goods,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
Our  specialties— fl^ives,  Sections  and  Comb  Foundation.  Cash  paid  for  beeswax. 

i-oi-tf  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Honey  Queens. 

Did  you   know   that  I  am  seeking  to  give   my 
customers  the  best  possible  service? 
Did  you  know  that  I  have  as  good,  or 

Better  Queens, 

than   can   be  obtained  elsewhere? 

Many  have  found  this  out,  and  continue  my 
best  customers. 

I  am  breeding,  in  separate  yards,  the  golden, 
and  the  leather  colored,  honey  queens,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  the  following 

LOW    PRICES. 

Untested  queens,  75  cts,  each;  six  for  $4.00. 
Tested  queens,  $1.00  each;  six  for  S5  00.  Write 
for  discounts  on  quantities.  Breeders,  of  either 
variety,  the  very  best,  such  as  I  would  use  to  re- 
stock an  apiary,  $2.50.  Breeders  that  produce 
faultless,  five-banded  bees,  J5.00  each. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  BeeviUe,  Texas. 
—  If  you  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE  -   WRITER. 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has  an 
Odell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 

Honey  Queens  From  Texas. 

Untested  queens  trom  these  races,  3-  and  5- 
bauded  Italians,  Cyprians,  Albinos  and  Holy- 
lands;  bred  in  their  pi.rity  from  5  to  20  miles 
apart.  February  and  March,  «i. 00  each,  or  S9  00 
per  doz.  All  other  months,  75c  each;  I4.25  for 
six;  or  js.oo  per  doz.  Tested  queens  from  $1.50 
to  S300  each.  Bree  lers,  from  J2.00  to  Sio.oo. 
each.  Nuclei  and  bees  by  the  pound  a  .specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Willie  Atchley,  BeeviUe,  Tex. 
Pteasf  nn>ntion  the  Review. 

Queens  and  Nuclei. 

We  have  the  finest  strain  of  the  superior  long 
tongued  Italians  in  .America.  Untested  queens, 
afier  May  i,  Ji.oo  each;  or  six  for  SS-oo.  Tested, 
$1.25;  Select  tested,  $.3.00.  Two-frame  nucleus 
and  untested  queen,  J2.50;  three-frame  nucleus 
and  queen,  S3. 25.  Root's  bee  supplies  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalog  and  circular  describing  our  sup- 
erior queens  and  how  to  get  a  select  queen  free. 
PREvSTON  STORE  a.nd  PRODUCE  CO. 
Dority,  Preston  Co.,  W.  Va. 


THE 

A.  L  ROOT  CO., 

10  VINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

BEE  -  SURRLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to   save   you    freight. 


EaMy  Qaeens. 

I  have  Ita'ians  the  equal  of  any.  I  rear  queens 
in  full  colonies  by  the  best  known  methods. 
I  can  furnish  queens  early — in  March,  if  you 
want  them.  Tested  queens,  52.00;  untested,  Si-oo; 
.six  for  S5.00;  twelve  for  59.00.  i-02-6t. 

Discounts  on  large   orders. 

RUFUS    CHRISTIAN,  Meldrin,  Ga. 

uj  ill  ai  id  ui  u  ij  ij  ij 'JJ  lii  m  u  !ij  [ij  u  ki  y  GI Q  y  EJ 'II  Eii  UJ  la 

I  Names  of  Bee  •  Keepers,  i 


g  ■  12 

a  TYPE  WRITTEN.  C 

m  m 

I^EIIQEiB^QE]E3BEiBiSIQCilQI^I^EE^CiCP^>CP 

The  names  of  my  customers,  and  of  those  ask 
ing  for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  alphabeticaUy  (in  the  largest  States)  . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  doUars,  I  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 
182 


Arizona    46 

Ark 130 

Ala »0 

(^alif.  .  378 
Colo...  228 
Canada  846 
(^onn. ..  162 

Dak 25 

Dei 18 

Fla .   ...  loo 

Ga 90 

Ind 744 

Ills WO 

Iowa.  .  800 


Ky.... 
Kans.. 
La.... 
Mo... 
Minn. 
Mich. 


N.  C 60 

350  New  Mex 26 

..    38  Oregon 104 

500  Ohio 1,120 

334  Penn 912 

1,770  R.  1 48 

Mass..     275  8.  C 40 

Md     .   .    94  Tenn 176 

Maine,    200  Tex 270 

Miss..   .  70  Utah  68 

N.  Y..  1,322  Vt 160 

Neb....  345        Va I82 

N.  J....  130         W.  Va  172 

N.  H...  126         Wash 128 

Wis 500 

W.Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich- 
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Kvery  bee-keeper  who  has  had  experience 
with  sf'eral  strains  of  bees  knows  that  some  are 
far  siip'  rior  to  others — that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  lees,  just  as  there  are  scrub  horses,  cat- 
tle, she  p  and  poultry. 

Let  11  e  give  my  own  experience:  Years  ago, 
while  living  at  Rogersville,  I  madf  a  specialty  of 
rearing  queens  for  sale.  Before  engaging  in 
this  work,  I  bought  queens,  and  Italianized,  not 
only  my  own  bees,  but  all  within  three  miles  of 
mj-  apiary.  In  buying  those  queens  I  think  I 
patronized  nearly  every  breeder  in  the  United 
States;  and,  even  in  those  years  of  inexperience, 
I  was  not  long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in 
the  different  strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from 
one  particular  breeder  produced  bees  that  de- 
lighted me  greatly.  They  were  just  plain,  dark, 
three-banded  Italiani^,  but,  as  workers,  I  have 
never  seen  them  equaled.  They  seemed  posses- 
sed of  a  steady,  quiet  determination  that  enabled 
them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  the  others. 
Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  Their 
honey  was  capped  with  a  snowy  whiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addition,  they 
were  hard\'.  If  any  bees  came  through  the  win- 
ter, it  was  colonies  of  this  strain.  They  came  as 
near  lieing  ideal  bees  as  any  I  have  ever  posses- 
sed. -■Ml  this  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago; 
but,  several  times  since,  I  have  bought  queens 
of  this  breeder,  and  I  always  found  this  strain 
of  bees  pos.ses.sed  of  those  same  good  qualities — 
industry',  gentleness,  hardiness  and  a  disposition 
tocap  their  honey  white.  I  frequently  corres- 
ponded with  this  breeder,  and  with  those  who 
had  Iwught  queens  of  him.  and,  finallj-,  I  became 
thoroughly  convineed  that  he  had  a  strain  of 
l)ecs  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  stock. 
Whether  this  superiority  results  from  length  of 
tongue,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  the  past  year,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
thit  no  f)ees  have  been  found  with  greater 
tongue-length. 

This  breeder  had  always  advertised  in  a  quiet, 
unassuming  sort  of  way.  nothing  in  proportion 
to  what  the  quality  of  hisstfxrk  would  have  war- 
ranted, when,  two  years  ago,  I  decided  that  I 
co\ild  help  him.  and  Ix-nefil  my  readers,  at  a 
profit  to  myself,  by  advertising  these  bees  in  a 
manner  befittingly  energetic.    I  put  the  price  at 


51.50,  but  the  conditions  were  such  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  loss  to  fall  upon  a  purchaser. 
The  queens  sent  out  were  young  queens  ju.st  be- 
ginning to  lay,  but  I  guaranteed  safe  arrival, 
safe  introduction,  purity  of  mating,  and  .satis- 
faction to  the  extent  that,  any  time  within  two 
years,  a  purchaser  could  return  the  queen  for 
any  cause  whatever,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
her,  and  his  money  would  be  refunded,  and  50 
cents  additional  sent  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 
I  have  sold  several  hundred  queens,  sending 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  return  the  money  in  just  one 
INST.^NCK.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  no  other 
complaint  has  been  made,  for  there  have  been 
others,  but  in  the  other  cases  purcha.sers  have 
very  kindly  allowed  me  to  send  other  queens 
in  place  of  those  that  did  not  prove  satisfactory, 
Even  with  the  best  of  stock  and  management 
there  will  occasionally  be  a  poor  queeta.  Possi- 
bly long  journeys  by  mail  have  some  bearing 
upon  this  part  of  the  question.  L,osses  in  ship- 
ment are  not  serious;  losses  in  introduction  are 
not  .serious,  unless  it  is  during  the  dearth  be- 
tween the  .summer  and  fall  honey-flows;  mis- 
mated  queens  are  not  worth  considering,  they 
don't  exceed  one  percent.;  but  all  of  these  losses 
have  cheerfully  been  made  good. 

As  to  testimonials,  regarding  thei'^  superior- 
ity, I  could  fill  page  after  page  with  them.  I 
have  occasionally  published  a  few,  but  what  is 
the  use  ?  Any  one  can  try  this  strain  without 
taking  a  particle  of  risk. 

From  the  very  first,  the  demand  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  opening  of  the 
season  usually  finds  me  with  at  least  200  orders 
on  hand.  Any  one  wishing  to  try  one  of  these 
queens  this  year,  ought  to  order  it  soon,  as 
orders  are  booked  and  filled  in  rotation.  I  am 
still  offering  them  at  the  same  price  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  before,  viz.,  $1.50  for  a 
queen  alone,  fully  guaranteed  as  above  .stated, 
or  a  queen  and  the  Revit  w  for  one  year  for  only 
$2.00.  This  offer  is  open  to  either  old  or  new 
subscribers.  If  you  wish  to  try  one  of  these 
queens  next  spring,  better  send  in  your  order 
together  with  a  subscription  to  the  Review- 
remember,  jz.oo  pays  for  both — atid  then  you 
will  get  the  queen  early  in  the  season. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,   Flint,  Michigan. 
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r^Superior  Fodder  Plants 


:A' 


VICTORm  RAPE 

About  10  miles  ahead  of  Dwarf  E&sexRapein 

^busiiiness,  in  vigor  and  nourisliing  quality.    It 

luikesit  possible  to  t-Tow  swine  and  slieep 

md  rallle  all  over  Anierioa  at  Ic  a  lb.  It  is 

'niarvelously  prolific.    Salzer's  catalog  tells. 

;  Giant  Incarnate  Clover 


^■iri 


^^t 


'^ 


''1\ 


Pnxliioes  a  luxuriant  crop  three  feet  tall 
within  six  weeks  after  seeilmi,'  and  lots 
>nd  lots  of  pasturage  all  summer  long 
besides.    Will  do  well  any\vhere.    Price 
dirt  cheap. 

Grass,  Clovers  and 
Fodder  Plants 


^y 


>s 


'Al 


Our  eatalotnie  is  orimful  of  thoroughly  tested  farm  seeds 
such  as  Thousand  Headed  Kale;  Teosinte,  producing  30  tons  of 
green  fodder  per  acre ;  Pea  Oat ;  Speltz,  with  its  80  bushels  of  grain 
and  4  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  Billion  Dollar  Grass,  etc. ,  etc. 


FRI 


Salzer's  Grass  Mixtures 

I'ielding  6  tons  of  magniflcent  hay  and  an  endless  amount  of  pasturage  on  any  farm  in  America. 

Brontus  Inermis — 6  tons  of  Hay  per  Acre 

Thegreat  grass  of  the  century,  growing  wherever  soil  is  found.  Our  great  catalogue,  worth  $100  to 
any  wide  awake  American  gardener  or  farmer,  is  mailed  to  you  with  many  fann  seed  samples,  upon 
receipt  of  but  10  cents  postage.    63"  Catalog  alone  5  cents  fur  postage. 

JOHN  A.  SAL2ER  SEED  COMPANY,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


H^ake  Voup  0\A/n  Hives. 


3ee  >-  Keepers 

Will  save  money  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making" 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for    Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO., 

384  Knby  St., 

Rockford,    Ills. 

3  02-I2t 


,     ^  ^~    .  -  ^ V        ,u 


;e  (|)ee-K^^peps' 


ee- 

•    A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devotee  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$1.00  A  YEAR, 
w.  z.  HDTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

VOL.  XV.       FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  MAR.  10,  1902.      NO.  5. 


INFLUENCE  OF  NURSE-BEES. 

BY    F.    B.    SIMPSON. 

It  Certainly  is  not  Sufficient  to  Show 
any  Marked  Influence  in  Only 
One  Generation. 


M' 


I'^rroi  is  worse  than 

'R.  A.  C.  Miller  and  myself,  independ- 
ently .'discussed  the  subject  of  "nurse- 
iufluence"  in  the  T)ecenil)er  Review,  and, 
as  we  were  both  careful  to  give  the  sub- 
ject its  proper  limitations,  it  is  evident 
that  the  editorial  on  pages  51  and  52  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  was  due  to  a 
very  careless  reading  of  those  articles. 
The  editorial  in  question  states  (in  sub- 
stance) that  I  "incline  to  the  view  that 
a  changing  of  nurse  bees  might  produce 
a  queen  very  different  from  what  she 
would  have  been  had  her  own  sisters 
been  the  nurses."  It  further  says  "if 
the  nurse  bees  have  as  much  influence  on 
growing  royally  as  some  have  urged,  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  prove  it  by  a 
5/?/^/<?  exchange  of  eggs  !  "  (The  italics 
and  astonisher  are  mine). 

Mr.  Olmstead,  in  the  February  Review, 
seems  to  have  based   his  experiments  ou 


ignorance — kailev. 

the  same  expectations.  A  re-reading  of 
the  articles  first  mentioned  will  convince 
any  one  that  it  was  far  from  the  desire  of 
either  Mr.  Miller  or  myself  to  express  so 
absurd  an  opinion. 

NURSK-INFLUENCK   CAN    NOT    BE    GRE.A.T 
IN  ONE   r,ENER.\TlON. 

Suppose  that  the  editor  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  were  correct  in  expectations, 
and  also  that  there  could  be  a  marked 
difTerence  in  each  generation,  due  to 
nurse  influence.  Determine  the  number 
of  years  that  bees  have  been  known  to 
exist,  can  it  be  supposed  that  with  a 
marked  change  in  each  generation,  we 
would  still  have  the  persistence  of  spe- 
cific charaters  that  are  now  present  ? 

Suppose  I  obtain  a  queen  and  colony 
from  a  very  warm  climate,  and  suppose  I 
rear  a  queen  daughter  from  her   as   soon 
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as  she  arrives.  If  the  original  queen 
should  live  five  years  and  should 
then  be  superseded,  after  having  raised 
at  least  forty  generations  of  workers,  I 
would  expect  that  the  queen  then  reared 
would  show  a  "marked"  difference  in 
comparison  with  the  one  that  was  reared 
on  arrival.  But  I  would  not  expect  a 
difference  so  extremely  "marked"  that 
one-fortieth  of  it  could  be  discovered  be- 
tween two  consecutive  generations  of 
workers.  My  position  is  that  the  influence 


some  other  reason.  I,  too,  have  noticed 
a  perceptible  effect  produced  upon  w-ork- 
ers  almost  immediately  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  queen,  and  I  believe  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  bees  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  queen,  and  that  they 
have  standards  of  their  own  by  which 
they  determine  their  confidence  or  lack 
of  confidence.  Regardless  of  man's 
feelings,  if  one  queen  inspires  more  con- 
fidence than  another,  it  may  be  shown  in 
the  temper  of  the  bees.      In   this  connec- 


House-Apiarv  of  F.  B.  Simpson,  Cuh.\,  X.  V. 


of  environment  cannot  greatly  affect  the 
queen  directly,  but  it  must  come  through 
the  workers'  influence  upon  the  larvae  as 
well  as  upon  the  unlaid  and  forming  ova. 
To  suppose  that  this  influence  can  com- 
pare with  the  hereditary  influences  is  cer- 
tainly a  grave  en  or. 

Whenever  you  find  nurse-influence  ap- 
parently making  a  marked  effect  in  one 
gc  cation,  you  can  confidently  look  for 


tion.  Mr.  Victor  has  written  me  that  he 
had  a  queen  superseded  for  apparently  no 
other  cause  than  that  a  wing  was  defec- 
tive; although  she  was  apparently  in  per- 
fect condition  and  was  doing  a  consider- 
able amount  of  laying. 

I  think  Mr.  Olmstead  wrote  hastily  on 
page  47  when  he  distinguishes  "color 
and  general  characterists"  from  "lon- 
gevity and   usefulness."     It  would  seem 
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that  the  latter  qualifications  must  be  in- 
dicated by,  or  dependent  upon,  the  for- 
mer to  a  great  extent. 

MANY      EGOS       WASTED        fNDlCR       SOMK 
CONDITIONS. 

Mr.  Olmstead's  egg-experiments  are  of 
great  importance,  and  should  be  studied 
thoroughly.  I  have  noticed  a  comb  full 
of  eggs  would  continue  full  of  them  to 
the  edges,  while  in  the  centre,  develcp- 
ement  would  take  place  until  the  whole 
frame  was  finally  full  of  sealed  Vjrood. 
The  comb  was  examined  daily,  and  prac- 
tically every  cell  was  occupied;  thus  show- 
ing that  a  very  great  many  eggs  were 
wasted.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  impossible  to  rightly  judge 
the  prolificness  of  a  queen  until  her  own 
workers  have  hatched  and  have  become 
nurses.  It  seems  to  me  very  likely  that 
the  total  number  of  eggs  laid  depends 
largely  upon  the  queen,  while  the  effective 
seasonable  prolificness  depends  as  largely 
upon  the  desire  and  capacity  of  the 
nurses  to  mature  the  brood.  I  think 
strength  in  old  bees,  and  weakness  in 
number  of  3-oung  bees,  often  leads  to 
great  egg  production  and  little  brood. 
On  December  24th  I  smoked  a  colony  in 
a  box  hive,  with  tobacco  smoke.  On 
December  26th  I  again  smoked  them  and 
cut  out  the  cornbs,  brushing  off  the  bees. 
There  were  about  thirty-six  square  inches 
of  comb  full  of  sealed  brood  perfectly 
healthy,  but  many  "bare  headed,"  but 
there  was  no  unsealed  brood  except  about 
twenty   square   inches   of   comb    full    of 


eggs.  As  the  temperature  was  seldom 
above  freezing  at  that  time,  I  can  see  no 
valid  reason  for  the  laying  of  these  eggs 
unless  it  was  due  to  the  smoking;  and  it 
seems  that  it  may  be  possible  that  exces- 
sive smoking  in  the  presence  of  unsealed 
honey  may  have  the  effect  of  stimulative 
feeding  but  yet  not  be  persistent  enough 
to  affect  brood  rearing  except  by  repeated 
applications. 

EXPERIMENTS  NEEDED  IN  THE    WAY    OF 
EXCHANGING   OUJvENS. 

We  could  get  much  light  on  this  sub- 
ject if  some  one  could  be  induced  to  ex- 
change queens  of  two  different  races,  and 
brush  off  the  bees  of  each  colony  and  ex- 
change combs  every  twenty-one  days. 
A  large  majority  of  the  eggs  of  each 
queen  hatched  in  the  presence  of  nurses 
of  the  other  race,  would  determine  in  a 
measure  whether  the  greater  prolificness 
of  some  races  is  dependent  upon  more 
prolific  queens  or  better  nurses.  The 
principal  matter  to  be  determined  in 
this  connection  is  to  see  how  much  of  the 
influence  is  due  to  the  proportion  of  bees 
of  different  ages  and  how  much  is  due  to 
the  individual  characteristics  of  each 
worker. 

While  believing  that  nurse-influence 
is  necessarily  small,  at  the  same  time 
I  believe  that  with  very  careful  study  we 
will  be  able  to  so  select  that  we  will  be 
able  to  turn  its  cumulative  effects  to  good 
account. 

Cuba,  X.  V.,  Feb.  28,  1902. 


INFLUENCE  OF  ENVIRONMENT. 

i;\-    V.    ORKIXKR. 

The  Brood.  Queen  and  Drones  Influenced  by  the 
\  Food  Received  fronn  the  Workers. 

K  pUiri   lis   uniini. 

BEAR  Mr.  Hutchinson— I  have  express-       of   the   honey   bee,    that    such  improve- 
ed  my  opinion    on    several   occasions       ment  will  come  very   slowly,  by   degrees, 
before  this  in  regard  to  the  improvement      and  not  in  great  leaps.     I  had  entertain- 
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erl  the  hope  that  certain  environments, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  would  leave 
their  mark  upon  apis  mellifica,  as  they 
have  and  do  noon  other  living  things. 
Are  we  not  taught  by  Darwin,  and  the 
naturalists  in  general,  that  plants,  as  well 
as  animals  of  all  description,  adapt  them- 
selves, in  a  measure,  to  changed  condi- 
tions ?  The  whale  may  have  cast  off  four 
feet  and  developed  a  tail  instead,  in  his 
efforts  to  adapt  himself  to  changed  en- 
vironments, for  all  I  know.  This  may 
have  taken  him  millions  of  years — I 
wasn't  there  and  don't  know;  but  ii)iie 
does  not  cut  an}-  figure. 

THE     BEE    MAY    NOT    BE    WHAT      IT 
WAS    ONCE. 

Millions  of  j^ears  ago  the  nature  of  the 
honey  bee  may  have  been  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  to  day.  It  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  at 
one  time  the  honey  bee  combined  not 
only  both  sexes  in  one  individual  ( her- 
maphrodite), but  could  also  gather  hon- 
e}-,  pollen  etc.,  and  build  comb.  A  grad- 
ual change  of  environments  brought 
about  a  division  of  labor  in  the  honey- 
bee. The  queen  monopolized  the  egg- 
laying  business,  the  drone  the  produc- 
tion of  sperm,  and  the  workers  fitted 
themselves  for  their  part  of  the  work. 
When  I  say  that  this  theory  is  not  very 
unreasonable,  I  have  in  my  mind  the 
worker  bees  who  possess,  up  to  this  day, 
all  faculties.  They  gather  honey  and 
pollen;  build  comb  and  lay  eggs.  Do 
they  produce  sperm?  Well,  that  is  a 
matter  upon  which  we  need  more  light. 
Really,  we  do  not  know.  True,  all  our 
works  on  bees  say,  they  do  not;  or,  rather, 
it  is  supposed  as  something  impossible 
and  unheard  of;  is  left  entirely  out  of  all 
calculation.  Still,  this  fact  remains:  Un- 
mated  queens  and  workers  produce  and 
deposit  eggs  which  generally  develop 
into  drones.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
living  thing  could  possibly  come  from 
eggs  without  some  sort  of  fertilization  had 
taken  place;  no  matter  how  mysteriously. 
Even  in  much  lower  organisms,  as  plants 


for  instance,  seed  is  not  produced  with- 
out fertilization;  we  should  not  expect  it 
in  higher  organisms.  I  once  owned  a 
queen  which  filled  the  combs  with  eggs 
very  regularly,  but  never  a  one  hatched. 
Her  eggs  proved  absolutely  infertile. 
You  see,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  a  difference 
between  eggs  that  produce  drones  and 
eggs  that  produce  nothing.  The  former 
probably  received  some  sperm  of  some 
unknown  origin;  the  latter  did  not.  I  be- 
lieve our  bee  to  day  is  in  a  degree  a  her- 
maphrodite. But  this  only  by  the  way. 
When  this  division  of  labor  occurred, 
and  the  queen  bee  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  laying  the  eggs  for  all  offspring 
(under  normal  conditions),  she  abstained 
from  doing  any  other  work.  She  does 
not  go  out  any  more  after  honey  or  pol- 
len. She  dues  not  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  nor  what  the  world 
needs.  In  time  she  became,  like  the 
drone,  a  one-sided  specialist,  unfit  for  any 
other  occupation,  and  would  quickly  die 
when  placed  upon  her  own  resources. 

CHANGE    IMPO.SSIBLE    IF    ENVIRONMENT 

HAS    NO    EFFECT. 

And  this  is  the  situation  of  the  present 
day.  Having  arrived  here,  we  have  come 
to  a  state  of  things  when  further  improve- 
ment (or  change  in  any  way)  of  our  hon- 
ey bee  would  seem  impossible  if  Mr.  C. 
A.  Ohnstead  (last issue  of  Review,  pages 
46  and  47)  were  right.  The  bee  would 
have  passed  that  stage  where  adaption  to 
environments  could  be  thought  possible, 
and  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  us  to  save 
all  our  labors  and  be  satisfied  with  our 
bee  as  it  is.  My  hopes  would  be  blasted. 
However,  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Ohnstead 
is  right;  although  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periments may  seem  to  bear  him  out. 

THE  WHOLE   COLONY    TO     BE    REGARDED 
AS    A    SINGLE    ORGANISM. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  queen 
and  the  drone  are  able  to  live  only  be- 
cause the  blood  of  the  workers,  which 
are  the  most  important  factors  and  the 
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most  perfectly  developeu  ■  individuals  of 
the  hive,  circulates  in  their  veins.  We 
all  know  that  the  food  for  queen,  drones 
and  larv;L'  is  prepared  by  the  workers. 
It  is  not  a  simple  compound  of  honey 
and  pollen,  but  it  is  the  product  of  the 
ylands  and  the  general  organism  of  the 
worker.  It  is  most  important  that  we 
understand  that  this  food,  as  it  is  passed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  worker  to  that  of 
the  queen  and  drone,  and  from  one  work- 


*In  the  ears  gone  by,  th^  worker  bee  has  often 
received  the  not  flattering  and  unjust  attribute, 
"undeveloped  feniaie."  "dwarfed  neuter;"  while 
in  all  fairness  she  should  be  publicly  regarded 
as  the  only  and  best  develoy)ed  ndividual  of  the 
hive.  The  queen  and  the  drone  have  dropped 
those  organs  which  they  did  not  need.  The 
worker  bee  has  retained  all  the  organs  she  ever 
had  and  is  in  nearlv  every  way.  except  size,  the 
superiorof  all  of  them.  Talk  about  the  worker 
beinc  an  undeveloped  female,  produced  by  with- 
holding food  1  Sav,  Mr  Editor,  did  you  ever 
he  ir  ot  a  parallel  case  where  hv  stintinc,  the 
animal,  a  whole  lot  of  oigans  have  been  won- 
derfully developed,  and  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  in  the  other  animal  of  the  same  class  that 
was  abundan  ly  fed  ?  Is  it  not  about  time  to  drop 
the  old  theory  ? 


er  to  another,  is  identical  7c'itli  the  blood 
of  the  bee;  a  fact  that  should  help  us  to 
understand  the  mystery  of  adaption  of 
the  bee  race  to  changing  environments. 
It  should  help  us  to  understand  that  a 
colony  of  bees  is  not  unlike  an  individual, 
or  a  single  organism.  What  effects  one 
meiuber,  effects  the  whole  body;  what  is 
the  desire  of  one,  all  parts  harmonize 
with  it;  feel  it;  want  it.  The  same  blood 
circulates  through  the  whole  body  or  bee- 
organism  as  the  blood  circulates  in  our 
own  body.  Practically,  the  50  or  60 
thousand  bees  are  one. 

Professor  Benton  says  the  Cyprian  bee 
has  become  the  most  irritable  bee  on  the 
globe,  because  she  has  had  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  fight  against  the  numerous 
insect  enemies  in  that  country.  It  is  a 
plain  case  of  adaption.  And  why  should 
the  honey  bee  be  an  exception  to  other 
creations  ? 

X.\PLES,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28,  1902. 


HINTS  ON  HIVE-GOVERS. 

r.V    G.    A.    HATCH. 

A  Cover  Should  be  Light,  Strong,  True 
Water-Proof  and  a  Poor  Con- 
ductor of  Heat. 


wne  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp,  war]) — siiakesi'icxki:. 


FRIEND  H— I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  in  regard  to  hive 
covers,  or,  in  other  words,  air  my  ideas 
as  to  what  a  hive  cover  ought  to  be;  and 
also  tell  why  the  cover  describefl  and 
used  by  friend  (Vill,  of  Colorado,  is  not 
suited  to  (?///•  needs  in  a  climate  of  less 
dryness  than  Colorado. 

THK    PKRFKCT   CoVKR    NOT   YET   MADE. 

First,  let  me  say  that  \\\&  perfect  cover 
has  not  vet  been  made;  that  is,  one  suiled 
to  all  climates  and  conditions.  Where 
there  is  as  little  rainy  weather  as  there  is 
in    Colorado,    California,    or   Arizona,    a 


flat  cover,  ventilated  like  the  one  describ- 
ed by  Gill,  or  the  one  shown  in  Feb.  i 
nuniber  of  Gleanings,  described  by 
Brodbeck,  of  Los  .Vngeles,  [see  E.xtract- 
ed  Department — El).]  would  be  all  right; 
for,  if  the  quilt  under  the  cover  did  get 
wet  at  night  the  sunshine  of  the  succeed- 
ing few  hours  would  make  it  all  right 
again. 

Being  well  actjuainted  with  both  of 
these  men,  I  know  they  would  not  rec- 
ommend anything  which  they  would  not 
themselves  use. 

The  four  indictments  made  by  Gill 
against  the  flat  cover  are  right;  and  there 
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are  others.  They  are  sometimes  on  a 
twist,  and  can  not  be  made  to  fit  down  to 
the  hive.  The  moisture  of  the  bees,  even 
when  a  quilt  is  used,  is  enough  to  cause 
them  to  warp  so  as  to  let  much  heat  es- 
cape; and  in  the  spring,  when  frost  forms 
on  the  covers,  it  always  melts  just  over 
the  cluster  first,  which  shows  the  heat  is 
not  properly  retained. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  want  of  a  cover. 
Frist,  a  roof  to  shed  rain  and  snow.  Sec- 
ond, protection  against  cold  and  loss  of 
heat.  Third,  a  protection  against  the  heat 
of  summer. 

OBJECTIONS   TO     SHADE-BOARDS. 

It  is  no  easy  problem,  as  you  will  see, 
to  fulfill  all  these  requirements,  and  yet 
have  our  cover  light,  handy  to  adjust  to 
the  hive,  cheap  and  always  convenient. 
We  can  best  get  the  first  requirement  and 
third  by  using  a  shade-board,  which  is 
also  a  roof,  but  shade-boards  are  heavy, 
awkward  to  handle  with  one  hand,  add  to 
the  expense,  are  easily  blown  off  the  hive, 
and  if  they  form  the  only  water  proof 
cover  this  is  liable  to  occur  just  before  a 
shower,  and  your  hive  is  wet  through  un- 
less someone  is  there  to  readjust  it. 

Experience  proves  that  the  feature  of 
sliding  over,  or  "telescoping,"  as  it  is 
called,  has  many  advantages.  I-'irst,  it 
keeps  the  cover  from  slipping  off.  Sec- 
ond, it  prevents  cold  wind  from  blowing 
directly  into  the  hive.  Third,  it  carries 
the  drip  far  enough  below  the  top  of  the 
hive  so  there  is  not  nmch  chance  of  it  get- 
ting in. 

CRITICISMS   ON   THE   GILL-COVKR. 

The  GiU-cover  has  this  feature  on  two 
sides,  which  is  well,  but  what  he  calls  the 
best  feature,  the  %  inch  opening  between 
the  hive  and  end  pieces  of  the  cover, 
would  be  all  right  as  a  summer  feature, 
but  here  it  would  not  do  in  spring  time 
when  we  must  save  every  bit  of  heat  we 
can.  Neither  would  many  of  us  care  to 
bother  with  burlap  quilts  all  the  time  on 
our  hives.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it 
would  be  disastrous  in  hot  weather — 
either  driving  all  the  bees  out  of  the  hive 
or  causing  the  combs  to  melt.  I  can 
easily  see   why  it  succeeds   in  Colorado 


where  the  nights  are  so  cold.  My  own 
experience,  one  season  in  Colorado, 
would  lead  me  to  think  it  would  be  just 
the  thing  there. 

To  retain  the  heat  properly,  as  well  as 
to  resist  the  heat  of  midsummer,  we 
must  have  some  nonconductor  above  the 
bees,  like  an  air  space.  To  carry  off  the 
moisture  of  the  bees  this  must  be  made 
of  something  somewhat  porous,  like  a 
thin  board;  and  to  insure  that  all  water 
falling  on  lop  shall  be  carried  off,  we 
must  have  the  telescoping  feature. 
RKQUIRMENTS  OE  THE   PERFECT  COVER. 

So  here  you  have  my  idea  of  a  perfect 
cover — light,  strong,  always  true,  cannot 
warp,  not  easy  to  blow  off,  conserves 
heat  while  allowing  moisture  to  escape, 
can  be  used  with  or  without  a  quilt,  and 
is  not  very  expensive. 

If  Brodbeck  would  only  add  the  tele- 
scoping feature  to  his  cover  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  perfect;  /.  e.,  as  perfect  as 
anv  cover  can  be,  for  we  expect  so  much 
of  a  cover.  It  is  like  looking  for  an  over- 
coat that  will  not  only  keep  us  warm  in 
winter,  but  also  keep  us  cool  in   summer. 

It  is  worth  much  to  the  fraternity  to 
know  that  we  can  use  cheap  muslin  to 
cover  our  hives  and  make  them  weather 
and  water  proof,  and  at  the,  same  time 
use  a  poorer  grade  of  lumber. 


.\  DOUBLE  COVER. 
This  picture  shows  the  end  piece  re- 
moved. First,  a  rim  2  inches  deep, 
large  enough  to  slip  loosely  over 
the  hive,  is  made.  The  side-pieces 
are  grooved  one  inch  from  the  top,  so  that 
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a  thin  board  can  be  slipped  in  before  the 
end  is  nailed  on.  This  thin  board  should 
not  be  over  ;^s  inch  thick,  and  is  to  rest 
on  top  of  the  hive,  supporting  the  cover 
and  making  the  lower  wall  of  the  air 
space.  The  grain  of  the  wood,  in  the 
thin  piece,  should  run  crosswise  of  the 
hive. 

Whether  the   space   between    the   two 
covers   should   be    filled    with   chaff,    or 


some  other  nonconductor,  is  more  than  I 
can  say.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  all  right 
for  spring  management,  but  for  the  hot 
summer  days  I  am  doubtful.  It  might 
be  better  to  have  no  ends  at  all  ih.Qn.  Or, 
may  be,  the  difference  in  the  time  of  the 
year  could  be  fixed  by  using  a  quilt  early, 
and  leaving  it  off  later,  when  the  weather 
got  to  be  warm. 
Richland  Center,  Wis.,  Feb.  7,  1902. 
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MOISTURE,  HEAT  AND  HIVE -COVERS. 

BY    K.    H.    SCH.\RFKLE. 

Heat  Alone   does  not  Pull  Nails,  but  Alternating  it 
With  Moisture  does  the  Mischief. 


All  the  boards  did 

T  is  moisture,  not  heat,  that  draws  the 
nails  out  of  hives  in  California.  The 
shingles  on  my  barn  roof  had  their 
points  all  nailed  down,  some  ten  years 
ago,  and  those  nails  are  now  all  l3"iug 
loose  on  the  shingles.  I  have  a  hive  that 
was  set  on  the  stand  some  ten  years  ago; 
it  was  new  then,  and  had  never  been 
painted.  The  nails  have  drawn  out,  the 
sides  split  and  warped,  and  the  top  rot- 
ted, until  there  is  nothing  of  value  in  it, 
save  the  frames.  Ne.\t  to  this  hive  is  one 
that  was  given  two  coats  of  paint  when 
put  on  the  stand,  10  years  ago,  and  it  has 
been  painted  twice  since  then,  and  there 
is  not  a  nail  started  in  it,  nor  a  board 
warped.  Under  a  shed  are  some  25  hives 
that  have  set  there  for  20  years.  The 
shed  keeps  off  the  rain  but  does  not  shade 
the  hives.  None  of  the  nails  in  these 
hives  have  starte<l.  In  the  apiary  are 
over  a  hundred  hive-bodies  that  have 
been  in  use,  without  protection,  for  forty 
years.  The  rain  has  beaten  the  paint  off 
of  the  sides,  and  the  nails  crawl  out  and 
drop  of  their  own  weight. 

HOW   THE    D};EI)    is    DONE. 

Nail  two,  's  inch  boards  together,  set 
them  out  in  our  California  sun's  rays, 
and  the  boards  will  shrink  i-i6of  an  inch. 


hrink — colkriik^e. 

Now  let  it  rain,  and  the  boards  will  swell 
's  of  an  inch,  and  carry  the  nails  out  that 
distance.  WHien  the  boards  drj^  out,  the 
nail  will  be  left  projecting.  When  the 
next  rain  follows,  the  wood  around  the 
nail  will  swell,  gra.«p  the  nail,  and,  as  the 
wood  expands,  carry  the  nail  out.  This 
process  is  continued  until  the  nail  finally 
drops  out,  and  is  lost  in  the  grass  or  sand. 

THI':    REMEDY    IS   SHEETER    OR   PAINT. 

The  nails  in  a  hive  that  is  well  painted, 
and  kept  painted,  do  not  drop  out.  I  have 
about  200  covers  like  Mr.  Gill's,  save  the 
cloth,  and  I  don't  like  them.  The  bees 
must  be  all  smoked  down  l^efore  the  cov- 
er is  put  on,  or  you  will  crush  a  lot  of 
bees.  With  the  cover  having  only  end 
cleats,  you  can  slide  it  on  quickly,  with- 
out crushing  a  bee.  If  the  winds  are  apt 
to  flirt  with  the  covers,  a  \'an  Deusen 
hive  clamp  holds  the  cover  in  place.  Mr. 
Gill  with  his  muslin  cover  is  able  to  get 
on  about  four  coats  of  paint  at  one  time. 
This  keeps  out  the  moisture,  and  prevents 
the  wood  from  expanding  and  pulling  out 
the  nails. 

DESIRAIUEITV   OF    A   VENTI- 
LATED  COVER. 
Catalogues   of   bee     keepers'    supplies 
have  been  coming  in  by   every    mail,  th 
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past  week,  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  il- 
lustrated a  "Ventilated  Cover."  These 
covers  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Califor 
nia  Ventilated  Cover,  which  ventilates 
and  does  not  warp.  The  end  cleat  is 
three  inches  wide,  and,  Y^  inch  from  the 
bottom,  a  groove  is  run  in,  and  into  this 
a  Y%  board,  lap-welded  in  the  centre,  is 
slipped.  Half  way  along  on  this  board 
(on  the  upper  side)  a  yi  i'^ch  strip  is  nail- 
ed  across,    to   prevent     the   board   from 


warping.  Half  an  inch  above  the  lower 
board,  another  groove  is  run,  and  into 
this  is  placed  the  lid.  The  center  top 
piece  extends  over  the  end  cleats. 

Here  is  a  cover  with  bot  i  the  bottom 
and  top  covers  let  into  the  end  cleats, 
holding  it  true,  and,  when  given  two 
coats  of  paint,  and  kept  painted,  furnishes 
a  cover  that  keeps  the  bees  cool  on  the 
hottest  days,  and  retain  its  shape. 

MuRPHYS,  Calif.,  Feb.  3,  1902. 


DIVISON  BY  SHAKING. 

BY.    J.    A.    PEARCE. 

Getting  rid  of  Foul  Brood,  Getting  a  new  set  of 
Combs  and  a  Good  Crop  of  Honey. 


Mark  with  what  management 

T  HAVE  been  reading,  with  a  good  deal 
i  of  interest,  the  article  in  the  January 
Review  in  regard  to  having  the  bees  build 
a  new  set  of  combs  each  year.  My  combs 
now  in  use  are  not  what  they  should  be, 
and  I  thought  last  year  of  furnishing  a 
new  hive  with  a  set  of  frames  filled  with 
foundation,  setting  the  old  hive  on  top  of 
the  new  one,  putting  the  queen  below 
with  a  queen  excluder  between  the  two 
hives,  and  letting  them  remain  in  that 
position  until  the  bees  hatch  out  in  the 
old  combs,  then  extract  the  honey  and 
melt  up  the  old  combs.  I  intended  to 
try  this  last  year,  but  I  had  to  be 
away  from  home,  hence  I  did  not  try 
it.  But  this  year  I  should  like  to  give 
it  a  trial,  and  desire  a  little  further  in- 
structing, as  this  article  on  page  23  of 
the  Januarv  Review  does  not  make  quite 
plain  just  what  I  wish  to  know.  It  does 
not  explain  just  what  they  do  with  the 
old  hive  after  they  shake  off  the  bees. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  lot  of  brood  in  the 
hive,  and  the  combs  would  not  be  in  con- 
dition to  extract  imtil  this  brood  is  hatch- 
ed. In  case  of  finding  foul  brood,  I  sup- 
pose the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  destroy 
he  combs  at  once  in  some  way.      But,  if 


their  tribes  are  divided — dkyden. 

not  diseased,  then  what  to  do  with  them, 
is  what  I  would  like  to  know. 

PUTTING   THE   OLD   COMB.S    ON    TOP 
OK   THE   SECTIONS. 

I  had  thought  that  the  old  colony  could 
be  set  on  top  of  the  other  hive,  above  the 
excluder,  and  let  the  brood  hatch.  I  sup- 
pose the  time  to  do  this  is  about  swarm- 
ing time;  and.  possibly,  we  ought  to  put 
on  one  or  two  cases  of  sections  and  set 
this  hive  on  top  of  them.  What  would 
1)e  the  chance  for  securing  comb  honey 
in  such  a  transaction  ?  It  would  seem  as 
if  some  good  comb  honey  should  be  got 
in  this  way,  especially  if  we  could  get 
our  bees  up  strong,  early  in  the  season, 
as  we  usually  do  here  where  there  are  so 
man}-  orchards  seeded  down  to  crimson 
clover.  If  I  were  going  to  practice  this 
method  I  should  make  an  extra  eflfort  to 
have  all  the  colonies  extra  strong  early  in 
the  season. 

B}'  piling  them  up  in  this  way,  it  would 
make  the  hive  a  little  top-heav-y,  but  this 
objection  might  be  overcome  if  it  is  the 
only  one. 

Now,  what  1  want  to  know  is,  what  do 
you  think  of  the   plan  ?      Will    it   work  ? 
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What  would  be  the  chance  for  comb  hon- 
ey when  colonies  are  treated  in  this  way  ? 
With  the  plan  that  I  propose,  the  old 
colony  would  be  ahove  the  sections,  and 
it  should  be  warm  there  for  the  comb 
honey. 

RKARINO.    A    Ol'EEN    IX    THE 
UPPER   STORY. 

What  stage  had  the  bees  ouglit  to  be 
at  when  this  is  done  ?  Should  they  be 
allowed  to  swarm  out  first,  before  this  is 
done,  or  could  it  be  done  a  little  sooner, 
only  being  sure  that  the  hive  would  be 
well  filled  ?  If  the  swarm  were  allowed  to 
issue,  queen  cells  would  V)e  started,  and, 
in  this  case,  a  young  queen  could  be  left 
so  that  she  could  fly  and  become  fertil- 
ized. In  that  case,  the  apiary  could  be 
doubled  by  setting  this  old  hive  oflF,  later 
in  the  season,  upon  a  new  stand;  or 
swarming  could  be  checked  entirely  by 
uniting  the  bees  above  with  those  below, 
and  removing  the  okl  hive. 

Xow,  if  this  operation  was  gone  thiough 
with  before  the  swarm  issued,  would  this 
hive  above  not  be  likely  to  start  queen 
cells  at  once,  on  finding  the  queen  re- 
moved ? 

It  seems  as  though  there  are  possibili- 
ties in  this  system;  and  I  ^ish  you  would 
let  me  know  what  you  ih,nk  of  it,  and 
explain  these  points  more  Tully,  so  that  I 
can  understand  them.  An^l  kindl\  state 
what  you  would  do  if  you  found  foul 
brood  present  in  any  of  the  hives,  at  the 
time  of  making  this  change 

If  you  will  kindly  re])ly  to  these  ques- 
tions )'OU  will  greatly  obHgt  me.  for  I  am 
nearly  up  against  where  I  can  use  this 
information. 

It  does  not  seem  as  thoigh  the  bees 
would  build  much  drone  c»mb  in  these 
starters,  as  they  would  already  have 
plenty  of  drones  flying,  and,  also,  by 
giving  them  an  entirely  etipty  hive,  the 
swarming  fever  should  be  so  efTectually 
cured  that  the3-  would  not  be  thinking 
much  of  drones. 

How  soon  would  it  do  to  open  the 
opening  in  the  upper  hive?  It  need  not 
be  opened,  it  seems  to  me, for  a  week  or 


two,  as  the  queens  would  not  be  hatched 
until  then.  Give  me  a  word  on  this 
point. 

I  shall  await  your  reply  with  much  in- 
terest, for  it  seems  as  though  this  system 
could  be  made  to  work  here  by  getting 
the  bees  strong  early  in  the  season,  and 
thus  secure  a  good  crop  of  comb  honey, 
at  the  same  time  being  quite  safe  against 
foul  brood. 

Grand  Rapids,   Mich.,  Feb.   14,  1902. 

FORCED   SWARMING. 

[As  I  mentioned  in  the  Januar}'  issue, 
the  article  that  I  copied  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Bee  Journal  did  not  go  into 
detail  as  to  the  management  of  the 
combs  of  brood  from  which  the  bees  had 
been  shaken.  I  presume  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  most  bee-keepers  would 
know  how  to  manage  with  them.  I 
might  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  the  old 
hive  and  its  combs  of  hatching  brood 
should  be  managed  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  would  the  hive  of  a  colony  that 
had  swarmed.  In  short,  this  method  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  forced  swarm- 
ing, and  the  work  should  not  be  done  un- 
til the  colonies  are  nearly  ready  to  swarm 
— -perhaps  some  of  them  have  swarmed. 
To  attempt  it  too  early,  before  the  colonies 
are  populous,  the  weather  warm,  and 
plenty  of  honey  in  the  fields  would  be 
disastrous. 

THIS    PLAN    IS    REAELV   THE   HEDDON 

METHOD    OF   TRANSFERRING — 

SOMETIMES  CALLED   THE 

"  MODERN    METHOD.  "' 

To  put  this  matter  in  another  light,  it 
is  really  the  Heddon  method  of  transfer- 
ring— what  Mr.  Heddon  called  the  "Mod- 
ern Method."  Those  who  have  tried  it 
and  failed,  were  those  who  tried  it  too 
early  in  the  season — before  it  was  warm 
enough  and  enough  honey  coming  in  so 
that  there  would  be  no  robbing.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Colorado  people  in  adopting 
this  sj-stem  is  to  free  their  apiaries  of  any 
seeds  of  foul  brood,  but  the  management 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  Heddon 
Modern  Method  of  transferring.       Some 
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bee  keepers  with  whom  I  have  talked 
since  that  article  appeared  have  contend- 
ed that  that  plan  may  be  all  right  for  Col- 
orado, with  her  long  seasons,  but  it  won't 
answer  for  Michigan.  It  will  answer  for 
any  locality  where  bees  swarm,  as  it  is 
swarming  pure  and  simple.  All  the  dif- 
ference is  that  we  make  the  bees  swarm 
when  we  are  ready  instead  of  waiting  un- 
til they  are  ready.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
quite  correct  to  say  that  this  is  all  of  the 
difference,  as  the  queens  reared  by  the 
colony  thus  practically  robbed  of  its 
field-force,  may  be  pretty  poor  sticks — 
but  that  is  another  story,  and  can  be  told 
later.  One  of  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cal bee  keepers  with  whom  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, Mr.  H.  R.  Boardman,  of  East  Town- 
send,  Ohio,  practices  this  method  in  his 
own  out-apiaries — it  practically  solves  the 
swarming  feature.  He  visits  his  out- 
yards  about  once  a  week,  and  every  col- 
ony populous  enough  to  swarm  is  thus 
swarmed  bv  the  shaking-off  process. 

By  shaking  off  the  bees  is  not  meant 
shaking  off  every  bee — but  the  majority 
of  them.  Some  mast  be  left  to  care  for 
the  unsealed  brood — something  the  same 
as  are  left  when  bees  swarm. 

If  we  fear  foul  brood,  or  desire  increase, 
the  old  hive  is  carried  to  a  new  stand. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  bees  will 
all  have  hatched  out,  and  can  be  shaken 
off  into  a  new  hive  just  as  was  done  at 
the  first  shaking.  The  combs  are  then 
free  from  brood,  and  the  honey  can  be  ex- 
tracted, and  the  combs  melted  up  into 
wax. 

A  CAUTION  REGARDING  THE  YOUNG 

QUEENS  TH.\T  ARE  REARED. 

As  already  hinted,  I  shouldn't  expect 
queens  reared  under  these  conditions  to 
be  good  queens,  but  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  never  tried  this  plan,  hence  I  can 
not  speak  from  experience.  Mr.  Hed- 
don,  in  his  book,  where  he  describes  the 
process,  says  not  one  word  in  regard  to  a 
queen  for  the  last  shaken  colony.  If 
queens  reared  under  these  conditions  are 
all  right,  well  and   good;  that   ends   the 


matter.  If  they  are  not,  then  some  pro- 
vision must  be  made  to  furnish  such  col- 
onies with  good  queens.  My  way  would 
be  to  allow  some  colony,  of  a  desirable 
strain,  to  make  preparations  for  swarm- 
ing, and  then  remove  the  queen  as  soon 
as  the  bees  had  some  queen  cells  nicely 
started.  When  the  brood  in  the  combs 
from  which  the  bees  had  been  shaken, 
was  all  sealed  over,  I  would  destroy  all 
queen  cells  that  had  been  started,  and 
give  the  colony  a  capped  queen  cell  from 
my  choice  stock.  If  some  one  else  knows 
of  a  better  way,  will  he  please  favor  the 
Review  with  a  description  ? 

HOW   THE   HATCHING   BEES   MAY   BE 
GRADUALLY   COAXED    BACK. 

If  there  is  no  desire  for  increase,  and 
no  fear  of  foul  brood,  the  old  hive,  after 
the  bees  have  been  shaken  from  the 
combs  for  the  first  time,  may  be  set  down 
behind  the  new  hive  that  is  on  the  old 
stand.  It  should  have  its  entrance  turned 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  new 
hive's  entrance.  Gradually,  the  old  hive 
may  be  turned  around  until  it  sits  par- 
allel by  the  side  of  the  new  hive.  At  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  the  bees  can  be 
shaken  in  frort  of  the  new  hive.  This 
gives  a  new  set  of  combs,  practically  gets 
rid  of  the  swarming  fever,  and,  if  the 
season  is  long  enough,  results  in  a  good 
crop  of  honev.  There  is  also  a  plan  of 
gradually  adding  the  hatching  force  to 
the  colony  in  the  new  hive.  Proceed  as 
before  until  tie  old  hive  is  sitting  side  by 
side  with  the  new  hive.  Now  pick  up 
the  old  hive  £.nd  set  it  behind  the  new 
hive,  with  itsentrance  turned  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  All  of  the  flying  bees 
that  have  ma.-ked  the  old  location  will  re- 
turn and  join  the  colony  in  the  new  hive. 
Oradually  bring  the  old  hive  around  to 
the  side  of  the  new  one.  As  soon  as  this 
has  been  accouplished,  set  it  back  again 
behind  the  nev  hive,  and  the  colony  in  the 
new  hive  gets  another  dose  of  bees.  Con- 
tinue to  work  in  this  way  until  the  three 
weeks  are  up  then  shake  out  the  few 
bees  that  renuin. 
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WHAT   TO    DO    II-    Kori.    HROOl) 
IS     TRKSENT. 

ICveii  if  there  is  foul  brood  in  the  old 
hive,  this  plan  of  moving  the  hive  from 
side  to  side,  and  thus  coaxing  the  bees 
into  the  new  hive,  can  be  put  in  practice 
if  it  is  done  very  carefully  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  bees  and  cause  them  tu  fill 
themselves  with  honey  before  leaving  the 
hive.  By  the  way,  one  very  effectual 
method  of  curing  foul  brood  is  that  of 
stopping  up  the  entrance  to  the  hive,  re- 
moving the  queen,  putting  a  bee  escape 
in  the  front  of  the  hive,  and  setting  a 
healthv  nucleus  by  the  side  of  the  hive 
to  catch  the  bees  as  they  return.  It 
seems  that  when  a  bee  leaves  the  hive,  in 
a  natural  way,  that  is,  undisturbed,  it 
goes  out  with  its  honey  sac  empty,  and 
this  is  why  it  carries  no  seeds  of  foul 
brood  with  it.  But,  even  if  this  plan 
could  be  put  in  practice  so  far  as  the 
moving  of  the  hive  from  side  to  side  is 
concerned,  the  last  of  the  bees,  those 
left  in  the  old  hive  at  the  end  of  21  days, 
could  not  be  shaken  in  with  the  bees  in 
the  hive,  as  the  disturbance  would  cause 
them  to  fdl  themselves  with  the  infected 
honev.  I  rather  think  that  if  there  were 
foul  brood  in  the  coml)s,  or,  if  I  mistrust- 
ed there  was  any  there,  I  should  not  try 
to  thus  gradually  get  the  bees  into  the 
new  hive.  Neither  would  I  immediately 
destroy  the  combs;  I  would  do  as  I  have 
already  explained,  put  the  hive  on  a  new 
stand,  and  then,  in  three  weeks,  shake 
out  the  bees  upon  frames  with  ff)unda- 
tion    starters. 

Mr.  Pearce  asks  about  setting  the  old 
combs  over  the  sections,  using  a  fjueen- 
excluder  to  keep  the  cjueen  from  getting 
back  again  into  the  old  brood-nest.  This 
is  something  that  I  have  never  tried,  al- 
though I  have  seen  the  plan  recommend- 
ed. My  idea  is  that  the  bees  would  fill 
the  cells,  in  the  old  brood-nest,  with  hon- 
ey about  as  fast  as  the  bees  hatch.  If 
the  old  brood-nest  is  not  there,  the  hon- 
ey would  all  go  into  the  sections.  To  be 
sure,  the  hatching  bees  would  be  added 
to  the  colony,  but  I  have  already   shown 


how  this  may  be  done  by  moving  the  old 
hive  about  by  the  side  of  the  new  one, 
and  we  then  do  not  have  the  old  combs 
on  the  hive  to  furnish  a  storing  place  for 
the  honey. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  along 
the  line  suggested  by  this  article,  are  re- 
quested to  send  articles  to  the  Review  on 
this  subject. — Ed.] 

.\I,L  THE  HONEY  M.\Y  NOT    BE    INFECTED 

IN  A  COLONY    DISEASED    WITH 

FOUL     BROOD. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  put  in  type  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
Hickox,  of  Colorado,  and  I  have  his  per- 
mission to  publish  that  tjortion  of  it  that 
bears  upon  the  subject  under  discussion. 
You  know  that  Mr.  Hickox  lives  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  this  particular 
plan  is  put  in  practice,  hence  he  knows 
whereof  he  is  speaking,  when    he  says: — 

"I  have  just  received  the  February  Re- 
view, and  have  read  Mr.  Rankin's  let- 
ter regarding  toul  broody  hives,  and 
your  note  following.  I  think  Mr.  Ran- 
kin is  on  the  right  side — the  safe  one. 
But  are  there  not  one  or  two  points  you 
both  fail  to  mention  ?  In  the  first  place, 
not  (i//  honey  in  the  hive  of  a  diseased 
colony  is  of  necessity  infected.  Infection 
starts,  possiblv,  from  a  single  cell;  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  infected 
honey  secured  from  outside  sources. 
There  may  be  cases  when  this  is  all  con- 
sumed by  fully  developed  bees,  and  no 
disease  results.  It  may  be  stored  in  a 
single  comb,  or  fed  to  one  larva,  or  many. 

The  honey  stored  in  combs  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  hive  is  usually  gathered 
-c'/iffi  uectar  is  plenty,  and  at  such  times 
(in  this  locality M)ees  will  not  rob.  In 
this  case  there  would  lie  no  danger,  even 
if  some  honey  should  remain  on  the  side 
of  the  hive;  but  honey  thrown  from  other 
combs,  when  shaken,  or  dropped  from 
broken  combs,  might  remain  on  the 
sides  of  the  hive  or  on  the  bottom  board, 
and  thus  carrj'  infection. 

Again,  hives  from  which  foul  brood 
has  been   removed   are   not  always   used 
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inunediately  for  the  bees  shaken  from 
the  combs  they  contained.  In  this  case, 
other  bees  might  clean  np  the  honoy, 
and  carry  the  disease  to  many  colonies, 
while  the  swarm  afterwards  placed  in  the 
hive  would  remain  healthy. 

In  our  methods  of  treating  foul  broody 
colonies,  we  could  not  use  the  hive  for 
the  bees  removed  from  infected  combs. 
Our  method  being  to  shake  off  the  bees 
onto  starters  in  new  hives,  leaving  bees 
enough  to  care  for  what  healthy  brood 
the  old  combs  contain,  tiering  up  the 
old  hives,  three  or  more  high,  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  healthy  brood 
they  contain;  after  21  days,  shaking  the 
bees  from  these  hives  into  clean  hives  as 
before.  We  thus  save  all  the  bees  possi- 
ble, but  have  two  or  more  extra  hives 
which  might  be  infected. 

GETTING  RID  OF    FOUI.    BROOD    WITHOUT 
SHAKING    OFF    THE   BEES. 

Another  method  is  to  shake  bees  onto 
starters  the  usual  way,  placing  a  board 
similar  to  those  used  for  the    Porter  bee- 


escape,  rim  up,  upon  the  top  of  the  new 
hive,  upon  this  set  the  old  hive,  first 
having  cut  a  notch  in  the  rim,  bee-space 
in  size,  directly  over  the  entrance  to 
lower  hive.  We  then  take  a  chanel, 
made  by  nailing  three  pieces  of  lath  to- 
gether, placing  the  open  side  against 
the  front  of  the  hive,  so  as  to  make  a 
closed  passage  wav  from  the  opening 
above  to  the  top  of  the  entrance  of  lower 
hive.  The  bees  from  the  upper  hive  will 
gradually  find  their  way  down  and  out 
through  this  opening,  and,  upon  return- 
ing, enter  the  lower  hive,  and  no  harm 
will  result.  Of  course,  the  upper  end 
of  this  passage  way  to  the  upper  hive 
must  be  closed  so  no  light  can  enter,  and 
provision  made  that  some  warmth  from 
the  lower  hive  shall  reach  the  upoer. 
This  may  be  secured  l)y  covering  both 
sides  of  an  opening,  in  the  center  of  the 
board,  with  wire  cloth;  being  careful  that 
the  space  between  the  two  shall  be  suffi- 
cient so  that  food  cannot  be  passed 
through  by  the  bees  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  hive." 


WHAT  MAKES  BEES  SWARM. 

];V    S.    D.    CHAPMAN. 

Field-Bees  are  Contented,    but  the  Young  Bees  are 
Restless  and  Stir  up  the  Swarming  Fever. 

Restless  at  home  and  ever  prone  to  range — drvdkn. 


^  BOUT  a  year  ago  I  wrote  an  article 
-^  J-  for  the  Review,  giving  my  methods 
of  management.  I  told  my  wife  I  thought 
that  article  contained  about  all  I  knew 
about  the  bees;  but  some  who  have  tried 
this  method  of  management  have  had 
some  experiences  they  cannot  explain. 
As  I  have  had  years  of  experience,  and 
had  the  sams  happenings,  time  and 
.again,  in  my  own  yards,  and  have  given 
them  careful  thought  and  study,  I  would 
like  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  Re- 
view.    I  will  not  answer   each    question 


separatel}',  but  by  carefully  reading  this 
article,  the  querists  will  find  every  ques- 
tion answered.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
discuss  the  whole  subject  of  swarming — 
only  as  far  as  it  is  necessar}'  to  answer  the 
questions 

First,  we  have  prime  swarms  Usually, 
in  8  or  10  days,  about  the  time  the  young 
queens  hatch,  there  will  be  another 
swarm  issue  from  the  same  hive.  The 
latter  are  called  second  swarms,  and  are 
composed  largely  of  j'ounger  bees. 
With  my  management  I  seldom  have  any 
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prime  or  second  swarms.  I  take  away 
nearly  all  of  my  queens  from    the    ist   to 

15th  of  July,  and  all  of  the  swarming  we 
have  must  1)e  at  the  time  the  young 
queens  hatch.  In  one  sense,  such 
swarms   are  not   prime  swarms,    for  the 

reason  that  they  are  not  accompanied  by 
old  queens.  A  prime  swaim  issues 
about  the  time  the  first  queen  cells  are 
capped,  while  tlicsf  do  not  issue  until 
from  4  to  8  days  later.  Neither  are  they 
second  swarms,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  the  first  and  onl3'  swarms  that  issue 
from  the  hive  during  the  season.  They 
are  composed  partlv  of  the  bees  that 
would  go  with  the  prime  swarm,  and 
partly  of  the  bees  that  would  issue  with 
the  second  swarm.  I  call  them  neutral 
swarms. 

ORir.IN    OF   THK   S\V.\RMING     FEVER. 

If  we  make  any  progress  in  the  preven- 
tion of  swarming,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
know  where  the  swarming  fever  has  its 
origin.  A  knowledge  of  this  may  sim- 
plify the  management  of  a   whole   yard. 

The  drones  and  the  queens  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  swarming,  except  that 
nature  has  provided  that  they  accompan)- 
the  swarm  when  it  issues.  They  do  not 
have  the  swarming  fever.  If  they  did, 
the  difficulties  arising  from  swarming 
would  be  two-fold  what  we  now  have. 
The  swarming  fever  always  has  its  origin 
with  the  bees,  and  they  have  it  before 
starting  a  queen  cell.  If  a  colony  wishes 
to  swarm  when  the  first  queen  is  hatched, 
it  swarms:  if  not,  when  the  first  young 
queen  is  hatched  the  bees  destroy  the 
remaining  queen  cells.  This  is  all  the 
proof  needed  to  show  which  part  of  the 
colony  has  the  swarming  fever. 

YOUNG   BEES   ARE     THE   SWARMERS. 

Now  let  us  go  one  step  further.  The 
swarming  fever  almost  invariably  has  its 
origin  with  those  bees  that  are  under  75 
days  old.  Now  we  are  cornering  this 
subject  down  to  where  it  rightly  belongs. 
Young  bees  not  old  enough  to  go  to  the 
fields  are  discontented  little  fellows; 
still,  if  the)-   can  induce   the   colony    to 


swarm,  they  aie  old  enough  to  accom- 
pany the  swarm,  and  they  will  doit,  too. 
When  bees  become  old  enough  to  work 
in  the  field,  they  are  usually  contented. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  create  the  de- 
sire to  swarm  in  a  colony  where  all  the 
bees  are  field-bees.  You  may  say,  such  a 
colony  is  not  in  a  normal  condition. 
That  is  true;  as  it  has  no  bees  under  12  or 
15  days  old.  On  the  other  hand,  take  a 
colony  of  bees  that  are  all  under  1 2  days 
old,  and  see  how  easy  it  is  for  them  to 
get  the  swarming  fever. 

One  man  writes:  "Why  did  these  col- 
onies swarm  ?  They  were  in  eight-frame 
hives,  and  were  run  for  comb  honey. 
There  were  five  to  six  frames  containing 
brood  and  honey,  leaving  two  to  three 
empty  combs  in  each  hive.  The  section 
cases  were  on  about  three  weeks  previous 
to  any  swarming,  yet  nearly  all  swarmed. ' ' 

COLONIES  WITH  A  CERTAIN  "  BALANCE  " 
DO     NOT     SWARM. 

Years  ago  I  told  a  neighbor  that  one  of 
the  first  causes  of  swarming  is  the  over- 
crowding of  the  brood-nest  with  young 
bees.  Such  an  answer  does  not  fit  this 
case.  These  colonies  have  had  no  need 
of  more  rooui.  Such  swarms  are  prime 
swarms.  You  may  think  they  are  in  a 
normal  condition,  but  I  can  truthfully 
say  they  are  not  properly  balanced  io  hold 
in  check  the  desire  to  swarm.  For  a  long 
time  previous  to  such  swarming,  the 
weather  has  been  cold,  retarding  brood 
rearing.  The  old  bees  that  wintered  with 
the  colony  are  gone.  Such  swarming 
occurs  at  the  very  time  when  we  have 
the  least  field  bees  of  any  time  in  the 
whole  season.  As  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  the  young  bees  begin  hatching 
rapidly,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  desire 
to  swarm  arises  with  the  young  bees. 
The  conditions  for  swarming  are  the 
most  favorable  that  it  is  possible  to  have. 
There  are  not  field  bees  enough  to  furnish 
ccork  for  all  these  young  bees.  If  you 
give  to  such  colonies  one  pound  of  field 
bees,  before  they  get  the  swarming  fever, 
to   balance  up    such   colonies,  you   will 
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have  no  premature  swarms.  When  the 
field-force  is  in  proportion  to  the  young 
bees  the  probabilities  of  swarming  are 
past. 

ADV.A.NTAGES    OF    REMOVING 
THE    OUEKNS. 

About  12  years  ago  I  went  into  the 
yard,  and  in  a  little  less  than  two  days  I 
took  away  nearly  all  the  queens  in  the 
yard — over  120  in  all.  It  was  just  at  the 
beginning  of  wheat  harvest.  I  had  ten 
acres  of  wheat  to  harvest  and  only  two  or 
three  neighbors  near  me.  I  could  get  no 
help,  and  I  had  to  do  the  harvesting  with 
a  cradle  and  rake.  By  taking  away  the 
queens  it  gave  me  control  of  the  swarm- 
ing lor  at  least  ten  days.  Not  onh'  this, 
but  I  wanted  every  colony  to  have  a 
yoioig  queen.  Where  we  kill  or  take 
away  the  queens,  all  of  the  swarming 
must  come  in  about  three  days,  as  the 
first  young  queens  all  hatch  in  this  timo. 
.\nd  it  gives  us  partial  control  of  the 
mating  of  our  queens  if  we  have  a  choice 
lot  of  drones  for  the  occasion.  We  get 
more  knowledge  of  swarming  in  the  three 
days  than  we  would  get  in  10  vears  with 
the  common  method  of  management. 
Many  things  happen  that  would  not  oc- 
cur if  we  ran  our  colonies  for  comb  hon- 
ey, and  let  them  swarm  as  they  are  in- 
clined. 

SVV.\RMING    WITHOUT   QUEENS. 

About  II  or  12  days  after  taking  away 
the  queens  I  began  to  get  a  little  nervous, 
although  I  had  that  wheat  in  the  stack, 
for  I  kept  thinking:  "vSnppose  60  or  80  of 
those  colonies  should  swarm  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  Between  40  and  50  of  those 
colonies  were  run  for  comb  honey,  and 
I  was  certain  they  luoiild  swarm,  so  I 
concluded  to  do  soinetliiiii^.  I  went 
through  every  colony  run  for  comb 
honey,  and  part  of  those  run  for  e.xtract- 
ed  hone}%  and  destro\-ed  all  the  queen 
cells,  except  one  in  each  colony  of  a  few 
of  the  choicest  colonies  I  could  pick  out. 
When  I  had  this  done  I  thought  I  had 
performed  one  of  the  grandest  achieve- 
ments possible.     I   was    sure   everything 


was  coming  my  way.  Now  let  us  see 
the  blunder  I  made.  When  the  time 
came  for  those  colonies  to  swarm,  nearly 
all  run  for  comb  honey  swarmed;  at  least 
15  or  20  swarmed  ivithout  a  queen.  Some 
of  them  swarmed  and  returned  to  the 
hive.  I  opened  the  hives,  and  in  nearly 
half  of  those  that  had  swarmed,  I  found 
that  no  queen  had  hatched;  and  it  was  two 
or  three  days  before  some  of  them  had  a 
queen. 

ONE-H.\I.K    .\   COLONY   S\V.\RMS— THE 

OTHER    HALF   DOES   NOT. 

There  is  a  reason  why  these  things 
happen,  but  before  I  explain,  let  me  give 
you  another  experience  I  had;  besides,  it 
is  just  what  I  need  to  explain  and  answer 
these  questions.  The  latter  part  of  the 
buckwheat  bloom  I  had  a  colony  of  hy- 
brids that  was  about  to  swarm,  and  it 
was  the  only  colony  in  the  yard  that  I 
expected  to  swarm.  It  occupied  hive 
No.  36,  and  was  near  the  south  side  of 
the  3ard.  I  could  not  be  at  home  to  look 
after  it,  so  I  opened  the  hive,  took 
away  the  queen,  and  destroyed  the 
queen  cells.  Two  months  previous  to 
this  I  had  purchased  a  number  of  queens 
from  different  parties;  and  among  them 
were  two  queens  that  produced  5-banded 
bees — the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  I  took 
a  fancy  to  those  bees,  and  I  decided  to 
raise  a  few  queens  from  this  stock,  .so  I 
had  commenced  feeding  those  two  colo- 
nies, and  had  put  drone  combs  in  one  of 
them  for  the  purpose  of  raising  drones. 
This  colony  (  the  one  having  drone 
comb)  occupied  hive  No.  190,  and  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  yard.  After  taking 
away  several  combs  containing  drone 
brood,  and  giving  them  to  queenless  col- 
onies, I  also  fed  those  colonies.  I  found 
No.  190  was  getting  rather  light,  and 
would  not  be  in  good  condition  for  win- 
ter, .so  I  decided  to  build  it  up.  To  do 
this,  I  went  across  the  yard  to  No.  36, 
where  I  had  taken  away  the  queen,  eight 
or  nine  days  previous,  took  three  frames 
of  brood,  bees  and  all,  destroyed  the 
queen  cells  on   those   three   frames,    and 
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put  tlieni  in   No.    igo;    puttini^   them   on 
the  south  side  of  the  hive. 

The  five  combs  on  the  north  siile  of  the 
hive  contained  the  orij^inal  cohmy.  I 
was  surprised  at  the  difference  in_  color 
between  ihose  five-banded  bees  and  the 
hybrids.  Now,  vou  will  notice  that  col- 
ony No.  36  had  the  swarming  fever 
piTi'ioiis  to  takiiii^  away  the  queen.  I 
closed  hive  No.  190,  and  thought  nothing 
more  of  it.  On  the  fourth  day  after  this 
I  was  in  the  yard,  and  I  saw  No.  36  was 
swarming — just  what  I  expected.  I  turn- 
ed around,  and  No.  190  was  sivarmivg  I 
I  had  not  expected  this.  The  swarms 
went  together  in  the  air,  and  both 
clustered  on  the  same  limb.  I  opened 
hive  No.  i>,o,  and  found  the  queen  and 
nearly  all  of  \\\ose  Jive-banded  bees  on  the 
same  five  combs,  just  as  I  had  left  them 
four  days  previous. 

The  three  combs  taken  from  No.  36 
were  completely  descried,  with  not  a 
queen  cell  on  them.  The  two  colonies 
had  remained  apart  just  as  nicely  as 
though  a  division  board  had  been  between 
them,  and  there  were  hardly  any  of  those 
five-banded  bees  in  the  cluster. 

There  were  two  things  happened  that  I 
must  understand:  First,  why  did  the\- 
not  unite,  although  they  occupied  the 
same  hive  four  day.-i?  Second,  why  did 
No.  36  swarm  although  divide<l  into  two 
parts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  yard — 
and  they  did  swarm  at  ih^siDue  i)istant? 
I  find  It  difficult  to  unite  two  parts  of 
two  different  colonies,  one  having  the 
swarming  fever  and  the  other  not.  I 
should  noi  have  di.-.c<jvered  this,  hail  I 
not  tried  uniting  two  different  strains  of 
bees  that  1  couM  distinguish  one  from 
the  other. 

THE    '•  .SW.\RMI.NG    I'EVKR  "    NOT   A 

FEVER,    BUT   .\    SE.^SOX   OF    REST. 

Before  we  go  any  farther,  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain two  things:  First,  I  use  the  word 
fever,  or  swarming  fever,  to  represent  the 
time  from  the  begining  of  the  first  pre- 
paration forswamniig  up  tu  the  time  the 
swarm  issues.     I  hardly  believe  it   exact. 


ly  fits  this  ca«e.  A  fever  is  a  disease,  it 
expresses  agitation.  The  swarming  fever 
is  ;/(;/  a  disease — it  is  a  natural  condition, 
and  does,not  express  agitation  and  excile- 
nunt.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  bees 
are  in  this  condition  they  are  quiet;  they 
are  realh-  resting — storing  up  energy  and 
vilalit)-  in  preparation  for  establishing  a 
new  home.  Second:  Bees  do  not  have 
the  swarming  impulse,  and  carry  it  around 
with  them  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
swarming  impulse  is  the  very  bt-ginning 
of  the  act  to  swarm,  and  it  strikes  th'. 
whole  colony. 

Let  me  refer  you  to  a  case  of  abnormal 
swarming — and  I  have  had  ni)-  share  of  it. 
Take  a  case  where  the  bees  swarm  right 
out.  They  have  made  no  preparation  to 
swarm;  they  have  had  no  attack  of  the 
swarming  fever;  yet  they  had  the  ini- 
pitlseXo  swarm  and  the}-  Sicarined.  In 
this  case  the  act  of  swarming  is  natural, 
but  the  conditions  causing  it  are  unnat- 
ural. 

Now  I  will  answer  that  question.  Let 
us  take  a  colony  of  bees  where  the  queen 
has  lieen  taken  away  ten  days  previous. 
"They  must  have  the  swarming  fever." 
We  will  divide  that  colony  into  two  parts. 
We  will  call  the  bees  with  the  swarming 
ftrver  one  part  and  those  unhalched  queen 
cells  the  other  part.  We  will  now  destroy 
those  queen  cells.  We  have  destroyed 
only  one  of  the  separate  parts  of  that  col- 
ony, and  have  left  the  bees  luilh  the 
swarming  fever.  Now,  when  a  colony 
has  the  sv\arming  fever,  they  start  queen 
cells.  Those  queen  cells  and  the  fever 
grow  and  develop  in  unison,  and  nature 
has  so  managed  that  when  the  fever  has 
run  its  course,  and  the  impulse  to  swarm 
strikes  the  bees,  the  fiibt  cells  started 
have  developed  a  ciiieen  and  she  is  ready 
to  go  wiih  the  swarm.  Let  us  go  back  to 
those  Colonies  run  for  comb  honey,  where 
I  destroyed  all  the  cells  butuiie. 

In  case  of  prime  swarms,  the  bees 
usually  start  qucen  cells  a  number  of  days 
previous  tu  svsarming,  and  they  wtn' start 
cells  four  da\t.  <?/?<';■  swarming.  It  means 
several  days    from    the    hatching   of    the 
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first  cell  to  the  lime  that  the  last  will 
hatch  Where  I  take  away  the  queens 
there  may  be  a  diflereiice  of  four,  possi- 
bly five  (lays.  In  tliis  case  the  bees  ful- 
filleil  their  p  irt  of  the  contract  to  the 
very  letter.  I  n  those  colonies  that  swarm- 
ed without  a  q>ieen,  1  had  destroyed  the 
first  queen  cells  started;  the  very  ones 
that  would  have  hatched  a  queen  to  have 
gone  with  the  swarm.  I  did  not  know 
whether  the  cell  1  had  left  would  hatch 
on  Monday,  or,  possibl}',  as  late  as  Fri- 
day. The  bees  did  not  discover  this. 
S  jnietimes  it  takes  harsh  treatment  to 
bring  the  bees  to  a  true  sense  of  their  con- 
dition. 

REES   SWARM    WHEN    THEY    ARE     READY, 
OUEEN   OR    NO   OUEEN. 

Several  times,  where  colonies  were 
about  to  cast  a  prime  swarm,  I  have 
taken  the  queea  away  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  dav,  and  in  the  afternoon  that  colony 
swarmed.  The  next  forenoon  the}' 
swarmed  again;  and  ihis  time  thev  were 
sure  the  (juec-n  liad  started  with  them,  as 
they  sc.itlered  all  <jver  the  xard,  '-emam- 
ing  out  a  long  time,  ami  when  they  did 
return  they  hunted  everywliere  for  the 
queen,  and  finally  found  the  dead  q  een 
iu  the  grass  and  clustered  tliere  These 
bees  had  what  I  have  been  calling  iu  this 
article,  the  swarming  fevt-r,  and  when 
the  time  came  for  them  to  sw.irm  they 
had  the  impulse  to  swarm;  but  ihey  did 
not  realize  ihal  Iht-y  were  quctnless. 
This    acouuts    for    all  these  happenings. 

In  the  first  article  I  mentioneil  that  I 
had  trouble  where  I  had  taken  away  the 
queens  from  the  heavy  colonies;  they  let 
the  time  go  by  ami  did  not  start  a  queen 
cell;  ami  I  can  biing  a  part  of  my  colonies 
lo  this  condition  almost  any  year,  but  the 
time  must  be  favorable  when  I  takeaway 
the  (jueens.  I  think  I  know  the  cause, 
and  I  certainly  know  how  to  avoid  such 
mistakes.  I  think  very  few  things  hap- 
pen with  our  bees  but  what  we  should 
understand  them.  We  must  have  a  know- 
ledge of  \.\\&caus,t\  and  bring  our  colonies 
to  that  con<liiiou  to  produce  like  results. 
The  bees,  in  time,    will    solve   every  one 


of  these  problems;  and  many  times  they 
bring  pnxif  that  this  is  conclusive  why 
these  things  happen. 

There  are  many  things  th  it  I  should 
h  ive  offcre  1  in  this  article  as  evidence, 
but  it  is  already  too  long.  When  I  read  an 
article  in  our  excellent  bee  journals,  and 
the  writer  takes  a  certain  position,  I  like  to 
see  a  little  evidence  and  all  the  proof  pos- 
sible showing  why  he  thinks  so  It  adds 
solidity  and  weight  to  the  article;  attracts 
the  attention  of  a  thinking  mm,  and 
completely  fences  the  very  position  taken. 

I  sometimes  think  the  rea<lers  of  our 
bet  j  juruals  do  not  appreciate  the  real 
value  they  might  get  out  of  them.  It  is 
this  knowledge  coupled  with  our  experi- 
ence, that  has  made  us  the  bee-keepers 
we  are;  and  it  depends  largelv  on  us,  not 
only  how  we  handle  tiie  information  we 
get  out  of  them,  but  sometimes  tlie  value 
in  dollars  ami  cents.  X  jt  long  ago  I  de- 
cided not  to  take  any  of  our  bee  journals, 
and  I  stoppt-d  all  biu  Glea'iings;  and  all 
that  s  ived  Gleanings  w.is  that  1  had  it 
pti  I  f- ^r  a  long  time  in  a  lvaii':e  Xjar 
the  close  of  the  seas  di  I  had  an  offer  for  a 
1  Jt  of  ho  ey,  and  I  d-cided  to  write  a 
letter  accepting  tile  ■)lTer  the  first  time  I 
went  to  lovvn.  Glftuings  cine  an  1  in 
that  copy  it  give  a  repirl  of  the  piospect 
for  a  h  »nev  crop  in  different  p  irts  of  the 
Llniieil  S'.  iles  It  decided  me  to  hold 
mv  honey  for  a  short  tine.  In  ,o  days 
I  s>ld  this  l.)t  of  honey  for  ^  cent  more 
a  ])onn  1,  a'ld  I  als  >  saved  the  freight  on 
the  S,ooo  ll)s  from  my  place  to  Grand 
Rajjids.  I  think  it  would  hive  piid  for 
Gleanings  6o years! 

In  Conclusion  I  will  say  the  subject  of 
swarming  h.is  b^jiu  ligulv  skiin  ued  for 
the  last  2o  veans — hardlv  deep  enough  to 
cause  a  riffle.  But  for  the  right  man,  a 
man  th  it  will  take  an  interest  in  such  ex- 
periments, pr.ividing  himself  with  differ- 
ent r  ices  and  strains  »»f  bees,  so  he  can 
easily  lell  the  ages  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  colonies,  and  make  no  mistake, 
there  is  a  dunce  to  dip  up  a  whole  pail 
fill'  of  knovledge. 

Mancelona,  Mich.    Feb.  i,  1902. 
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A  FiRHl  -  iooi-  homy-house  would  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few  ye.iis  by  the  saving  of 
insurance. 


1'rank  Bknton,  of  Washington,  I).  C. 
has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  Api- 
cultural  Investigator  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  a  substantial  rec- 
ognition of  apiculture  on  the  part  ot  the 
Agricultural   Department. 


Eoui-  Brood  is  not  always  apparent  at 
a  spring  examination.  A  colony  that  ap- 
pears free  from  the  disease  early  in  the 
season,  may  turn  out  badly  infected  in 
.\ugust  or  September.  Don't  be  lulled 
into  a  sense  of  security  because  no  infect- 
ed Cjlony  is  found  when  supers  are  put 
ujxDii  the  hive. 


M.  A.  CiiLr.,  the  last  time  he  wrote  me, 
said  that  part  of  his  family  was  in  quar- 
entine  with  scarlet  fever,  and  that  he  ex- 
pected to  soon  go  into  quarantine.  I 
have  since  written  him  twice  uiiliout 
getting  any  reply.  I  fear  that  it  is  lliis 
sickness  that  has  j)revented  him  from 
sending  in  his  contribution  this  month  to 
the  Review. 


.■\  C.AITION  is  given  by  I".  R.  Root,  in 
Gleanings,  to  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  rush  out  West  in  a  sort  of  .scramble  for 
locations  in  the  alfalfa  regions.  While 
many  have  belteied  their  condition  Ijy  gc- 
ingWest.  there  are  others  who  have  sunk 
everv  doll.ir,  and  gone  back  Eist,  sadder 
and  wiser.  First,  learn  all  that  you  can 
by  correspomlence,  then  visit  the  coun- 
try, and  be  sure  and  stay  long  enough  to 
learn  something  about  it  before  i)ulling 
up  stakes  where  you  are. 


Thi-.|  National  As.sociation  of  lee- 
keepers  certainly  does  not  lack  for  ob- 
jects upon  which  to  bestow  its  money 
and  energies.  That  of  gathering  statis- 
tics during  the  honey-flow  is  one  of  them. 
To  show  something  of  the  feeling  in  this 
direction,  I  print  the  following  resolution 
passed  last  December,  at  the  Ontario  Co. 
(N.  Y. )  bee  keepers'  Institute.  It  reads 
as  follows: — 

Resolved:  That  it  be  the  sense  of  this 
Convenlion  that  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Bee  Keepers'  .Association  should 
establish  a  system  for  gathering  and  re- 
porting inonihly  during  the  houey-har- 
vest  tlie  comparative  vields  of  honey  up 
to  date  of  said  report,  and  that  we  request 
them  to  do  so. 

W.  F.  MARKS 
E.  H.  rURRV 
H.   C.    ROAT 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 


'■  SKLKCTION  "    IS    ABOUT  ALL   THAT    BEE 
KEP:PHRS  CAN    PRACTICE    IN    IM- 
PROVING   thp:ir   stock. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Miles,  of  Iowa,  writes  that, 
so  far  as  he  can  see,  we  can  do  nothing 
m  the  way  of  feeding  and  care  to  improve 
our  bees,  as  is  the  case  with  other  stock. 
Training  is  also  out  of  the  que.stion.  The 
breeder  of  other  live  stock  can  give  his 
animals  the  right  kind  of  feed,  and 
enough  of  it,  the  j'ear  around,  while  the 
breeder  of  bees  must  depend  upon  his 
stock  to  go  out  in  the  open  field  and 
bring  in  their  own  food.  What  then  can 
he  do?  .\sMr.  Miles  says:  "  Select,  sel- 
ect, select,  and  keep  on  selecting.  There 
is  no  practical  danger  of  inbreeding  to  an 
injurious  extent,  with  bees  in  the  average 
locality.  We  can  not  make  our  environ- 
tnents,  so  let's  take  the  best  our  environ 
ment  gives." 
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The  Frontispiece  this  month  shows 
the  one-fourth-mile-long,  covered  track 
on  the  1,200-acre  stock-farm  of  F.  B. 
Simpson,  near  Cuba,  N.  Y.  This  track 
is  used  for  breaking  colts,  exercising 
horses,  and  training  them  in  the  v\  inter, 
or  at  any  other  time  when  a  track  out  of 
doors  would  be  muddy,  rough  or  covered 
with  snow,  or  the  weather  unsuitable. 
This  covered  track  enables  the  trainer 
to  be  independent  of  the  season  or  weath- 
er. When  I  visited  Mr.  Simpson  last 
fall  we  spent  several  hours  at  the  farm, 
and  the  time,  on  my  part,  at  least,  was 
passed  in  admiring  the  trotting  stock, 
which  is,  practically,  the  only  stock  on 
the  farm.  It  is  to  the  breethng  of  this 
stock  that  Mr.  Simpson  has  devoted  a 
good  share  of  his  life.  He  has  the  lead- 
ing works  and  journals  on  breeiling,  and 
studies  them  just  as  we  bee-keepers  study 
our  books  and  journals.  Not  only  are 
the  books  and  journals  studied,  but  the 
theories  are  actually  tried.  As  I  have 
said  before,  I  have  never  met  a  man  who 
more  thoroughly  understands  the  laws 
of  breeding.  Of  late  he  has  become  in- 
terested in  bees,  and  is  studying  them 
more  witli  a  view  to  fuiduig  out  things 
in  regard  to  them  than  because  he  ex- 
pects to  make  any  money  out  of  them.  I 
wish  that  bee-keepers,  or  the  I'.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, Could  afford  to  employ  him  to 
make  some  experiments  along  this  line. 
They  would  be  performed  accunitely  and 
scientifically.  This  whole  niatler  of  the 
breeding  of  bees,  the  rearing  of  queens, 
the  feeding  of  the  larvae,  etc.  is  almost 
an  enlir(  ly  unexplored  field.  To  use 
another  figure  of  speech,  it  is  a  beautiful 
temple,  as  yet  unentered,  and  the  fore- 
most of  us  are  only  halting  on  the  sttps, 
and  peejiing  in  at  the  doms. 

I  had  expected  Mr.  Simpson  to  write 
this  itionth  upon  the  subject  of  glosso- 
meters,  but  he  writes  me  that  he  wishes 
to  first  get  Some  bees  from  Texas,  that 
he  may  make  comparisons  between  the 
tongue  Itngih  of  Carniolans,  Holy  Lands 
and  Cyiirians.  He  v\islKS  to  give  a  fnll- 
page  illustration  of  a  bee  using   the  glos- 


someter,  also  of  one  using  the  "honey- 
sac-measnrer" — as  it  seems  that  there 
is  as  much  difference  in  the  capacity  of 
the  honey-sac  as  there  is  the  tongue- 
length,  or  else  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  disposition  to  fill  said  sac. 


THE    IMr'ORT.\NCE   OF   CONFIDENCE;    IN 
.\    M.\IL  ORDER    BUSINESS. 

Neatly  all  of  the  business  of  selling 
apiarian  supplies,  bees,  f|Ut'ens,  bee  books, 
journals,  etc.,  is  done  by  mail,  and  the 
foundation  of  this  business  is  confidence. 
In  thesedavsof  close  competition,  no  man 
can  afford  to  ignore  any  element  that  will 
aid  in  securing  success— least  of  all,  so 
important  an  element  as  that  of  confi- 
dence. Let  me  give  an  illustration:  A 
firm  that  manufactured  fuinilure  sent 
out  to  their  old  custoint-rs  a  sjiecial  offer 
on  tables.  Of  the  100  orders,  or  there- 
abouts,that  came  in,  they  noticed  that  a 
large  percentage  came  from  lawyers.  A 
large  list  of  lawyers  names  and  addresses 
was  secured  fiom  some  firm  tliat  dealt  in 
names  and  addresses,  and  tliis  special 
offer  sent  out  to  the  list.  Only  one  table 
was  sold.  These  people  had  had  no  deal- 
ings with  this  firm;  llie\-  knew  nothing  of 
them;  confidence  was  lacking.  Confi- 
dence is  a  plant  of  slow  growtli.  Only 
years  of  fair,  honorable,  satisfaclory  deal- 
ing v.'ill  .secure  the  implicit  confidence  of 
a  customer.  One  little  lapse  into  unfair- 
ness, and  the  confidence  is  g<jne.  Possi- 
bly It  may  be  regaineil  in  a  degree,  but 
that  philos  )pher  and  humorist.  Josh  Bill- 
ings, covered  this  j^oint  most  completelj- 
when  he  said  "yes,  a  damageil  reputation 
may  ])e  repaired,  but  the  public  will  al- 
ways keep  its  eve  on  (he  crack." 

There  are  sui^ply  dealers  to  whom  I 
woulil  unhesitatingly  send  #1000,  know- 
ing that  I  would  receive  my  money's 
wurlli  as  surtlv  as  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow morning.  There  are  other  firms 
to  whom  I  would  prefer  to  seiul  my 
money,  affcr  I  had  received  and  seen  the 
goods. 
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There  is  no  royal  road  to  securing  the 
confidence  of  customers.  Simply  deal 
fairly  with  them  year  after  year.  Do  all 
you  agree  to  do — a  little  more  if  possil)le. 
Treat  them  exactly  as  you  would  like  to 
be  treated.  Simple  isn't  it?  yet  how 
difficult  it  seems  to  he  for  some  people  to 
learn  how  to  do  it. 

H.WK  THK  BKST  TOOLS  THAT 
VOU  CAN  AFl-ORD. 

When  a  man  with  limited  capital  starts 
in  busines,  he  often  finds  it  necessary  to 
emploj-  inconvenient  make-shifts  in  place 
of  first-class  tools.  When  I  began  pub- 
lishing the  Review  I  actually  made  some 
type-cases  out  of  thin  boards,  frame-stuff, 
and  pieces  of  sections.  I  had  a  second- 
hand "composing  stick"  (a  shallow, 
metal  box  in  which  type  is  set  up)  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  tighten  up  the 
set-screw  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  each  time 
the  measure  was  changed,  or  it  would 
not  stay  "set."  The  "galleys"  (long 
shallow  trays  in  which  type  is  placed  af- 
ter it  is  set  up)  were  wooden  ones,  and 
would  shrink,  swell,  warp  and  split.  I 
could  go  on  and  give  a  long  list  of  the 
cheap,  inefficient  tools  that  I  put  up  with, 
and  of  how  I  had  to  pull  letters  from  one 
form  as  soon  as  printed  to  get  enough  of 
the  right  sort  to  set  the  ads  in  the  next 
form,  and  .so  on;  and,  bv  the  way,  as  I 
was  obliged  to  put  uj)  with  the.se  incon- 
veniences, instead  of  worrying  over  it,  I 
actually  found  myself  glorying  in  seeing 
what  excellent  results  I  could  secure  with 
mv  meager  facilities.  Gradually  as  the 
Review  and  its  editor  prospered,  new 
tools  of  improved  pattern  have  been 
bought.  I  now  have  a  new  nickel  plated 
American  job-stick  that  can  instantly  be 
set  to  any  measure  by  a  graduated  scale 
engraved  upon  the  stick,  and  when  it  is 
set  it  is  set  to  stay.  My  galleys  now  are 
all  brass.  My  cases  now  are  all  "bought- 
en"  and  in  a  cabinet  out  of  the  dust. 
There  are  still  other  conveniences  and 
labor-saving  appliances  that  I  would  like. 
A  wiie-stitcher,  for  instance,  for  stitching 
the  Review.     Some  type    for   setting   up 


the  mailing  list,  and  a  mailer.  These 
will  probably  come  in  good  time.  Some 
of  these  improvements,  if  attempted 
when  I  first  started,  would  have  "swamped 
me." 

It  is  all  right  for  a  man  with  limited 
capital  to  put  up  with  make-shifts.  In 
fact,  he  is  compelled  to  or  go  in  debt  for 
them,  and  now,  at  last,  comes  the  point 
that  I  started  out  to  make— ^^Z  improved 
tools  and  machinery  just  as  fast  as  the 
profits  of  your  business  will  justify  the 
expense.  To  squeeze  along  with  imper- 
fect tools,  when  the  profits  cf  your  busi- 
ness will  allow  the  purchase  of  good  ones, 
is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy.  Don't  let 
the  habit  of  putting  up  with  poor  tools 
become  so  fixed  that  it  can  not  be  chang- 
ed when  conditions  change.  Another 
thing:  Watch  the  conditions;  study  them 
closely;  they  may  change  so  gradually 
that  you  do  not  realize  the  change. 

Carnegie,  probably  the  most  successful 
manufacturer  in  this  countr}^  would 
never  tolerate  an  inferior  tool,  machine, 
or  process.  The  moment  he  learned  of 
a  machine  that  was  even  a  trifle  better 
than  his,  the  new  machine  was  installed 
in  place  of  the  old  one.  If  necessary,  he 
would  dismantle  a  whole  factory,  and  re- 
stock it  with  improved  machinery.  The 
original  cost  is  a  small  consideration  com- 
pared with  .superior  results. 

Eortunately,  bee-keepers  require  few 
tools,  and  there  is  little  excuse  for  their 
useing  poor  ones.  No  smoker  is  to  good 
for  a  bee-keeper.  The  same  of  a  honey 
knife.  The  best  extractor — reversible, 
ball-bearing,  with  a  brake,  is  the  one  to 
use.  The  hives,  yes,  and  the  bees  should 
be  the  best  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  The 
largest  factor  in  the  production  honey  is 
tatwr,  and  anything  that  tends  to  lessen 
this  factor  should  be  given  the  most 
thoughtful  consideration. 

The  comfort  of  working  with  efficient 
tools,  the  greater  quantity  and  superior 
quality  of  the  work  produced,  in  short, 
the  actual  economy  that  accompanies 
their  use,  should  lead  every  one  to  their 
adoption  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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EXTRACTED    DEPARTMENT. 


HIVE  COVERS. 


A    Double     Cover     that    Answers     Well    in 
California. 


A  hive  cover  that  will  answer  every 
purpose  here  in  the  East  is  a  sad  failure 
in  the  arid  West,  although  a  cover  that 
fulfills  all  requirements  in  the  West 
would  probably  be  all  right  in  the  East. 
In  the  January  Review  Mr.  Gill  pointed 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  Western  man  had  to  contend,  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  a  roof  for  his  hives, 
and  showed  how  he  overcame  those  dif- 
ficulties. In  this  issue  Messrs.  Hatch 
and  Schaeffle  give  their  views;  and, 
while  we  are  at  it,  we  may  as  well  give 
all  of  the  views  that  we  can,  hence  I  copy 
the  following  which  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Brod- 
beck  of  California  contributed  to  Glean- 
ings.    Mr.  Brodbeck  says: — 

I  can  fully  indorse  the  hive-cover  that 
Rambler    illustrated    in    Gleanings     for 


March  15,  page  232,  of  last  year.  I  had 
been  requested  a  number  of  times  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  public,  but  wished  to  give  it 
a   thorough   trial  before    doing   so,    and 


now  after  five  years'  use  in  my  apiary  I 
prefer  it  to  any  other  combination  of 
hive-cover  and  shade-board  in  use.  I  ad- 
vise the  use  of  a  single  board  for  each 
side,  for  the  lapping  or  grooving  togeth- 
er of  two  pieces  in  the  center  will  result 
in  warping  in  spite  of  all  nailing,  etc.  I 
prime  all  boards  thoroughly  on  the  under 
side  before  I  nail  them  up,  and  have  one 
here  now  to  be  exhibited  at  our  State 
meeting,  which  has  been  in  use  five  years, 
and  seemingly  as  good  now  as  the  day  it 
was  nailed  up. 


WAX    EXTRACTORS. 


Bee-Keepers  Need  Both  a  Solar  ;in(l  a  Press. 


One  bv  one  the  little  points  of  bee- 
keeping adjust  themselves.  We  are  get- 
ting it  down  fine  in  regard  to  the  render- 
ing of  wax.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
how  wasteful  were  the  methods  of  only  a 
few  years  ago,  when,  from  our  steam  wax 
extractors,  we  dumped  out  upon  the 
ground,  the  refuse  fairly  dripping  with 
wax.  A  sponge  soaked  full  of  water  is  a 
fair  comparison  to  this  slum  gum  soaked 
with  wax.  Some  of  us  have  learned  that 
pressure  must  be  used  to  extract  all  of 
the  wax,  but  some  of  us  do  not  know 
that  a  solar  extractor  is  needed,  even  if 
we  have  a  steam  extractor  and  a  press. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Aikin  has  the  largest  solar  ex- 
tractor that  I  ever  saw.  It  is  perhaps 
four  feet  wide  and  16  feet  long.  He  gives 
an  excellent  description  of  it  in  Glean- 
ings, and,  among  other  reasons  why  a 
solar  is  desirable,  he  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

You  will  now  say,  if  we  must  have  a 
press,  why  build  a  solar  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
There  is  scarcely  a  bit  of  comb,  burr- 
comb,  cappings,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
melt,  but  has  in  it  more  or  less  honey. 
If  you  put  these  through  the  water  pro- 
cess in  either  bag  or  press,  you  lose  this 
honey.  The  saving  in  honey  that  can  be 
used  in  feeding  or  vinegar-making,   and 
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even  for  table  use,  will  soon  pay  for  sev- 
eral solars.  It  also  saves  time  and  loss 
in  other  ways,  and  the  first  run  of  wax 
that  is  gotten  by  the  solar  is  brighter  and 
nicer  than  can  be  had  by  the  wet  process. 
One  who  has  never  used  a  solar  will  have 
little  idea  how  niuch  honey  can  be  ac- 
cumulated by  means  of  the  solar — just 
that  much  saved.  The  slumguni  taken 
from  the  solar  can  be  worked  by  the 
press  later  at  your  convenience.  1  will 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  with  a  solar  of 
ample  room,  I  can  get  almost  as  much 
wax  out  of  old  combs  as  by  the  steam 
and  water  methods  where  no  press  is 
used. 


TRAIN    TOOK    ITS   0W\    PHOTOGRAPH. 

A  large,  handsome  engraving,  i8  x  28 
inches,  has  been  made  of  "The  Burling- 
ton's Number  One"  while  going  at  60 
miles  an  hour  between  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver. It  is  the  best  picture  of  a  irain  in 
motion  ever  taken,  and    "the    train    took 


the  picture  itself. "  This  is  explained  in 
a  folder  which  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. Price  of  large  engraving,  20 
cents.  Postage  stamps  will  do.  Address 
P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  209  Adams  Street, 
Chicago. 


CAREER  AND  CHARACTER   OF   ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN. 

An  address  by  Joseph  Choate,  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain,  on  the  career  and 
character  of  Abraham  Lincoln — his  early 
life — his  early  struggles  with  the  world — 
his  character  as  developed  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  and  his  administration, 
which  placed  his  name  so  high  on  the 
world's  roll  of  honor  and  fame,  has  been 
published  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  and  may  be  had  by 
sending  six  (6)  cents  in  postage  to  F.  A. 
Millei,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


VICTOR'S 

Strain  (if  Italians  Awarded  the  Diploma  as  Being 
the  Best  Bees  at  the  Pan  American 

See  what  Mr.  Orel  L.  Hershiser,  Supt.  of  the  Apiarian  Dept.  says  of  them. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  August  30th,  1901. 

My  dear  \ictor:— (Jueen  and  nucleus  arrived  safely  yesterday;  made  entrance  to 
nucleusand  allowed  them  to  fly  yesterday  P.  M.  Transferred  them  to  Dovetailed  hive 
this  morning  icithout  s»ioki\  and  handled  them,  patting  them  on  the  back,  and  I 
never  saw  such  quiet  and  docile  bees.  If  their  working  qualities  are  as  superior  as 
their  handling,  I  am  prepared  to  sayji'0«  hair  the  best  bees  I  ever  met\  which  would 
include  some  25  or  30  different  breeders  and  all  the  well  known  races. 

Yours  truly,  OREL  L.  HERSHISER. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  President  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' Association,  and 
judge  of  the  bee-exhibit  at  the  Pan  American,  says. 

I'riend  Victor:— Yours  of  the  30th  ult  came  duly  to  hand.  Yes;  your  bees  were 
awarded  a  diploma,  which  was  the  highest  aivani  made  to  an  individual  exhibitor. 
I  don't  know  as  I  can  make  any  particular  statement  in  regard  to  your  bees,  except 
that  thev  pleased  me  the  best  of  any  that  were  there. 

As  ever  yours,  W.   Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

I  am  still  booking  orders  for  queens  of  this  superior  strain,  at  catalogue  prices, 
for  spring  delivery.     First  come,  first  served.     Send  for  price  lists. 


W.  0.  \ictor, 


speStJ  Wharton,  Texas. 
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Oueens  KOU  Should  Have.       imperial  strain  of   Red 


Does  blood  tell  in  other  stock?  Why  not  in  bees? 
stock  used  for  breeding  the  queens"  offered,  not 
from  a  sport— but  my  pick  out  of  an  apiary  giv- 
ing, last  season,  an  average  .\  ield  of  102  lbs.  ex- 
tracted, and  60  lbs.  comb  honey,  per  colonj-.  be- 
sides increase  and  winter-.stores. 

Quality  of  comb  honev  produced:  "Man!  it 
would  dazz  e  you."  Wm.  McEvoy,  Onta  io,  Gov- 
ernment Inspector  of  Apiaries. 

Wintering  Qualities:  "Up  to  the  present, 
Jan.  30,  these  bees  have  not  shown  the  least  un- 
rest; always  quiet.  They  are  wintering  per- 
fectly."    Frank  T.  Ad  ms. 

General  Commendation:  "Out  of  (he 
queens  you  .sent  me.  I  hhve  produced  the  best 
.strain  of  bees  I  ever  owned.  Rem  mber,  that  is 
saying  a  lot,  as  I  have  tried  everv  breed  imported 
to  this  country.  The  bees  winter  better,  build 
up  and  stand  the  cold  chilly  win  is  in  the  sprii  g, 
and  are  more  suitable  than  any  bees  I  ever 
owned.  For  the  season  the.v  gave  m  ■  more  in- 
crease, aud  double  the  honey  stored  by  pure 
Ital  a  s.  Glad  you  are  going  into  the  tjueen 
busines  ,  and  are  going  to  join  our  ranks  again. 
We  are  much  n  need  of  a  few  men  like  you." 
C.  W.  Post,  ex-president  of  Ontario  Be  -Keepers' 
Association,  an  1  owner  of  365  colonies. 

S.  T.  Pettit,  Canada's  most  successf  il  c  mb 
honey  produc  -r,  and  bee-keeper,  says;  "The 
blood  in  my  apiary  is  largely  the  progeny  of 
que  ns  sent  by  you.     They  are  gran  I  bees." 

Prices  of  queens  (no  duty  on  queens  sent  to 
United  States),  tested,  S2.00  ea  h;  six  for  $10.00; 
one  dozen,  JiS.oo.  Untested,  befor  July  ist. 
Si  25  edch;  si,x  for  S7.00;  one  dozen.  .$12.00. 
After  July  1st,  single  untested  queen,  51.00  si.x 
for  55-50;  one  dozen  for  510.00.  Prices  on  larger 
quantities  given  upon  npplication.  To  be  fair  to 
all,  no  selected,  tested  queens  are  offered— every 
one  has  the  same  chance. 

The  above  q  eens  are  bred  from  a  careful  .se- 
lection of  Italians  and  Carnio  ans.  Pure  Italians, 
or  Ca  niolan  queens  at  same  prices.  Price  of 
fu  1  colonies  on  application.  Orders  boo'aed  as 
received,  and  filled  as  quickly  as  possible.  Or- 
der early.     Address 

R.  F.  HOLTERMANN,  1  Mgr.  Bee  Uept. ) 
BOW    PARK    Co.,    Limited, 

Box  88  Bk.\nti-ori),  Out.,  Canada. 


Root's  Goods 

at  Root's  prices,  are  handled  by  D.  COOL.EY 
&  50f*,  Kendall,  Mich.  Catalog  free  Can  fur- 
nish A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 


Bee  Supplies  Cheap 

Root's  goods— best  made.  Best  shipping  point 
in  Michigan,  l.isl  free.  Three  phones:  Peo- 
ples'. Rural  and  Bell. 

F.  R.  D.  N0.3    W.  D.  SOPKR,  Jackson,  Mich. 


— If  you  are  g-oing  to — 


BtfY  A  BUZZ -SAW, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Keview.  He  has  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


Clover  Queens. 


M  y  queens  actually 
work  on  red  clover.  They 
have  26  100  tongue- 
length.  Prof.  C.  P.  Gill- 
ette measured  them.  You 
should  order  >iozt<  and 
pay  when  queens  are 
ready.  Many  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this 
opportunit3^ 

Freewater,  O  e.  Jan.  9,  1902. 
Mr.  A.  D.  D.  V\  OOD 

Dear  Sir: — I  wish  to  say  that  the  12 
quee  s  you  sent  me  by  mail  came  in  the  most  ex- 
cellent condition  from  their  long  journey.  For 
the  past  two  weeks  their  offspring  have  been 
flying  quite  freely.  They  did  excellent  work  the 
last  part  of  the  season,  while  for  color  and  gen- 
tleness they  are  not  excelled  in  this  country.  I 
have  been  in  the  bee  business  for  20  years  and 
I  praise  them  above  all  bees  I  ever  handled  I 
realize  I  cannot  recommend  them  too  high  y. 
Yours  Respectfully,  C  G.  Rogers. 

Now  friends  you  can  have  just  such  queens. 
Hundreds  of  good  bee-keepers  got  them  last 
season.     You  ought  not  to  be  without  your  share. 

The  price  will  be,  in  June,  5100  for  on«  untest- 
ed; 12  for  510.0D.  Tested,  52.00  each;  or,  12  for 
520.00.  After  July  i,  75c  for  one  nnle^ted,  or  5i.,so 
for  one  tested. 

A.  1).  D.  WOOD  Laiisinir,  Mich. 

Michigan  Phone  786. 

I  also  deal  in  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Circulars 
free. 
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Why  handle  sections  twice  over     ^ 
when  by  the  use  of  the  Rauchfuss,     ^ 
Combined  '4. 

Section-Press 

and  I'oundation  P'astener,  you  can 
put  the  sections  together  and  fill 
them  with  foundation  all  at  one 
operation.  You  can  see  a  picture 
of  this  machine  on  page  51  of  the 
Feb.  Review,  and  you  can  get  a 
complete  description,  together 
with  the  testimonials  of  prominent 
bee  keepers  who  have  used  it,  by 
writing  to  Frank  Rauchfuss,  1440 
Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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inn 

4  We  W2ir?t 

iiina 

I  Everv  reader   of  the  Bee-Keep- 

s  eis   Review  to  have  atiialread- 

luiiii  ing  uf  the 

"i  RocKy  r^ouptaip 
"1  Bee    Journal. 

miiB 

I  It  you  Nvaut    all  the  bee  news 

'""•I  of  the  great  alfalfa    region,  or  if 

iiiuJ  y^*^   ^^^   interested    in    the   co- 

j  operation     and    organization  of 

»|'"f  bee-keepers,    you     should   sub- 

j„J  scribe  for  it 

"""f  5p^cial     Off^r— "^end     us 

1  lo  Cents  and    we    will   send  you 

I  the      Journal       three      months. 

iiiu|  Then,  if  you  don't   l-ke  it,  stop 

I  it.   Address, 

lana 

„4  RocKy  A\ount2vio 

,„4  B^?  Journal 

uul  Boulcl^r,  Colo. 
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Wro  B2irr)ber, 

Of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory 
fully  ecjuiped  with  the  latesi 
machinery,  located  right  in  a 
pine  and  basswood  region,  and 
can  furnish  bives,  sections, 
frames,  separators,  shipping 
cases,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Making  his  own 
foundation  enables  him  to  sell 
very  close.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices  before  buying,  and 
see  how  you  may  save  money, 
time  and  freight.  Bee-keepers' 
supplies  of  all  kinds  kept  in 
stock.  i2-99.tf 


Czvr  L-ozvcJj  11 

■niiiif 

of  I I 

toa^liforpi^        III 
Hopey.  PI 

Mammoulh    Ih^ney     .\ssocia-       | | 

tions,  and  the  value  of  different       |,|jj 
fields,     are     describeil      in     the       |    | 

■Rpiii 

Pzvcific  Bee  Jourpzvl.     f'! 

f*""! 

The     eorrespondeiues     of    this  i    I 

journal    are     the    ])rorlucers    of  |    s 

tons  of    honey  .      It    also   gives  finiii 

Nevada,      I'tah.       Washington,  I    1 

Oregon.  .Arizona  and    Colorado.  |    | 

Send  for  a   sample  copy.  fntnf 

.  Imni 

Pzvcific  Bee  Journzvl,     i  i 

■mill 

23  7  E.  4th  St.  Uos  Angeles.       I    I 


Dittrner's 
Foupdectiop 

Retail     Wbol«s»le- Jobbing. 

Haviiifi  iiK-reascd  my  sb()i)-r(ioiii, 
put  in  puwer  and  a  ntw  set  of  iiih- 
chiiies.  am  now  producing  a  better 
article  than  tver.  willi  nnlimiled  ca- 
pacity to  meet  orders.  I  use  a  proces-s 
that  produces  i;\-i:kv  esskntiai,  nec- 
essary to  make  it  the  be.st  and  most 
desirable  in  all  respects.  My  process 
and  aulomati  machines  are"  my  own 
inventions  which  enable  me  lo  »ell 
foundation,  and  w  rk  w.\.\  into 
i-or.vD.ATio.N  i-OK  CASH  at  prices  that 
are  the  lowest.  I  make  a  specialty  of 
working  up  Wholesale  and  Jobb'ing 
Lots  of  wax  into  foundation,  fcircash. 
If  you  have  ax  by  the  loolhs.  or  ton, 
let  me  hear  from  you.  Catalog  giving 

Pull  Lin?  of  5uppii9s 

w  ith  prices  and   samples,    free   upon 
application.     Beeswax   wanted. 


GUS  DITTr^ER, 

Augostzi,  Wisconsin. 
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Styles  in  Stationery. 


I  have  bought  me  a  new  press,  of  the 
finest  make,  and  am  prepared  to  do  the 
various  kinds  of  job  printing.  As  I  am 
making  a  specialty  of  stationery,  a  few 
words  in  rega-d  to  the  different  styles 
may  be  of  interest. 

The  styles  change  in  stationery  just 
the  same  as  they  do  in  clothing  or  archi- 
tecture. Years  ago  the  style  was  to 
print  a  letter  head  with  several  varieties 
of  type,  set  in  lines  of  various  length,  all 
placed  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  paper. 
That  is,  the  center  counting  from  the 
sides  of  the  sheet.  Next  came  wha^ 
might  have  been    called   the    "straggling 


For  private  stationery,  or  for  profes- 
sional men.  I  think  this  style  is  particu- 
larly desirable;  while  for  a  business  letter 
head — well,  see  what  a  journal  called 
Good  Advertising  has  to  say  on  this 
point: — 

Not  every  merchant  or  business  man 
is  in  a  position  to  secure  the  very  best  of 
stationery,  but  there  is  one  thing  every 
man  can  do;  if  he  cannot  get  the  best  ex- 
ample of  lithograph  work  or  printing  that 
can  be  done,  he  can  have  his  name,  busi- 
ness and  address  printed  in  a  neat,  plain, 
Gothic  type  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner of  his  stationery. 

In  some  respects  this  makes  about  the 
best  letter-head  that  can  be    made,  as   its 


U.  R 

PROr 


5\a/e:e: 

JCER    OF 


P-AMCY     COMB     HONEIY 

CAR     l_0-rS     A     SPECIAUXY 


loMEiv   CSron/e:,   "Tex. 
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Style,"  consisting  of  broken  lines,  strung 
one  after  another, 
S  )mething 

Like  This, 

Clear  Across 

The  Page. 
Next  came  what  might  be  called  the 
•'panel  style."  Eich  little  item  is  put 
into  a  panel  made  of  rules.  I  presume 
this  style  is  now  in  use,  especially  for 
business  letter  heads,  more  tlian  is  any 
other  style.  But  the  latest  style,  the  one 
just  coming  into  use,  is  that  of  a  neat 
little  card,  set  in  plain,  Gothic  letters, 
placed  in  the  upper,  left  hand  corner  of 
the  sheet,  like  the  example  given  on 
this  page. 


simplicity  and  dignity  never  fail  to  make 
the  right  sort  of  impression.  Its  plain- 
ness and  lack  of  ostentation  carry  tlie  in- 
ference that  there  is  something  bohind  it 
besides  hot  air. 

I  have  bought  a  series  of  eight  sizes  of 
what  is  called  Engraver's  Crothic,  which 
was  gotten  out  expressly  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  this  style  of  smiouery.  If  a 
supply  deaier,  or  any  business  man, 
wishes  something  more  elaborate,  or 
more  showy,  something  in  two  or  more 
colors,  for  instance.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  him  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

What  I  am  making  a  specialty  of,  is 
small  lots  of  printed  note  heads  for  peo- 
ple who  have  felt  that  they   used  so  few 
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that  they  could  not  afford  to   have   them 
printed.     Here  are  my  prices: 

loo  note  heads  and  one  hundred  en- 
velopes, with  the  natne,  business  and  ad- 
dress printed  on  both,  and  the  whole  sent 
/>os/iii^t'  />aii/  ior  ov\y  Sf-^j'  Or  this  lot 
of  stationery  and  the  Review  one  year  for 
only  f  2.00.  500  note  heads  and  500  en- 
velopes, printed  as  described,  sent  by  ex- 
press, purchaser  to  pay  charges,  for|3.oo. 
With   the  Review   one    year     for  I3. 75. 


The  best  of  stock  is  used  in  all  work  and 
the  printing  done  with  photo-brown  ink, 
which  gives  a  richer  effect  than  the  or- 
dinary black. 

If  you  wish  for  bill  heads,  statements, 
cards,  circulars,  etc.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  you  and  give  prices. 
Orders  will  be  greatly  appreciated;  and  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  filling  them — 
in  sending  you  the  fresh,  clean,  beauti- 
fully printed  sheets. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Michigan. 


National  Bee -Keepers 
Association. 

Objects   of  the  Association. 


To  promote   and   protect   the    interests  of  its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Aanual  Membership,  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
W.  Z.  Hi-TCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
President. 
<).   I,.   Hkkshiskk,  Bi'KiWLO,  N.  Y. 

Vice  President 
Ur.  .\    B.  M.\SON.  Toledo,  O. 

Secretary. 
EUGENE  SECOR,  ForkstCitv.  Iowa. 

Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors. 


E.  WiiiTCOMB,  Friend,  Neb. 

\V.  '/..  MrTCHiNSON,  Flint.  Mich. 
A.  I.    KijoT.  Medina,  (). 

K.  T.  ,\nnoTT.  St.    Joseph.  Mo. 

P   H.  Elwuoi.,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
f:    K.  Root,  Medina,  O. 
T.  G    Nkwm.\n,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  M.  Dooi.iTTLK,  Borodino,  N    Y. 
\V.  F.  Marks,  Chapinville,  N.  \. 

J.  M.  H.\Mr.Aff.ii,   F^scondido,  Cal 
C.  I'.  Dauast.  Hamilton,  Ills. 
C.  C.  MiLLKR,   Marengo,  Ills 


Every  bee-keeper  knows  the    worth   of 

A  Good  QueePf 

knows  the  worth  of  a  go^  1  strain  of  bees, 
also  knows  how  worthless  is  a  poor  queen 
and  inferior  bees.  Our  bees  rank  with 
the  first,  and  queens  stand  second  to  none. 
Choice,  tested,  Italian  queens,  f,\.oo 
each.  Orders  filled  by  return  mail.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO., 
,-91-tf  Loreauville,  La. 


rHere  we  are  to  the  Front 
for  igo2  with  the  new 
Champion  Chaff  -  Hive, 
a  comfortable  home  for  the  bees 
in  summer  and  winter.  We  al- 
so carry  a  complete  line  of  other  supplies. 
Catalog  free.  R.  H.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 
9-99- tf.  Sheboygan,  Wis 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pon- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  I^w 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  8.  Potider, 
512  ]\Iass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclus've  bee-supply  house  in   Ind, 


One  pound.  s<(iiare.  flint  glass, 

HONEY   JARS 

with  patent,  airtight  stoppers,  at  54.50  per  gross. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or  from  factory. 
.•5end  for  catalogue  to 

J.  H.  M   COOK.  62  Cortland  St. .  N   Y.  City 


mvxm 

There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  ill-health  that 
is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of 
a  R.  I.  P.  .-v.  N.  S.  Tahule,  and  the  price,  10  for 
J  cents,  does  not  bar  them  from  any  home  or 
justify  any  one  in  enduring  ills  that  are  easily 
cured.     For  sale  by  Druggists. 
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AVe^ny  Irnprovernept?  Tbis  Yea^r. 


We  have  made  many  improvements  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplits. 
The  following  are  some  of  them  :  Oiir  hives  are  made  of  one  grade  better  lumber 
than  heretofore,  and  all  that  are  sent  out  under  our  new  prices  will  be  supplied 
with  separators  and  nails.  The  Telescopic  has  a  new  bottom  board  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hive  stand  and  bottom  board,  and  is  supplied  with  slatted,  tinned  separators. 
The  Higginsville  Smoker  is  much  improved,  larger  than  heretofore,  and  better  mate- 
rial is  used  all  through.  Our  Latest  Process  Foundation  has  no  equal,  and  ourhighh- 
polished  sections  are  superb  indeed.  Send  five  cents  for  sample  of  these  two  articles, 
and  be  convinced.  The  Daisy  Foundation  Fastener — well,  it  is  a  daisy  now,  .sure 
enough,  with  a  pocket  to  catch  the  dripping  wax,  and  a  treadle  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  foot. 

The    Hedclop   Hive. 

Another  valuable  adjunct  to  our  manu- 
facture IS  the  Heddon  Plive.  Wo  do  not 
he.sitate  to  saj-  that  it  is  the  best  all  round 
hive  ever  put  upon  the  market;  and  we 
are  please<l  to  state  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  HeddoTi  to  the  end 
that  we  can  supply  these  hives;  and  the 
right  to  use  them  goes  with  the  hives. 

Hooey     Extrzvctors. 

Our  Honey  Extractors  are  highly  orna- 
mental, belter  manufactured;  and,  while 
the  castings  aie  lighter,  the\'  are  more 
durable  than  heretofore,  as  they  are  made 
of  su])erior  material. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  whicli  is  mucli  improved, 
being  brimful  of  good  things  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our  land; 
and  we  are  now  making  of  it  more  of  an  illustrated  journal  than  heretofore.  Price, 
only  50  cts.  per  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper.     Address 

Higginsville,  /^o.. 
E&5t  St.  Louis,  ills. 
Oro&bZk,  7S«br».sHzi. 


LEAHY  A\fg.  <30., 
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Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  your 

bee    supplies  j 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 

FOOHDATIOH 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  W'ax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  o  f 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  WmSS, 
Greenville,  Wisconsin. 


We  have  a  liapge 
Stock,  and  ean  fill 
Orders     Promptly. 

Send  us  j-our  orders  for  hives, 
extractors,  or  anything  that 
you  want  in  the  bee-keeping 
line.  We  make  only  the  best. 
Our  Falcon  Sections  and  New 
Process  Foundation  are  ahead 
of  anything,  and  cost  no  more 
than  other  makes. 

New  catalogue  and  a  copy  of 
The  .American  P.ee-Keeper  free. 

W.  T.  Falconer  A\f5.  Go., 

J.\MESTOWN,    N.  Y. 

tr>r  W.  M.  Gerrish,  East  Not- 
ingham,  N.  H.,  carries  a  full 
line   of   our   goods  at  catalogue 

prices. 


If  the 

Is  mentioned  when  answering 
an  advertisement  in  its  columns 
a  favor  is  conferred  upon  botn 
the  publisher  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  former  by  rais- 
ing his  journal  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  advertiser:  and  it  en- 
ables the  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  "  I  saw  your  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to  advertisers. 

Ho  pish-Bone 

Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  I'ery  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  V>ees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    wired. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
J.    VAfl    DEUSEfl, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 
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We  want 


to  sell  you  bee-keepers'  supplies, 
to   give    you    entire   satisfaction. 


For  these  reasons  we  deal  in   Root's  Goods,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
Our  specialties— ffives,  Sections  and  Comb  Foundation.  Cash  paid  for  beeswax. 

i-oi-tf  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Honey  Queens. 

Did  you  know  that  I  am  seeking  to  give  my 
customers  the  best  possible  service? 
Did  you  know  that  I  have  as  good,  or 

Better  Queens, 

than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere? 

Many  have  found  this  out,  and  continue  my 
best  customers. 

I  am  breeding,  in  separate  yards,  the  golden, 
and  the  leather  colored,  honey  queens,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  the  following 

LOW    PRICES. 

Untested  queens,  75  cts,  each;  six  for  $4.00. 
Tested  queens,  $1.00  each;  six  for  55.00.  Write 
for  discounts  on  quantities.  Breeders,  of  either 
variety,  the  very  best,  such  as  I  would  use  to  re- 
stock an  apiary,  $2.50.  Breeders  that  produce 
faultless,  five-banded  bees,  I5.00  each. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Texas. 

—  If  yon  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYPE"  -  WRITER. 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has  an 
Odell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing snch  a  machine. 

Honey  Oueens  From  Texas. 

Untested  queetis  from  these  races,  3-  and  5- 
banded  Italians,  Cyprians,  Albinos  and  Holy- 
lands;  bred  in  their  purity  from  5  lo  20  miles 
apart.  February  and  March,  Si. 00  each,  or  $9.00 
perdoz.  All  other  months,  75c  each;  $4.25  for 
six;  or  $8.00  per  doz.  Tested  queens  from  $1.50 
to  $3.00  each.  Breerlers,  from  52.00  to  Sio.oo. 
each.  Nuclei  and  bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Willie  Atchluy,  Beeville,  Tex. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 

Queens  and  Nuclei. 

We  have  the  finest  strain  of  the  superior  long 
tongued  Italians  in  America.  Untested  queens, 
after  May  i,  $1 .00  each;  or  six  for  55.00.  Tested, 
$1.25;  Select  tested.  S3.00.  Two-frame  nucleus 
and  untested  queen,  $2.50;  three-frame  nucleus 
and  queen,  S3. 25.  Root's  bee  supplies  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalog  and  circular  describing  our  sup- 
erior queens  and  how  to  get  a  select  queen  free. 
PRESTON  STORE  and  PRODUCE  CO. 
Dority,  Preston  Co.,  W.  Va. 


THE 

A.  /.  ROOT  CO,. 

10  VINE  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

BEE  -  SUPPLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to   save   you    freight. 

EaMy  Queens. 

I  have  Italians  the  equal  of  any.  I  rear  queens 
in  full  colonies  bj-  the  best  known  methods. 
I  can  furnish  queens  early — in  March,  if  you 
want  them.  Tested  queens,  52.00;  untested,  $1.00; 
six  for  55.00;  twelve  for  59.00.  i-02-6t. 

Discounts  on  large   orders. 

RUFUS    CHRISTIAN,  Meldrin,  Ga. 


Qiaiaiaiai&rQisi&iiaiJiEBiaQiQituiia&iEiaatQiiasiBQ 


Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers. 

TYPE  WRITTEN. 


IBBESEEF5BiaEEBEEiCEiriir,r)EEBECiE-CB 

The  names  of  my  cuetomers,  and  of  those  ask 
ing  for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thonsand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States) . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  I  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  $2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2..50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 

Arizona    46  Ky 182 

Ark 130  Kans..     35° 

Ala 80  La 38 

Calif.  .  378  Mo....    500 

Colo....  228  Minn..    334 

Canada  846  Mich..  1,770 

Conn...  162  Mass..     275 

Dak 25  Md 94 

Del 18  Maine,    200 

B'la .   ...  loo  Miss ...  70 

Ga 90  N.  Y..  1,322 

Ind 744  Neb....  345 

Ills 900  N.  J....  130 

Iowa.  .  800  N.  H....126 


N.  C 60 

New  Mex 26 

Oregon 104 

Ohio 1,120 

Penn 912 

R.  1 48 

S.C 40 

Tenn 176 

Tex 270 

Utah 68 

Vt 160 

Ya I82 

W.  Va  172 

Wash 128 

Wis 500 

W.Z.  HUTCHINSON,  FUnt,  Mich. 
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Kven-  bee-keeper  who  has  had  experience 
with  several  strains  of  bees  knows  that  some  are 
far  superior  to  others — that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  bees,  just  as  there  are  scrub  horses,  cat. 
tie,  sheep  and  poultry. 

Let  me  give  my  own  experience:  Years  ago, 
while  living  at  Rogersville,  I  made  a  specialty  of 
rearing  queens  for  sale.  Before  engaging  in 
this  work,  I  bought  queens,  and  Italianized,  not 
only  my  own  bees,  but  all  within  three  miles  of 
my  apiarj-.  In  buj-ing  those  queens  I  think  I 
patronized  nearly  every  breeder  in  the  United 
States;  and,  even  in  those  years  of  inexperience, 
I  was  not  long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in 
the  different  strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from 
one  particular  breeder  produced  bees  that  de- 
lighted me  greatly.  They  were  just  plain,  dark, 
three-banded  Italian?,  but,  as  workers,  I  have 
never  seen  them  equaled.  They  seemed  posses- 
sed of  a  steady,  quiet  determination  that  enabled 
them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  the  others. 
Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  Their 
honey  was  capped  with  a  snowy  whiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addition,  they 
were  hardy.  If  any  bees  came  through  the  win- 
ter, it  was  colonies  of  this  strain.  They  came  as 
near  being  ideal  bees  as  any  I  have  ever  pos.ses- 
sed.  All  this  was  more  than  twenty  j'earsago; 
but,  several  times  since,  I  have  bought  queens 
of  this  breeder,  and  I  always  found  this  strain 
of  bees  possessed  of  those  same  good  qualities — 
industry,  gentleness,  hardiness  and  a  disposition 
to  cap  their  honey  white.  I  frequently  corre.s- 
ponded  with  this  breeder,  and  with  tho.se  who 
had  bought  queens  of  him,  and,  finally,  I  became 
thoroughly  convineed  that  he  had  a  strain  of 
bees  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  stock. 
Whether  this  superiority  results  from  length  of 
tongue,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  the  past  year,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  no  bees  have  been  found  with  greater 
tongue-length. 

This  breeder  had  always  advertised  in  a  quiet, 
unassuming  sort  of  way,  nothing  in  proportion 
to  what  the  quality  of  his  stock  would  have  war- 
ranted, when,  two  years  ago,  I  decided  that  I 
could  help  him,  and  benefit  my  readers,  at  a 
profit  to  myself,  by  advertising  these  bees  in  a 
manner  befittingly  energetic.     I  put  the  price  at 


$1.50,  but  the  conditions  were  such  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  loss  to  fall  upon  a  purchaser. 
The  queens  sent  out  were  young  queens  just  be- 
ginning to  lay,  but  I  guaranteed  safe  arrival, 
safe  introduction,  purity  of  mating,  and  satis- 
faction to  the  extent  that,  any  time  within  two 
years,  a  purchaser  could  return  the  queen  for 
any  cause  whatever,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
her,  and  his  money  would  be  refunded,  and  50 
cents  additional  sent  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 
I  have  sold  several  hundred  queens,  sending 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  return  the  money  in  just  one 
INSTANCE.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  no  other 
complaint  has  been  made,  for  there  have  been 
others,  but  in  the  other  cases  purchasers  have 
very  kindly  allowed  me  to  send  other  queens 
in  place  of  those  that  did  not  prove  satisfactory, 
Even  with  the  best  of  stock  and  management 
there  will  occasionally  be  a  poor  queen.  Possi- 
bly long  journeys  by  mail  have  some  bearing 
upon  this  part  of  the  question.  I,osses  in  ship- 
ment are  not  serious;  losses  in  introduction  are 
not  serious,  unless  it  is  during  the  dearth  be- 
tween the  summer  and  fall  honey-flows;  mis- 
mated  queens  are  not  worth  considering,  they 
don't  exceed  one  percent.;  but  all  of  these  losses 
have  cheerfully  been  made  good. 

As  to  testimonials,  regarding  their  superior- 
ity, I  could  fill  page  after  page  with  them.  I 
have  occasionally  published  a  few,  but  what  is 
the  use  ?  Any  one  can  try  this  strain  without 
taking  a  particle  of  risk. 

From  the  very  first,  the  demand  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  opening  of  the 
season  usually  finds  me  with  at  least  200  orders 
on  hand.  Any  one  wishing  to  try  one  of  these 
queens  this  year,  ought  to  order  it  soon,  as 
orders  are  booked  and  filled  in  rotation.  I  am 
still  offering  them  at  the  same  price  and  under 
the  .same  conditions  as  before,  viz.,  $1.50  for  a 
queen  alone,  fully  guaranteed  as  above  stated, 
or  a  queen  and  the  Review  for  one  year  for  only 
$2.00.  This  offer  is  open  to  either  old  or  new 
subscribers.  If  you  wish  to  try  one  of  these 
queens  next  spring,  better  send  in  your  order 
together  with  a  subscription  to  the  Review — 
remember,  |2.oo  pays  for  both— and  then  you 
will  get  the  queen  early  in  the  season. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,   Flint,  Michigan. 
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I50  Kinds  for  16c. 

It  is  a  laft  that  Salzer's  vegetable  and  flower 

seeds  are  tuund  in  more  gardens 
and  on  more  farms  tlian  any  other 
in  America.     There  is  reason  tor  this. 
We  own  and  operate  over  Soiiu  arres  for 
the  production  of  our  choice  seetls.  In 
order  to  induce  you  to  try  them 
we  make  the  following  unprec- 
edented offer : 

Fof  16  Cents  Postpaid l 

20  kind*  of  rarest  Uisclnns  radishes, 

12  magnificent  earliest  melons, 

IG  bOj-ts  glorious  tomatoes, 

2j  peerless  lettuce  varieties, 

12  splendid  beet  sorts, 

65  goraeously  beautitul  flower  seeds, 

In  all  l&o  kinds  positively  furnishing 
bushels   of     charming    flowers  and , 
lots 'and  lots  of  choice  vegetahles,/ 
together  with  our  great  catalogue f 
telling  all  about  Teosinte  and  Pea 
Oat  and  Bromus  and  Speltz,  onion 
seed  at  60c.  a   pound,  etc.,  all  only 
for  16c.  in  stamps.    Write  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  SALZERSEEOCO., 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


— If  you  are  going  to — 

BUY  A  ^\}ZZ  -  SA^V, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Keview.  He  has  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


Home-Made,  Foot-Power 

BUZZ-SAW 


I  have  a  brother  in  an  adjoining  county  who 
has  made  and  sold  several  foot-power  buzz-saws. 
He  has  one  now  that  he  would  like  to  sell.  He 
has  his  hives  ra  de  for  this  season,  and  would 
rather  have  the  money  than  the  saw — besides,  if 
he  sells  this  saw  now  he  can  have  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  tnaking  another  next  winter.  The 
frame  is  of  hard  wood,  very  much  like  the  one 
illustrated  in  Root's  ABC  of  Bee  Culture.  It 
has  a  heavy  iron  balance  wheel,  besides  a  pulley 
for  the  belt.  The  mandrel  is  a  trifle  heavier 
than  the  S3. 50  mandrel  sold  by  A.  I  R<  of.  There 
is  a  parallel  gauge  and  a  cut-off  gauge.  The 
table  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a 
screw.  The  whole  machine  is  verj-  substantial 
and  well  made  as  I  km  w  frotn  having  .seen  it 
and  run  it  mj-self.  Although  it  has  been  in  tise, 
for  making  his  own  hives,  .some  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  strictly  as  good  as  new,  in  fact,  runs 
all  the  easier,  and  he  will  sell  it  for  only  $20.00. 
For  •my  own  use  I  would  rather  have  it  than  a 
new  Barnes  that  costs  $35  00.  Yes,  and  there  is 
a  six  inch  emery  wheel,  that  cost  52.00,  for 
sharpening  tools'  that  will  be  thrown  in.  If 
yon  wish  to  buy  this  saw,  send  the  order  and 
money  to  me,  and  I'll  see  that  the  saw  is  shipped 
at  once.     W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,    Flint,    Mich. 


HTJake  Youp  Own  Hives. 


3ee  **  Keepers 

Will  save  money  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making" 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for   Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO., 

384  Rnby  St., 

Rockford,    Ills. 
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MISUSE  OF  VITALITY. 

BY    M.    A.    GILL. 

What  to  do  and  What  not  to  do  in  Bringing  the  Bees 
Through  the  Spring  in  Fine  Condition. 


There  is  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time 

MOW  that  the  supplies  for  the  season 
are  prepared,  and  March  is  here,  the 
bees  will  commence  breeding,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  make  a  critical  examination 
of  every  colony. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH     FOII,    BROODY    COLO- 
NIES    IN    THK     SPRING. 

Any  strong  colony  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  foul  brood  can  be  snugged  up 
and  carried  along  until  the  honey  flow, 
when  it  can  be  driven  into  a  clean  empty 
hive  and  saved.  Any  colony  with  foul 
brood,  where  there  is  any  prospect  of  its 
breaking  down  and  being  robbed  out  be- 
fore the  honey  flow,  should  be  driven  out 
and  starved  for  thirty  liours,  then  allowed 
to  fill  up  with  either  sugar  syrup  or 
healthy  honey  and  driven  in  with 
a  queenless  colony.     It  doesn't  pay  to  fuss 


the  beginnings  and  onsets  of  things — bacon. 

with  queenless  colonies  at  this  season    of 
the  year. 

NUMEROUS      LITTLE      ATTENTIONS   THAT 
AMOUNT     TO   MUCH. 

While  making  the  above  mentioned 
examination,  be  sure  that  all  colonies 
have  a  queen  and  plenty  of  stores.  See 
that  all  covers  are  tight  and  snug.  En- 
trances for  this  month  should  be  con- 
tracted to  half  size.  See  that  each  apiary 
has  easy  access  to  water,  and  that  the 
bees  are  not  compelled  to  fly  over  long 
and  wind-swept  distances  for  water. 

ADVANTAGES        OF         CONSERVING       THE 

STRENGTH      OF     COLONIES      IN 

EARLY    SPRING. 

Do  no  stimulative  feeding  this   month; 

but,    instead,   conserve   the    strength   of 

both  bees  and   queens   until   later.      Did 
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you  never  see  a  horse  spend  his  steam 
and  speed  scoring  for  the  race,  and  utter- 
ly fail  in  the  race  ?  Remember  'tis  not 
the  colonies  that  are  strong  now  nor 
thirty  nor  sixty  days  hence,  but  those 
that  are  in  the  pink  of  condition  ninety 
to  one-hundred  days  hence,  and  that  re- 
main so  from  sixty  to  ninety  days  more — 
these  are  the  ones  that  get  the  big  hon- 
ey crops. 

I  have  always  thought  that  there  was 
a  limit  to  a  queen's  capacity  for  a  sea- 
son's work.  Who  has  not  seen  their 
choicest  colonies  "get  left"  just  before, 
or  early  in,  the  honey  harvest  (like  the 
horse  before  mentioned)  and  entirely 
outstripped  by  those  which  arrived  at 
their  zenith  at  the  right  time  ? 

REPAIRING    OI.D    COVERS. 

Therefore,  after  making  the  examina- 
tion, leave  the  bees  alone  during  the 
month  of  March;  and,  while  it  is  a  fact 
that  no  one  has  as  much  time  as  the  very 
busy  man,  better  employ  these  days  put- 
ting up  a  few  more  sections  than  you  had 
figured  on,  repairing  old  leaky  covers  by 
putting    strips  of   thin   muslin  over   the 


cracks  and  openings.  First  put  on  a 
coat  of  heavy  paint,  then  the  cloth,  then 
again  paint  on  top,  and  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  result. 

KEEP  MORE  BEES. 
Editor  Hutchinson  has  wisely  said  that 
the  best  business  to  go  with  bees  is  "more 
bees,"  so  if  you  are  not  running  to  your 
full  capacity,  better  look  around  the 
neighborhood  and  pick  up  some  more. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  neglected  bees 
right  in  your  own  field  that  you  can  buy, 
or,  if  not,  then  lease  them.  They  may 
be  breeding  foul  brood  for  your  apiaries. 
Don't  try  to  bore  a  two-inch  hole  with  a 
gimlet,  but  absorb  the  spirit  of  Trust 
that  is  in  the  atmosphere,  and  if  you  can 
better  the  conditions  of  your  community 
without  doing  any  one  harm,  do  so. 
Remember,  an  honest  failure  is  better 
than  to  never  have  tried.  As  these 
articles  are  to  run  along  through  the 
season,  there  is  not  much  to  write  about 
in  March,  and,  as  "sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof"  I  will  close  until  next 
month. 

LoNGMONT,  Colo.  March  3,  1902. 


MANAGING  OUT- APIARIES. 

BY  F.    GOVERDALE. 

Things  that  May  be  done  in  Keeping  Down  Swarming 
When  Working  for  Comb  Honey. 


This  seems  a  most  seasonable  foresight— milton. 


OTHE  greatest  problem  in  running  out- 
"T*  apiaries  for  comb  honey,  is  that  of 
managing  swarming.  To  keep  a  man  at 
each  yard,  or  send  one  every  day  during 
the  swarming-season,  is  too  expensive. 
Then,  again,  such  help  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
cure. Caging  the  queens  is  quite  a  task, 
and,  in  my  locality,  gives  poor  results. 
Better  produce  extracted  honey  than  be 
compelled  to  remove  queens.  Plan  after 
plan  has  been  recommended  for  prevent- 
ing swarming,  or  for  hiving  the  swarms 


automatically.  To  sift  out  the  plans 
worthy  of  adoption  by  a  comb  honey 
producer  has  ever  been  my  aim,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  set  forth  the  plan  successful- 
ly  used  in   my   apiaries   the   past   three 

years. 

CLIPPING    QUEENS. 

First,  all  of  the  queens  are  clipped. 
This  is  done  during  willow  or  apple 
bloom,  before  the  great  mass  of  young 
bees  begin  to  hatch.  A  12-year-old  boy 
or  girl  to  look  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
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comb,  while  }'ou  look  on  one  side,  is  a 
big  help  in  finding  queens.  These  bright 
little  eyes  are  very  quick  to  see  the 
queen. 

EQUAI.IZIXG  COLONIES. 
Next,  I  try  to  equalize  the  stock  so  that 
all  of  the  colonies  will  come  up  to  the 
honey  harvest  in  about  equal  strength, 
as  this  simplifies  the  work — allowing  us 
to  treat  all  colonies  the  same  way  at  the 
same  time,  and  brings  the  swarming  all 
in  a  bunch. 

ADVANTAGES   OF  BAIT-SECTIOXS. 

I  aim  to  get  on  the  supers  about  a  week 
before  the  opening  of  the  main  harvest; 
and  prefer  to  have  at  least  two  rows  of 
sections  filled  with  bait  combs.  I  con- 
sider the  bait-combs  very  important,  as 
they  get  the  bees  started  in  the  sections 
much  earlier. 

GIVE  PLENTY  OF  SURPLUS  ROOM. 

Give  plenty  of  surplns  room,  after  the 
bees  are  once  well  to  work  in  the  sections . 
Your  sections  may  not  be  quite  so  well 
filled,  and  there  may  be  more  unfinished 
sections  at  the  end  of  the  season,  but 
there  will  be  less  swarming  and  more 
honey  in  the  aggregate. 

PROVIDE  SHADE. 
Provide  shade  for  the  hives.     All  these 
things  help  to  keep  down  swarming.      I 
have  been    able   in     this     way    to   keep 


swarming  down    to     25   per  cent.,  and 
sometimes  less. 

I  visit  each  yard  each  alternate  day; 
and  aim  to  get  there  early,  so  as  to  hive 
any  swarms  that  may  issue.  Any  swarms 
that  come  out  when  we  are  not  there  re- 
turn, as  the  queens  are  clipped.  Such 
swarms  ususlly  come  out  the  next  day 
when  we  are  there. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  about  all  there 
is  to  do  is  to  hive  the  swarms,  and  see 
that  all  colonies  have  the  proper  super 
room.  As  all  of  the  supers  have  been 
filled  with  sections  and  foundation 
the  work  is  not  heavy.  A  man  and  a  15- 
year-old  boy  can  take  care  of  400  colonies, 
by  alternating  places  each  visit.  My 
j-ards  are  so  located  that  we  can  drive 
past  one  of  them  in  going  to  another 
yard.  One  can  stop  off  at  the  first  yard, 
and  the  other  go  on  to  the  next  one. 

UTILIZING  A   WHOLE    FAMILY. 

A  whole  family  can  be  used  in  the 
management  of  out-apiaries.  This  is 
what  I  am  doing:  As  fast  as  a  boy  or  girl 
becomes  old  enough  to  manage  an  out- 
apiary,  another  one  is  started. 

The  above  plan  is  the  one  I  have  used 
for  the  past  three  years.  I  have  secured 
an  average  crop  with  very  little  vexation 
or  bother. 

MaquokETa,  Iowa.  Oct.   28,  1901. 


QUEENS. 

BY   J.    E.    HAND. 

Losses  of  Queens  Attributed  to  Clipping  when  Clipping 
Simply  Marks  them  so  we  Know  it. 


Fate  urged  the  shears  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain— pope. 


N  the  November  Review,  Arthur  C. 
Miller  says  he  abandoned  the  practice 
of  clipping  queens  wings  because  he  found 
it  advantageous  to  do  so  in  spite  of  losses. 
.\fter  20  years'  experience  in  clipping 
queens,  I  cannot  imagine  any  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  abandoning  this  prac- 


tice; and,  as  I  have  never  had  any  loss  of 
queens  from  clipping,  I  can  but  think 
that  these  losses  are  due  to  some  other 
cause  besides  clipping. 

Every  queen  is  superseded  some  time 
or  other,  and  these  supersedures  are  more 
noticable  where  the  queen  is  marked  for 
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life,  as  is  a  clipped  queen;  I  think  if  all 
queens  were  marked,  we  would  find 
about  as  many  missing  that  were  not  clip- 
ped. 

HOW  TO   CI.IP. 

I  don't  think  I  ever  lost  a  single  queen 
as  the  result  of  clipping,  and  I  have  done 
some  pretty  bungling  work.  I  once  cut 
the  hind  foot  from  a  valuable  queen,  and 
she  afterwards  did  excellent  service  for 
three  seasons. 

I  will  give  my  method  of  clipping. 
This  should  be  done  at  a  time  when  the 
bees  are  gathering  a  little  honey — during 
fruit  bloom  is  the  time  with  us  here. 
The    bees    should    be    handled    without 


smoke,  if  possible.  When  the  queen  is 
found  she  should  be  taken  by  the  wings 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  right 
hand;  pass  her  to  the  left  hand;  let  her 
grasp  the  end  of  the  second  finger  of  the 
left  hand  with  her  feet;  close  the  thumb 
and  fore  finger  gently  against  her  body, 
letting  the  abdomen  hang  down  from  the 
second  finger,  clip  the  wing  on  one  side, 
slantingly,  lengthwise,  taking  only  the 
lace.  Do  not  cut  the  bone.  Place  her 
on  the  top-bar,  and  let  her  go.  If  it  is 
done  rightly,  there  should  be  no  loss  of 
queens. 

Wakem.\n,  Ohio,  Dec.  3,  1901. 


ARTIFICIAL,  OR  FORGED  SWARMING. 

BY   J.    S.    CALLBREATH. 

Some  of  the  Reasons  why  it  is  not  Advisable  to  set  the 
Old  Brood  Nest  on  top  of  the  Sections. 


From  the  fine  gold  I  se 

FRIEND  Hutchinson:  On  page  8r  of 
the  March  Review  you  ask  for  arti- 
cles from  "those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  managing  the  old  hive  after  the 
queen  and  most  of  the  bees  had  been 
shaken  from  it." 

HONEY  NEEDED  IN  THE  SECTIONS  GOES 
INTO  THE  BROOD  NEST. 
Where  one  wishes  to  produce  comb 
honey,  there  are  three  good  reasons  why 
the  old  hive  should  not  be  placed  on  top 
of  the  sections  which  are  put  over  the 
shaken  swarm.  First,  as  the  voung  bees 
emerge  in  the  old  hive  the  cells  will  be 
filled  with  honey  that  otherwise  would 
go  into  the  sections. 

OLD  BROOD   COMBS    DISCOI,OR    SECTIONS. 

Second,  the  cappings  of  the  sections 
will  be  very  much  discolored.  It  is  bad 
enough  in  that  respect  to  have  old  combs 
below  the  sections,  hut/ar  worse  to  have 
them  above. 


parate  the  alloj' — dryden. 

OLD  HIVE  OVER  SECTIONS  CAUSES  EXTRA 
»     WORK  IN  BEING  LIFTED  OFF 
AND     ON. 

Third,  it  would  be  21  and  24  days, 
respectively,  before  the  worker  and 
drone  brood  would  be  all  out.  During 
that  time,  as  it  comes  in  the  height  of 
the  honey  season,  at  least  it  would  here, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  look  at  the  sec- 
tions at  least  once,  may  be  twice,  adding 
another  super  when  needed.  Lifting  the 
old  hive  off,  and  then  back  on  again, 
every  time  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
sections,  is  a  needless  waste  of  strength; 
and  is  the  worst  as  it  comes  just  when 
the  bee-keeper  is  busiest  and  needs  to 
make  every  move  count. 

Of  course,  setting  the  old  hive  near  the 
shaken  swarm  would  require  an  extra 
bottom  board  and  cover,  but  thev  can  be 
made  up  and  painted  before  the  busy 
season  comes. 
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FORCED  QUEENS  OF  NO  VAI^UE. 
/wr^'fl' queen-cells,  even  in  a  full  col- 
ony, need  a  good  deal  of  judicious  and 
resolute  culling  to  obtain  results  that 
would  justify  using  them  at  all;  hvX forced 
queens  from  a  lueak  colony  are,  in  my 
experience,  simplv  zvorthless.  They  are 
so  much  like  workers  that  thej^  are  likely 


either  to  die  the  following  winter,  or  to 
occupy  the  hive  the  following  summer  to 
no  purpose. 

What  I  have  written  is  more  to  caution 
than  to  advise.  You  have  already  given 
good  advice  in  your  answer  to  Mr. 
Pearce's  questions. 

Rock  Rift,  N.  Y.    Mar.  24,  1902. 


FOOD  AND  BLOOD  OF  THE  WORKERS. 

BY   L.    STAGHELHAUSEN. 

An  Explanation  of  how  the  Workers  may  Greatly  Influ- 
ence the  Larvae,  Queen  and  Drones. 


^•^•■^/^ 


Blood  is  the  base  of  all  things — bailey. 


FOR  some  time  we  have  been  reading 
in  the  Review,  and  other  bee-journals, 
articles  on  improvement  of  the  honey 
bee  by  selection  for  breeding.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  and  important,  but  com- 
paratively new  matter.  We  know  that 
by  the  laws  of  variation,  inheritance  and 
selection,  all  changes  in  living  nature 
are  secured.  With  animals  under  do- 
mesticatioTi  man  does  the  selection,  and 
if  his  selection  is  done  properly,  he  the 
more  quickly  secures  such  changes  as  are 
ilesired  by  him. 

HOW  THE    I'.RKEDING    OF    BEES   DIFFERS 
FROM   TH.\T  OF   OTHER  ANIM.\ES. 

The  main  idea  of  all  these  articles  is, 
that  the  experience  gained  in  breeding 
other  animals  should  be  the  basis  for  our 
work  in  breeding  bees.  As  I  understand, 
Mr.  V .  B.  Simpson  is  a  renowned  horse- 
breeder,  and  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence is  certainly  very  valuable,  but  bees 
and  horses  are  very  difTerent  in  many  re- 
spects. In  breeding  horses,  we  select 
such  animals  as  have  the  desired  qualities 
and  characteristics;  in  breeding  bees  we 
can't  do  this,  because  the  worker  bees, 
which  have  the  desired  (]nalifications  can't 
be  used  for  breeding,  and  the  drones  and 
queens  which  we  select  for  breeding  do 
not  have  these  qualifications   themselves. 


If  we  have  a  colony  of  bees  consisting  of 
workers  possessing  qualities  of  any  kind 
by  which  much  hone}^  is  secured,  it  is  ab- 
.solutely  impossible  to  see  how  these  qual- 
ities could  be  transmitted  to  coming 
generations,  if  the  worker  bees  have 
no  influence  on  the  coming  generations. 
Mr.  Simpson  sees  this  very  clearly,  as  he 
says,  page  303 — 1901,  '''1  feel  certain 
that  the  workers  must  influence  the  eggs 
as  well  as  the  brood;  but  as  to  how  it  is 
done  I  cannot  say,  as  I  don't  know." 
Other  writers  do  a  considerable  amount 
of  guessing  in  this  respect. 
WHV  THE  FOOD  OF  THE  QUEEN  AND 
DRONES  IS  IDICNTICAL  WITH 
THE  BLOOD  OF  THE 
WORKERS. 
F.  Greiner  page  73 — 1902,  mentions 
that  the  blood  of  the  zvorkers  circulates  in 
\.hQveins{f)  of  the  queen  and  the  drones, 
and  that  the  food,  which  is  passed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  worker  to  that  of  the 
queen  and  drone,  is  identical  with  the 
blood  of  the  bee,  and  that  this  is  the  rea- 
son that  we  say  a  colony  of  bees  is  not 
unlike  an  individual,  as  a  single  organ- 
ism. For  this  assertion  he  gives  no  rea- 
son or  proof;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
says  that  this  chyle  is  the  product  of  the 
glands  and  the  general   organism  of   the 
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worker.  Mr.  Greiner  has,  evidently,  ac- 
cepted these  ideas  from  German  bee-liter- 
ature, but  thereby  he  has  made  some 
mistakes;  and,  as  lam  a  follower  and  de- 
fender of  this  so-called  organic  concep- 
tion, I  will  try  to  give  a  proper  explana- 
tion. 

The  mistakes  of  Mr.  Greiner  are  these: 
If  the  food  in  question  is  chyle,  and 
identical  with  the  blood,  it  can't  be  the 
product  of  glands;  and  if  it  is  the  product 
of  glands  it  is  not  identical  with  the 
blood.  Further,  bees  have  no  veins,  and 
the  blood  of  the  bee  does  not  circulate  in 
veins.     (See  any  good   text-book). 

Prof.  Leuckard  and  others  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  food  called  royal  jelly  is 
the  product  of  the  glands,  which  are  in 
the  head  of  the  bee.  This  opinion  was 
generally  accepted  till  Schoenfeld  pub- 
lished, in  1882,  his  experiments,  discov- 
eries and  observations  about  the  nourish- 
ment of  bees.  At  present  we  know  that 
this  food  is  fully  digested  pollen,  and  is 
prepared  in  the  true  stomach,  where  all 
the  undigestible  parts  are  separated,  and 
then  the  product  is  called  chyle.  But 
this  chyle  is  more  than  siiiiply  a  digested 
food,  as  it  contains  a  large  number  of 
cells  which  originate  from  the  intima  of 
the  true  stomach  and  reptesent  the  blood- 
globules  of  higher  animals,  and  which 
cause  the  white,  milky  appearance  of  the 
chyle  or  royal  jelly.  This  chyle  passes 
through  the  wall  of  the  true  stomach, 
by  diffusion,  into  the  body  of  the  bee, 
where  the  blood  in  circulating,  and  as  it 
undergoes  no  change  at  all,  thereby  is, 
in  fact,y«//>'  idenlical  uiith  the  blood  of 
the  bee.  This  chyle  is  generally  prepared 
by  the  young  nurse-bees  only,  and  they 
have  the  ability  to  regurgitate  the  same 
by  the  wonderful  organ  called  the  stom- 
ach mouth.  P'urther,  we  know  that  this 
chyle  is  fed  to  young  larvae  the  first 
three  days.  Worker  and  drone-larvie 
never  get  any  other  food  during  their 
larval  state.  The  queen,  too,  is  entirely- 
dependent  on  this  food  from  the  worker 
bees,  and  receives  no  other  nitrogenous 
food;  so  we  can  truly  say  the  blood  of  the 


worker  bees  is  circulating  in  the  body  of 
the  queen.  This  explains  how  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  queen  may  daily  lay  eggs  to 
an  amount  that  doubles  the  weight  of 
her  own  body.  Further,  the  drones 
can't  eat  pollen,  and  chyle  is  fed  to  them 
by  the  worker  bees.  This  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  them,  that  if  the  young 
bees  cease  to  feed  them,  they  will  starve 
to  death  inside  of  three  days,  even  on 
honey-combs.  The  same  food  is  some- 
times given  to  the  older  field-bees.  All 
these  are  proven  facts,  and  every  bee- 
keeper should  know  them,  but  they  are 
generally  ignored.  We  see  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  worker-bees  on  the  queen 
and  the  drones,  and  on  the  sperm  and 
queen-cells,  must  be  considerable,  as  the 
blood  which  circulates  in  their  bodies  is 
prepared  in  the  body  of  worker  bees. 
If  anything  is  astonishing,  it  is  that  the 
worker  bees  have  no  more  influence  on 
the  color  of  the  coming  generation. 

This  explains  fully,  what  Doolittle  says 
in  Scientific  Oueen-Rearing,  to  have  ob- 
served about  drones,  and  what  he  thinks 
to  be  contradictory  to  parthenogenesis; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  theorize  in  the 
way  Mr.  Griener  does  on  page  74.  Par- 
thenogenesis is  not  so  very  seldom  as  he 
thinks,  and  with  bees  is  now  fully  proven 
by  Wiesmaun. 

WHY  A    COI^ONY    SHOUI,D    BE    REGARDED 
AS    .\    SINGLE     ORGANISM. 

In  consideration  of  this  close  connec- 
tion of  the  different  partsof  a  colony,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  no  sin- 
gle bee  can  preserve  her  existence  except 
as  a  member  of  a  colony,  Gerstung  says 
we  are  fully  justified  in  calling  the  colo- 
ny of  bees  an  organism ^  as  we  thereby 
will  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  colony. 

A  DEFENSE  OF  INIiREF^DING. 

F.  B.  Simpson  says  that  freak,  best 
queens  should  not  be  selected  to  breed 
from  (page,  265)  as  they  show  the  least 
uniformity.  If  I  had  a  colony  of  bees 
which   gave  me    double   the  amount  of 
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honej"  given  by  any  colony  in  the  }'ard, 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  breed  from  the 
queen  of  that  colon}'.  For  the  purpose 
of  securing  unifonnit)',  I  would  breed 
the  daughters  of  this  queen  to  the  drones 
of  her  daughters,  because  they  are  the 
most  similar.  I  would  again  select  the 
best  queen,  and  inbreed  again,  and  do  so 
during  several  generations;  till  I  had 
gained  the  desired  nnifonnity  and  cou- 
staucy.  Afterwards,  I  would  select 
drones  of  less  relationship  but  of  the 
same  familj'. 

A  few  words  about  inbreeding:  As 
close  inbreeding  has  a  ver}'  different 
effect  with  different  animals,  we  can't 
say  that,  a  prion y  inbreeding  is  dan- 
gerous with  bees.  Fortunately,  we  have 
at  least  one  experience  of  a  credible  bee- 
keeper, F.  W.  Vogel.  He  crossed  Eg\'p- 
tian  and  German  bees,  selected   a   colony 


which  showed  a  marked  mixture  of  both 
races,  and  by  inbreeding  from  such 
drones  and  queens  during  several  genera- 
tions, secured  a  new,  constant  and  uni- 
form race  of  bees,  quite  similar  to  the 
Italian  bee.  This  continued  inbreeding 
had  no  bad   effect  at  all. 

For  controlling  and  selecting  the  drones 
he  used  the  so-called  Kochler's  method. 
It  is  true,  it  is  laborious  and  would  not  be 
practical  for  raising  dollar-queens;  but 
for  scientific  experiments  and  for  raising 
a  few  queens  for  a  certain  purpose,  it  is 
very  well  adapted,  and  can  be  used  till  we 
may  find  a  better  method.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  is  more  difficult  in  our  Texas  cli- 
mate than  it  is  in  Germany,  because 
drones  of  all  colonies  are  flying  here 
till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Converse,  Texas,  March  26,  1902. 
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Bro.  .VTChlev  and  family,  of  Beeville, 
Texas,  have  the  s\'mpathy  of  their  many 
friends  in  the  recent  loss  of  their  little 
baby,  Lottie  Queen. 


<»^««R««««»'« 


Bkes  have  wintered  well,  judging  by 
the  reports  that  come  to  this  office — but 
we  are  never  quite  out  of  the  woods  until 
about  the  first  of  May. 


^f^^-m^^^t'uP 


Tk.vas  produces  the  most  honey  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  See  the  census  report 
in  the  Extracted  Department.  Califor- 
nia is  second;  New  York  third. 


The  Nation.\l  Bee-Keeper  is  the 
name  of  the  latest  addition  to  apiarian 
journals.  It  is  a  50-cent  monthly  and 
hails  from  Dinero,  Texas.  C.  B.  Banks- 
ton  is  editor. 


By  a  Mistake  in  ordering,  the  paper 
for  this  issue  is  lighter  than  I  wished  it  to 
be — it  will  be  heavier  next  month. 


»»W*F^»*^*^ 


Rev.  Oscar  Ceute,  known  among 
bee-keepers  as  the  author  of  a  book  call- 
ed "Blessed  Bees,"  recently  died  of 
pneumonia  at  Santa  Monica,  California. 
Mr.  Clute  was,  about  ten  years  ago,  the 
President  of  our  Michigan  Agiicultural 
College. 

NE-A-TNESSmw  be  carried  to  excess,  but 
in  my  travels  among  bee-keepers  I  have 
never  fonnd  a  case  where  I  thought  it 
had  been  carried  to  that  extent.  The 
disorder  in  some  honey  houses  had  reach- 
ed such  an  extent  that  it  fairly  made  me 
crawl.  Such  cases  as  these  result  from  one 
of  two  causes,  lack  of  order  (in  the  owner's 
brain)  or  a  lack  of  time.     I  know  how  to 
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sympathize  with  cases  of  the  latter  type 
(we  all  think  the  bump  of  order  in  our 
brains  is  well  developed)  for  I  have  been 
right  there  several  times. 


»^ll^^.FlL»*«U» 


Queen  Breeders  who  still  cling  to 
the  plan  of  using  one  hive  for  securing 
the  fertilization  of  one  queen,  should  in- 
vestigate some  of  the  modern  methods  of 
having  several  queens  mated  from  the 
upper  story  of  a  strong  colony.  The 
Swarthmore  plan,  advertised  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review,  seems  to  have  proved  very 
successful  in  the  hands  of  its  inventor. 
The  Roots  have  been  having  excellent 
success  with  three  nuclei  over  a  strong 
colon3-.  Wire  cloth  is  used  to  separate 
the  two  stories,  but  the  lower  colony 
helps  to  furnish  heat  for  the  weaker 
nuclei. 


fc)f»^u»v»*^^^ 


No  Difference  exists  between  cane 
and  beet  sugars  after  they  have  been  re- 
fined. Before  they  have  been  refin- 
ed other  substances  that  are  present 
give  each  kind  some  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Over  these  matters 
there  are  four  or  five  pages  of  discussion 
in  the  last  issue  of  Gleanings;  W.  K. 
Morrison,  Melvin  R.  Gilmore  and  J.  M. 
Rankin,  together  with  the  editor,  taking 
a  part.  After  reading  over  the  discus- 
sion, it  seems  to  me  that  the  above  is  a 
fair  summing  up.  The  refined  sugar, 
either  cane  or  beet,  (there  is  really  no 
difference)  has  given  excellent  results  as 
a  food  for  bees  in  winter. 


I  said,  "do  3'ou  keep  the  grass  off  this 
plat  of  ground  ?  Do  you  use  a  hoe,  or 
how  do  you  do  it?"  He  explained  it  in 
only  four  words,  "Keep  the  water  off," 
yet  it  surprised  me  so  that  I  felt  like  sit- 
ting down  upon  a  hive  for  a  few  seconds, 
until  I  could  catch  my  breath.  In  our 
part  of  the  countrv  there  is  no  way  of 
keeping  vegetation  off  the  soil  except  by 
the  almost  constant  use  of  the  hoe  or 
some  similar  instrument.  Out  in  the 
arid  regions  they  tackle  the  problem 
from  the  other  end — if  you  want  vegeta- 
tion you  must  put  on  water. 


rf»^^rf«.«^«^»«^ 


Advanced  Bee  Culture,  the  50-cent 
book  that  I  got  out  some  ten  years  ago, 
has  been  practically  out  of  print  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  I  have  stopped 
advertising  it,  and  refused  to  sell  any 
copies  at  wholesale,  and  in  tiiis  way  I 
have  managed  to  fill  the  retail  orders  that 
continued  to  come  in  from  past  adver- 
tising. I  have  been  waiting,  hoping  to 
re-write  and  enlarge  the  book,  but  one 
event  after  another  has  crowded  on  and 
prevented.  This  spring  there  was  an  un- 
ususlly  large  demand  in  a  wholesale  way, 
and,  finall}-,  I  decided  to  get  out  a  new 
edition  of  the  book,  leaving  it  at  its  for- 
mer size  and  price.  I  have  gone  through 
it,  clipping  out  a  paragraph  here  and 
there,  re-writing  others,  and  adding  new 
ones.  As  I  read  over  the  proofs,  I  can- 
not help  admitting  that  the  book  con- 
tains some  pretty  good  advice,  if  I  did 
write  it.  The  book  will  probably  be  out 
in  a  month  or  two. 


»T>i»»^'»'U»»^ 


<H««»J'*''»»*" 


Str.\nge  F.\CTS,  strange  to  the  person 
who  never  before  knew  them,  will  occa- 
sionally almost  startle  a  sojourner  in  a  far 
country.  When  I  was  out  in  Colorado 
last  fall,  I  was  admiring  the  nice,  smooth 
clean  plat  of  ground  upon  which  stood 
one  of  Mr.  Gill's  out-apiaries.  Not  a 
spear  of  grass  appeared — all  was  as  smooth 
as  a  floor.     "How  in  the  world,  Mr.  Gill," 


SPR.A.V I NG  fruit  trees  while  they  are  in 
bloom  not  only  lessens  the  yield  of  fruit, 
but  is  sure  death  to  the  bees  and  their 
brood  when  they  store  honey  from  such 
sprayed  bloom,  yet,  in  this  advanced  day 
and  age  of  the  world,  an  experienced  and 
well  informed  man,  like  Wm.  Stahl,  of 
Quincy,  Ills.,  the  manufacturer  of  a 
spraying  outfit,  persists,    in    the   face   of 
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frequent  remonstrances  from  bee-keepers, 
to  send  out  instructions  advising  the 
spraying  of  trees  while  in  full  bloom. 
Bee-keepers  should  fairly  bombard  him 
with  letters  and  with  evidence  showing 
him  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  he  should 
be  looked  after  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion if  it  is  possible  to  reach  him  legally — 
or  in  any  way.  Some  States  have  laws 
against  the  spraying  of  trees  while  in 
bloom.  This  would  be  unnecessary  if 
everybody  fully  understood   the   matter. 


The  Accuracy  of  the  census  report 
on  bees  and  honey,  as  given  on  another 
page,  is  questioned  by  Gleanings.  Mr. 
Root  sa}-s  the  trouble  is  that  statistics  are 
not  "gathered  systematically  in  some 
States."  As  I  understand  the  matter, 
the  taking  of  a  census  is  a  systematic 
matter,  carried  on  by  enumerators  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  and  furnish- 
ed with  proper  blanks.  I  should  expect 
that  they  would  get  as  correct  statistics 
in  one  State  as  in  another.  Mr.  Root 
feels  sure  that  California  ought  to  rank 
first  as  a  hone\'  producing  State.  He 
admits  that  Texas  might  come  in  second. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Texas  is  a 
large  State — the  largest  in  the  Union — 
and  is  an  excellent  honey  producer.  Of 
course,  much  of  the  honey  produced  in 
Texas  is  used  within  her  own  borders; 
besides,  large  quantities  find  a  market  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  Southwest.  Texas 
might  produce  large  crops  of  honey  year 
after  year,  without  much  of  it  reaching 
the  Northern  markets,  or  giving  us  of  the 
North  nmch  of  an  idea  what  was  going 
on  "down  in  Te.xas." 

OVR  FronTISPIKCE  for  this  month 
shows  an  apiary  100  years  old.  Its  owner, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Marks,  when  sending  me  the 
photograph,  wrote  as  follows: — 

I  presume  this  apiary  has  passed 
through  the  usual  experience  of  all  such 
started  in  an  early  day.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  my  grandfather,  William 
Marks  in  1801,  and  became  the  property 


of  my  father,  Walter  Marks,  in  1840,  and 
has  been  managed  by  its  present  owner 
since  1862.  The  fact  that  it  is  in  existence 
to  day  shoidd  perhaps  be  attributed  more 
to  luck  than  to  science.  Its  age  is  its 
only  distinction,  and  was  the  motive  for 
photographing  it.  The  hives  stand  in 
pairs  on  ground  sloping  toward  the  south, 
the  rows  facing  and  running  south  and 
east  respectively.  The  lambs  keep  down 
the  grass,  and  we  are  quite  proud  of  these 
lawn  mowers.  I  use  from  two  to  six 
lambs  or  small  sheep  for  this  purpose, 
according  to  conditions,  and  remove  all 
for  a  short  time  during  the  swarming  sea- 
son, or  if  the  feed  gets  too  short. 

The  camera  with  which  this  picture 
was  made  was  a  small  one,  and,  in  order 
to  get  near  enough  to  give  the  proper 
size,  it  was  necessary  to  make  two  ex- 
posures— take  one  picture  showing  half 
the  apiary,  then  turn  the  camera  around 
a  little,  and  take  the  other  half,  print  the 
two  pictures,  and  mount  them  side  by 
side  on  one  mount. 


«»jr^rf^rf««T^«^ 


General  IVIanager  Secor  has  resign- 
ed, and  Emerson  T.  Abbott,  of  St  Joseph, 
Mo.  has  been  elected  as  his  successor.  I 
have  had  considerable  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Secor  in  the  last  few  months, 
and  I  was  well  aware  that  he  wished  to 
lav  down  the  burden  of  the  General  Man- 
agership. He  was  an  officer  in  several 
large  corporations.  Last  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  He  is 
advancing  in  years,  past  60,  and  he  felt 
that  he  should  be  unloading  souie  of  his 
burdens.  .\t  the  last  election  he  asked 
the  members  to  be  so  kind  as  to  elect 
some  one  in  his  place.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  this  request.  He  was  re-elected, 
and  immediately  resigned.  The  direc- 
tors then  chose  their  chairman,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, as  General  Manager.  Mr.  Abbott, 
is  enthusiastic,  progressive  and  aggres- 
sive, has  modern  ideas,  always  attends 
the  conventions,  is  a  good  speaker — the 
best  we  have  in  our  ranks — and  I  bespeak 
prosperity  for  the  .Association  under  his 
leadership. 

R.  C.  Aikin,  of  Loveland,  Colo,  has 
been  chosen  director  to  fill  the  place   left 
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vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Bro.  Abbott 
as  a  director,  upon  his  election  to  the 
General  Managership. 


it'^^^^^^M.^n^n, 


Enjoy  the  little  pleasures  of  life  as 
they  come  along  day  by  day.  Don't  put 
them  aside  as  beneath  your  notice,  keep- 
ing your  eye  on  great  pleasures  that  may 
come  in  the  future,  when  you  have  ac- 
complished this  or  that.  In  each  life 
there  may  be  a  few  times  when  joy 
comes  in  a  great  flood,  but,  as  the  years 
come  and  go,  the  great  bulk  of  our  hap- 
piness comes  in  the  little  every  day  hap- 
penings and  occurrences. 

I  have  always  been  thankful  for  my 
ability  to  greatly  enjoy  the  work  in 
which  I  was  engaged.  The  days  are 
never  long  enough,  and  I  am  often  im- 
patient of  the  darkness  that  keeps  me 
from  my  work.  First  came  queen  rear- 
ing, and  it  was  more  enjoyable  than  a 
trip  through  fairy  land.  Next  was  the 
production  of  comb  honey;  and  how 
sweet  was  the  labor  of  piling  it  up  in 
great  stacks.  Then  came  the  Review 
with  its  multiplicity  of  enjoyable  features 
— the  combining  of  types,  and  pages  and 
pictures  brought  out  and  developed  my 
sense  of  the  artistic.  Later,  photogra- 
phy came  into  my  life,  and  I  have  en- 
joyed it  more  than  I  can  express.  I  re- 
member, when  I  bought  my  new  fifty- 
dollar  camera,  I  set  it  on  the  dresser  in 
my  bed  room,  that  I  might,  in  the  morn- 
ing, feast  my  eyes  upon  its  beautifully 
polished  wood  and  shining  brass  trim- 
mings. I  know  this  is  almost  childish. 
It  ma}'  seem  ridiculous  for  a  man  in  his 
forties,  but  it  is  that  very  feature,  of  en- 
joying things  in  the  simple,  enthusiastic 
way  of  a  child,  that  I  practice  and  advise. 

Now  I  have  a  new  press,  and  I  look 
upon  its  shinning  wheels  and  levers  with 
a  feeling  bordering  on  affection.  I  am 
studying  the  harmony  of  colors  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  I  have  studied  other 
things.  I  am  reading  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  upon  presswork,  etc.  and  trj-ing 
to  get  down  to  bottom  facts. 


Once  more,  friends,  get  all  of  the  com- 
fort out  of  the  little,  simple  pleasures  that 
come  to  you  day  by  day.  In  the  first 
place,  fall  in  love  with  your  business.  If 
that  isn't  possible,  then  go  into  some 
business  where  it  is  possible.  No  man 
ever  made  any  great  success  of  a  business 
that  he  did  not  like. 


»«t»1i^»»»^M* 


Those  Canards  concerning  the  man- 
ufacture of  hone}',  still  continue  to  cir- 
culate in  the  newspapers,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  bee-keepers.  A  subscriber 
has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  containing  the  usual  story.  It 
appears  under  the  guise  of  a  story  told 
by  a  commission  man  to  a  reporter  of  the 
paper.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  some 
commission  man  did  say  something  about 
manufactured  honey.  Some  reporters 
are  very  bright.  They  can  make  a  "story" 
out  of  very  scanty  material.  Thej^  are 
like  some  housewives — can  get  up  a  good 
meal  out  of  almost  nothing.  Sorhe  bee- 
keepers have  been  writing  the  Record, 
and  at  least  one  communication  has  been 
published,  as  a  copy  of  the  Recod  con- 
taining it  has  been  sent  to  me. 

This  matter  of  these  stories  is  really 
more  serious  than  some  of  us  have 
thought.  The}-  must  be  fought  as  per- 
sistently as  they  have  been  published, 
and  the  most  effective  weapon  is  letters 
from  bee-keepers.  Suppose  i,ooo  letters 
from  bee-keepers  should  pour  into  the 
Record  office.  That  paper  would  never 
again  publish  such  foolish,  harmful  stories 
about  honey,  and  would  probably  have 
something  to  say  editorially  on  the  sub- 
ject. Bee-keepers  can,  if  they  will, 
crush  out  these  stories.  Have  you  writ- 
ten to  any  paper  and  contradicted  any 
of  these  harmful  statements  ? 

By  the  way,  Mr.  F.  B.  Simpson  sug- 
gests that  we  make  a  mistake  in  not  tak- 
ing the  public  into  our  confidence  in  this 
matter.  We  simply  say  that  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  comb  honey  is  impos- 
sible, but  that  is  as  far  as  we  go. 
A   great     many  people  feel   sure     they 
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know  that  it  can  be  done — they  have 
seen  the  artificial  comb  and  the  machine 
that  made  it  (?).  What  they  have  seen  is 
comb  foundation  and  the  machine  by 
which  it  is  rolled  out.  The}'  have  seen  it 
at  some  bee-keepers,  or  at  some  fair,  and 
have  not  thoroughly  understood — have 
simply  gotten  a  superficial  idea  of  it,  and 
then  when  they  read  some  of  these  man- 
ufactured stories  about  manufactured 
honey,  they  put  two  and  two  together, 
and  that  ends  the  matter  in  their  opinion. 
Mr.  Simpson  thinks  that  we  should  ex- 
plain, in  our  refutations,  the  nature  and 
use  of  comb  foundation.  We  should  tell 
the  whole  truth  about  the  matter,  and 
not  simply  deny. 


«mj»<*»^^^^U» 


Some  Changes  in  the  Review  have 
been  made  this  month.  I  presume  you 
have  already  noticed  the  change  in  the 
cover.  This  change  is  the  result  of  hav- 
ing a  printing  press  in  my  own  office, 
which  allows  me  to  indulge  in  the  past- 
time  of  experimenting  with  colored  inks 
and  colored  papers. 

I'll  tell  you  how  I  came  to  change  the 
paper  in  the  body  of  the  Review.  In 
the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
never  admired  the  enameled,  shiny  pa- 
pers. To  my  mind  nothing  looks  cleaner 
or  neater  than  printing  done  on  white, 
unglazed  paper;  and  when  I  came  to 
printing  the  new  edition  of  Advanced 
Bee  Culture  that  I  am  now  getting  out,  I 
decided,  as  it  contained  no  half-tones,  to 
use  unglazed  paper.  It  did  look  so  nice, 
clean  and  readable  that  I  could  not  help 
wishing  that  I  might  print  the  Review 
on  such  paper.  In  fact,  I  have,  for  years, 
wanted  to  use  such  paper  on  the  Review, 
but  have  hesitated  to  adopt  it  because  its 
use  would  compel  me  to  drop  the  half- 
tone engravings.  However,  I  am  going 
to  use  it  for  awhile,  at  least.  In  the 
meantime,  I  will  continue  the  frontis- 
pieces, printing  them  on  enameled  paper, 
printing  them  ourselves,  on  our  own  lit- 
tle press,  and  pasting  them  in.  This 
plan  will  allow  us  to  print  them   in  some 


other  color  than  somber  black.  Perhaps 
one  really  handsome  picture  each  issue 
will  atone  for  the  lack  of  pictures  in  the 
rest  of  the  Review.  Of  course  we  can 
use  zinc  etchings,  or  wood  engravings, 
and,  if  really  necessary  to  use  a  half-tone, 
it  can  be  printed  on  enameled  paper  as 
an  inset.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  how 
these  changes  suit  my  readers. 


irn»-«.^m^^rf»«^ 


.\   BEE  CEIvLAR  THAT  RESEMBLES 
A   CISTER3S. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham  has  a  bee  cellar 
that  resembles  a  cistern  in  some  respects. 
It  is  wholly  underground,  and  the  sides 
are  covered  with  cement,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  a  cistern.  Over  the  top  of  the 
cistern,  or  cellar,  is  a  floor  covered  with 
sawdust,  and  then  there  is  a  roof  over  the 
whole.  There  is  a  large  ventilator  in  the 
center.  When  on  my  way  home  from 
the  Michigan  convention  at  Petoskey,  I 
stopped  over  between  trains,  at  Farwell, 
and  visited  friend  Bingham  and  took  a 
photo,  of  his  bee  cellar.  We  also  went 
down  in  the  cellar  and  saw  how  nicely 
the  bees  were  wintering.  In  a  letter  re- 
cently received  from  Mr.  Bingham,  he 
has  the  following: — 

These  are  the  trying  days  for  the  bee- 
depositories.  65°  at  noon  is  the  test;  50° 
in  the  cellar,  with  the  bees  quiet  and  the 
the  celler  sweet  and  dry.  My  mistake 
last  fall  was  in  not  putting  in  another  ven- 
tilating flue  as  large  as  the  one  you  saw. 
If  I  had  another  flue,  17  x  32,  with  a  door 
at  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  be  controllable, 
the  temperature  could  be  kept  below  50°, 
with  an  outside  temperature  of  70°. 
Just  now,  this  warm,  unusually  early 
spring,  when  we  have  fears  that  the  usual 
cold  weather  will  come  at  the  last  hour, 
no  bee-keeper  can  fail  to  realize  the  value 
of  a  dr}',  staying  bee  cellar.  Of  course, 
it  may  prove  to  be  a  mistake  to  keep 
bees  in  the  cellar  so  late,  but  opinion 
seems  to  favor  the  plan.  If  agreeable  to 
the  bees,  mine  will  remain  in  the  cellar 
until  soft  maple  is  in  bloom.  I  now 
open,  at  night,  the  man-hole  we  went 
down  through,  when  you  were  here,  and 
the  temperature  goes  down  4°.  My 
screens  and  dark  room  over  the  man-hole 
keep  out  the  moonlight  and  answer   well 
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for  the  nights;  but  just  think  what  a  16- 
foot  flue  the  same  size  would  do  all  day. 
No  trouble,  no  light,  no  accumulated  heat 
or  dampness.  The  size  of  the  man-hole, 
or  door,  we  went  down  through  is  the 
one  I  am  experimenting  with;  so  I  give 
the  size  of  it  as  the  size  of  the  flue  I  shall 
put  in  for  next  winter,  viz.  17  x  32,  inside, 
16  feet  high.  This,  mind  you,  is  not  to 
replace  the  flue  now  in  use — but  to  be  an- 
other, separate  and  distinct  flue,  added 
to  one  side  of  the  one  now  in,  but  not  a 
part  of  it.  This  extra  flue  is  simply  for 
spring  use,  or  other  extra  occasions. 

Mr.  Bingham  has  promised  to  furnish 
a  complete,  detailed  discription  of  his 
cellar,  together  with  his  views  regarding 
cellar-wintering  of  bees,  and  I  shall  pub- 
lish it  in  the  Review,  together  with  the 
picture  that  I  took,  before  it  is  time  to 
build  a  winter  repository  for  another  fall. 


^-^^n^*.*^  *Xw^ 


THE   NEXT   NATIONAI.  CONVENTION 
TO   BE   HELD   IN   DENVER. 

Denver  has  been  selected  as  the  place 
for  holding  the  next  meeting  of   the   Na- 
tional   Bee-Keepers'     Association— time, 
the  first  week  in  September.     The   exact 
date  has  not  been  decided  upon,  but   the 
first  session  will  probably  be  held  Tuesday 
evening  or     Wednesday   morning.     The 
West  has  several  times  asked  for  the  con- 
vention, and  been  put  off  with  promises — 
that  we  must    follow   the   G.    A.    R.,   or 
something  of  this  sort,  in  order  to  secure 
the  needed   reduction   of   railroad  rates. 
This  year  the  G.  A.  R.    meets   at   Wash- 
ington, away  to  one  side  of  the   country. 
We  met  there  several  years  ago,  and  only 
about  twenty  members  were  present— the 
most  of  those  from  near   by.     The   West 
has  been  going   ahead   with   great   leaps 
and  bounds,  and  can  rightfully  claim  rec- 
ognition.    The    Colorado   State   conven- 
tion  last     fall   was    the   equal   of   many 
meetings   of   the    National    Association. 
And    in    all    probability,    the    Colorado 
State    Bee  -  Keepers'     Association     will 
meet  with   us    in    joint    convention.     If 
held  at  Denver,  the  bee-keepers   of  Utah, 
California,  Texas,    and   all   of   the  great 
West  will  be  able  to  "get  there."     I  firm- 

y  believe  that  a   convention  can  be  held 


at  Denver  that  will  be   the   equal   of  any 
ever  held. 

Of  course,  the  first  question   asked  will 
be:  "  What  about  rates  ?  "  Well,  they  are 
all  satisfactory,  or,   of   course,    we  could 
not  have  gone  to  Denver,  as  a  convention 
without  low   rates  on   the   railroads   was 
never   a   success.     The     National   Letter 
Carriers'  Association  holds  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Denver  during  the   first  week 
in  September,  and  an  open  rate  to  every- 
body will  be  made  at  that   time.     A  rep- 
resentative railroad   man   told  Mr.  Work- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  the    Colorado   State 
Bee- Keepers'  Association,  that   the  regu- 
lar fare  outside  of  Colorado  would  be  one- 
fare,  plus  $2.00,    for  the  round  trip,   with 
a  regular  rate  of  one  fare  for  a  round  trip 
in  Colorado,    while  there  have  been  made 
some  specially  low  rates  from  some  points 
in  the  East.     From  Chicago  the  fare  will 
he  only  I25   for   the   round   trip.     From 
St.    Louis   it   is   $21.     From  St.   Joseph, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  it  will   be   only 
I15.     Rates  from  points  still  further  East 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  settled. 

Bee-Keepers  in  the  West  will  need  no 
urging  to  come;  to  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
East  I  will  say,  take  the  trip.  It  will 
open  your  eyes,  not  only  in  regard  to 
bee-keeping,  but  to  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities of  the  great  West.  Your  tickets 
will  give  you  all  of  the  time  you  wish  to 
see  Colorado's  wonderful  mountain  scene- 
ry—"  The  Switzerland  of  America." 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity  of  seeing 
its  wonders,  and  mingling  with  its  bee- 
keepers— the  men  and  women  with 
great  big  hearts. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,    President. 

INTRODUCING      QUEENS. 

Of  all  of  the  methods  that  I  have  fur- 
nished my  customers  for  the  safe  intro- 
duction of  queens,  none  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  the  use  of  tobacco  smoke. 
Perhaps  I  shall  never  find  a  safer  plan, 
unless  it  is  that  of  releasing  the  queen  on 
combs  of  hatching  brood,  and  that  is 
more  bother  than  I   like   to   ask   of   my 
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customers,  however,  I  am  going  to  give 
another  plan  a  trial  this  year.  Here  are 
the  instructions  that  I  shall  give  mj-  cus- 
tomers:— 

When  the  (|ueen  arrives,  put  her  away 
in  a  safe  place.  ]Make  a  wooden  frame 
that  will  just  nicely  slip  over  the  top  of 
your  hive.  Cover  perhaps  one-half  of 
the  frame  with  a  piece  of  wire  cloth,  and 
the  other  half  with  a  piece  of  thin  board 
having  a  hole  through  it  large  enough 
to  allow  the  queen  cage  to  easily  slip 
down  through  it.  Cover  this  hole  with  a 
sort  of  button,  made  of  wood,  and  fasten- 
ed on  with  a  screw  through  one  corner, 
so  that  the  opening  ma}-  easily  be  covered 
or  uncovered.  Early  in  the  forenoon, 
after  the  bees  are  nicely  to  work,  remove 
the  old  queen  from  the  colony  to  which 
you  wish  to  introduce  the  new  queen. 
Next  remove  to  another  hive  all  of  the 
combs  except  one  containing  honey,  but 
no  brood.  Leave  the  old  hive,  with  this 
comb  of  honey,  on  the  old  stand,  cover- 
ing the  hive  with  the  wire  cloth  cover 
already  described.  Next  proceed  to 
shake,  in  front  of  the  old  hive,  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  bees  from  the  removed 
combs.  If  the  weather  is  cool,  be  care- 
ful not  to  shake  off  loo  many.  Leave 
enough  to  care  for  the  brood  and  defend 
the  hive.  When  most  of  the  bees  shaken 
off  have  entered  the  old  hive,  close  the 
entrance,  brush  off  the  few  on  the  out- 
side, and  carry  the  hive  to  the  honey 
house,  or  some  cool  room.  Upon  the  old 
stand  set  the  hive  containing  the  combs 
from  which  the  bees  have  been  shaken. 
To  this  the  field  bees  will  return,  and 
these,  together  with  the  ones  left  upon 
the  combs,  will  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  brood. 

The  hive  containing  the  bees  that  have 
been  shaken  off  should  be  left  undisturb- 
ed for  24  hours,  then  take  the  cage  con- 
taining the  queen  and  remove  sufficient 
of  the  candy  so  that  the  bees  will  surely 
eat  out  the  remainder  and  release  the 
queen  inside  of  two  or  three  hours;  attach 
a  wire  to  the  cage,  and  liang  in  the  hive, 
through    the   hole  made  in  the  wooden 


part  of  the  cover,  turning  the  button  back 
so  that  no  bees  can  escape.  These  bees 
have  been  hopelessly  queenless  for  24 
hours,  and  are  ready  to  accept  anj-thing 
ill  the  shape  of  a  queen.  Virgin  queens 
can  be  introduced  by  this  method  when 
all  others  fail. 

Just  at  sunset  carry  the  confined  bees 
back  to  the  apiary,  and  hive  them,  to- 
gether with  the  queen,  back  into  the 
hive  on  the  old  stand.  During  the  day 
and  a  half  that  these  bees  have  been  ab- 
sent, the  bees  remaining  on  the  old  stand 
have  missed  their  queen,  and  gladly  wel- 
come back  their  comrades  with  their 
adopted   queen. 


»*»^fcF»*»»^' 


HOW    TO    SECURE    RAPID   INCREASE. 

Various  are  the  desires  of  bee-keepers. 
Some  wish  to  prevent  swarming  or  in- 
crease, but  occasionally  there  is  one  who 
desires  increase — all  that  he  can  get.  I 
have  a  letter  now  before  me  from  a  sub- 
scriber who  wishes  to  establish  out-apia- 
ries, and  build  them  up  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. He  wishes  to  know  how  this  can 
be  done  to  the  best  advantage.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  and  publish  articles  on 
this  subject;  in  the  meantime  I  will  tell 
him  how  I  once  increased  three  colonies 
to  thirt}-,  in  one  season,  and  wintered 
them  nicely. 

In  the  outset  I  will  say  that  no  combs 
were  built  (except  from  foundation)  and 
no  queens  were  reared.  Foundation,  or 
empty  combs,  and  queens  were  furnished. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  season  was  favor- 
able— there  was  a  good  flow  from  clover, 
bass  wood  and  buckwheat. 

I  waited  until  the  colonies  were  fairly 
populous,  and  honey  coming  in  from 
clover,  then  took,  from  each,  two  combs 
of  brood  and  honey,  with  the  adhering 
bees,  and  set  them  all  together  into  a  new 
hive,  on  a  new  stand.  This  newl}'  form- 
ed colony  was  given  a  laying  queen  and 
two  more  empty  combs  to  fill  out  its  hive. 

The  empty  places  left  in  the  old  colo- 
nies by  removal  of  the  combs  were  filled 
either  with  empty  combs  or  full  sheets  of 
foundation. 
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When  a  colony  is  fairly  populous,  the 
weather  warm,  and  honey  coming  in,  it 
is  going  ahead  so  rapidly  that  the  re- 
moval of  a  frame  or  two  of  bees  and 
brood  see  ms  to  scarcely  check  it  in  its 
onward  and  upward  course — especially  is 
this  true  if  empty  comb  or  foundation  is 
used  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

A  colony  made  up  of  combs  of  brood 
covered  with  bees,  and  given  a  laying 
queen,  is  soon  the  equal  of  the  colonies 
that  furnished  the  bees  and  brood,  and  it 
was  only  a  few  days  before  each  of  the 
four  colonies  could  spare  two  combs  of 
bees  and  brood  for  the  formation  of  the 
fifth  colony,  to  which  was  given  a  laying 
queen. 

This  plan  was  continued  throughout 
the  season.  As  often  as  the  colonies  al- 
ready formed  could  spare  enough  combs 
in  the  aggregate  to  make  up  a  new  colony 
one  was  made,  and  given  a  laying  queen. 

The  only  objection  that  I  found  to  this 
plan  was  the  necessity  of  finding  the 
queen  in  each  hive  before  removing  the 
frames  of  bees  and  brood;  but,  with  the 
gentle,  well  behaved  Italians,  I  did  not 
find  this  a  serious  drawback. 


■•»»"»»u»u»^^ 


KEEP  MORE  BEES. 
One  time,  when  I  was  attending  the 
convention  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Bee- 
Keepers,  some  one  put  into  the  question- 
box,  the  following;  "Why  don't  you 
keep  more  bees  ?"  A  sarcastic  smile  was 
passed  around  the  room,  and  the  only  re- 
marks were  of  a  facetious  character. 
The  convention  did  not  take  it  seriously. 
Evidently,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  "freak"  question.  Finally,  President 
France  arose,  and  to  his  everlasting  cred- 
it, said:  "Gentlemen,  you  may  smile, 
but  that  is  really  the  most  important 
question  that  has  been  brought  before  the 
convention."  He  then  went  on  to  show- 
how  foolish  it  was  for  a  man  to  fritter 
awa}-  his  time,  not  only  with  a.  fezv  bees, 
but  with  what  some  people  would  call 
good  Diatiy — an  apiary  of  loo  colonies. 
If  a  man  is  any  kind  of  a  man  at  all,  and 
wishes    and    expects  to    make    a  com- 


mercial success  of  bee-keeping,  to 
supply  his  family  with  comforts,  and 
lay  up  a  little  monej'  with  which 
to  take  care  of  himself  in  his  old 
age,  or  help  his  children  to  make  a  start 
in  life,  he  must  have  more  than  one 
apiary.  In  my  travels  about  the  country, 
I  have  noticed  that  the  men  who  have 
made  money  in  bee-keeping  have  kept 
bees  in  large  numbers — had  several  api- 
aries. When  there  comes  a  good  season, 
they  pile  up  honey  by  the  ton. 

No  greater  fallacy  has  ever  been  pro- 
mulgated in  this  countrj'  than  that  bee- 
keeping must  be  bolstered  up  with  some 
other  pursuit.  If  bee-keeping  is  such  a 
poor  business  that  it  needs  bolstering  up, 
better  throw  it  away  and  keep  the  bol- 
ster. Bee-keeping  is  a  good  business  if 
it  is  managed  in  a  business-like  manner. 
No  one  would  expect  to  make  a  living 
raising  wheat  on  ten  acres  of  land,  yet 
that  is  about  the  principle  upon  which 
many  of  us  keep  bees.  There  is  no  use 
to  say  that  winter  losses  prevent  the 
keeping  of  large  numbers.  They  don't 
prevent  the  keeping  of  600  colonies,  anv 
more  than  they  prevent  the  keeping  of  50 
colonies.  The  losses  are  the  same  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers.  The  point  is 
right  here:  If  a  man  has  gotten  into  the 
habit  of  keeping  about  75  colonies,  he 
will  keep  about  that  many.  If  some  of 
them  die  off,  he  will  increase  up  to  that 
point,  then  he  will  keep  down  increase 
and  work  for  honey.  He  has  no  am- 
bition to  go  beyond  that  point.  If  he 
thinks  anj'thing  about  it  all,  he  thinks 
that  "sometime, "/>^r//rt'/»5,  he  will  keep 
more.  "Sometime"  does  not  come  un- 
less he  )>takes  it  cotne.  I  have  shown  in 
this  issue  of  the  Review  how  I  once  in- 
creased three  colonies  to  thirty  in  one 
season,  and  wintered  them  all  right.  Ten 
colonies  set  aside  and  worked  in  that 
way  for  increase,  would  give  100  colonies 
with  which  to  start  an  out-apiary  the 
next  year.  Perhaps  that  particular  plan 
of  increase  may  not  be  best  for  every  one. 
I  am  not  supposed  to  plan  out  every  lit- 
tle detail.     As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  a 
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man  must  do  some  thinking  for  himself. 
The  thinking  that  he  does  himself  will 
do  him  more  good  than  the  thinking 
that  some  one  else  does  for  him.  If  I 
can  rouse  him,  and  set  him  to  thinking,  I 
have  done  well.  There  is  no  use  to  say 
that  you  can  not  manage  more  than  one 
apiary.  Mr.  Coverdale  tells  in  this  issue 
how  he  manages  several.  Mr.  Gdl  and 
his  wife  care  for  six  apiaries — one  for 
each  dav  in  the  week.  Charley  Koeppen, 
who  used  to  live  here  in  Flint,  cared  for 
five  apiaries — did  all  of  the  work  him- 
self— and  during  the  last  three  years  that 
he  was  here  shipped  nearly  60,000  pounds 
of  honey.  There  is  no  use  to  say  that 
you  have  not  the  capital  to  start  out- 
apiaries.  You  can  get  a  buzz  saw  and 
make  the  extra  hives  next  winter,  if  vou 
can't  before.  The  next  year  you  can 
make  the  increase.  The  next  year  start 
an  out-apiary.  But  here  I  am  planning 
details  again.  That  is  for  the  bee-keeper 
himself  to  do.  If  a  man  wants  to  keep 
more  bees  he  can  do  it.  He  can  if  he 
thinks  he  can.  .\  man  can  do  pretty 
nearly  what  he  thinks  he  can.  To  think 
is  the  first  and  most  important  step — the 
rest  is  easy.  There  are  great  possibilities 
in  store  for  the  future  of  apiculture,  if 
bee-keepers  will  only  wake  up  to  the 
true  condition  of  things.  Too  many  bee- 
keepers hamper  themselves  with  some 
other  business.  In  these  days,  concen- 
tration must  be  the  watchword.  A  large 
business  can  be  managed  much  more 
economically  than  a  small  one. 

Not  only  do  I  wish  bee-keepers  to  suc- 
ceed, but  I  wish  them  to  meet  with  the 
very  highest  success,  so  to  each  reader  I 
say,  in  all  seriousness,  zvhy  don^t  you 
keep  more  bees  f 

THE      INFLUENCE      OF     FRIENDSHIP      IN 
BUSINESS. 

He  who  has  a  thousand  friends  has  not  one 
friend  to  spare, 

.\nd  he  who  has  one  enemy  will  meet  him  every- 
where— LOWELL. 

It  may  seem  out  of  place  to  couple  the 
words  friendship  and  business,  but  all 
will  admit  that  a  man's  success  in  life  is 


often  largely  dependent  upon  the  friends 
that  he  makes.  I  would  be  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  to  advise  any  one  to  go 
through  the  world  fawning  upon  all  that 
he  meets,  flattering  them  without  stint, 
thus  trying  to  gain  their  friendship,  and 
with  that  their  patronage.  Nothing 
would  more  surely  defeat  its  own  ends — 
bring  disgust  instead  of  friendship.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  great  many  men  needlessly  make  en- 
emies. Men  who  are  dependent  upon 
public  patronage  for  their  living,  often 
needlessly  offend  customers.  Let  me 
give  an  instance:  It  is  so  trivial  that  it 
is  almost  laughable,  but  never  mind,  it 
illustrates  my  point  exceedingly  well. 

P'or  the  last  25  years,  the  same  barber 
has  always  cut  my  hair.  I  wish  it  cut 
exactly  so,  and  I  talked  to  him  until  he 
finally  learned  exactly  what  suited  me. 
Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  teaching  some 
other  barber  ?  About  a  year  ago  a  new 
barber  came  to  work  in  the  same  shop 
where  m  v  barber  works.  I  was  not  par- 
ticular as  to  who  shaved  me,  and  all  went 
well  until,  when  waiting  to  have  my 
hair  cut,  my  turn  brought  me  in  the  new 
barber's  chair.  I  explained  that  I  wished 
my  hair  cut,  and  preferred  to  wait  for 
"Hiram."  The  new  barber  was  offended, 
and  showed  it  plainly.  Ever  since  then, 
when  I  go  in  the  shop  he  never  speaks 
to  me  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  and  if  I 
wish  him  to  shave  me,  I  must  ask  him  to 
do  so,  or  he  pays  no  attention  to  me. 

Now,  that  man  needlessly  offended  me. 
Suppose  he  did  think  that  he  was 
just  as  good  a  barber  as  the  other  man 
(and  I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  he 
isn't)  it  was  very  poor  policy  on  his  part 
to  take  offen.se,  or  to  show  any  feeling 
tvhatever  at  my  preference  for  the  other 
man.  Never  mind  w'hat  he  thought,  he 
should  have  kept  that  to  himself.  He 
should  have  passed  off  the  incident  as  of 
no  consequence  whatever,  and  treated 
me  just  as  pleasantly  and  politelj*  ever 
afterwards  when  I  came  in  the  shop. 
Had  he  done  this,  I  should  have  thought 
no   more  about  it,  and   had   a  friendly 
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feeling  for  him.  As  it  is  now,  I  never 
occupy  his  chair  unless  compelled  to  do 
so.  If  he  should  start  a  shop  of  his  own 
I  would  never  go  there.  Nothing  will 
more  quickly  drive  away  trade  than  to 
show  displeasure  because  you  do  not  re- 
ceive it. 

Now  let  me  give  an  illustration  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  a  grocery  clerk  in 
this  town  that,  at  different  times,  during 
the  past  15  years,  has  worked  in  three 
different  stores,  and  I  \iave/ollowed  him 
around  from  one  store  to  the  other.  I 
don't  suppose  I  get  any  better  goods,  or 
get  them  any  cheaper,  but  I  like  to 
trade  with  "Charley."  He  is  truthful, 
obliging,  and  has  an  «^;r^a(5/^  way  that 
pleases  me. 

Other  things  being  equal,  we  patronize 
the  man  for  whom  we  have  a  friendly 
feeling — ^and  sometimes  we  do  when 
other  things  are  7iot  equal.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  may  remember  my  report- 
ing, in  the  last  September  Review,  of  how 
a  florist  failed  in  bu.siness  over  in  Onta- 
rio. He  lived  across  the  road  from  Mr. 
F.  A.  Gemmill,  and  Mrs.  Gemmill's 
mother,  an  old  Scotch  lady,  told  me  it 
was  because  "He  hadna'  the  sense  to 
speak  gentle  to  the  people."  He  never 
gave  away  a  flower.  Even  when  com- 
pelled to  throw  them  away,  he  never  _^«z'^ 
them  away.  He  buried  them  in  the 
ground  so  that  children  might  not  pick 
them  up.  I  know  a  man  here  in  Flint 
who  was  a  success  as  the  foreman  of  a 
sash,  door  and  blind  factory,  but  the  firm 
for  whom  he  worked  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  went  into  the  grocery  busi- 
ness. He  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
stuck  to  the  business  several  years,  but 
finally  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  He  was  a 
silent,  stern,  austere,  unapproachable 
man.  People  prefer  to  trade  with  those 
who  are  sociable,  companionable  and 
friendly. 

It  is  principally  for  the  benefit  of  my 
advertisers  that  I  am  writing  this  editor- 
ial, and  it  will  not  answer  for  them  to 
say  they  do  not  meet  their  customers  per- 
sonally, hence  this   matter  of   friendship 


makes  little  difference.  Just  as  much  as 
though  you  met  themyizf^  to  face.  The 
kind  of  letters  that  you  write,  more  than 
anything  else,  decides  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  j'our  business.  There  is  one  firm 
with  whom  I  do  quite  a  little  business, 
and  the  letters  from  one  of  it  members 
often  "rile  me  up."  It  isn't  so  much 
the  exact  words  that  are  used,  but  it  is 
the  spirit  that  shines  out  between  the 
lines.  If  he  were  the  only  member,  I 
fear  that  we  should  not  do  much  busi- 
ness; but  there  is  another  one  of  the 
partners  who,  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances, always  writes  in  such  a  way 
as  to  sooth  me — if  there  is  any  occasion 
for  it.  No  matter  if  he  thinks  I  am  in 
the  wrong,  he  always  put  the  matter  in 
such  a  wa}^  as  not  to  offend  me  or  arouse 
my  combativeness.  Who  has  not,  at 
some  time  or  another,  witheld  his  order 
from  some  firm,  simply  from  the  tone  of 
the  letter  that  came  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  ?  And  who  has  not  sent  an  order 
where  he  did  not  at  first  intend  to  bestow 
it,  being  led  to  do  so  from  the  perusal  of 
the  kind,  courteous,  comprehensive  re- 
ply sent  in  response  to  an  inquiry  ?  The 
letters  sent  out  by  the  great  business 
houses,  like  those  that  deal  in  paper,  or 
printers'  supplies,  are  models  of  polite- 
ness. No  matter  if  they  do  find  it  neces- 
sary to  refuse  a  request,  it  is  done  so 
kindly  as  to  make  the  recipient  almost 
feel  as  though  a  favor  had  been  bestowed. 
As  one  man  once  wrote  me,  in  response  to 
my  request  for  a  settlement,  "It  is  really 
a  pleasure  to  get  even  a  'dunning  letter' 
from  3'ou,  for  you  do  word  it  so  politely .'^ 
But  why  write  more  ?  We  all  prefer 
to  deal  with  our  friends.  And  we  make 
friends,  yes,  and  lose  them,  too,  some- 
times, in  little  ways  that  we  least  sus- 
pect. Time  and  again  has  some  custom- 
er said  to  me,  when  sending  in  an  or- 
der, "You  did  so  and  so  for  me  at  snch  a 
time,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it."  As 
a  rule,  the  incident  had  passed  from  i)iy 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  cultivate  a 
kind  disposition.  Not  simply  for  the 
sake  of  getting  trade,  but  because  it  makes 
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you  and  others  happier.  Then  be  kind 
to  people.  Consider  their  feelings.  As 
I  said  last  September,  in  the  Review,  "  I 
don't  believe  in  fulsome  flattery,  nor  in  a 


servile  prostration  at  the  feet  of  a  custo- 
mer, but  there  is  a  pleased  politeness  that 
lowers  no  one's  self  respect,  yet  sends 
everyone  away  a  pleased  customer." 


TIIK  HONEY  CROP  OF  LMTEL)  STATES. 


L'ucle  Sam  Counts  his  Bees  as  Well 
As  his  Chickens. 


Some  three  years  ago,  there  was  an  at- 
tempt made,  by  inducing  each  manufac- 
turer to  report  the  number  of  sections  sold, 
to  estimate  the  annual  crop  of  honey. 
Something  over  50,000,000  sections  were 
sold  that  year,  and  then  it  was  estimated 
that  twice  as  much  extracted  honey  was 
produced  as  was   produced    in  the  comb. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  this  estimate 
was  made  the  same  year  as  the  United 
States  census  shows  the  actual  figures, 
and  it  seems  that  e.stimating  the  crop  by 
the  number  of  sections  sold,  is  a  very  un- 
certain way.  Sections  are  not  always 
filled  because  they  have  been  bought. 
Possibly,  too,  there  is  not  twice  as  much 
extracted  hone\'  produced  as  there  is  of 
comb.  The  census  report  does  not  show 
the  number  of  pounds,  each,  of  comb 
and  extracted,  but  puts  both  together, 
and  reports  as  follows: — 

The  census  bureau  also  issued  a  com- 
plete report,  showing  that  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  on  June  i,  1900,  there  were 
707,261  farms  keeping  bees,  or  substan- 
tially one  fur  everv  eight  farms  in  the 
nation  These  farms  reported  4,109,626 
swarms  or  colonies,  valued  at  $10, 186,513, 
averaging  a  little  less  than  six  swarms  to 
each  farm  reporting.  The  twelfth  census 
is  th';  first  to  report  the  number  and  value 
of  bees,  or  the  number  of  farms  reporting 
them. 

During  the  year  1S99  there  were  pro- 
duced 61 ,  196, 160  pounds  of  honey  and 
1,765,315  i)outids  of  wax,  of  an  aggregate 
value  of  f6, 664. 904,  orjg  42  each  for  farms 
reporting.  Of  this  value  35  per  cent  is 
rom  the  nf)rth  central,  12  per  cent  from 
he  north  Atlantic,  ami  15  per   cent  from 


the  south  Atlantic,  23  per  cent  from  the 
south  central,  14  per  cent  from  the  West- 
ern states  and  i  per  cent  from  Hawaii. 

Of  the  states  reporting  honej',  Texas 
reports  the  largest  quantity,  4,780,204 
pounds.  California  reports  the  second 
largest  quantity,  3,667,738  pounds;  New 
York  the  third  largest,  3.342,497.  The 
counties  showing  the  heaviest  production 
are  Fresno,  San  Diego  and  Tulare,  of 
California,  and  Tompkins,  Cayuga  and 
Seneca,  of  New  York. 


AIKINS 


PLAN     OF     PRODUCING     COMB 
HOXEY. 


A  Scheme  to  Control    Swarming;    Intelligent 
Expansion  Followed  hy  Contraction; 
the    Use  of   Double  Brood- 
Chambers. 


In  running  out-apiaries  for  comb  hon- 
ey, the  management  of  swarming,  or  its 
control,  some  plan  whereb}^  there  will  be 
no  swarming,  and  a  good  crop  of  honey 
secured,  either  with  or  without  increase, 
is  an  all-absorbing  question.  When  I 
was  out  to  Colorado  last  fall,  and  Bro. 
.•\ikin  and  myself  were  enjoying  ourselves 
looking  over  one  of  his  out-apiaries  (the 
one  in  the  timber-claim)  he  outlined  to 
me  a  plan  for  breeding  up  a  good  strong 
colony,  by  the  use  of  two  brood -chambers, 
securing  an  increase  of  one  colony  from 
each  thus  treated,  yet  there  was  no  swarm- 
ing, and  the  great  bulk  of  the  working- 
force  was  kept  upon  the  old  stand  during 
the  main  honey-flow.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  de.scribed  the  plan  in  detail,  last 
year,  in  Gleanings.  It  occurred  to  me 
the  other  day,  to  look  it  up,  and  here  it 
is: — 
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Here  is  a  matter  for  you  to  try  in  your 
apiaries.  It  is  the  system  to  be  used  with 
shallow  divisible-brood-chamber  hives. 
You  have  eitjht-frame  hives.  Take  two 
of  these  for  a  brood-chamber  through  the 
spring.  INIanageso  as  to  have  the  brood 
as  much  as  you  can  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers, say  b}-  having  the  brood-nest  in  the 
upper  one,  and  spread  it  and  manipulate 
to  get  these  coml)s  solid  full  of  brood. 
The  success  does  not  depend  on  this  get- 
ting the  one  set  of  combs  solid  full  of 
brood,  though  to  obtain  best  results  it 
will  pay  to  do  this.  With  this  double 
brood-chamber  there  is  so  much  room 
vou  keep  down  the  swarming  fever,  and 
i  think  the  room  to  spread,  especially 
downward,  gives  a  greater  vigor  of  work 
than  a  crowded  hive. 

Ten  days  before  the  flow  begins,  put 
vour  queen  in  the  lower  chamber  with  a 
little  brood — one  comb  with  any  amount 
of  brood  will  be  plenty;  an  excluder  on 
this,  and  the  rest  of  the  brood  on  top. 
At  the  end  of  ten  days,  when  the  flow  is 
just  starting,  take  to  a  new  stand  the  low- 
er hive  with  the  queen,  and  put  the  top 
chamber  on  the  old  stand  with  nothing 
but  its  sealed  brood  and  no  queen,  but 
give  a  virgin  queen  or  ripe  protected  cell, 
or  wait  two  or  three  days  and  give  a  queen 
or  cell.  Give  only  a  cell  or  a  virgin  queen, 
because  the  brood  is  all  sealed  that  is  left 
on  the  old  stand;  and  while  the  virgin  is 
mating,  and  getting  ready  to  la}',  the 
brood  is  hatching;  so  when  she  does  be- 
gin laying,  the  last  of  the  brood  is  about 
ready  to  emerge,  and  your  colony  is  just 
in  the  condition  of  a  colony  that  has 
swarmed  naturally,  and  their  young 
queen  just  ready  to  lay,  except  that  you 
have  kept  the  strength  of  the  colony  on 
the  old  stand,  and  have  been  getting  sec- 
tion work.  .\s  the  brood  hatched,  brood- 
combs  were  filled  with  honey;  but  as  that 
young  queen  begins  to  lay.  that  honey 
goes  up  to  the  .sections  out  of  her  way, 
and  you  have  no  swarming  either. 

This  svstem  anticipates  quite  a  contract- 
ed brood-chamber  left  on  the  old  stand, 
which  would  be  the  result  with  one  sec- 
tion of  a  divisible-chamber  hive,  hence 
there  would  not  be  any  great  amount  of 
honev  stored  in  it  during  the  lime  the 
queen  was  not  laying.  Tc  make  the  best 
test  with  the  eight-frame  hives,  I  suggest 
that  you  use  but  six  to  the  body,  using 
a  dummy  at  each  side;  thus  you  have  a 
twelve-frame  hive  before  the  separation 
at  the  start  of  the  flow,  and  six  left  when 
divided. 

The  whole  plan  contemplates  a  big 
hive  up  till  the  flow,  then  a  very  small 
one  on  the  old  .stand,  and  vet  all  swarm- 
ing effectually    controlled,   the   force  of 


fielders  right  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good.  The  old  queen  never  stops 
laying,  and  goes  right  on  and  builds  up  a 
good  colon}'  in  her  new  location. 

This  is  no  idle  dream,  and  I  ask  that 
you  have  it  tried  in  your  apiaries  this 
season,  to  be  written  up  later  after  trial. 
I  have  for  years  been  studying  the  plan, 
and,  to  some  extent,  experimenting.  I 
think  I  am  the  pioneer  in  it.  although 
another  man,  and  a  good  apiarist,  in  this 
State,  has  also  used  the  principle,  com- 
ing at  it  independently  of  me.  If  I  have 
the  success  I  anticipate  for  it,  it  will  V)e 
the  system  with  divisible-brood-chamber 
hives. 

Upon  the  foregoing  Mr.  Root  comment- 
ed as  follows: — 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  about 
two  years  ago  I  advocated  a  plan  very 
similar  to  this— that  is,  I  practiced  run- 
ning two  eight-frame  brood -chambers  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  powerful  colonies 
for  the  production  ot  comb  honey;  then 
when  the  honey-flow  was  fairlv  upon  us 
I  crowded  this  colony  all  into  one  brood- 
chamber  and  one  or  two  supers  contain- 
ing sections  and  foundat'on.  Sometimes 
I  gave  such  colonies  a  shallow  extracting- 
super,  an<I  after  the  bees  had  got  them 
well  started  I  took  them  off  and  substitut- 
ed the  comb-honey  supers.  There  were 
a  few  of  our  readers  who  condemned  the 
plan  as  impracticable  and  unorthodo-x; 
but  I  know  that  for  some  seasons  at  least, 
it  is  all  right.  Mr.  .\i kin's  plan  is,  per- 
haps, an  improvement  on  mine,  and  I 
•wish  a  good  many  of  our  readers  might 
try  it  and  report  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


r.ETTING    RID   OF   FOUL    BROOD. 


Editor  Root  Endorses  the    Plan    of   Shaking 

the  Bees    from  all  of   the  Coml>s  in 

the    -Apiary. 


Mr.  Chalon  Fowls  of  Ohio  read  in  the 
Review  the  plan  of  ridding  an  apiary  of 
foul  brood  by  .shaking  off  the  bees  from 
all  of  the  combs,  as  advised  and  describ- 
ed by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Journal, 
aud,  like  many  another  Eastern  bee- 
keeper, feared  that  it  inight  not  be  prac- 
tical here  in  the  East.  He  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  Gleanings,  asking  him  for  his 
opinion    upon     the     matter.     Gleanings 
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then  copied  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Bee  Journal  the  article  on  this  subject, 
and  replied  as  follows: — 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Journal  is  eminent- 
ly practical,  especially  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  regions,  where  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  alfalfa.  Whether  one 
could  afford  in  the  E;ast  to  melt  up  good 
combs  every  season  is  an  open  question. 
But  I  do  know  this:  That  our  friend  H. 
R.  Boardman,  of  E^ast  Townsend,  Ohio, 
one  of  the  most  progressive  bee-keepers 
in  the  United  States,  has  practiced  a  plan 
quite  similar  for  years;  and  the  last  con- 
versation I  had  with  him  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  considered  the  plan  profitable  in 
the  production  of  comb  honey.  His 
plan,  however,  is  to  cut  the  combs  out, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  margin  as  a  sort  of 
comb-guide  to  build  over  again. 

In  the  summer  of  iSS6  foul  brood  broke 
out  in  our  apiary,  and  the  disease  hung 
to  us  with  more  or  less  virulence  for  two 
seasons.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  we 
had  gotten  it  under  control,  but  for  four 
or  five  years  there  would  be  here  and 
there  a  colony  that  show-ed  symptoms  of 
the  old  malady.  In  ever}-  case  we  traced 
the  infection  to  some  old  combs  which 
we  supposed  were   all   right. 

In  later  years  we  have  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  melt  up  all  old  combs  and  use 
nothing  but  those  that  were  comparative- 
ly new.  Since  that  lime  all  vestiges  of 
the  disease  have  disappeared.  So  far  I 
believe  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Jour- 
nal is  the  only  way  by  which  an  apiary 
can  be  entirely  cleaned  of  the  last  trace 
of  the  infection.  I  have  talked  with 
those  who  have  had  foul  brood  in  their 
apiaries;  and,  while  they  could  get  it  un- 
der control,  they  could  never  be  quite 
sure  that  they  dirl  not  have  a  colony  in 
the  yard  that  had  the  disease. 

In  view  of  the  grave  problems  present- 
ed by  foul  brood  in  certain  localities,  and 
in  view  of  the  possibility — yes,  even  pro- 
bability— that  combs  can  be  profitably 
cut  out  once  in  two  or  three  years,  it  may 
be  well  for  bee-keepers  in  disease-infest- 
ed localities  to  try  the  jjlan  of  producing 
comb  honey  recommended  by  the  eilitor 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Journal.  I 
am  sure  of  one  thing — that  it  absolutely 
removes  the  last  trace  of  foul-brood;  and 
even  if  the  practice  is  not  as  profitable 
for  the  production  of  comb  honey  as  the 
old  way  of  keeping  the  old  combs,  one 
will  accomplish  at  least  this  much:  He 
will  free  his  apiary  from  foul  brood,  or 
at  least  keep  it  in  reasonable  health,  even 


if  the    disease     lurks     in     every    apiary 
around  his  own. 

The  plan  is  so  simple;  we  have  known 
for  years  that  we  could  free  a  colony  from 
foul  brood  by  shaking  the  bees  into  a 
clean  hive,  but  the  putting  of  the  plan 
into  wholesale  use — every  colony  in  the 
yard — has  been  put  into  practice  only  of 
late.  I  fully  believe  that  this  plan  will 
enable  us,  even  here  in  the  East,  to  shake 
our  fist  at  the  foul  brood  fiend — and  jin- 
gle our  money  in  our  pockets  at  the  same 
time. 


KEEP  UP  WITH   THE  TIMES. 


Unless  you  do  This,  the  Highest  Success   will 
not   be    Yours. 


I  wish  that  every  reader  of  the  Review 
was  also  a  reader  of  the  monthl)*  journal 
called  Success.  It  is  the  most  encourag- 
ing, cheering,  inspiring,  "rousing  up" 
journal  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  contributes 
more  than  another  to  a  man's  success  it 
is  to  be  aroused,  to  be  woke  up  and  set 
to  thinking — to  be  cheered  and  encourag- 
ed. I  never  read  an  issue  of  Success  that 
I  do  not  come  across  some  article,  some- 
times several,  that  I  am  tempted  to  copy 
into  the  Review.  This  time  I  am  going 
to  yield  to  the  temptation,  and  copy  one 
by  William  Q.  Adams,  entitled  "Keeping 
up  With  the  Times."     Mr.  Adams  says: — 

A  story  is  told  of  a  soldier  who  com- 
plained that  the  entire  regiment  was  out 
of  step  with  him.  We  often  see  men 
struggling  desperately  alone  to  succeed 
along  their  own  lines,  refusing  to  accept 
what  they  call  "newfangled"  business 
improvements,  which  they  ridicule  as 
fads  that  will  soon  go  out  of  date.  Such 
men  never  make  their  mark  in  the 
world,  and  usually  die  in  obscurity,  if 
not  in   actual  poverty. 

We  know  of  newspapers  which  have 
fallen  into  ruts  and  are  practically  side- 
tracked, simply  becau.se  their  editors  re- 
fuse to  adopt  up-to-date  methods.  The}' 
cannot  see  why  "plate  matter,"  which 
the}'  get  for  a  song,  is  not  just  as  good  as 
original  articles.  The}'  do  not  see  the 
advantage  of  spending  much    money    for 
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telegraph  or  cable  service;  nor  can  they 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  paying  fabu- 
lous sums  to  able  writers  when  they  can 
procure  average  articles  for  a  fraction  of 
the  cost.  They  cannot  understand  the 
polic}-  of  rejecting  worn-out  type,  simply 
because  it  is  old,  as  long  as  it  can  be  read. 
The}'  argue  that  it  is  foolish  to  pay  large 
salaries  to  expert  proof  readers,  because 
little  mistakes  in  a  daily  paper  are  of  no 
consequence  and  are  usually  overlooked 
and  forgotten.  They  urge  that  they  can- 
not aiTord  to  discard  old  presses,  which 
have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  put 
in  up-to-date  ones,  because  their  compet- 
itors have  done  so.  They  cannot  see  why 
an  "evening  edition"  should  not  he  made 
up  from  other  papers,  instead  of  paying 
large  sums  for  original  matter.  Nor  are 
they  al)le  to  understand  why  it  is  that 
their  circvdation  is  diminishing  and  their 
advertising  falling  oiT. 

But  their  up-to-date  competitors  know 
the  reason  why.  They  know  that  this  is 
a  progressive  age,  when  everybody  wants 
to  patronize  the  most  modern  things. 
They  know  that,  if  their  subscribers  buy 
a  paper,  they  want  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  getting  one  which  is  pul)lished  by 
the  most  enterprising,  progressive  pub- 
lishers; that,  if  they  wish  to  advertise, 
they  are  looking  for  the  most  popular 
newspaper,  the  one  that  reaches  the 
large.st  numbers  of  readers.  A  reputa- 
tion of  being  out-of-date — behind  the 
times,  no  matter  what  your  business  or 
profession. — will  soon  make  itself  felt  in 
loss  of  patronage,  and  your  patrons  will 
leave  vou  to  do  lousiness  viMth  those  wdio 
progress  with  the  times.  We  know  men 
who  have  kept  country  stores  for  years, 
who  have  never  been  able  to  make  more 
than  a  bare  livitig,  .simply  because  they 
have  got  into  ruts  and  are  too  conserva- 
tive or  too  indolent  to  try  to  adopt  im- 
proved metliods.  The}'  are  always  be- 
hind the  times  in  stvles,  and  are  con- 
stantlv  running  out  of  things  that  their 
customers  are  likely  to  call  for.  Tiieir 
goods  are  scattered  about  in  a  haphazard 
fashion,  without  any  attempt  to  make  an 
attractive  display  They  do  not  keep 
their  books  in  a  systematic  way;  their 
accounts  are  all  in  disorder;  they  trust 
evervV)ody,  and  are  very  loose  in  their 
collections,  never  take  an  inventory  of 
their  stock,  and  never  know  just  how  they 
stand.  When  a  bright,  vigorous,  up-to- 
date  voung  man,  who  knows  how  to  con- 
duct a  business  according  to  twentieth- 
century  ideas,  enters  into  competition 
with  "old  fogy"  store-keepers  of  this 
type,  the  result  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Before  they   realize  it   their    customers, 


one  by  one,  have  dropped  away,  and 
their  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  comer.  There  are 
teachers,  who  have  taught  successfully 
for  many  years,  who  have  been  hopeless- 
ly sidetracked,  simply  because  they 
clung  to  old  methods  and  decried  every 
new  educational  idea  brought  forward  as 
superficial  and  subversive  of  the  true  in- 
terests of  education. 

Lawyers  lose  their  clients  because  they 
do  not  keep  up  with  the  march  of  prog- 
ress. They  do  not  buy  the  latest  law 
books  or  law  publications;  they  cling  to 
old  methods,  old  books,  old  precedents, 
and  to  the  archaic  style  of  oratory  once 
so  popular  with  juries  but  now  utterly 
out  of  date.  Their  offices  are  dingy,  and 
they  themselves  are  indifferent  as  to  their 
personal  appearance,  yet  they  wonder 
whv  their  clients  forsake  them  and  put 
their  business  in  the  hamls  of  compara- 
tively inexperienced  young  men. 

A  physician  is  sidetracked  because  he 
stopped  growing  soon  after  he  left  col- 
lege or  medical  school.  He  saw  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  up  appearances  then , 
and  of  keeping  posted  in  regard  to  the 
latest  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
medical  science;  but,  as  his  practice  grew, 
he  got  into  a  rut,  did  not  take  pains  to 
read  the  V^est  medical  publications,  or  to 
analyze  or  test  new  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Depending  upon  his  skill,  old 
books,  appliances,  and  remedies,  and 
.self-satisfied,  he  moved  on  in  the  old 
groove,  nor  does  he  realize  that  the  young 
practitioner  who  has  settled  in  his 
neighl)orhood  has  just  come  from  actual 
practice  in  the  best  equipped  hospitals, 
that  he  has  the  newest  surgical  instru- 
ments and  anpliances,  the  latest  scientif- 
ic and  medical  books,  and  a  new  office 
fitted  up  in  the  latest  and  most  approved 
style, — until  a  large  part  of  his  practice 
has  sli]5peil  out  of  his  hands.  When  the 
"goiie-by"  pliy.sician  wakes  up  to  the 
real  state  of  things,  he  attributes  it  to 
anything  l)ut  the  true  cause, — his  own 
non-progressiveness. 

The  old-fashioned  farmer  does  not  be- 
lieve in  "new-fangled"  ideas  and  modern 
fanning  implenients,  or  in  studying  the 
chemistry  of  the  soil.  He  thinks  that 
because  his  father  raised  corn  and  pota- 
toes on  the  same  piece  of  ground  for 
twenty  years,  thus  wearing  it  out,  that 
he  should  keep  on  doing  the  same.  He 
does  not  believe  in  Nature's  law  of  rota- 
tion of  crops,  and  he  trudges  along  in  the 
beaten  track  of  his  ancestors,  barely  get- 
ting a  living,  while  his  enterprising 
neighbor,  who  owns  an  adjoining  farm  of 
similar  quality,    by    mixing   brains  with 
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the  soil,  and  adopting  the  latest,  up-to- 
date  methods,  perforins  miracles  on  his 
land,  making  himself  and  his  family 
comfortable  and  happy,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  his  work  and  increasing 
his  knowledge. 

Many  instances  could  be  given  of  able 
artists  who  have  gained  considerable  rep- 
utation in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad, 
but  have  been  sidetracked  because  they 
have  failed  to  adopt  the  new  methods  of 
color-scheine  and  drawing,  as  thev  have 
come  into  vogue.  They  have  clung  to 
the  old  methods,  refusing  to  change,  and 
have  been  left  behind  in  the  onward 
march.  We  know  of  one  old  artist  who 
has  gained  a  good  reputation  by  his 
method  of  careful  detail  in  finish.  He 
was  proud  of  the  fact  that  even  a  magni- 
fying glass  could  scarcely  detect  his 
paint.  He  prided  himself  on  erasing  the 
traces  of  his  efforts.  His  pictures  were 
really  wonderful  in  their  correctness  of 
detail;  but,  when  the  impressionism  of 
the  new  school  became  the  fashion,  he 
fought  it  with  all  his  might,  refused  to 
adopt  the  "newfangled"  method,  de- 
nounced the  impressionists  as  defamers 
of  true  art,  and  was  compelled  to  face  old 
age  in  provertj-  and  comparative  obscur- 
ity. He  had  been  sidetracked  because  of 
his  failure  to  adopt  up-to-date  methods. 

A  young  man  going  into  a  profession 
or  business,  to-day,  should  spend  con- 
siderable time  ^o/;/^  about  from  office  to 
office,  store  to  store,  or  factory  to  factory, 
(Italics  mine. — Ed.  Review.)  according 
to  what  he  intends  to  take  up,  in  order 
to  study  the  secrets  of  the  successful  men 
in  these  various  lines  of  human  endeavor. 
He  will  find  that  old  methods,  old  ma- 
chinery, old  styles,  are  being  discarded 
everywhere  by  the  most  successful;  that 
those  who  cling  to  outworn  theories  and 
antiquated  ways  of  doing  business  are  be- 
ing practical  Iv  sidetracked.  He  will  rec- 
ognize that  unwillingness  to  adopt  new 
and  intelligent  ideas,  no  matter  w  hether  in 
law  or  medicine,  theater  or  pulpit,  store 
or  factory,  is  an  indication  of  paralysis, 
the  signboard  that  points  in  the  direction 
of  hopeless  mediocrity  or  failure.  He 
will  see  that  those  who  attain  the  high- 
est success  are  the  most  progressive,  the 
most  aggressive  and  up-to-date  in  every- 
thing. 

We  are  all  of  us  prone  to  get  into  a  rut, 
to  keep  along  in  the  same  old  way,  un- 
less something  happens  to  rouse  us. 
Even  obstacles  and  ditTiculties,  if  con- 
fronted by  the  right  man,  are  an  advan- 
tage— they   rouse  him  to   action.     As    I 


have  said  before,  the  main  feature  of  the 
bee  journals  in  the  past  has  been  that  of 
telling  bee-keepers  how  to  do  things. 
Perhaps  it  will  remain  such  in  the  future, 
but  the  bee-journal  that  arouses  bee-keep- 
ers and  sets  them  to  thinking  will  have 
performed  a  most  important  act.  I  don't 
mean  to  insinuate  that  bee-keepers  are 
dullards,  nothing  of  the  kind,  they  are 
as  bright  as  other  folks,  but  the  great 
mass  of  them  seem  content  to  allow  a  few 
to  do  their  thinking  for  them.  I  say, 
don't  blindly  follow  this  man  or  that. 
Hear  what  they  ail  have  to  say,  then  do 
some  thinking  for  yourself.  Think  en- 
ergetically and  s)'stematically.  There  is 
such  a  vast  difference  between  allowing 
the  mind  to  simply  meander  here  and 
there  in  an  aimles^sort  of  way,  and  that 
of  concentrating  it  upon  some  one  point 
and  holding  it  there  hour  after  hour. 
One  who  has  never  tried  the  latter  course, 
will  be  surprised  at  the  results.  When 
the  mind  becomes  tired,  let  it  rest,  but, 
when  it  is  rested,  put  it  in  the  harness 
again.  After  awhile  an  idea  will  pop 
into  the  mind  that  will  surprise  the 
thinker.  It  is  a  seed  thought,  so  to 
speak.  The  rest  is  easy.  Simply  ma- 
ture it,  and  train  it,  and  develop  it.  I 
read  all  of  the  books  and  journals  that 
I  can  secure  that  have  a  bearing  upon 
my  business.  Not  only  the  bee  books 
and  journals,  but  those  on  advertising, 
typography,  or  printing,  photography, 
etc.,  and  the  leading  papers  and  maga- 
zines, simply  to  get  these  seed  thoughts. 
There  is  very  little  that  I  follow  out  lit- 
erally, but  all  of  these  things  rouse  me, 
set  me  to  thinking,  keep  me  out  of  the 
ruts — keep  me  up  with  the  times.  If  I 
were  a  bee-keeper  I  should  read  every 
possible  bit  of  literature  that  I  could  find 
on  the  subject  of  bee-keeping.  I  should 
take  all  of  the  journals,  and  get  all  of  the 
books  on  the  subject. 

Some  have  said  that  of  all  the  factors 
in  bee-keeping,  locality  is  first,  then 
comes  the  man,  then  the  hive,  etc.  I 
say  that  the  man  is  first  every  time. 
You  may  say  that   no   matter  how  good 
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the  man,  he  can't  succeed  in  a  poor  lo- 
cality. There  are  localities  in  which  a 
man  could  not  make  a  living  with  a  sin- 
gle apiary,  but  a  series  of  out-apiaries 
will  enable  him  to  put  money  in  the 
bank.  The  right  kind  of  a  man  will  suc- 
ceed someway.  If  successful  bee-keep- 
ing is  impossible  in  his  locality,  he  wonH 
keep  bees,  or  else  he  wdll  move  to  a  lo- 
cality where  he  can  be  successful.  That 
men  grub  on  year  after  year,  with  a  sin- 
gle apiary,  in  a  poor  locality,  shows  that 
there  is  need  for  some  thinkitig  to  be 
done.  A  very  light  flow,  if  practically 
continuous,  is  excellent  for  queen  rear- 
ing, although  of  not  much  account  for 
producing  honey. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  econo- 
my and  industry,  and*  it  is  all  right  to 
work  and  be  saving,  but  this  course  alone 
does  not  always  bring  the  highest  suc- 
cess. We  must  remember  to  have  our 
"head  help  our  heels."  Use  brains  as 
well  as  brawn.  Get  to  the  front.  Think, 
think,  THINK.  Keep  up  with  the  times. 
Read  all  the  journals.  Read  all  of  the 
books.  Attend  the  conventions.  It 
costs  something,  but  so  does  seed  wheat. 
Visit  other  bee-keepers.  Wake  up, 
rouse  up.  Be  alive.  Keep  up  with  the 
times,  and  you  can  attain  a  success  of 
which  you  have  not  yet  even  dreamed. 


FINE'  FARM  LANDS. 


Wisconsin  is  noted  for  its  fine  crops, 
excellent  markets,  pure  water  and  health- 
ful climate. 

You  can  buy  a  farm  on  easy  terms  in 
Wisconsin  along  the  line  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  for  less 
than  you  can  rent  one  for  three  years  in 
any  of  the  Eastern  states.  Now  is  the 
time  to  invest. 

Address  F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway,  Chicago,  111. 


TRAIN   TOOK   ITS   OWN    PHOTOGRAPH. 

A  large,  handsome  engraving,  i8  x  28 
inches,  has  been  made  of  "The  Burling- 
ton's Number  One"  while  going  at  60 
miles  an  hour  between  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver.    It  is  the  best  picture  of  a  train  in 


motion  ever  taken,  and  "the  train  took 
the  picture  itself."  This  is  explained  in 
a  folder  which  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. Price  of  large  engraving,  20 
cents.  Postage  stamps  will  do.  Address 
P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  209  Adams  Street, 
Chicago. 

A  COOL  MILLION 

of  Snowj'   Wisconsin  Sections,   and   10,0000  Bee 
Hives,    ready   for   prompt   shipment.     Send    for 
catalogue— it's  free.     R.  H.  SCHMIDT  &  Co. 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Nuci^nus  coi^oNins, 

Queens,  strawberry  plants.   Bee-Keepers' 
Review  and  tested  queen,  ^1.50.     See  cir- 
cular.        J.  A.  MICHAEL 
R.  R.    No.  6  Winchester,    Ind. 

qUeeN    rearing 

OtlTFITS, 

Such  as  Compressed  Cells,  Cell  Compressor, 
Blank  shells.  Cell  Bars,  Nurserj'  Cages,  Fertiliz- 
ing Boxes,  etc.,  accompanied  by  directions  for 
rearing  and  mating  several  queens  all  in  one 
colony  on  a  single  stand,  are  for  sale  by  the 
Swarthtnore  Apiaries,  Swarthniore,  Penn.  Send 
for  description  and  prices.    Queens  for  sale. 


yUEENS 


Buy  them  of  H.  G.  Quirin,  the  largest  queen 
breeder  in  the  North.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
tell  us  our  stock  is  extra  tine;  Editor  York  of 
the  A.  B.  J.,  says  he  has  good  reports  from  our 
stock  from  time  to  time;  while  J.  ly.  Candy,  of 
Humboldt.  Neb.,  has  secured  over  400  pounds  of 
honey  (mostly  comb)  from  single  colonies  con- 
taining our  queens.  We  have  files  of  testimoni- 
als similar  to  the  above.  Our  .breeders  origin- 
ated from  the  highest  priced  long-tongued  red 
clover  queens  in  the  U.S. 

Fine  queens,  promptness  and  square  dealing, 
have  built  up  our  business,  which  was  establish- 
ed in  1888. 

Price  of  Golden  and  l,eather  Colored  qtieens, 
before  July  i,  selected,  warranted,  Ji.oo;  six  for 
$5.00;  twelve  for  $9.50;  tested,  $1.50;  six  for  $8.00; 
twelve  for  515.00;  selected  tested,  $2.00;  six  for 
$10.50;  extra  selected,  tested,  the  best  that  money 
c  in  liiij',  J4.00. 

We  guarantee  safe  arrival  to  any  .State,  Conti- 
nental Island,  or  any  European  Country,  and 
can  fill  all  orders  promptly,  as  we  expect  to  keep 
three  to  five  hundred  queens  on  hand  ahead  of 
orders.  Special  price  on  50  or  100.  Circular 
free.     Address  all  orders  to 

QUIRIN  THE  QUEEN  BREEDER 

4-02-61  Parkertown,  Ohio. 

(Parkertown  is  a  P.  O.  Money  Order  office) 
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4-o2-5t. 


PATEZNT,      BINGHAM       SMOKERS.        24 

VEiARS  the:  beist.    cahtalog  freie:. 

F.      BINGHAM,        FARWEILL,       MICH. 


Quality  and  Price 

are  the  two  things  that  influence  you  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies;  and  no  firm  in  this 
country  makes  more  perfect  goods  than  those 
made  by  the  G.  B.  L,ewis  Co  ,  while  the  price  is 
no  higher  than  for  other  makes.  In  addition  to 
this,  parties  living  in 

J^ichigan 

can  save  in  freight  charges  by  getting  these 
goods  of  the  Michigan  agent, 

U.  C.  WOODJVIflrl, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Send  for  circular — then   order    supplies  early 
and  get  the  discount  allowed  on  early  orders. 


We  are  headquarters  for  the 

Albino  J©ees, 

the  best  in  the  world.  If  you  are  looking  for 
bees  that  gather  the  most  honej-.  and  are  the 
gentlest  of  all  bees,  buy  the  .-Vlbinos.  I  can  also 
furnish  Italians,  but  orders  stand  50  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  Albino.  Select  tested  Albino  queens,  be- 
fore June  ist,  for  breeding,  54.00;  tested;  $2.50; 
untested,  51.00.     Italians,  5i-00. 

I  have  located  an  apiary  near  Rocky  Ridge, 
Md.,  and  most  of  my  queens  will  be  shipped 
from  Rocky  Ridge.  Other  t-upplies  will  be  ship- 
ped from  Hagerstown,  Md.  Address  me  at 
Rocky  Ridge,  Md.,  for  queens. 


s.  wAii^einTine: 


Hagerstown,  Md. 


VICTOR'S 

Strain  of  Italians  Awarded  the  Diploma  as  Being 
the  Best  Bees  at  the  Pan  American 

See  what  Mr.  Orel  L.  Hershiser,  Supt.  of  the  Apiarian  Dept.  says  of  them. 

BuFFAi.0,  N.  Y.  August  30th,  1901. 

My  dear  Victor: — Queen  and  nucleus  arrived  safely  yesterday;  made  entrance  to 
nucleus  and  allowed  them  to  fly  yesterday  P.  M.  Transferred  them  to  Dovetailed  hive 
this  morning  without  smoke,  and  handled  them,  patting  them  on  the  back,  and  I 
never  saw  such  quiet  and  docile  bees.  If  their  working  qualities  are  as  superior  as 
their  handling,  I  am  prepared  to  ?,z.y  you  have  the  best  bees  I  ever  met\  which  would 
include  some  25  or  30  different  breeders  and  all  the  well  known  races. 

Yours  truly,  OREL  L.  HERSHISER. 

Mr.  \V.  Z.  Hutchinson,  President  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' Association,  and 
judge  of  the  bee-e.xhibit  at  the  Pan  American,  says. 

Friend  Victor: — Yours  of  the  30th  ult  came  duly  to  hand.  Yes;  your  bees  were 
awarded  a  diploma,  which  was  the  highest  award  made  to  an  individual  exhibitor. 
I  don't  know  as  I  can  make  any  particular  statement  in  regard  to  your  bees,  except 
that  they  pleased  me  the  best  of  any  that  were  there. 

As  ever  yours,  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

I  am  still  booking  orders  for  queens  of  this  superior  strain,  at  catalogue  prices, 
for  spring  deliver^'.     First  come,  first  served.     Send  for  price  lists. 

W.  0.  Victor,  (4Stj  Wliarton,  Texas. 
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JALZERS5EED5 

WILL  MAKE  YOU 


^hln 


Billion   S  Grass. 

Mirvulinis     trr.ss,     won<ier;iil 

p.  a-s,  tit  for  all  soil,  every  co  rti- 

^    ton   every  st.ite  inihe  I  nion.  W  11 

Alt-  iilStoiisof  r'fhliay  and  lots  and 

'^"■li  i3ctrM.ture  b.  sjd(9.  "What  is  it!" 

It's  the  lieaviestyKldinggrujiSthissiile 

ot  theslas;  willnjakejou  ruh.  First 

crop6«e  ksa  ttrs'wine.  Kvtrjbodyis 

asking    '  What  is  it?"  Catalogue  tells. 

^        Combination  Corn. 

'-^^j—  Cieatesi  fc-.iMen  jeU.w  d.  ntiorn  of  the 
Ci\  B/e  'e  ddiitcliTaii.  VMIIm:,ke.vwir:ch 
■T~^  ^  to  jjUut  W.llrevdiilioTnzeconig'rowiug. 

^rP^Pj/ /    Speltz,RapeandPeaoat. 

-xVV^//  y  /    Tl  ree  per.ect  fco.is.  SpeUz  y.el.ls  80  bu. 
l1V>  '^A  y  y  itgiainaiidltonaof  h.iv  pera  re;  H: 

/v      L  >  toiisg  ten  £  loj  aud  Teauat  8  lous 

/       ptitect  food  p'-r  Hcre. 


SgRASs'i 


Bromus  Inermis. 

I  rr  .t  -I  p^imaimnt  grass  of 
iiturj.      iNotlnag  like  ItJ 


m 


liay 


id  tcirilteq 


"Uicdtliei 

10  7  tons  of  h  ly  per  acre. 
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Vegetable 

1  Hr^est^grou   rs. 
Oi  ion  pped  OOolb.  / 

For  lOc 
Stamps, 

and  1 1  '3  Noi.r 
v\e iiiailbig  i!li.&ti: 
*  dSeed  C  iit;ilog  and  I 
lOgr.insuinples 
fluu  ng  ibove,  also 
SpeUz(80bu.perA), 
Oats  (2j0  bu.per 
Rape,  iiarley  (1/3J 
bu.perA  ),l*eajat  t-tc.  ( 
worihSilOfurast 


Seeds, 


Lk. 


Root's  Goods 

at  Root's  prices,  are  handled  by  D.  COOLEY 
&  50f4,  Kendall,  Mich.  Catalog  free  Can  fur- 
nish A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 


I  am  advertising  for  B.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

NIUSIOAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  stibscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  sa3dng 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


Imperial  Strain  of  Red 
Clover  Queens. 

M  y  queens  actually 
work  on  red  clover.  They 
have  26-100  tongue- 
length.  Prof.  C.  P.  Gill- 
ette measured  them.  You 
should  order  ?iozu  and 
pay  when  queens  are 
ready.  Many  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this 
opportunity. 

Freewater,  Oie.  Jan.  9,  1902. 
Mr.  A,  D.  D.  V>  OOD 

Dear  Sir: — I  wish  to  say  that  the  12 
queens  you  sent  me  by  mail  cante  in  the  most  ex- 
cellent condition  from  their  long  journey.  For 
the  past  two  weeks  their  offspring  have  been 
flying  quite  freely.  They  did  excellent  work  the 
last  part  of  the  season,  while  for  color  and  gen- 
tleness thev  are  not  excelled  in  this  country.  I 
have  been  In  the  bee  business  for  20  years,  and 
I  praise  them  above  all  bees  I  ever  handled.  I 
realize  I  cannot  recommend  them  too  highly. 
Yours  Respectfully,  C.  G.  Rogers. 

Now  friends  you  can  have  just  such  queens. 
Hundreds  of  good  bee-keepers  got  them  last 
season.     You  ought  not  to  be  without  your  share. 

The  price  will  be,  in  June,  Si. 00  for  one  untest- 
ed; 12  for  $10.00.  Tested,  S2.00  each;  or,  12  for 
$20.00.  After  July  i,  75c  for  one  unteoted,  or  $1.50 
for  one  tested. 

A.  D.  D.  WOOD  Lansing,  Mich. 

Michigan  Phone  786. 

I  also  deal  in  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Circulars 
free. 


I 
I 
I 
I 

I 


i 

Why  handle  sections  twice  over    'J 

when  by  the  use  of  the  Rauchfuss,     M 
Combined  # 


Section-Press 

and  Foundation  Fastener,  you  can 
put  the  sections  together  and  fill 
them  with  foundation  all  at  one 
operation.  You  can  see  a  picture 
of  this  machine  on  page  51  of  the 
Feb.  Review,  and  you  can  get  a 
complete  description,  together 
with  the  testimonials  of  prominent 
bee  keepers  who  have  used  it,  by 
writing  to  Frank  Rauchfuss,  1440 
Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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We  Want 

Every  reader  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Review  to  have  a  trial  read- 
ing of  the 

RocKy    /fountain 

Bee    Journal. 

If  you  want  all  llie  bee  news 
of  the  great  alfalfa  region,  or  if 
you  are  interested  in  the  co- 
operation and  organization  of 
btre-keepers,  you  should  sub- 
scribe for  it 

5p^cial  Offer— Send  us 
lo  cents  and  we  will  send  you 
the  Journal  three  months. 
Then,  if  you  don't  Tke  it,  stop 
it.   .\ddress, 

RocKy  A\ount2vin 

Bee  Journal 
Boulder,  Colo. 


I'lui 


Wro  Bairpber, 

Of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factor}^ 
fully  equiped  with  the  latest 
machinery,  located  right  in  a 
pine  and  basswood  region,  and 
can  furnish  hives,  sections, 
frames,  separators,  shipping 
cases,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Making  his  own 
foundation  enables  him  to  sell 
very  close.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices  before  buying,  and 
see  how  you  may  save  money, 
time  and  freight.  Bee-keepers' 
supplies  of  all  kinds  kept  in 
stock.  i2-99.tf 


lMiai"''"!''''!'9'''l'l!!'''!!''!'''<!'P!'l''''''!'<'<!!<!l!'!"l!!'l'<l>!'!l'>'''i'!>''!i^<'i 
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M     Car  Load? 


of 


Gdiliforpi^i 


Hopey. 


Mammouth  Honey  Associa- 
tions, and  the  value  of  different 
fields,    are     described     in    the 


Pacific  Bee  Journal. 

The  correspondences  of  this 
journal  are  the  producers  of 
tons  of  honey  .  It  also  gives 
Nevada,  Utah,  Washington, 
Oregon,  .'\rizona  and  Colorado. 
Send  for  a   sample  copy. 

Pacific  Bee  Journal, 

23  7  E.  4th  St.  Uos  Angeles. 


Dittroer's 
FourjcIMiorj 

Retail— Wbol«5alc- Jobbing. 

Having  iiicreasetl  my  shop-room, 
put  in  power  and  a  new  set  of  ma- 
chines. 1  am  now  producing  a  better 
article  than  ever,  with  nnlimited  ca- 
pacity.to  meet  orders.  I  use  a  processs 
that  profhices  hvkrv  essunti.al  nec- 
essary to  make  it  the  best  and  most 
desirable  in  all  respects.  M3'  process 
and  automati-  machines  are  my  own 
inventions,  which  enable  me  to  .^ell 
foundation,  and  w  rk  wax  into 
i-oiNDATioN  KOK  CASH  at  prices  that 
are  the  lowest.  I  make  a  specialty  of 
working  up  Wholesale  and  Jobbing 
Lots  of  wax  iiUo  foundation,  for  cash. 
If  you  have  •  ax  by  the  loolbs.  or  ton, 
let  me  hear  from  you.  Catalog  giving 

Pull   L.in«  of  5upi>li9s 

with  prices  and   samples,    free   upon 
application.    Beeswax  wanted. 


GUS  DITTV^^ER, 

Augusta,  Wisconsin. 
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The  Difference 


Between  note  heads  and  letter  heads  is 
probably  understood  by  most  people,  but 
there  are  a  few  who  think  that  they  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.  I  know  this  be- 
cause I  have  advertised  only  note  heads, 
and  many  of  the  orders  call  for  letter 
heads. 

Ordinary  people  in  private  life,  as  a 
rule,  wnte  their  letters  on  note  heads.  I 
know  this  because  I  get  dozens  of  letters 
daily  from  these  people.  Business  and 
professional  men,  as  a  rule,  use  letter 
heads. 

The  difference  between  a  letter  head  and 
a  note  head,  is  simply  one  of  size.  A 
note  head  is  about  six  inches  wide  by 
nine  or  ten  inches  long.  A  letter  head 
is  eight  or  nine  inches  wide  and  about 
eleven  inches  long. 

As  note  heads  are  smaller,  they  cost 
less  than  letter  heads.  The  prices  at 
which  I  can  furnish  note  heads  is  as  fol- 
lows: One  hundred,  printed  with  name, 
address  and  business,  together  with  loo 
printed  envelopes,  is  $1.25  postage  paid. 
Or  the  Review  one  year  and  this  batch  of 
stationery  for  only  |2.oo.     Five   hundred 


note  heads  and  500  envelopes,  by  express, 
charges  paid  by  the  purchaser,  for  $2.75. 
With  the  Review  one  year  for  13.50. 

Letter  heads  I  can  furnish  as  follows: 
One  hundred  sheets,  printed  with  name, 
address  and  business,  together  with  100 
printed  envelopes,  for  $1.50,  postage  paid. 
With  the  Review  one  year  for  $2.25. 
Five  hundred  letter  heads,  and  500  print- 
ed envelopes,  by  express,  charges  paid  by 
purchaser,  for  ^3.25.  With  the  Review 
one  year,  $4.00.  In  all  of  this  work, 
strictly  first-class  stock  is  used,  and  the 
printing  done  with  photo-brown  ink, 
which  gives  a  richer  effect  than  the  ordin- 
ary black. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with  sup- 
ply dealers,  queen  breeders,  or  other 
business  men  who  wish  to  have  me  get 
them  up  a  handsome  letter  head  in  two  or 
more  colors. 

If  you  wish  for  bill  heads,  statements, 
cards,  circulars,  etc.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  you  and  give  prices. 
Orders  will  be  greatly  appreciated;  and  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  filling  them — 
in  sending  you  the  fresh,  clean,  beauti- 
fully printed  sheets. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Michigan. 


Qu.ens  You  Should  Have. 

See  March  Review  for  particulars.  The  .spe- 
cial strain— Carniolan-Italian.  Tested  $2.00  each; 
$10.00  for  six;  $18.00  for  one  dozen.  Untested, 
until  July  ist,  $1.25  each;  $7.00  for  six;  $12.00  for 
oue  dozen.  After  July  ist,  untested,  single 
queen,  $1.00,  $5.50  for  six;  $10.00  for  dozen. 
Postage  stamps  taken  for  fraciions  of  a  do.lar. 
Queens  are  duty  free  to  I  he  United  States.  Ad- 
dress 

R.  F.  HOLTERMAN,  (Mgr.  Bee  Dept.) 

BOW  PARK  Co.,  Iiimited, 

Box  88  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Bee  Supplies  Cheap. 

Root's  good.s — best  made.  Best  shipping  point 
in  Michigan.  L,ist  free.  Three  phones:  Peo- 
ples', Rural  and  Bell. 

K.  R.  D.  N0.3    W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Plense  mention   thp   Rpiiiptv. 

HEDDON  CASES^ 

I  have  over  100  of  the  Ileddon,  old-stj-le  section 
ca.ses,  that  are  well-made  and  painted,  have  been 
well  cared  for,  and  are  practically  as  good  as  new 
that  I  offer  at  15  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


I 
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page:  Sc  lvon,  manufactu- 
reirs  of  and  deialeirs  in 
apiarian     supplieis,     n  eina/ 


National  Bee -Keepers' 
Association. 

Objects   of  the  Association. 


To  promote  and  protect   the    interests  of  its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership,  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
W.  Z.  HfTCHixsox,  Flint,  Mich. 
President. 
O.  I,.  Hershiser,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Vice  President 
Dr.  A    B.  MASOX,  Toledo,  O. 

Secretary. 
EMERSON  T.  ABBOTT,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors. 


E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
A.  I.   Root,  Medina,  O. 

E.  T.  Abbott,  St.   Joseph.  Mo. 

P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
E   R.  Root,  Medina,  O. 
T.  G.  Newm.\n.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  M.  DOOLITTLE,  Borodino,  N   Y. 
W.  F.  M.\RKS,  Chapinville,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Hasib.auoh,  Escondido,  Cal. 
C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  Ills. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ills 


Every  bee-keeper  knows  the   worth  of 

A  Good  QueeOf 

knows  the  worth  of  a  good  strain  of  bees, 
also  knows  how  worthless  is  a  poor  queen 
and  inferior  bees.  Our  bees  rank  with 
the  first,  and  queens  stand  second  to  none. 
Choice,  tested,  Italian  queens,  $1.00 
each.  Orders  filled  by  return  mail.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  f,aiaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO., 
3-9 1 -tf  Loreauville,  La. 

Please  mention  the  Heuieia. 


I    have    had    twentj'    years  experience    as  a 


for  dealers.  I  breed  only  three-banded  Italians. 
My  .stock  is  cross-ed  on  imported  stock,  and  with 
the  famous  Root  long-tongue  queen.  Untested 
queen,  until  June  ist,  75c;  select,  untested,  $1.00; 
tested.  Si. 25;  select,  tested,  for  breeders,  $2.00. 
20  per  cent,  discount  after  June  ist. 

4-02-3t  J.  D.  FOOSHE,     Coronaca,  S.  C. 

Pieasp-  mention  the  Review, 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusn'C  bee-suppl}'  house  in  Ind. 


ntion  *he  Reuieuj- 


One  pound,  square,  flint  glass, 

HONEY   JARS 

with  patent,  air-tight  stoppers,  at  54.50  per  gross. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or  from  factory. 
Send  for  catalogue  to 

J.  H.  M  COOK,  62  Cortland  St.,  N   Y.  City 


RWAm 

There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  ill-health  that 
is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of 
a  R.  I.  P.  A.  N.  S.  Tabule,  and  the  price,  10  for 
J  cents,  does  not  bar  them  from  any  home  or 
justify  any  one  in  enduring  ills  that  are  easily 
cured.     For  sale  by  Druggists. 
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A\ai7y  Improvernept?  Tbis  Year. 


We  have  made  many  improvements  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplies. 
The  following  are  some  of  them  :  Our  hives  are  made  of  one  grade  better  lumber 
than  heretofore,  and  all  that  are  sent  out  under  our  new  prices  will  be  supplied 
with  separators  and  nails.  The  Telescopic  has  a  new  bottom  board  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hive  stand  and  bottom  board,  and  is  supplied  with  slatted,  tinned  separators. 
The  Higginsville  Smoker  is  much  improved,  larger  than  heretofore,  and  better  mate- 
rial is  used  all  through.  Our  Latest  Process  Foundation  has  no  equal,  and  our  highly 
polished  sections  are  superb  indeed.  Send  five  cents  for  sample  of  these  two  articles, 
and  be  convinced.  The  Daisy  Foundation  Fastener — well,  it  is  a  daisy  now,  sure 
enough,  with  a  pocket  to  catch  the  dripping  wax,  and  a  treadle  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  foot. 

Tb^    Heclcloo   Hive. 

Another  valuable  adjunct  to  our  manu- 
facture is  the  Heddon  Hive.  Wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  all  round 
hive  ever  put  upon  the  market;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Heddon  to  the  end 
that  we  can  suppl}-  these  hives;  and  the 
right  to  use  them  goes  with  the  hives. 

Honey    Extrzictors. 

Our  Honey  Extractors  are  highly  orna- 
mental, better  manufactured;  and,  while 
the  castings  are  lighter,  the}'  are  more 
durable  than  heretofore,  as  they  are  made 
of  superior  material. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  which  is  much  improved, 
being  brimful  of  good  things  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our  land; 
and  we  are  now  making  of  it  more  of  an  illustrated  journal  than  heretofore.  Price, 
only  50  cts.  per  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper.     Address 

Hi^girjsville,  l^o.. 
Ez^St  St.  i-ouis,  Ills, 


LEAHY  A\fg.  GO., 


i 

i 
i 


\ii 


Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  your 

bee    supplies  < 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 

FOUHDATIOH 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialtj'.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  o  f 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies' 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  WJ^ISS, 
Greenville,  Wisconsin. 


If  the 

Is  mentioned  when  answering 
an  advertisement  in  its  column.': 
a  favor  is  conferred  upon  botn 
the  publishei  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  former  by  rais- 
ing his  journal  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  advertiser:  and  it  en, 
ables  the  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  ' '  I  saw  your  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to  advertisers. 


Bee -Keepers   m   Ho  Fish-Bone 


Save  money  by  buying  hives, 
sections,  brood  frames,  extrac- 
tors, smokers  and  ever3^thing 
else  you  need  of  the 

W.  T.  Pzvlcoocr  A\fg.  60., 

J.\MESTOWN,    N.  Y. 

J-  Our  goods  are  guaranteed 
of  sujierior  quality  in  every  wa}'. 
Send  for  our  large  illustrat- 
ed catalog  and  copy  of  The 
.\merican  Bee-Keeper,  a  month- 
ly for  all  bee-keepers;  50c  a 
year,  (now  in  12th  year;  H.  E. 
Hill  editor.) 

W.  M.  Gerrish,  East  Noting- 
ham,  N.  H.,  carries  a  full  line 
of  our  goods  at  catalog  prices. 
Order  of  him  and  .save    freight. 


Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  unifomi  article,  hav- 
ing a  very  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  b}-  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Ueu.sen    zvired. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
J.    VAfl    DEUSEN, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 
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We  want 


to  sell  you  bee-keepers'  supplies, 
to    give    you    entire   satisfaction. 


For  these  reasons  we  deal  in   Root's  Goods,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
Our  specialties— Hives,  Sections  and  Comb  Foundation.  Cash  paid  for  beeswax. 

i-oi-tf  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Honey  Queens. 

Did  you   know   that  I  am  seeking  to  give   my 
customers  the  best  possible  service? 
Did  you  know  that  I  have  as  good,  or 

Better  Queens, 

than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere? 

Many  have  found  this  out,  and  continue  my 
best  customers. 

I  am  breeding,  in  separate  yards,  the  golden, 
and  the  leather  colored,  honey  queens,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  the  following 

LOW    PRICES. 

Untested  queens,  75  cts,  each;  six  for  S4.00. 
Tested  queens,  $1.00  each;  six  for  S5  00.  Write 
for  discounts  on  quantities.  Breeders,  of  either 
variety,  the  very  best,  such  as  I  would  use  to  re- 
stock an  apiary,  $2.50.  Breeders  that  produce 
faultless,  five-banded  bees,  $5.00  each. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Texas. 
—  If  yon  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE  -   WRITER, 

Wrile  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  lias  an 
Odell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 

Honey  Queens  From  Texas. 

Untested  queens  from  these  races,  3-  and  5- 
banded  Italians,  Cyprians,  Albinos  and  Holy- 
lands;  bred  in  their  purity  from  5  lo  20  miles 
apart.  February  and  March,  Si. 00  each,  or  S9.00 
perdoz.  All  other  months,  75c  each;  $4.25  for 
six;  or  |8.oo  per  doz.  Tested  queens  from  J1.50 
to  $3.00  each.  Breelers,  from  S2.00  to  $10.00. 
each.  Nuclei  and  bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Willie  Atchley,  Beeville,  Tex. 

Pleasf  ni^iitior   the  Revieui. 

Queens  and  Nuclei. 

We  have  the  finest  strain  of  the  superior  long 
tongued  Italians  in  America.  Untested  queetis, 
after  May  i,  $1.00  each;  or  six  for  $5.00.  Tested, 
$1.25;  Select  tested,  53.00.  Two-frame  inicleus 
and\mtested  queen,  $2.50;  three-frame  nucleus 
and  queen,  $3.25.  Root's  bee  supplies  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalog  and  circular  describing  our  sup- 
erior queens  and  how  to  get  a  select  queen  free. 
PRESTON  STORE  and  PRODUCE  CO. 
Dority,  Prestpq  Co.,  W.  Va. 


THB 

A.  /.  ROOT  CO,. 

10  VINE  ST.,   RHILADEL.PHIA.  PA 

BEE  -  SURRUES, 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to   save   you    freight. 


EaMy  Qaeens. 

I  have  Italians  the  equal  of  any.  I  rear  queen.-? 
in  full  colonies  by  the  best  known  methods. 
I  can  furnish  q\ieens  early — in  March,  if  you 
want  them.  Tested  queens,  S2.00;  untested,  Si. 00; 
six  for  S5.00;  twelve  for  S9.00.  i-o2-6t. 

Discounts  011  large   orders. 

RUFUS    CHRISTIAN.  Meldrin,  Ga. 


of  Bee  -  Keepers,  i 


i3  '  B 

B  TYPE  WRITTEN.  V 

^  m 

ISCICiBiEiEEFllSEJIBCiEiEEECiCillBPiBEiriCiF: 

The  names  of  my  cnstomers,  and  of  those  ask 
ing  for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thonsand  all 
arranged  alphabetically  (in  the  largest  States)  . 
and,  althongh  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  dollars,  1  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  S2.00  per  thonsand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  82.00. 
A  mannfactnror  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 
182 


Arizona    46 

Ark 130 

Ala 80 

(-alif.  .  378 
Colo....  228 
Canada  846 
Conn. . .  162 

Dak --'5 

Del 18 

Fla.   ...  loo 

Ga 90 

Ind 744 

Ills flOO 

Iowa.  .  800 


Ky     ..      182  N.  C 60 

Kans..     350  New  Mex 26 

La 38  Oregon 104 

Mo....    500  Ohio 1,120 

Minn..    334  Penn 912 

Mich..  1,770  R.  1 48 

Mass..     275  S.  C 40 

Md  . .   .-94  Tenn 176 

Maine,    200  Tex 270 

Miss..   .  70  Utah 68 

N.  Y..  1,322  Vt 160 

Neb....  345  Va I82 

N.  J....  130  W.  Va  172 

N.  H....126  Wash 128 

Wis 500 

W.Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 
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Hvery  bee-keeper  who  has  had  experience 
with  several  strains  of  bees  knows  that  some  are 
far  superior  to  others — that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  bees,  just  as  there  are  scrub  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  poultry. 

Let  me  give  my  own  experience:  Years  ago, 
while  living  at  Rogersville,  I  made  a  specialty  of 
rearing  queens  for  sale.  Before  engaging  in 
this  work,  I  bought  queens,  and  Italianized,  not 
only  ray  own  bees,  but  all  within  three  miles  of 
my  apiary.  In  buying  those  queens  I  think  I 
patronized  nearly  every  breeder  in  the  United 
States;  and,  even  in  those  j-ears  of  inexperience, 
I  was  not  long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in 
the  different  strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from 
one  particular  breeder  produced  bees  that  de- 
lighted me  greatlj'.  They  were  just  plain,  dark, 
three-banded  Italians,  but,  as  workers,  I  have 
never  seen  them  equaled.  They  seemed  pcsses- 
sed  of  a  steady,  quiet  determination  that  enabled 
them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  the  others. 
Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  Their 
honey  was  capped  with  a  snowy  whiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addition,  they 
were  hardy.  If  any  bees  came  through  the  win- ' 
ter,  it  was  colonies  of  this  .>>train.  They  came  as 
near  being  ideal  bees  as  any  I  have  ever  posses- 
sed. All  this  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago; 
but,  several  times  .since,  I  have  bought  queens 
of  this  breeder,  and  I  always  found  this  strain 
of  bees  posses.sed  of  those  same  good  qualities — 
industry",  gentleness,  hardiness  and  a  disposition 
to  cap  their  honey  white.  I  frequently  corres- 
ponded with  this  breeder,  and  with  those  who 
had  bought  queens  of  him,  and,  finally,  I  became 
thoroughly  convineed  that  he  had  a  strain  of 
bees  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  stock. 
Whether  this  superioritj-  results  from  length  of 
tongue,  about  which  there  has  been  .so  much 
talk  the  past  year,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  no  bees  have  been  found  with  greater 
tongiie-length. 

This  breeder  had  always  advertised  in  a  quiet, 
unassuming  sort  of  way,  nothing  in  proportion 
to  what  the  quality  of  his  stock  would  have  war- 
ranted, when,  two  years  ago,  I  decided  that  I 
could  help  him,  and  benefit  my  readers,  at  a 
profit  to  myself,  by  advertising  these  bees  in  a 
manner  befittinglj-  energetic.    I  put  the  price  at 


$1.50,  but  the  conditions  were  such  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  loss  to  fall  upon  a  purchaser. 
The  queens  sent  out  were  young  queens  just  be- 
ginning to  lay,  but  I  guaranteed  safe  arrival, 
safe  introduction,  purity  of  mating,  and  satis- 
faction to  the  extent  that,  any  time  within  two 
years,  a  purchaser  could  return  the  queen  for 
any  cause  whatever,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
her,  and  his  monej-  would  be  refunded,  and  50 
cents  additional  sent  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 
I  have  sold  several  hundred  queens,  sending 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  return  the  money  in  just  one 
iNST.-iNCE.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  no  other 
complaint  has  been  made,  for  there  have  been 
others,  but  in  the  other  cases  purchasers  have 
verj'  kindly  allowed  me  to  send  other  queens 
in  place  of  those  that  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 
Even  with  the  best  of  stock  and  management 
there  will  occasionally  be  a  poor  queen.  Possi- 
bly long  journeys  by  mail  have  some  bearing 
upon  this  part  of  the  question.  lyosses  in  ship- 
ment are  not  serious;  losses  in  introduction  are 
not  serious,  unless  it  is  during  the  dearth  be- 
tween the  summier  and  fall  honey-flows;  mis- 
mated  queens  are  not  worth  considering,  they 
don't  e.Kceed  one  percent.;  but  all  of  these  losses 
have  cheerfully  been  made  good,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  good  in  the  future. 

As  to  testimonials,  regarding  their  superior- 
ity, I  could  fill  page  after  page  with  them.  I 
have  occasionally  published  a  few,  but  what  is 
the  use  ?  Any  one  can  try  this  strain  without 
taking  a  particle  of  risk. 

From  the  very  first,  the  demand  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  opening  of  the 
.season  usually  finds  me  with  at  least  200  orders 
on  hand.  Anv  one  wishing  to  try  one  of  these 
queens,  ought  to  order  it  some  little  time  in 
advance,  as  orders  are  booked  and  filled  in  rota- 
tion. I  am  still  offering  them  at  the  same  price 
and  under  the  .same  conditions  as  before,  viz., 
$1.50  for  a  queen  alone,  fully  guaranteed  as 
above  stated,  or  a  queen  and  the  Review  for  one 
year  for  only  $2.00.  This  offer  is  open  to  either 
old  or  new  subscribers.  If  you  wish  to  try 
one  of  these  queens,  better  send  in  j'our  order, 
together  with  a  subscription  to  the  Review — 
remember,   $2.00  pays   for  both . 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,   Flint,  Michigan. 
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QUEENS 


Buy  them  of  H.  G.  Quirin,  the  largest  queen 
breeder  in  the  North.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
tell  us  our  stock  is  extra  tine;  Editor  York  of 
the  A.  B.  J.,  says  he  has  good  reports  from  our 
stock  from  time  to  time;  while  J.  I^.  Gandy,  of 
Humboldt.  Neb.,  has  secured  over  400  pounds  of 
honey  (mostlj'  comb)  from  single  colonies  con- 
taining our  queens.  We  have  files  of  testimoni- 
als similar  to  the  above.  Our  .breeders  origin- 
ated from  the  highest  priced  long-tongued  red 
clover  queens  in   the  U.  S. 

Fine  queens,  promptness  and  square  dealing, 
have  built  up  our  business,  which  was  establish- 
ed in  1888. 

Price  of  Golden  and  l,eather  Colored  queens, 
before  July  I,  selected,  warrante  ,  $1.00;  six  for 
$5.00;  twelve  for  S9.50;  tested,  I1.50;  six  for  S8.00; 
twelve  for  S15.00;  selected  tested,  I2.00;  six  for 
f  10.50;  extra  selected,  tested,  the  best  that  money 
c  n  buy,  ^4.00. 

We  guarantee  safe  arrival  to  any  State,  Conti- 
nental Island,  or  anj^  European  Country,  and 
can  fill  all  orders  promptly,  as  we  expect  to  keep 
three  to  five  hundred  queens  on  hand  ahead  of 
orders.  Special  price  on  50  or  100.  Circular 
free.     Address  all  orders  to 

QUIRIN  THE  QUEEN  BREEDER 

4-02-6t  Parkertown,  Ohio. 

(Parkertown  is  a  P.  O.  Money  Order  office) 


Home-Made,  Foot-Power 

BUZZ-SAW 


I  have  a  brother  in  an  adjoining  county  who 
has  made  and  sold  several  foot-power  buzz-saws. 
He  has  one  now  that  he  would  like  to  sell.  He 
has  h  s  hives  m  de  for  this  sea.son,  and  would 
rather  have  the  money  than  the  saw — besides,  if 
he  sells  this  saw  now  he  can  have  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  making  another  next  winter.  The 
frame  is  of  hard  wood,  very  much  like  the  one 
illustrated  in  Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  It 
has  a  heavy  iron  balance  wheel,  besides  a  pulley 
for  the  belt.  The  mandrel  is  a  trifle  heavier 
than  the  $3.50  mandrel  sold  by  A.  I  R.  ot.  There 
is  a  parallel  gauge  and  a  cut-ofT  gauge.  The 
table  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a 
screw.  The  whole  machine  is  very  substantial 
and  well  made  as  I  kn  w  from  having  seen  it 
and  run  it  myself.  Although  it  has  been  in  use, 
for  making  his  own  hives,  some  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  strictly  as  good  as  new,  in  fact,  runs 
all  the  ea.sier,  and  he  will  sell  it  for  only  S20  00. 
For  my  own  use  I  would  rather  have  it  than  a 
new  Barnes  that  co.sts  J35  00.  Yes,  and  there  is 
a  .six  inch  emery  wheel,  that  cost  52.00,  for 
sharpening  tools,  that  will  be  thrown  in.  If 
j'on  wish  to  Luy  this  saw,  send  the  order  and 
money  to  me.  and  I'll  see  that  the  saw  is  shipped 
at  once.     W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,    Flint,    Mich. 
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HIVE  CONSTRUCTION 

BY  R.  G.  AIKIN. 

Some  Needed  Improvements  in  Hives  Pointed  out 
For  the  Consideration  of  Manufacturers. 


1 


Daily,  new  exactions  are 

have  for  some  time  wanted  to  saj' 
some  things  about  hives,  offering  some 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  A  plan  may 
seem  very  nice  in  theory  and  on  paper, 
but  practice  shows  the  weak  points.  The 
Review  is  not  in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, and  in  its  columns  will  be  a  good 
place  to  set  forth  any  idea  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  commend  to  all  factory  people  a 
careful  consideration  of  these  thoughts. 
THE  HIV1-;  COVER. 
Considerable  has  been  said  of  late  on 
the  cover  question,  but  the  problem  has 
not  been  solved.  It  is  all  right  to  have 
the  hive  and  super  Vjodies  to  meet  by  a 
plain  square  surface  as  is  now  the  custom 
with  the  Dovetailed  hive  and  others;  but, 
when  it  comes  to  the  cover,  there  is  quite 
a  difference.  One  chamber  on  top  of 
another  may  not  just  lit   snugly   at   first, 


devised — shakesi>eari;. 

owing  to  a  slight  twist,  but,  the  weight 
that  is  nearly  always  present  in  a  hive  is 
almost  sure  to  bring  the  parts  together 
very  soon.  With  a  cover  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent; it  has  not  the  depth  to  hold  it  from 
twisting,  and  its  weight  is  never  enough 
to  bring  it  down  at  any  time.  It  is  very 
easy  to  get  a  cover  slightly  twisted  in 
nailing  it,  and  the  heat  and  cold,  wet  and 
dry,  moisture  inside  and  dry  outside,  etc., 
make  the  board  warp. 

The  old  style,  one-piece  cover  cleated 
on  each  end,  has  a  point  in  its  favor  not 
possessed  by  the  E.xcelsior,  i.  e.,  it  is  re- 
versible. I  have  many  times  reversed 
these  covers,  finding  them  cupped  till  the 
edges  were  a  good  bee  space  up  from  the 
hive  sides,  the  upper  side  being  quite 
concave.  When  I  find  one  this  way,  I 
reverse  it  and  so  make   the  hive   reason- 
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ably  tight  again  about  the  top  of  the 
hive.  The  sun  soon  fries  in  the  propolis 
and  wax  adhering  to  the  upturned  side, 
which  helps  to  make  it  water  proof. 
Thorough  painting  of  these  covers  on 
both  sides  is  quite  a  help,  for  this  pre- 
vents the  under  surface  from  absorbing 
so  much  of  the  moisture  from  the  ex- 
halation of  the  bees  and  the  evaporation 
of  nectar.  I  suspect  a  good  cast  or  stamp- 
ed metal  cleat,  instead  of  the  wooden  one 
used,  would  be  a  great  improvement.  So 
strong  is  the  warping  that  often  the  end 
cleats  split  to  pieces. 

The  Excelsior  cover  is  but  little  better. 
Its  construction,  wider  end-cleats  and  two 
or  more  boards  instead  of  only  one,  re- 
duce the  tendency  to  warp.  But  even 
the  three-piece  board  will  turn  up  at  the 
edges;  or  a  twist  causes  a  cover  to  lift, 
making  a  bee  outlet.  Nor  can  this  cover 
be  reversed  when  warped,  as  it  must  staj^ 
until  something  happens  to  bring  it  back. 
I  have  for  years  favored  a  double  cover, 
a  thin  cleated  board  that  lies  right  on  the 
hive,  and  an  outer  one  to  shed  water. 
We  have  here  what  is  known  as  the 
"Colorado  Cover."  A  thin  inner  cover 
makes  the  hives  bee  tight,  and  a  gable 
roof  placed  on  a  rim  that  telescopes  the 
body  about  one-half  of  an  inch  by  means 
of  a  rabbet  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  rim, 
sheds  rain.  So  far  it  is  good,  but  not  yet 
the  best.  Instead  of  the  telescope  being 
checked  or  stopped  by  the  rabbet  and  the 
roof  resting  on  the  hive  body,  it  should 
slip  down  far  enough  to  rest  on  the  inner 
cover.  If  so  made,  the  roof  rests  on  the 
cleats  across  the  ends  of  the  inside  cover, 
and  thus  by  its  weight,  helps  to  hold  the 
inner  one  snugly  to  the  body,  yet  is  ven- 
tilated because  the  cleats  on  the  under 
cover  hold  the  roof  up  by  their  thick- 
ness. 

But  some  one  will  say,  just  as  well  make 
the  roof  and  the  inner  cover  in  one,  better 
all  in  one  cover  and  the  ventilating  space 
between.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
having  them  separate.  One  may  warp 
and  the  other  not,  and  thus  the  danger 
of  a  leak  is  lessened  for  the  one  will  help 


to  straighten  the  other  by  its  weight 
However,  the  outer  cover  will  not  warp 
so  badly  when  not  exposed  to  the  damp- 
ness within  the  hive;  nor  will  the  inner 
cover  warp  so  badly  because  it  is  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  on  its  upper  side.  There 
may  be  times,  too,  when  we  ma}'  want  to 
leave  off  the  inner  cover  and  use  a  quilt 
instead.  It  is  almost,  if  not  quite  as 
cheap,  to  make  the  covers  separate  as 
well  as  together,  and  so  made,  the  space 
between  the  covers  is  where  I  keep  the 
colony  record. 

THE     BROOD    CHAMBER. 

The  same  condition  of  extreme  dryness 
outside,  and  moisture  within,  causes  the 
hive  ends  and  sides  to  warp.  The  walls 
become  concave  on  the  outside,  thus 
making  openings  in  the  corners  at  top 
and  bottom,  usually  worst  at  the  top. 
The  way  the  dovetailing  is  cut,  makes 
it  impossible  to  nail  the  upper  corner  as 
securely  as  the  lower,  and  is  one  reason 
why  the  upper  pulls  apart  worse, 
though  not  the  only  one.  Go  and 
look  at  the  corners  of  a  Dovetailed  hive, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  rabbet  that 
makes  the  frame-rest,  leaves  a  thin  strip 
standing  up  without  any  support  except 
its  own  strength.  If  you  attempt  to  nail 
through  the  side  into  this  thin  piece,  you 
have  not  sufficient  body  to  take  a  nail 
that  will  hold. 

Many  years  ago  I  made  hives  with 
halved  corners,  and  the  rabbet  that  made 
the  frame-rest  was  just  continued  down 
each  end  of  the  board,  thus  the  thin  edge 
standing  up  past  the  frame-ends  could  be 
nailed  fast  and  solid  into  the  ends  of  the 
sides,  and  so  made  to  stay.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  those  thin  edges  split  off,  but 
when  nailed  as  just  indicated  they  are 
much  stronger.  That  top  edge  of  the 
hive  end  must  be  kept  in  place;  but  as 
the  hives  are  now  cut,  they  will  not  stay 
in  this  climate.  The  other  danger  of 
breaking  off  by  accident,  such  as  a  knock 
against  another  hive,  or  prying  over  it  to 
start  frames,  applies  to  any  climate. 
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THK  FRAME. 
That  same  ccarphti^  of  the  hive  cuds, 
throwing  the  top  edge  outward,  so  length- 
ens the  hive  body's  inside  that  the  frames 
drop  off  their  support  and  stand  instead 
of  hanging.  This  difficulty  is  very  much 
increased  b}-  the  late  short  top  bar.  I 
have  seen  frames  in  which  the  frame-rest, 
or  hold  on  the  rabbet  was  but  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch;  and  a  little  variation 
in  the  driving  of  the  end  spacing  staples 
or  a  slight  warp  of  the  end,  lets  the 
frames  drop  down  inside.  And  hive 
makers  vary  slightly,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  more; 
thus,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  an  in- 
terchange of  hive  parts. 

Manufacturers  have  made  a  serious  blun- 
der here.  All  the  factories  should  have 
a  standard  measure  and  all  make  their 
hives  to  one  guage,  because  it  is  almost 
impossible  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
to  have  all  our  goods  from  one  factory. 
I  am  compelled  to  order  my  frames 
"Long  top  bar,"  because  I  have  many 
hives  that  will  not  support  the  short  ones 


at  all.  And,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  when 
I  use  hives  and  frames  intended  to  work 
together,  altogether  too  many  of  the 
frames  will  slip  down  inside  and  stand 
leaning  against  each  other.  It  was  a 
blunder  when  top  bars  were  shortened 
until  they  have  so  very  small  margin  on 
which  to  hang. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  kick  on  the  brood 
chamber.  I  have  both  eight  and  ten- 
frame  hives,  and  I  find  in  the  eight- 
frame  hive  the  chamber  is  so  wide  that 
there  is  room  for  two  followers.  When 
but  one  is  put  in,  the  bees  often  build 
comb  behind  it  and  so  make  it  fast. 
The  ten-frame  hive  goes  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  there  is  so  little  room  for  the 
follower  that  when  once  in,  it  cannot 
well  be  removed  again.  This  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  firm's  hives,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  appliable  to  all,  though  I  have 
not  seen  all  makes.  Why  is  this  so? 
Cannot  the  manufacturers  remedy  these 
defects  ? 

LovEivAND,  Colo.,  Mar.  30,  1902. 


STIMULATIVE  FEEDING. 

BY    M.    A.    GILL. 

Also  Some  Points  that  need  Gareful  Consideration 
Before  Feeding  is  Gommenced. 


"Take  care  of  your  business  and  y 

¥ITH  April  there  comes  a  strong  de- 
sire, with  some  bee-keepers,  to  be- 
gin to  rush  things  in  the  way  of  feeding, 
but  here  in  Colorado  it  is  still  too  early. 
Many  seem  to  think  that  if  they  uncap  a 
lot  of  honey  that  it  sets  the  bees  to  hand- 
ling honey  and  that  the  consequence  is 
the  queen  is  then  stinmlated  to  greater 
activit}-,  and  more  eggs  are  produced, 
and,  consequently,  more  bees  are  pro- 
duced. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  not  the  case.  Here 
in  Colorado,  where  Nature  is  so  tardy 
with  a  sufficient  yield  of  pollen,  I  will  ad- 


our  business  will  take  care  of  you." 

mit  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  a  queen  to 
laying,  but  until  pollen  comes  freely  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  get  more  than  a 
small  per  cent,  of  her  eggs  converted  in- 
to sealed  brood.  I  believe  this  comes 
from  a  lack  of  nitrogenous  food;  and 
while  I  practice  the  giving  of  artificial 
pollen,  I  am  compelled  to  borrow  a  re- 
mark from  Dr.  Miller,  and  say  "I  don't 
know"  whether  it  pays  or  not.  I  believe 
that  artificial  pollen  lacks  a  certain  ele- 
ment so  much  desired  by  the  nurse  bees 
in  preparing  the  proper  food  for  both 
queen  and  brood;  for  who  has  not  noticed 
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the  almost  miraculous  change  that  takes 
place  as  soon  as  Nature  places  an  abun- 
dance of  pollen  on  her  bill  of  fare  ? 

KEEP  THINGS  UP  SHIP-SHAPE. 
Hence  I  would  say,  see  that  the  bees 
have  an  abundance  of  sealed  stores,  shut 
off  upward  ventilation,  and  bide  your 
time  until  Nature  comes  to  the  rescue, 
which  is  usually  about  April  25th  in  this 
locality.  Don't  even  now  get  too  anxious 
to  start  stimulative  feeding;  but,  in  go- 
ing oven  your  bees  now,  first  clean  the 
top  bars  and  rabbets  from  burr  combs 
and  propolis;  then  your  colonies  that  are 
years  old  will  manipulate  as  easily  as  your 
new  ones.  Learn  to  do  things,  and  do 
them  right;  don't  slouch;  don't  get  into 
that  happy-go-lucky  stj'le  of  manage- 
ment that  soon  gets  an  apiary  (that  is 
run  for  comb  honey)  as  hard  to  manipu- 
late as  an  apiary  of  box  hives. 

Now  that  settled  warm  weather  and  an 
abundance  of  pollen  has  come,  uncap 
one  or  two  combs,  as  indicated,  behind 
the  brood,  by  scratching  with  a  sharp 
table  fork  or  tapping  with  a  wire  toothed 
hair  brush,  but  don't  take  some  blunt 
instrument  and  mash  down  the  cells  to 
their  middle,  of  a  comb  or  two  (and  thus 
make  the  bees  a  lot  of  extra  work)  in  a 
colony  that  has  brood  in  only  two  combs, 
and  expect  a  rousing  big  colony  in 
three  weeks  on  account  of  your  craft 
as  a  bee  keeper.  It  takes  bees  to  raise 
bees. 

Do  no  spreading  of  brood  as  yet;  but, 
if  you  have  an  abundance  of  hatching 
bees,  now  is  a  time  that  some  of  the  col- 
onies that  are  long  on  honey  and  short  on 
bees  would  like  to  exchange.  This  can 
be  done  in  many  cases,  but,  as  a  rule,  it's 
a  very  poor  recommendation  to  a  queen 
to  have  her  colony  alwa3's  lagging  be- 
hind; and  this,  too,  many  times  after  fre- 
quent helps  from  colonies  with  more  for- 
tunate mothers. 

ATTEND  WELI,  TO    THE    NEEDS    OF    VOUR 
BEES. 

It  is  now  well  into  the  month  of  May. 
and  I  am   with  my   bees   every   day,   at- 


tending to  their  every  need,  and  some  of 
my  own  wants  for  the  time  will  soon  be 
here,  when  (with  six  hundred  or  more 
colonies)  they  must  meet  my  require- 
ments instead  of  me  meeting  their  needs. 

GET  THE   COMBS  FUI<Iv  OF  BROOD. 

If  wild  parsley,  dandelions,  fruit  bloom, 
and  the  floriferous  trees  have  done  as 
they  usually  do,  it  has  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, been  necessary,  nor  would  it  have 
been  profitable,  to  have  fed  for  stimula- 
tive purposes,  up  to  this  time.  My  single 
and  one  purpose  now  is  to  have  my  hives 
full  of  brood  at  the  beginning  of  the  hon- 
ey flow.  We  will  say,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  that  we  are  within  ten  to 
fourteen  daj-s  of  the  honey  flow,  and  that 
Nature  has  pinched  off  (as  it  frequently 
does  here)  so  that  bees,  from  their  prov- 
ident nature,  have  slacked  up  in  brood 
rearing.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  are,  as 
Grover  Cleveland  once  said,  "confronted 
by  a  condition  and  not  a  theory,"  and 
that  condition  must  be  overcome. 

Vi^HEN  AND  HOW  TO  FEED  IN    THE    OPEN 
AIR. 

In  such  a  case  I  would  feed  each  apiary 
of  100  colonies  three  times  a  week,  in  the 
open  air,  about  150  pounds  of  honey  and 
sugar,  at  each  feeding,  reduced  to  the 
consistency  of  raw  nectar.  I  feed  in  V- 
shaped  troughs  filled  with  alfalfa  or 
sweet  clover  stems,  and  the  feed  then 
poured  amongst  it.  If  the  food  is  mixed 
to  the  proper  consistency,  fed  in  proper 
quantity,  at  about  noon,  there  is  no  more 
danger  in  so  feeding  a  hundred  colonies 
of  bees  than  in  feeding  one  hundred  pigs. 
There  is  no  time  in  the  season  when  it  is 
as  harmful  for  bees  to  quit  or  slack  in 
breeding  as  just  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  honey  flow.  Here  in  Colo- 
rado, where  our  honey  season  is  long,  I 
am  not  as  particular  about  a  large  force 
of  field  bees  at  the  opening  of  the  flow, 
as  I  am  to  have  the  hxve  filled  with  brood, 
which  forces  the  honey  into  the  supers, 
and  keeps  the  colony  on  the  ascending 
scale.  Still  further,  if  this  condition  is 
attained,  swarming  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 
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It  is  quite  possible  to  commence  feed- 
ing too  soon  in  the  sprint,^  and  then  to 
quit  too  soon,  and  thus  come  up  to  the 
honey  season  lackiu};  in  l)rood,  but  with 
an  abundance    of     stora<ie   room  in   the 


brood  nest,  which  soon  gets  the  colony 
in  that  clogged  condition  so  unfavorable 
for  surplus  honey,  and  so  favorable  to 
swarming. 

LoNGMONT,  Colo.,    April  22,  1902. 


EXTRAORDINARY  INCREASE 

BY   THOS.    CHANTRY 

Also  a  Plan  of  Getting  Queens  Fertilized  in  Small 
Nuclei  with  Sections  for  Gonabs 


He  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 

MN  page  1 13.  in  the  April  Review,  you 
^  say  you  will  be  glad  to  have  reported 
a  little  experience  along  the  line  of 
rapid   increase. 

Some  15  or  16  years  ago,  I  bought  a  lot 
of  hives  and  combs  where  bees  had  died 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  leaving 
considerable  honey.  I  wished  to  fill 
these  hives  with  bees  as  fast  as    I    could. 

Raising  queens  is  always  a  delay,  and 
uncertain,  so,  as  soon  as  a  colony  had 
five  well  filled  frames  of  brood  I  took 
out  three  of  the  best  sealed  ones,  bees 
and  all,  leaving  the  queen  and  remaining 
two  in  the  old  hive  on  the  old  stand  (the 
work  was  done  when  bees  were  flying 
freely)  and  placed  three  empty  combs  in 
with  them  placing  one  empty  one  between 
the  two  frames  with  brood.  (Of  course, 
there  was  some  honey  in  the  combs. ) 

I  then  closed  this  hive  and  took  my 
three  frames  with  broofl  and  bees,  caged 
a  laying  queen  in  with  them,  placed  them 
in  a  new  hive,  and  closed  the  entrance 
for  that  day  and  the  next  until  about  sun- 
down, when  I  opened  a  small  place  at 
one  corner  and  placed  a  bunch  of  grass 
or  leaves  up  against  it,  and  the  old  bees 
would  rush  out  and  return  to  the  old 
stand,  while  the  young  ones  marked  their 
location. 

.\t  noon  next  day  I  opened  the  hive  and 
exposed  tlie  candy  so  the  bees  could  release 
the  queen  inside  of  24  hours;  and  did  not 
touch  them  again  for  a  week. 


replenish  the  earth — bible. 

I  did  this  about  the  ist  of  May.  About 
the  25th  of  May,  each  colony,  both  old 
and  new,  had  five  good  frames  of  brood 
again,  and  each  was  divided  the  same  as 
before,  making  four  colonies.  About 
June  20th,  these  four  colonies  were  ready 
again  with  five  frames  of  brood,  each, 
and  were  again  divided,  making  eight. 

About  July  15th  I  had  these  eight  to 
divide.  About  August  loth  I  divided 
enough  so  as  to  have  25  colonies,  putting 
sections  on  those  I  did  not  divide. 

We  had  a  good  fall  flow  of  heartsease 
and  buckwheat,  and  I  got  240  filled  sec- 
tions and  had  25  good  colonies  with 
plenty  of  honey  for  winter,  and,  I  will 
say,  all  wintered  except  one. 

I  draw  these   conclusions: 

If  bees  are  .supplied  with  all  the  food 
they  can  use,  and  all  the  eggs  thev  can 
care  for,  and  do  not  have  to  build  comb, 
you  can  double  them  every  25  days. 

I  once  used  full  sheets  of  foundation 
and  a  feeder  and  did  nearly  as  well. 

I  think  so  well  of  that  plan  of  dividing 
that  I  use  it  universally,  and  have  never 
lost  a  queen  so  introduced. 

.\DV.\NT.\GES    OF    SM.VLL      FRAMES    .A.ND 
SM.\r.L    NUCI,KI. 

You  wrote  me  last  fall,  Mr.  Editor, 
asking  me  to  describe  somewhat  my  sys- 
tem of  getting  queens  mated  in  small 
sectional  nuclei.     It  is   now  time    wher^ 
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we  begin  our  work  with  the  bees,  and  it 
might  be  a  little  help  to  some  to  give  an 
account  of  my  actual  experience. 

I  commenced  keeping  bees  when  a 
small  boy,  over  20  years  ago.  I  used 
small  boxes,  somewhat  like  Alley's,  for 
several  years,  and  always  started  them  at 
swarming-time.  Of  course,  I  put  in  a 
little  brood,  a  little  honey,  a  few  bees 
and  a  queen-cell,  and  such  queens  were 
as  sure  to  mate  as  their  sisters  in  the 
large  hives,  and  were  as  good  queens  in 
every  respect  as  those  that  commenced 
work  in  full  colonies.  I  sold  and  gave 
away  many  queens  to  my  neighbors,  and, 
of  course,  sometimes  had  to  take  some 
from  large  hives,  and  I  noticed  that  those 
from  the  small  nuclei  stood  the  rough 
handling  and  caging  better  than  those 
from  the  large  hives.  But  then  I  did  not 
know  enough  to  replace  the  removed 
queens  with  other  fine  cells,  unless  by 
chance  I  happened  to  have  some  nearly 
ready  to  emerge,  so  I  allowed  them  to 
rear  their  own,  and  such  were  nearly  al- 
ways inferior  to  the  first  lot,  or  those 
reared  in  full  colonies.  All  this  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  small  nuclei  were 
all  right  for  one  queen,  but  of  no  further 
use  after  that.  So  I  united  them  after 
taking  the  first  queen  away,  and  made 
up  more  new  ones  if  I  needed  any  again. 

Thus  I  used  them  for  several  years,  and 
some  of  the  best  queens  I  ever  owned 
were  mated  from  these  little  boxes. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  WITH  SMALL  FRAMES 
AND  SM.\I,L  NUCLEI. 
T  have  read  all  of  the  apicultural  liter- 
ature of  our  country  since  1879,  and,  from 
thne  to  time,  made  what  seemed  to  be 
improvements,  and  adopted  every  feature 
I  could  make  use  of  from  the  experience 
of  others.  I  will  not  describe  in  this 
article  my  method  of  getting  cells  and 
handling  them,  which  is  a  little  different 
from  the  ordinary  methods,  but  I  will  say 
that  I  have  made  a  test  each  year,  for  the 
last  three  years,  by  taking  two  frames  of 
brood  and  bees  as  nearly  alike  as  possi- 
ble, both  with  much  "ripe"  brood;  one  I 
put  into  a  regular   nucleus   hive  with    a 


frame  of  honey,  brood,  division  board, 
and  entrance  at  opposite  corner,  accord- 
ing to  Doolittle,  with  one  ripe  cell;  with 
the  other  I  shook  the  bees  into  a  cage,  cut 
the  brood  into  eight  pieces,  put  each 
piece  into  a  section,  and,  in  making  up  a 
nucleus,  I  put  in  a  section  of  unfinished 
or  dark  unsalable  honey,  then  a  section 
of  brood  with  a  ripe  cell,  then  a  division 
board,  the  entrance  being  a  y%  hole  at 
the  opposite  side,  at  least  six  inches  away 
from  the  division  board.  Then  I  shook 
in  a  teacupful  of  bees  through  a  funnel, 
according  to  Doolittle's  plan,  and  closed 
up  the  top  immediately  with  a  thin 
board  over  a  piece  of  ducking  cut  to  fit. 
For  a  hive  I  used  an  old  fashioned  Hed- 
don  super  which  held  four  nuclei.  When 
the  eight  were  done,  all  were  set  in  a  cool 
place  for  two  davs  with  the  entrances 
closed,  then  about  sundown,  or  a  few 
minutes  before,  they  were  put  in  a  shady 
place  (not  too  dense)  and  opened. 

In  12  days  after,  seven,  and  sometimes 
eight,  as  fine  queens  as  one  would  wish, 
were  taken  from  them,  while  only  one 
was  taken  from  the  regular  single-frame 
nucleus  ! 

NOTICE   THE    DIFFERENCE    IN    RESULTS. 

Through  the  season,  from  the  eight 
small  ones,  I  took  19  queens  one  year,  26 
another  3'ear,  and  23  the  next,  while 
from  the  one-comb,  or  regular  size,  I  got 
four  one  j'ear,  four  the  next,  and  five  the 
next,  and  no  better  than  the  former.  I 
concluded  that  I  could  sell  queens  for  25 
cents  each  from  these  small  nuclei,  and 
make  more  profit  from  them  than  at 
|i.oo  each  from  the    regular   size    frame. 

I  gave  room  as  needed,  by  moving  the 
division  board  over,  putting  in  another 
section  of  comb  the  same  as  with  large 
ones,  and  drawing  occasionally  from 
stronger  ones  to  help  tho.se  that  failed  to 
mate  queens;  and  I  always  kept  the  seal- 
ed honey  in  the  sections  next  to  the  wall, 
as  that  attracts  robbers  the  least  when  in 
that  position. 

I  now  use  4x5  sections,  and,  in  the 
nuclei,  smrdl  frames  that  just  hold  a  4  x 
5  section.     Six  such  sections  fill  a   Lang- 
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St  roth  frame  by  putting  them  in  length- 
wise, which  leaves  room  for  wedging  at 
tlie  ends. 

A  NICE  WAV  TO    START    IN     THE    USE    OF 
SMALL  FRAMES  AND  SMALL  NUCLEI. 

Split  I  yi  inch  sections  in  the  middle, 
lengthwise,  fold  and  tack  with  ^'^  nails  at 
tlie  corners,  fill  with  worker  comb,  put  six 
in  a  frame,  and  put  six  such  frames  in  a 
strong  colony  in  an  eight-frame  hive,  the 
other  two  frames  being  full  of  honey, 
one  on    eacli    side,     feed,    and    in    three 


weeks  you  will  have  enough  sections  of 
hatching  brood  to  stock    20  or  30   nuclei. 

I  winter  a  few  colonies  on  these  frames 
hy  uniting  in  the  fall  and  feeding  for 
winter. 

Queens  mated  in  these  small  sectional 
nuclei  will  be  ready  for  shipment  after 
laying  24  hours,  and  will  stand  shipment 
well. 

If  I  desire  to  keep  a  queen  a  month  or 
so  I  slip  a  zinc  over  the  entrance. 

Meckling,  So.  Dak  ,  Mar.  31,  1902, 


SUGGESTIONS  AND  CRITICISMS 

BY    T.    K.    MASSIE 

Chaff  Hives;  Thin  Top  Bars;  Slanting  Bottom  Boards; 
Telescopic  Covers;   Cli  pping  Queens 


The  best  critics  are  they  wlio,  with  what  they  gainsaj',  offer  another  and  better  waj'." 

chaff  hive  is  alread}'  in  use.     Chaflf  hives 


©X  page  372  you  ask  us,  when  renew- 
ing, to  criticise  the  Review,  to  tell 
which  department  we  like  best,  which 
correspondent  is  our  favorite,  and  why, 
etc  P'or  my  part,  I  receive  so  many 
good  things  from  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Review  that  it  would  be 
a  difTicult  matter  for  me  to  tell  from  which 
dep.trtment  I  get  the  most  information. 
F.  B.  Simpson,  Arthur  C.  Miller  and  P. 
Greiner  are  my  favorite  correspondents, 
because  they  treat  the  subjects  of  bee- 
keeping in  a  scientific  and  practical  man- 
ner. Scientific  and  practical  men  are  an 
absolute  necessity  to  bee-keeping,  but  a 
dogmatic  theorist  gets  no  consideration 
from  me. 

CHAFF  HIVES  TOO  CUMHERSO.ME. 

On  some  things  the  Review  is  behind 
the  times.  In  Vol.  14.  page  13,  speaking 
of  chaff  hives,  you  say  they  are  "necessary 
in  Michigan,  as  the  cool  nights  drive  the 
bees  from  the  supers  when  the  walls  are  a 
single  thickness  of  thin  lumber."  You 
seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
better  arrangement  than  the  cumbersome 


are  too  costly  and  cumbersome  to  handle. 

INTRODUCING      QUEENS. 

On  the  subject  of  introducing  queens 
the  Review  seeius  to  be  in  doubt  about  a 
"sure  plan."  (See  page  15,  and  others 
throughout  the  entire  vol  )  Now  there 
only  two  conditions  under  which  queens 
can  be  5rt/^/jl' introduced,  the  normal,  or 
quiet,  and  abnormal,  or  excited,  condi- 
tion. Under  the  former  condition  b^^  my 
plan,  I  will  guarantee  the  safe  introduc- 
tion of  every  queen.  (Tell  us  about  it. — 
Ed.) 

deep  top  hars  not  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  building  of  brace 

COMBS. 

On  the  subject  of  wide  versus  deep  top 
bars  to  jjrevent  brace  combs  you  seem  to 
doubt  S.  T.  Pettit's  theory,  and  say: 
"The  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that 
deep  as  well  as  wide  top  bars  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  brace  combs."  My  ex- 
perience is  the  same  as  Mr.  Pettit's.  I 
am  now  experimenting  with   200   frames 
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having  top  bars  only  3-16  thick.  Will 
tell  }  ou  more  about  them  later.  Will 
have  a  set  at  the  World's  Fair  at  St  Louis, 
if  all  goes  well.  These  frames  have  all  the 
rigidity  one  could  wish  and  cannot  possi- 
bly sag. 

A    BOTTOM    BOARD     SLANTING    TOWARDS 
THE    FRONT    OF    HIVES,  YET  THE 
FRAMES    ARE  LEVEI.. 

Speaking  of  placing  brood  frames 
crosswise  or  parallel  with  the  entrance, 
page  115,  you  add.  to  what  was  said  in 
Gleanings  on  the  subject,  several  reasons 
why  they  be  placed  parallel.  You  say, 
"bottoms  of  hives  should  slant  toward 
the  front."  I  agree  with  you  on  this 
point,  but  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that 
sections  and  brood  frames  retain  a  square 
shape  and  the  combs  are  better  and  nicer 
built  when  level  than  when  they  slant  in 
any  direction  ?  Then  we  need  a  bottom 
board  which  will  permit  us  to  set  our 
hives  level  every  way  and  yet  have  the 
main  bottom  slant  toward  the  front. 
Again,  you  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  bottom  board  is  already 
in  use.  With  this  arrangement  you  see 
that  it  would  make  no  difference,  on  the 
point  you  raise,  whether  the  combs  were 
placed  parallel  or  crosswise  the  entrance. 
ADVANTAGES  OF  A  TEI^ESCOPIC  COVER. 
On  the  subject  of  hive  covers,  pages  211, 
and  247,  you  and  Mr.  Summerford  make 
some  bad  breaks.  You  believe  that  a 
flat  cover  painted  is  best  for  the  northern 


part  of  U.  S.  and  say  it  is  "hard  to  believe 
that  that  such  a  cover  is  not  best  for  any 
climate. ' '  Mr.  Summerford  says  the  Dove- 
tailed hive  is  "perfect,"  especially  the 
flat  cover  feature.  Well  if  such  a  nui- 
sance as  the  flat  cover  is  "perfection," 
"best  for  any  climate,"  then  deliver  me 
from  such  perfection  (?).  A  telescope 
cover,  properly  made,  covered  with  paint- 
ed tin,  and  made  with  ventilating  space 
is  best  for  all  climates.  It  fills  everj'  pur- 
pose that  a  fiat  cover  can  possibly  fill — 
can  be  used  for  several  purposes  for  which 
the  fiat  cover  can  not.  On  page  75  for 
1902  Mr.  C.  A.  Hatch  makes  some  sen- 
sible remarks  upon  the  subject  of  hive 
covers.  Why  not,  like  Mr.  Hatch,  advo- 
cate a  sensible  up-to-date  cover,  a  tele- 
scope cover  ?  It  never  blows  off,  keeps 
the  bees  dry,  retains  the  bee  heat,  and, 
when  the  ventilator  is  opened  keeps  the 
bees  cooler  in  hut  weather;  tin  being  cool- 
er, when  painted,  than  wood. 

CLIPPING,   IF  RIGHTLY    DONE,  DOES    NOT 
C.\USE     SUPERSEDURE. 

Does  clipping  queens'  wings  cause 
them  to  be  superseded  by  the  bees  ?  Yes, 
if  done  in  a  bungling  manner;  no,  if  done 
rightly.  Only  half  of  the  large  wing,  on 
one  side,  should  be  clipped.  If  both 
wings  on  each  side  are  clipped  close  to 
the  queen's  body  she  is  most  certain  to 
be  superseded  very  soon  after  such 
clipping. 

TOPHET,  W.  Va.    April  15,  1902. 


FRED  MURRAY— BEEKEEPER 

BY  HARRY  LATHROP 


Fred  Mvirray,    beekeeper  and  farmer, 
The  genial  friend  of  my  life, 

He's  too  good  a  man  to  be  married, 
And  give  himself  all  to  a  wife. 

On  the  hill  beyond  the  river, 
Secluded  atid  cozy  and  warm, 

His  bee  yard  lies  facing  the  sunbeams. 
Protecting  his  pets  from  all  harm. 


The  old  home  en.bowered  in  flowers. 
Shelters  mother  and  sisters  so  dear. 

But  father  has  joined  the  departed. 
Sad  memory  brings  him  still  near. 

Live  on  my  kind  friend  by  the  river. 
To  cheer  the  faint  hearted  an  1  sad, 

.And  may    he  best  blessings  of  heaven. 
Tiiy  noble  heart  ever  make  glad. 

CALAMtNE,  Wis.,  Fed.  ii,  1902, 
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Nothing  is  really  settled  until  it  is 
settled  right. 

W.  G.  King,  515  Court  St.,  West,  Flint, 
Mich.,  whose  home  is  in  Ontario,  hut 
who  is  now  attending  our  high  school, 
would  be  glad  of  employment  in  some 
large  apiary  during  the  summer  vacation. 
He  has  had  three  years  of  experience  in 
his  father's  apiary,  which  is  a  small  one, 
and  he  would  like  to  have  the  experience 
to  be  gained  in  a  large  apiary. 


Straining  ok  Honev  was  talked 
about  quite  a  little  over  at  the  Ontario 
convention.  Let  me  ask  if  it  is  really 
necessary  to  strain  extracted  honey  ? 
Will  not  every  particle  of  comb  even- 
tually rise  to  the  top  where  it  can  be 
skinnnedoff?  And.  if  we  do  strain  it. 
will  there  not  still  a  scum  arise  that  we 
must  skim  off  ?  If  so,  what  is  gained  by 
straining?  Perhaps  I  am  exposing  my 
ignorance,  but,  never  mind,  if  I  thereby 
learn  knowledge. 


^%dK^^jt^-m^^' 


Corrections  should  be  made  as  fol- 
lows in  Mr.  Stachelhausen's  article  of 
last  month. 

On  page  105,  first  column,  7th  line  from 
the  bottom  it  reads  as  follows:  "This 
chyle  is  fed  to  the  young  larvje  the  first 
three  days.  Worker  and  drone  larvit 
never  get  any  other  food  during  their 
larval  state." 

It  ought  to  read  as  follows: — 

"This  chyle  is  fed  io  young  worker  and 
drone  lati.ce  the  first  three  days.  Queen 
larvte  never  get  any  other  food  during 
their  larval  state." 

Same  page,  second  colunm,  i8th  line 
from  the  top,  "sperm  and  queen  cell" 
ought  to  read  "sperm  and  ^^r;«  cell." 


Wisconsin  bee  keepers  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  efficient  foul  brood  in- 
spector, Mr.  N.  E.  France  of  Platteville. 
They  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  him  tor 
the  excellent  work  that  he  has  done  in 
keeping  foul  brood  in  subjection,  and,  of 
late,  the}'  can  take  an  honest  pride  in  his 
Bulletin  No.  2. — "Wisconsin  Bee-Keep- 
ing,"  he  calls  it.  It  is  a  book  of  over  70 
pages,  and  shows  up  Wisconsin  bee-keep- 
ing in  a  very  advantageous,  yet  truthful 
liglit.  Many  of  its  apiaries  are  illustra- 
ted with  beautiful  half-tones.  Methods 
of  management,  statistics,  symptoms  of 
foul  brood,  methods  of  treatment,  and 
a  lot  of  miscellaneous  matter  that  could 
have  been  gathered  by  no  other  man, 
may  be  found  in  its  pages.  It  is  not  for 
sale,  being  intended  for  free  distribution 
among  the  bee-keepers  of  Wisconsin. 
Would  that  every  State  had  its  France. 


*;»it»u»»^  •.■u' 


Five  Hundred  Coi^onies  seem  like 
too  large  a  number  for  one  man  to  man- 
age, judging  from  the  report  of  the  re- 
marks that  followed  the  reading  of  a  pa- 
per that  I  .sent  last  December  to  the  On- 
tario bee  keepers'  convention.  Several 
admitted  their  inability  to  care  for  that 
many.  Some  regarded  it  as  a  dream. 
One  man  said  it  would  require  having  in 
stock  about  1,500  supers  filled  with  foun- 
dation. In  this  he  must  have  spoken 
hastily,  as  half  that  number  of  su- 
pers would  hold  more  than  20,000  pounds 
of  honey.  Mr.  Miller  was  the  only  one 
who  attempted  a  defense,  and  he  ex- 
plained that  a  man  would  need  sufficient 
super-room,  no  matter  what  the  number 
of  colonies  kept;  and  when  everything 
was  in  readiness,  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced, there  was  little  to  do  except  to 
put  on  supers,  take  off  full  ones,  and  keep 
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down  the  swarming.  One  member  re- 
marked that  that  would  keep  him  busy 
all  of  the  time,  without  any  other  work. 
True,  but  what  other  work  would  be  ex- 
pected of  him  during  swarming?  If  a 
man  is  going  to  wait  about  getting  his 
supers  in  readiness  until  he  knows 
whether  he  is  going  to  use  them  or  not, 
he  will  never  manage  500  colonies  of  bees. 
The  report  that  I  gave  was  no  dream.  It 
was  a  wide  awake  fact.  Of  course  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  at  each  apiary 
when  the  season  opened.  One  day  was 
spent  at  one  apiary,  the  next  at  another, 
and  so  on.  No  time  was  spent  in  putting 
sections  together  and  putting  in  founda- 
tion, and  crating  honey  for  market,  or 
rendering  beeswax,  etc.,  during  the 
swarming-season.  Mr.  Gill  and  his  wife 
of  Colorado,  care  for  700  colonies,  scat- 
tered in  several  apiaries.  They  work  to- 
gether, going  to  a  different  apiary  each 
day  in  the  week.  Some  of  our  bee-keep- 
ers better  wake  up,  instead  of  doubting 
the  achievements  of  those  who  are  wide 
awake. 


»<i»»iL»'«»»'«jr", 


Comments  upon  the  typographical 
changes  in  the  Review  have  been  very 
few.  I  think  that  Dr.  W.  B.  House,  of 
Detour,  Mich,  probably  came  near  the 
truth  when  he  said  "These  points  are 
merely  incidentals."  Then  he  went  on 
to  say  "What  I  really  enjoyed  in  the  last 
number  was  your  editorials — especially 
that  one  on  'friendship,'  which  I  consid- 
ered so  good  that  I  used  it,  the  next  eve- 
ning, as  the  basis  for  a  little  talk  at  our 
prayer  meeting." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Rhodes,  of  Ft.  Lupton,  Colo, 
took  the  pains  to  express  his  approval  of 
the  changes.  He  said:  "Glazed  paper  is 
hard  on  old  eyes,  or  weak  eyes,  and  there 
are  lots  of  them.  Then,  again,  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 
We  have  had  a  surfeit  of  pictures  in  all 
of  our  papers,  and  it  would  be  a  jolly 
good  thing  if  Hutchinson  would  inaugu- 
rate a  reform  along  this  line.  Zinc  etch- 
ings, or  wood  cuts  will  fully  represent  all 
that  may  be   needed   in   the  mechanical 


department  of  the  Review.  One  or  two 
good  half  tones  will  be  appreciated  for 
their  variety.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Review  will  be  appreciated  more  than 
ever." 

J.  F.  Michael,  of  Winchester,  Ind. 
wrote  me  as  follows:  "I  have  been  cheer- 
ed many  times  by  reading  the  Review, 
but  the  last  issue  seems  the  best  of  all. 
The  Review  comes  only  once  a  month, 
but  its  good  cheer  goes  on  year  after 
year." 

A.  A.  Ferrier,  of  Osceola,  Out.,  wrote 
"You  have  surpassed  yourself  in  getting 
out  the  April  Review.  I  think  3'ou  must 
have  been  inspired  when  you  wrote 
those  editorials^especially  the  ones 
'Enjoy  the  Little  Pleasures  of  Life'  and 
'Keep  More  Bees.'  They  have  aroused 
my  enthusiasm  for  our  business  more  than 
anything  el.se  I  have  ever  read;  they  have  i 
done  me  good.  I  read  both  of  them  to  ^ 
my  wife,  and  I  could  not  help  stopping 
occasionally  to  say  'what  clear  headed 
reasoning  that  is.'  I  can  say  amen  to 
every  word.  You  have  found  your  right 
sphere  in  life,  Bro.  Hutchinson.  Long 
may  you  be  spared  to  write  such  articles. 
The  rest  of  the  Review  is  also  good.  It  is 
worth  to  me  five  times  it  cost." 

FROM  CHICAGO,  TO  DENVER. 

The  people  of  the  West  will  need  no 
urging  to  induce  them  to  attend  the 
National  convention  at  Denver.  Neither 
will  they  need  to  be  told  how  to  "get 
there,"  but  to  the  people  of  the  East,  to 
those  east  of  Chicago,  the  "getting  there" 
is  a  serious  problem.  Those  east  of  Chica- 
go, or,  at  least  most  of  them,  will  proba- 
bly pass  through  Chicago,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  enjoyable  thing  to  have  all  from 
the  east  of  Chicago,  or  from  near  Chica- 
go, to  meet  in  that  citj'  at  an  appointed 
time  and  place,  and  all  go  from  there  on 
the  same  train.  Others  on  the  route,  be- 
yond Chicago,  could  board  that  same 
train.  The  Colorado  bee-keepers  are 
going  to  hold  their  business  meetings  in 
the  forenoon    and  afternoon  of   Tuesday, 
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September  and.  The  first  session  uf  the 
National  convention  will  be  Tuesday, 
evening.  In  order  to  reach  Denver 
Tuesday,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave 
Chicago,  Sunday  evening  about  six 
o'clock.  We  will  then  be  twonightsand 
one  day  on  the  road.  The  officers  of  the 
National  Letter  Carriers'  Association  tell 
nie  that  the  Santa  Fe  road  was  the  pio- 
neer in  securing  the  low  rates  for  their 
Denver  convention,  and  ihey  are  going 
there  over  that  road.  They  wish  us  to 
patronize  that  road  as  much  as  we  can. 
I  have  already  made  arrangements  to  go 
by  that  road.  It  will  make  no  diflFer- 
ence,  so  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  over 
which  road  we  go,  and  we  may  just  as 
well  all  go  over  the  same  road.  If  we  can 
drum  up  enough  to  fill  a  car,  the  road 
will  give  us  a  car  to  ourselves.  If  not, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  going  on 
the  same  train,  and  saving  expense  by 
bunking  together.  No  part  of  the  con- 
vention will  be  more  enjoyable  than  the 
visiting  on  that  train — two  nights  and 
one  day  on  the  road  from  Chicago  to 
Denver.  The  fare  will  be  only  I25.00  for 
the  round  trip.  A  sleeping  car  berth  for 
the  two  nights,  will  be  56.00,  but,  by  two 
occupying  the  same  berth,  the  cost  will 
be  only  I3.00  each.  I  shall  go,  Bro.  Root 
will  go,  I  suppose  that  Sec.  Mason  will 
go.  and  I  suppose  that  Bro.  York  and 
Dr.  Miller  will  go,  Geo.  E.  Hilton  writes 
me  that  he  is-  going.  Now,  as  fast  as 
anyone  decides  that  he  will  be  one  of  this 
party  to  start  from  Chicago,  let  him 
write  tome  and  let  me  know,  and,  each 
month,  I  will  publish  the  list. 


»^»»»Ffc».'it» 


THE   COMING    CONVKNTION    AT    DENVER. 

Of  course,  we  naturally  expected,  that 
if  the  National  Convention  went  out  to 
Denver  that  those  Western  people  would 
do  the  handsome  thing,  but  the  present 
indications  are  that  they  are  going  away- 
ahead  of  anything  that  any  of  us  have 
dreamed  of.  Some  things  have  come  to 
me  in  private  letters,  giving  hints  of  what 
may  be  expected,  but  all  of  their  plans 
are  not  yet  sufficiently   completed  to   be 


given  to  the  public;   however,    I   have   a 

letter   from   Secretary   Working,    that   I 

have    permission    to    publish,    and   here 

it  is: — 

Denver,  Colo.,  Apr.  26.  iqo2. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchnison, 

Flint,  Michigan. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  have  put  both  feet  into  it ! 

Yesterday  and  the  day  before  our  Ex- 
ecutive Coiiimittee  (Harris,  Gill,  Rauch- 
fuss,  and  Working)  made  the  prelimin- 
ary arrangements  for  the  big  meeting  in 
September.  Following  are  the  chief 
points  decided  upon: 

The  Colorado  Association  will  meet  on 
Tuesday  morning,  September  2,  and  de- 
vote the  da}-  to  business,  in  the  evening 
and  the  following  days  taking  part  in  the 
general  sessions  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion. Our  program  Committee  will  work 
with  yours. 

We' will  give  a  complimentary  banquet 
to  members  of  the  National  Association 
coming  from  other  States  than  Colorado 
and  a  "Seeing  Denver"  trolley  ride  to  all 
the  attractive  places  in  the  city  to  tlie 
same  people.  Our  members  and  those 
of  vour  Association  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  live  in  Colorado  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  sharing  in  these  pleasures  for 
a  fixed  price — to  be  fixed  later. 

We  will  plan  for  special  excursions  at 
low  rates  to  places  of  interest  in  various 
parts  of  the  State. 

We  gave  our  committee  on  Exhibits 
fifty  dollars  and  the  authority  to  beg  a 
thousand  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
great  exhibition. 

We  decided  to  "spread"  ourselves  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  visiting  bee- 
keepers forever  proud  of  having  attended 
the  Denver  meeting,  and  those  who  don't 
come,  everlastingly  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. And  we  have  persuaded  the  May- 
or of  the  City  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  the  oc- 
casion memorable;  and  the  men  who 
hold  the  purse-strings  of  the  city  are  in- 
terested. Promises  later.  Then,  too, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  is  a  past  master  in  such 
matters,  has  become  an  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber of  our  l)anquet  committee — a  com- 
mittee that  is  not  too  big  to  do  things. 

That  ought  to  be  enough  to  tell  you 
now.  You  are  to  tell  us  when  we  may 
give  the  banquet.  You  are  to  name  us 
three  men,  including  younself,  who  will 
respond  briefly  and  thankfully  to  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  bj'  President  Harris, 
Governor  Orman,  and  Mayor  Wright. 
As  for  the  banquet,  you  are  to  prepare 
for  it  and  nothing   more — to  be  in   good 
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humor,  in   good   appetite,    and    in    large 
numbers. 

As  for  our  people  ?  With  the  kind  co- 
operation of  the  railroads,  we'll  bring 
them  to  Denver  in  crowds.  There'll  be 
as  many  of  our  folks  as  of  yours,  if  you 
dare  !  And  before  we  are  done  with  you, 
you'll  be  ours  and  we'll  be  yours. 

Scatter  the  news  !  Tell  it  in  Gath  and 
Askelon.  We'll  tell  it  wherever  Denver 
papers  circulate. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  W.  WORKING. 
Secretary  Colo.  State  Asso. 

It  is  very  evident  to  me  that  the  man 
who  misses  the  coming  convention  at 
Denver  will  miss  the  treat  of  his  life  time. 
I  expect  to  see  it  outstrip  its  predecessors 
in  every  possible  manner — and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  But  look  at  the 
conditions:  In  the  heart  of  the  great 
West,  and  for  the  Jirsi  time.  Bee-keepers 
of  both  high  and  low  degree,  all  over  the 
West,  will  flock  to  it.  The  local  arrange- 
ments, upon  which  the  success  of  a  con- 
vention is  so  largely  dependent,  are  in 
the  hands  of  very  capable  men.  The 
rates  on  the  railroads  will  be  low.  It  is 
at  the  right  time  of  the  year — before  cold 
weather,  and  after  the  work  and  heat  of 
the  season  are  over.  The  sights  to  be 
seen  in  and  around  Denver  are  equal  to 
any  on  earth.  Go  to  Denver,  meet  the 
boys,  have  one  grand  holiday,  and  go 
home  loaded  w'th  enthusiasm  and  new 
ideas — the  two  things  upon  which  all  suc- 
cesses have  been  builded. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON, 

President. 

HOW  SHAI.I,  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION  BE  NOMINATED  ? 
The  National  Association  of  Bee-Keep- 
ers has  been  prospering  of  late,  in  a  way 
that  it  has  never  before  prospered.  It 
has  been  increasing  in  numbers  and 
wealth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  end  is 
not  yet;  that  it  will  go  on  and  on,  and  not 
only  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  but 
do  more  and  more  for  the  good  of  bee- 
keepers. Naturally,  as  its  numbers  and 
responsibilities  increase,  new  features 
come  up.     Methods  that  answered  every 


purpose  when  the  members  were  few, 
are  now  lacking  in  some  particular.  Sev- 
eral changes  were  made  last  year  at  Buf- 
falo, or,  rather,  suggested  there,  and 
afterwards  carried  at  the  annual  election. 
One  thing  that  received  much  discussion, 
but  upon  which  no  vote  was  taken,  was 
that  of  making  nominations  in  advance 
of  election.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  Association,  I  believe  every  officer 
has  succeeded  hi  mself.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  harm  has  yet  resulted  from  such  a 
practice.  S^me  have  said,  if  no  harm 
has  resulted  from  this  course,  why  not 
allow  it  to  go  on  in  this  same  way  ?  Of 
course,  there  is  good  sense  in  the  old  saj'- 
ing  of  "letting  well  enough  alone,"  but 
nearly  all  of  these  old  saws  have  their 
counterpart;  for  instance,  there  is  one 
that  says  "in  time  of  peace  prepare  for 
war."  Because  we  have  never  seen  the 
necessit}'  of  electing  a  successor  to  a  di- 
rector or  general  manager,  is  no  sign  that 
we  never  will.  It  may  become  very  ap- 
parent that  some  man  is  not  fit  for  the 
position  that  he  occupies,  or  circumstan- 
ces may  exhibit  some  other  man's  quali- 
ties in  such  a  light  as  to  show,  decidedly, 
that  he  is  the  best  possible  man  for  a  di- 
rector or  a  manager.  With  our  present 
system  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to 
vote  the  undesirable  man  out  of  office, 
and  vote  in  the  better  man.  We  can  not 
come  out  publicly  and  say  that  Mr. 
Blank  is  behind  the  times,  or  too  slow, 
or  lacking  in  business  methods,  or  neg- 
lects his  business,  or  has  this  or  that 
fault.  It  would  be  too  cruel,  and  could 
not  be  thought  of  for  an  instant;  but,  if 
we  were  in  the  habit,  each  year,  of  nom- 
inating, say,  two  candidates,  for  each  of- 
fice, there  would  then  be  an  opportu- 
nity of  voting  this  man  out  of  office  and 
electing  his  successor.  When  two 
men  are  nominated  for  the  same 
office,  it  is  not  considered  a  reflection 
upon  the  one  not  elected,  as  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  elect  them  both.  The  weak 
point,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  weak  points, 
in  the  management  of  the  National  As- 
sociation,   is     that    no   nominations    are 
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made  in  advance  of  election.  I  believe 
that  the  ballot,  the  actual  power  of  elec- 
ting;; these  officers,  should  remain  ris^ht 
where  it  is — in  the  hands  of  all  of  the 
tnembers — but,  so  long  as  no  one  knows 
how,  or  for  whom,  his  neij^hbor  will  vole, 
each  officer  will  simply  succeed  himself. 
It  has  been  sugijested  that  nominations 
be  made  throuj^h  the  bee  journals,  but, 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business,  and  it  would  not,  or  might  not, 
be  done.  The  most  feasible  plan,  to  my 
mind,  that  has  yet  been  suggested,  is  that 
candidates  be  nominated  at  the  annual 
convention.  Against  this  plan  it  has 
been  urged  that  a  nomination  by  the  con- 
vention would  virtually  be  an  election. 
If  only  one  candidate  were  named,  it 
would;  but  let  us  nominate  two  candi- 
dates. Usually,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  nomination  of  the  man 
whose  office  was  about  to  expire,  and 
then  nominate  another  man,  and  let  the 
votes  at  the  annual  election  decide  be- 
tween the  two.  It  is  true  that  a  large 
local  element  is  usually  in  attendance  at 
each  annual  convention,  but  the  leaders 
are  also  always  present,  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  an  undesirable  man  being  nomin- 
ated is  not  very  great.  I  think  that  this 
plan  is  at  least  worthv  of  a  trial.  If  it 
does  not  prove  desirable  it  can  be  modi- 
fied or  dropped.  A  trial  of  sovie  plan  is 
more  desirable  than  to  go  on  as  we  are 
doing  with  this  sort  of  endless  chain 
method.  This  question  is  bound  to  come 
up  at  the  Denver  meeting,  and  let  us  dis- 
cuss it  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  What 
objections  do  you  see  to  this  plan  ?  Let's 
have  them  first. 


^«r«*^*^«^rf« 


A  BUTTON    FOR    THK     MEMBERS    OF    THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  nearly  every  convention  of  the  na- 
tional Association  of  Bee  Keepers  there 
has  been  a  badge  with  which  to  decorate 
the  members.  Sometimes  these  badges 
have  not  been  very  expensive;  at  others 
they  have  been  quite  elaborate  affairs  of 
gold  leaf,    silk    and  tassels.     Sometimes 


they  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Association,  and  sometimes  they 
have  been  gotten  up  and  paid  for  by  the 
local  bee-keepers  where  the  convention 
has  been  held.  From  first  to  last  quite  a 
sum  of  mone}'  has  been  spent  in  this  way 
— certainly  more  than  |;ioo.  After  the 
convention  is  over,  what  becomes  of  them? 
I  suppose  they  are  carried  home  and  tuck- 
ed away  in  some  out  of  the  way  place. 
I  have  alwa3's  given  mine  to  the  children 
to  play  with.  When  the  next  convention 
comes  around,  new  badges  must  be 
bought.  The  old  ones  will  not  answer, 
as  the  reading  on  them  does  not  fit  the 
occasion.  Once  there  was  a  little  bit  of 
use  in  getting  a  new  badge  each  3'ear. 
If  a  man  did  not  pay  his  dues,  he  receiv- 
ed no  badge.  He  did  not  like  to  be  an 
odd  one  in  the  crowd.  He  might  be  a 
little  stingy,  and  like  to  hang  on  to  his 
dollar,  but  he  usually  parted  with  it  for 
the  sake  of  appearing  like  other  folks. 
Members  would  say:  '"Where  is  your 
badge  Bro.  Blank?"  and  he  couldn't 
stand  that.  In  this  way  the  badges  may 
have  brought  in  all  they  cost.  Now 
there  are  weightier  and  more  selfish  rea- 
sons for  joining  the  Association.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  many  join  for  the  sake 
of  the  protection  afforded  them.  They 
join,  not  because  some  one  may  notice  it 
if  they  tion't,  but  because  they  can  see 
some  tangible  advantage  in  joining. 
This  old  advantage  of  a  badge  is  gone,  yet 
bee-keepers  ought  to  wear  some  emblem. 
They  ought  to  wear  them  when  going  to 
a  convention.  They  would  be  the  cause 
of  man}'  pleasant  meetings.  When  going 
up  to  the  convention  last  winter  at  Pe- 
toskey,  I  fell  into  conversation  with  a  bee 
keeper,  and,  pretty  soon,  another  man 
Ijegan  edging  up.  and,  finally,  he  said 
"Are  you  men  going  to  the  convention  ?" 
"Yes."  "I  thought  so,  for  I  heard  you 
talking  bees."  Pretty  soon  another  join- 
ed our  group  because /;^  heard  us  "talk- 
ing bees."  Suppose  that  two  of  us  had 
not  happened  to  be  acquainted,  we  would 
all  have  ridden  many  miles  in  the  same 
car  and  not  exchanged   a  word.     On  the 
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train  to  the  convention  bee-keepers 
would  be  on  the  lookout  for  brother  bee- 
keepers if  all  go'njj  to  the  convention 
wore  a  badge  or  a  button.  This  might  be 
called  the  button  age.  Almost  every- 
body wears  a  button  of  some  kind.  Why 
shouldn't  bee-keepers  wear  a  button  ? 
This  is  the  point  that  I  started  to  make 
when  I  began  writing.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing from  115.00  to  I25.00  each  year  for 
badges,  why  not  have  a  neat,  handsome, 
appropriate  button  made  that  will  last 
each  member  a  life  time  ?  To  each  of 
the  members  that  we  now  have,  send  one 
of  these  buttons.  When  a  man  joins, 
give  him  a  button.  Let  him  wear  that 
button  as  long  as  he  is  a  member,  and 
not  get  a  new  badge  for  each  convention. 
If  we  are  going  to  pay  for  only  one  but- 
ton, once,  for  each  member,  we  can 
afford  to  have  something  really  good, 
instead  of  some  little  three-cent  affair. 
I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  the  buttons  made  of  silver.  Per- 
haps celluloid  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose, but  the   design   and   workmanship 


should  be  neat,  attractive  and  appropriate. 
The  button  should  be  something  that  we 
would  be  proud  to  wear,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  its  appearance,  aside  from  its  em- 
blematical nature.  It  should  be  hand- 
some but  not  gaudy.  I  would  not  have 
the  button  large  enough  to  remind  one  of 
a  sign-board.  I  think  that  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  would  be  plenty  large  enough. 
Instead  of  having  it  round,  I  would  have 
it  hexagonal.  As  an  emblem,  I  think  of 
nothing  more  suitable  than  a  bee  on  a 
clover  head.  If  the  body  of  the  button 
were  drab,  the  clover  could  be  white,  the 
bee  leather-colored  with  bands  of  gold — 
gemiine  gilt.  As  a  motto,  above  the  bee 
and  clover,  I  would  suggest  "By  Industry 
we  Thrive."  At  the  bottom  I  would 
have  the  initials  "N.  B.  K.  A." 

Now  then,  I  have  outlined  a  plan,  will 
the  niembers  criticise  and  make  sugges- 
tions i*  If  the  plan  should  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  bee-keepers  generally,  the 
board  of  directors  could  decide  the  mat- 
ter in  time  to  have  the  buttons  used  first 
at  the  Denver  convention. 


MIXED  UP  JOURNALISM 


The  Same  old  Complaint — The   Bee  Journals 
are  not  Strictly  Bee  Journals. 


ially  devoted  to  the  topic — and  then  make 
us  pay  for  the  mixture  if  we  want  what 
bee  news  they  contain.  When  we  re- 
monstrate they  ask  us  if  we  are  not  get- 
ting full  value  for  otir  money?  No! 
Not  as  values  go  in  the  literary  world  to 
day. 


A  vigorous  writer,  who  signs  himself 
John  Hardscrabble,  hits  off  apiarian  foi- 
bles, each  month,  in  the  American  Bee 
Keeper.  In  the  April  issue  he  pays  his 
respects  to  apicultural  literature.  Among 
other  things  he  says: — 

But  when  one  gets  to  looking  for  real 
bee-papers,  where  are  they  ?  Most  of 
them  are  pseudo-social-farming-religious- 
psychological-real  estate,  etc.,  publica- 
tions. Thev  call  themselves  "bee  pa- 
pers," and  then  mix  in  a  lot  of  mediocre 
material  which  some  of  us  don't  believe 
in,  and  manv  of  us  are  not  interested  in — 
or  if  we  are  we  get  the  best   papers  spec- 


"THE  BUSY    BEE." 


A     Humorous    but     Instructive      Magazine 

Article. 


Bee  keeping  has  reached  that  stage 
where  the  magazines  consider  it  of  suf- 
ficient iniportance  to  occasionally  pub- 
lish an  article  on  the  subject.  The  Cos- 
mopolitan, Harpers's  and  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  have  all  had  articles  on  the 
subject.     Now   Ainslee's    Magazine   lays 
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before  its  readers  an  article  bearing  the 
title  of  "Tlie  Husy  Bee."  Us  author  is 
II  irvev  Siitheriaml,  and  he  writes  in  a 
vein  ilecitleiliy  humorous  as  well  as  in- 
structive. To  his  credit  be  it  said,  he 
does  not  make  the  usual  mistakes  of  the 
non- professional  when  attempting  to 
"write  on  bees."  Perhaps  Mr.  Suther- 
land Is  a  professional,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member to  hive  lieird  of  him. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sample  of  his  hutnor. 
He  is  describing  how  the  drones  are 
turned  out  of  house  and  home,  at  the  end 
of  the  harvest,  and  here  is  how  he  does 
it:— 

Drones  are  brought  forth  in  large  num- 
bers— too  large,  it  would  seem,  since  a 
colony  with  6.000  or  8,000  drones  will 
perhaps  rear  no  more  than  two  queens 
that  mate  but  once  in  their  lives.  But  it 
is  necessar}- that  the  queen  shall  certainly 
meet  a  strong- winged  lover  when  she  flies 
forth.  Her  embrace  is  fatal  to  him.  As 
for  the  other  idlers  and  Alphonses,  they 
are  killed  off  when  summer  roses  fade. 
The  workers  come  back  to  the  hive  al- 
most empty. 

"My  I"  puffs  one  bee,  "I'm  about 
tuckered.  Hunted  high  and  low  and 
look  what  a  little  dab  I  got." 

"Me,  too,  "answers  another.  "In  all 
my  life,  and  I'm  nearly  four  weeks  old, 
I  never  saw  times  so  hard  and  honey  so 
scarce.  Here,  you  !  Get  out  of  the  way 
till  I  put  my  honey  in  that  cell." 

The  drone  takes  his  time  about  moving. 

" Why'n't  you  get  your  own  honey?" 
snaps  the  worker. 

"Huh.'"  grunts  the  drone,  stupidly, 
wiping  his  mouth. 

"Why'n't  you  get  your  honey?  Lazy, 
good-for-nothing  thing  1  Us  poor  girls 
has  to  slave  early  and  late  just  to  feed 
you,  you   loafer." 

"A-a-a-ah,  go  chase  jourself  !  You're 
too  fresh  !"  snarls  the  drone,  shambling 
awav. 

"What's  th it?  Did  you  hear  what  he 
said  to   me?     Well,  of   all   things!     For 

half  a  cent  I'd 1  will,  too.     Get,  now  ! 

Clear  out  o'  this  !" 

"Got  as  much  right  here  as  you  have," 
growls  the  drone. 

"Vouhave,  eh?  Well,  I'll  show  you 
just  how  much  right  you  have  here. 
Come  on,  girls  I     'Raus  mit  ihm  !" 

The  crowd  gathers,  angry  and  resent- 
ful. They  seize  the  luckless  drone  by 
the  coat  collar  and  hustle  him.  The  cry, 
"  'Raus  mit  ihm  !"     becomes  general. 


"Don't  be  afraid  of  'em.  They  can't 
sting.  Lazy  loafers  !  They'd  eat  us  out 
o'  house  aii<l  home.  There  goes  one  ! 
Head  him  off,  some-body  !     Catch    him  !" 

The  fanners,  on  duty  at  the  door  clutch- 
ing the  floor  with  their  claws  and  work- 
ing tlieir  wings  as  if  flying,  tlius  making 
the  air  as  sweet  and  pure  inside  as  out, 
look  up  from  their  work  and  grin. 
"vServes  'em  right,"  they  say,  "  'Raus 
mit  'em  !" 

"Quit,  now  !  Quit,  I  tell  you  !"  the 
drones  bawl.      "1  didn't  do   nothin' !" 

That  makes  the  workers  lautrh.  "That's 
no  lie,"  they  chuckle.    "  'Raus  mit  'em  !" 

The  ejected  drones  c  jax  the  door  keep- 
ers to  let  them  back.  "You  know  me. 
Let  me  in,  won't  you?  Aw,  now,  I  think 
you  might." 

"Nup,"  say  the  sentinels.  "Can't  do 
it.  Orders,  you  know.  Move  on,  now, 
or  I'll " 

The  chill  night  kills  them,  and  the 
toads  about  the  hives  lay  on  fat  for  win- 
ter. Sometimes  if  the  weather  warms 
up  and  the  honey  flows  again  the  drones 
get  back,  but  as  soon  as  expenditure  ex- 
ceeds income  out  they  go  for  good  and 
all. 

When  human  society,  now  so  imper- 
fectly adjusted,  shall  have  become  as 
completely  organized  as  that  of  the 
bees,  is  this  to  be  the  fate  of  us  men- 
folks  ?  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  live 
in  these  times,  troublous  though  they  be  ! 

Some  of  you  may  remember  that,  in 
the  March  Review,  Mr.  Greiner  suggest- 
ed that,  millions  of  years  ago,  the  bee 
may  not  have  been  what  it  is  now — that 
it  combined  not  only  both  sexes  in  one 
individual,  but  it  could  also  gather  hon- 
ey, and  pollen,  and  build  comb.  Here  is 
Mr.  Sutherland's  way  of  looking  at  it: — 

It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that 
at  one  time  the  bee  was  simply  male  and 
female.  The  irresponsible  male  buzzed 
about  getting  his  own  livitig,  marrying 
and  dying.  The  responsible  female  not 
only  got  her  own  living,  but  that  of  her 
children.  Somehow  they  came  to  see  the 
advantage  of  comnnmal  effort,  and,  just 
as  women  say  now:  "If  you'll  wash  the 
dishes,  I'll  wipe'em,"  one  female  bee 
said  to  the  others:  "I'll  be  the  mother  if 
you'll  get  the  living."  It  was  a  bargain, 
and  they  took  the  drones  to  board. 

In  my  introduction  to  this  extract,  I 
said  that  the  author  of  this  article  had 
avoided  the  mistakes  usually  made  by 
non-professionals,  but  he    did    make  one 
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little  slip.  In  attempting  to  show  that 
the  mating  of  the  queen  does  not  affect 
her  drone  progeny   he   says: — 

An  Italian  queen  in  a  hive  of  Mack 
bees  will  beget  workers  of  mixed  blood, 
but  her  sons  are  pure  Italians.  Drones 
are  useful  as  fathers  of  workers,  but  they 
cannot  collect  the  honey  they  eat.  Their 
tongues  are  too  short. 

What  our  author  intended  to  explain 
was  that  while  a  pure  Italian  queen, 
mated  with  a  black  drone,  would  produce 
workers  of  mixed  blood,  her  drones 
would  be  pure  Italians,  but  he  got  his 
statement  or  illustration  just  a  trifle 
mixed. 


BEE-KEEPING    FOR     PROFIT 


A  Review  of  the  Book   Written    by  the  "A  B 
C  Scholar  That  Grew  so  Fast." 


Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  a  man  be- 
gan bee-keeping  in  Wisconsin,  and,  so 
rapid  was  his  progress,  so  wonderful  the 
results  obtained,  that  Mr.  A.  I.  Root 
called  him  the  "ABC  Scholar  that  Grew 
so  fast. "  I  had  not  heard  of  him  for 
years,  and  naturally  supposed  that  he 
had  dropped  out  of  the  ranks,  hence  I 
was  most  agreeably  surprised  the  past 
winter  to  receive  a  letter  from  him  in- 
quiring about  queens.  A  correspondence 
sprang  up  between  us,  and  I  learned  that 
he  had  "been  making  money  all  these 
years,  and  keeping  still  about  it,"  as  he 
put  it.  At  last,  however,  it  seems  that 
he  decided  not  to  "keep  still"  any  longer, 
and  he  wrote  and  published  a  little  book, 
giving  it  the  title  that  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  the  book  advertised,  yet  Mr. 
Morgan,  for  that  is  his  name,  informs 
me  that  the  first  edition  of  some  2,oc  o  or 
3,000,  I  have  forgotten  which,  has  been 
sold,  and  he  has  just  gotten  out  a  new 
edition  of  which  he  has  favored  me  with 
a  copy.  I  have  read  it  through,  and 
here  are  some  of  the  specially  good  points 
that  I  wish  to  notice. 


CARNIOI.AN    BEES. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  Carniola.n 
bees,  and,  from  that  experience  he  speaks 
as  follows: — 

They  are  great  honev  gatherers,  go  in- 
to the  sections  too  freelj',  storing  all 
above,  and  cap  their  honey  very  white. 
They,  like  Italians,  stand  still  on  the 
combs  while  being  handled,  while  the 
blacks,  as  previously  stated,  stampede 
and  become  demoralized.  A  cross,  how- 
ever, with  Italians,  unlike  a  cross  with 
the  blacks,  makes  a  gentle  bee,  also  a 
bee  less  prone  to  swarm — one  which  goes 
into  the  sections  freely,  but  will  store 
enough  below  to  meet  their  needs  should 
a  cold  snap  occur.  On  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  they  will  fill  the  hive  well 
for  winter,  are  perfect  winterers,  and  for 
profit  to  their  owners,  are  just  the  bee  to 
keep.  I  would  recommend  pure  Italians 
or  the  first  cross  with  Carniolans  for  the 
best  results.  Carniolan  queens  are  ex- 
ceedingly prolific — more  so  than  any 
other  race  of  bees,  often  having  ten 
frames  solid  with  brood,  and  if  an  upper 
story  is  put  on  with  large  frames  and  no 
zinc  excluder  used  to  keep  the  queen  be- 
low, she  will  fill  the  whole  upper  story 
also;  hence,  they  always  have  an  enor- 
mous force  of  workers,  and  if  they  did 
not  swarm  so  freely  in  and  out  of  season, 
would  be  the  best  of  all  races.  Their 
first  cross  with  the  pure  Italians  seems  to 
be  an  improvement  all  around,  both  for 
prolificness  and  for  storing  a  large  sur- 
plus of  comb  honey,  which  is  capped  ex- 
ceedingly smooth  and  white. 
ONE     ADVANTAGE    OF    SHAI,I,OW    COMBS. 

In  discussing  hives,  INIr.  Morgan  brings 
up  the  following  in  favor  of  a  shallow 
brood  nest  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey.     He  says: — 

It  is  the  nature  of  bees  to  store  their 
honey  directly  above  the  brood,  and  by 
having  a  shallow  frame  they  enter  the 
sections  more  readily,  while  with  a  deep 
frame  they  fill  the  upper  part  with  honey 
and  seal  it  over  and  fail  to  go  into  the 
sections  at  all,  unless  obliged  to  do  so  by 
being  very  populous.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  gel  bees  to  pass  over  three  or 
four  inches  of  sealed  honey  in  the  top  of 
brood  frames  to  go  into  sections. 

HOW    TO   SECURE   LARGE    INCREASE. 

Once  in  awhile,  some  one  wishes  to 
make  all  of  the  increase  possible.  I  had 
a  correspondent  this  spring  who  wished 
for  information  on  that  point,  and  I   told 
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him  how  I  built  up  three  colonies  into  30, 
and  wintered  them  successfully.  I  ilid 
this  by  the  use  of  foundation  and  laying 
queens.  5lr.  Morgan  shows  how  to  make 
seven  colonies  from  one,  and  not  use  an}- 
foundation,  nor  any  laying  queens.  His 
plun  strikes  me  as  quite  novel,  original 
and  feasible.     Hlmc  it  is: — 

Should  a  person  wish   a   large   increase 
of  bees  in    preference   to    surplus   honey, 
allow  the  bees  10  cast  a  swarm,  then    hive 
one-half  of  the  swarm  with  the  old  queen 
on  new  stand  anrl  return    ihe   other  half 
of  swarm   10  parent    cwlony    where    they 
will  keep  at  work   uiuil    a    young    queen 
hatches,  which  will  lead  out  a  verv    large 
second  swarni.      H  ve  one-half  of  this    in 
another  liive  on    new    siaud    with    young 
queen,  and  return  the  other  half   of    sec- 
ond   swarm    to    the    parent    hive.     Then 
proceed  to  divide  the    ten   combs  on    the 
old    stand    into     five    hive?,   giving    two 
frames  of    comb    cuniaining    bees,   brood 
and  honev,  to  each;  also  giving  to   each  a 
mature  queen-cell,  many  of  which  will  be 
found  at  this  time  in  the    hive.     Now    set 
four  of  these  on  new  stands,    leaving    the 
parenthiveon  the    old    stand,    and    give 
each  one    an    empty    comb,  if   you   have 
them,  or   a  frame  with  a  wax  starter,  and 
close  them    to     one    side    with  division 
board.      These    y"nng     queens     will   all 
hatch  out  during  the  (lav    or    within    two 
days   and    be  laying     in     ten   days;  then 
give  another   comb   or   frame   with    wax 
starter  each  week,  or  as  fast   as  they  in- 
crease to  cover  them,  till  the  hive  is  lull. 
Thev  will  all  build  uj)  to  full    colonies  by 
fall  aiul  you  will  have  seven    good   stocks 
to  winter  and  all    will    have    nice    worker 
combs,  as    these    small    colonies  will   not 
build  drone  comb  the  first  season. 

THK  SUPERSEDIRE  OF  QUEENS. 
Manv  of  us  don't  realize  how  often 
bees  supersede  their  (jueens.  The  clip- 
ping of  queens'  wings  has  often  been 
looked  upon  as  the  cause  ot  their  super- 
sedvire.  when  it  may  be  possible  that  the 
clipping  simply  marks  the  queens  so  that 
we  kiiozc  when  they  have  been  supersed- 
e<l.     l'p<^)n  this  point,  Mr.  Morgan  says: — 

Most  queens  are  at  their  best  the  first 
an<l  secoi;d  seasons,  growing  less  vigor- 
ous the  third,  and  very  feeble  the  fourth. 
I  once  considered  it  imporlant  to  super- 
sede all  cjueens  afii-r  the  second  year,  but 
after  having  in  June,  f)nc  season,  mark- 
ed   25    for  supersedure    in    September,  I 


found  that  19  of  them  hnd  been  superseded 
by  the  bees  themselves  and  the  remaining 
six  were  doing  so  well  that  I  let  them  go 
another  year,  thus  proving  to  me  their 
ability  to  do  such  work  better  than  their 
keeper. 

USE    AND    MISUSE    OF    DRONE-TRAPS. 

The  author  of  "Bee-Keeping  for  Prof- 
it" does  not  take  much  stock  in  drone- 
traps.  He  thinks  it  much  better  not  to> 
rear  the  drones  than  to  rear  them  and 
then  catch  and  kill  them.  Here  is  what 
he  says:  — 

There  are  factories  where  drone-traps 
are  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  and  destroying  the  drones,  and 
many  bee  journals  advertise  them  for 
sale  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  recommend 
them.  Why  ])eople  will  recommend 
such  worthless  traps.  I  cannot  see.  Whv 
sliould  we  rear  drones  to  trap  and  kill  ? 
The  drone  larvae  costs  more  and  takes 
more  food  to  carry  them  through  the 
larvtel  state  up  to  the  day  of  hatching 
than  tlte  food  for  the  b  dance  of  their  life. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  profit  is  not  in 
traps  but  in  removing  the  drone  combs 
before  the  eggs  are  laid  in  them,  replac- 
ing them  with  worker  combs,  and  in  the 
place  where  4,000  drones  are  being  rear- 
ed which  will  take  the  work  of  8,ouo  bees 
to  feed,  6.0.0  worker  bees  can  be  reared 
to  add  to  the  surplus. 

I  believe  that  our  Wisconsin  friend 
misjudges  the  use  of  the  drone-trap.  I 
agree  with  him  entirely  in  th'uking  it  far 
better  not  to  rear  drones  than  to  rear 
them  and  then  catch  and  kill  them,  but 
I  <loubt  if  many  bee-keepers  use  drone- 
traps  simpl}-  to  get  rid  of  the  large  num- 
bers of  drones  in  their  hives;  I  think  the 
drone  traps  are  used,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
to  prevent  any  drones  of  impure  stock 
from  flying  in  a  locality  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  queens  mated  with  pure 
drones  only.  In  other  words,  the  traps 
are  used  to  suppress  every,  last,  undesir- 
able drone,  rather  than  to  kill  them  ofT 
on  account  of  the  honey  that  mtist  be 
used  for  their  food. 

SET  THE    BEESOt:T  EARI^V  IF  YOU  WOULD 
AVOID    SPRING   DWINDLING. 
Sjine  of  us    have    argued    that    setting 
the  bees   out   of  tl;e  cellar   too  early,  is 
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sonietitnes  the  cause  of  spring  dwindling, 
but  Mr.  Morgan  thinks  otherwise,  and 
gives  his  reasons  as  follows: — 

When  bees  are  kept  in  cellars  till  set- 
tled warm  weather  conies  and  pollen 
appears  they  get  too  excited  and  rush  out 
to  gather  vast  amounts  of  pollen  every 
day.  This  excites  the  queen  to  extra  ex- 
ertion and  she  lays  a  large  number  of  eggs; 
this  gives  the  bees  an  extra  amount  of 
work — reari  ng  this  large  amount  of  bri)od , 
and  being  old  and  flying  every  day  they 
soon  drop  away,  and  as  no  eggs  are  laid 
by  the  queen  until  they  are  set  out  of 
the  cellar,  no  young  bees  can  hatch  un- 
til the  2ist  day  from  the  time  the  hive 
was  set  out.  If  warm  weather  alwavs 
continued,  no  doubt  all  would  be  well. 
But,  unfortunately,  after  a  week  or  two 
of  warm  weather,  when  the  bees  have 
spread  their  brood  to  the  outer  frames, 
along  conies  a  cold  snap  and  a  frost  and 
two  or  three  davs  that  bees  cannot  fly 
out.  The  bees  are  obliged  to  cluster 
close  again  to  keep  warm,  neglecting  the 
outside  brood,  which  will  chill  and  die. 
The  number  of  bees  becomes  less  ;ind  less 
each  dav  and  before  any  brood  hatches 
the  stock  has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere 
handful,  and  either  dies  out  entirely  or  is 
so  weak  that  it  is  worthless  for  the  sea- 
son'scrop.  Having  learned  these  facts,  I 
now  set  my  bees  out  early. 

This  matter  of  the  time  when  it  is  best 
to  set  out  bees  depends  largely  upon  how 
the  season  turns  out.  I  have  kept  them 
in  until  the  first  of  May,  and  then  had 
them  out-strip  coloines  set  out  a  month 
earlier. 

SPRING    FEEDING. 

The  author  of  "Bee-Keejiing  for  Profit" 
says  that  at  no  time  in  the  spring  should 
the  bees  feel  the  lack  of  food.  If  there 
is  a  lack  he  sometimes  feeds  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  large  trough  with  floats  to  keep 
the  bees  from  drowning.  The  feed  must 
be  thin  -so  that  it  will  not  stick  to  the 
bees,  and  daub  thetn  up,  anrl  so  that  they 
will  not  fight  over  it.  His  preference, 
however,  is  for  the  "pepper-box"  or  at- 
mospheric feeder  that  can  he  used  insi<1e 
the  hive.  1  certainlv  would  see  to  it  that 
no  colony  w.is  Licking  in  stores,  but  my 
preference  would  be  for  solid  combs  of 
honey  in  the  hive.     I  know   a  few   excel- 


lent bee-keepers  who  favor  stimulation 
in  the  way  of  feeding,  or  the  uncapping 
of  stores,  but  we  certainly  sho^^ild  make 
haste  slowly  in  the  spring  in  these  North- 
ern St  iles,  and  no  stimulation  should  be 
done  until  all  danger  of  cold  weather  is 
past.  Even  then,  I  believe  a  man  better 
spend  his  time  in  managing  a  larger  num- 
ber of  colonies  than  in  stimulating  a 
smaller  number.  To  .see  that  they  had 
plenty  of  sealed  stores,  and  a  good  queen, 
and  then  let  them  alone,  has  given  me 
the  best  results.  Stimulative  feeding  in 
the  spring  belongs  to  intensive  bee-keep- 
ing, that  tries  to  see  how  much  honey 
per  colony  can  be  secured,  rather  than  to 
that  broad  bee-keeping  that  aims  to  se- 
cure all  of  the  nectar  in  the  field  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor. 

After  experimenting  niiuy  seasons,  Mr. 
Morgan  finds  no  advnutage  in  spring  i)ro- 
tection.  Mr.  R.  L.  T.iylor  made  some  ex- 
periments a  few  years  ago  that  showed 
that,  in  that  season,  at  least,  protection 
was  of  no  advantage.  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  convinced  that  it  was  of  no  value, 
but  the  reverse  has  proven  true  with  me 
in  several  instances. 

.A.nd  now  we  come  to  whnt  I  consider 
the  most  im])ortant  and  valua')le  advice 
in  the  whole  book.  I  scarcely  know 
what  kind  of  a  heading  to  give  it,  but  I 
think 

M.A.N.\GKMENT  AT  S\V.\  RMING-TIME 
will  cover  the  ground  as  well  as  anything. 
I  hope  my  readers  will  excuse  me,  per- 
haps I  ought  to  say,  thank  me,  for  mak- 
ing quite  a  lengthy  extract  rii{ht  here,  as 
the  subject  is  very  important.  On  this 
subject  our  author  savs:  — 

This  is  the  critical  time  for  the  apiarist, 
for  on  his  management  now  ilejiends  his 
profits  for  the  se  son — wheth-r  he  is  to 
secure  a  full  cro])  or  only  half  a  surplus. 
The  weather  is  growing  warmer  eveiy 
day,  cU)ver  more  abundant  and  the  first 
supers  are  nearly  full  hut  not  yet   sealed. 

ju.st  at  this  stage,  out  goes  the  swarm, 
the  most  iiatur.d  thing  that  could  occur — 
the  natural  increase  of  the  a])iarv.  But 
just  here  is  where  l)ee-kei-pers  fail.  In- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  one  of  na- 
ture's laws  to  secure  a  large  crop  of  hon- 
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ey,  they  trv  to  prevent  swarming,  which 
cannot  he  done  at  this  stage  wilhont 
great  loss  to  their  owner.  Swarming 
shows  prusperitv,  and  in  trying  to  pre- 
vent it  you  cause  the  bees  to  sulk.  By 
cutting  out  queen-Cflls  the  bees  quit  work 
and  wait  to  rear  more,  anil  when  these 
become  of  the  right  age,  they  swarm  and 
n(j  gain  has  been  made  in  the  supers 
from  the  time  they  first  intended  to 
swartn.  I  think  I  am  stife  in  saying  that 
no  bee-keeper  in  the  country  Ins  siudied 
this  swarnnng  liabii  more  closely  than  I 
have  done  an<l  I  have  found  bv  experience 
that  to  make  the  greatest  profit  we  must 
manage  Sees  in  a  manner  conforming  to 
their  natural  habits  and  instincts  as  far  as 
possible.  I  think  that  I  can  prove  to 
yon  that  swarming  is  an  advantage  in 
running  for  comb  hone\-,  and  should  be 
encouraged  ralher  than  discouraged. 
The  secret  is  in  hiving  in  such  a  manner 
that  storing  in  the  sections  goes  on  dur- 
ing the  wlu)le  honey-gaihering  season. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  one  day,  or 
even  one  hour  of  the  honey  flow.  We 
are  keeping  bees  for  profit.  We  wait  all 
through  tlie  long  cold  winter  and  .spring 
for  tliis  time  to  come;  all  our  prufiis  for 
the  year  must  come  in  now  in  a  few  short 
weeks.  Therefore,  we  cannot  allow  col- 
onies to  sjiend  tlie  time  during  the  hon- 
ey season  in  building  brood  combs,  or  in 
waiting  for  second  swarms  to  come,  or 
for  queens  to  hatch  or  mate,  but  must 
hold  to}>:ether  the  larffe  force  of  wortcing, 
flying  hres  of  the  right. age  tu  put  up  sur- 
plus. We  must  hive  them  back  on  the 
old  stand  and  directly  into  the  half-filled 
su])ers  so  that  they  will  keep  riyht  along 
putting  up  surplus,  leaving  tlie  brooil 
combs  an<l  unhatcbed  brood  and  queen- 
cells  to  do  the  wailing  on  a  iieiv  stand, 
ami  get  wlrit  we  cm  out  of  them  later  on. 
We  must  deoend  on  the  large  force  bred 
up  in  April  and  Mav  to  gel  our  .surplus, 
keeping  ihem  from  dividing  up  during 
the  entire  honey  season,  shewing  that  we 
are  bee  masters  as  well  as    bee-keepers. 

Keep  this  melh(jd  in  mind  all  the  time 
and  your  pile  of  surplus  wdl  be  lar^e  and 
your  increa-e  in  slocks  will  be  small,  with 
no  weaklings  to  feed  up  for  honey. 

We  will  commence  the  season  wilh  an 
apiary  of  100  colonies,  and  as  I  inenlioiu-d 
above,  just  as  ihe  sn[)er  is  nearly  full  but 
not  \  el  sealed,  out  j.;<ies  the  swarm.  INhisl 
people  hive  tl.em  in  a  new  hive  and  ])lace 
them  on  a  new  siaiid.  They  go  to  woik 
and  build  new  conii)s  which  takes  from 
ten  days  to  three  weeks;  then  a  super  is 
put  on.  but  the  while  clover  has  gone. 
They  sometimes  fill  a  super  half  or  two- 
thirds  full  of  dark  honey  and   get  enough 


below  to  winter  on.  The  parent  stock 
casts  a  second  swarm  in  ten  (lavs  which  is 
also  hived  on  a  new  stand.  No  work  is 
done  in  the  parent  hive  until  a  young 
(jueen  is  hatched  and  laying — 21  davs 
from  ihe  time  the  first  swarm  went  out. 
The  white  clover  season  is  over,  a  small 
force  of  bees  goes  into  ihe  super  and 
finishes  it  up  with  dark  honey  which  sells 
at  a  less  price  than  all  while.  Now,  iii- 
slead  of  proceeding  as  mentioned  above, 
I  work  for  profit,  and  keep  in  sight  of  the 
natural  laws  governing  the  honey  bee, 
making  use  of  the  following  siini)le  mode 
of  operation:  I  clip  one  wing  of  all 
queens  so  that  1  need  not  climb  high 
trees.  Then  when  the  colony  swarms  I 
step  in  front  of  the  hive  and  pick  up  their 
queen  and  put  her  into  a  wire  cage,  lay- 
ing the  cage  at  the  hive  entrance.  I  now 
bring  a  new  hive  prepared  with  starters 
of  comb  foundatiim  mie  inch  deep  in  lop 
l)Hrs.  With  a  chisel  I  pry  the  super  loose 
from  the  old  hive  and  set  it  down;  then 
set  the  old  hive  ofiF  the  stand,  entrance 
the  other  way,  and  set  my  new  hive  di- 
rectly where  it  stood;  then  set  the  super, 
nearly  full,  on  top  of  the  new  hive,  and 
place  the  queen,  still  in  the  wire  cage,  at 
the  enlrance. 

The  bees  soon  mi^s  their  queen  anrl  be- 
gin to  return,  and  smelling  their  queen, 
commence  to  run  in  ra])i(lly;  when  about 
one  quarter  of  the  swarm  has  run  in  I  open 
the  cage  and  let  the  queen  run  in  also, 
and  111}-  hive  is  done  s^varming  for  the 
seas(jn. 

We  cannot  afiford  to  hive  a  swarm  on  a 
new  slHud  and  wail  for  them  to  buiid 
brood  combs;  we  lose  loo  much  time  and 
the  honey  season  is  short.  This  swarm 
contains  seven-eights  of  all  the  fiying 
force  of  bees;  they  go  out  full  of  honey. 
Hy  hiving  back  on  the  old  stand  they  go 
directly  into  the  su])er  and  deposit  their 
honey,  and  in  half  an  hour  are  off  to  the 
field,  for  more.  They  have  a  laying 
queen  which  will  deposii  eggs  in  the 
combs  as  fast  as  the  bees  l)uild  them. 
This  swarm  is  happv.  Their  desire  to 
9wai  tn  is  over;  they  have  gained  a  new 
impetus  by  swarming  out,  and  in  addiiion 
to  the  swarm,  we  get  all  the  flying  bees 
oui  ill  the  fields  that  would  have  returneii 
to  the  old  hive.  We  now  set  the  old 
hive  on  a  new  stand  and  a  large  number 
of  Ihe  olil  bees  in  thai  return  to  the  swarm 
in  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  making  it 
enormously  strong  in  field  bees  which 
are  now  just  where  we  want  them.  They 
finish  the  super;  in  three  da\s  it  comes 
ofT;  another  is  added,  filled  and  comes 
o7.  atid  another  and  another,  to  the  end 
of    thi    season.     It    is    asionishing     the 
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amount  of  honey  they  will  pile  up.  The 
old  hive  contains  the  brood,  eggs  and 
larvte  with  but  few  bees  at  first,  but  as 
the  weather  is  warm  the  yoniig  hatch 
rapidlv  and  on  the  9th  day  a  young  ({ueen 
hatches,  but  the  hive  has  been  so  deple- 
t' d  there  is  no  desire  to  cast  a  second 
swarm.  She  proceeds  to  destroy  the  re- 
maining queen-cells  and  in  ten  <1ays  more 
is  laying.  The  brood  now  being  all 
hatche<l  they  have  a  strong  working  force 
and  the  queen  has  a  hive  full  of  empty 
combs  to  lav  eggs  in.  A  super  can  now 
be  put  on  and  wdl  generally  be  fdled  with 
fall  honev  and  the  hive  is  one  of  the  best 
colonies  for  winter,  having  a  young 
queen.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
keep  the  heavv  working  force  together 
during  the  whole  .'^eason.  storing  surplus 
in  sh^pe  to  sell,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  split  up  and  build  new  combs  on  a  new 
stand. 

I  can  say  amen   most  heartilv  to    all  of 
the  above,  unless  it  is  that  of  placing  the 
old  colony  upon  a  new  stand  immedialely 
upon  the  hiving  of  the  swarm.     With  me, 
such  a  procedure  woul  I    aim  )st    invaria- 
bly lead  to  the  issuing  of  a  second  swarm. 
I  practice  what  is  known  as  the    Heddon 
method   of     preventing    after-swarming. 
Instead  of  immediately   placing    the    old 
hive      upon     a     new     stand,    it     i'i     set 
bv    the  side  of    the  newly    hived  swarm, 
with    its    entrance    turned    to    one    side, 
and   nearly  at  right    angles  to    the  new 
hive.     Gradually,  each  day.  the  entrance 
of  the  old  hive   is   turned  a   few   inches 
towards  that  of    the  new    one,    when,  by 
the  seventh  day,  the  two  hives  stand  side 
by  side.     If  either  is  carried    away,  all  of 
the  flying  bees  will  return  and    enter    the 
one  that  is   left.     On    that  d.iy,     the    old 
hive  is  carried  to  a  new  stand.     The  bees 
that  have  flown    from    that    hive    during 
the  seven  days    that    it    has    stoo<l   there, 
now  return  and  enter  the  hive  on  the  old 
stand— the  swarm  that  has   the    .sections. 
It  gives  that  colony  a   boom,  and   .so    de- 
pletes the  old  colonv  just  at  the  time  that 
the  young  queens  are    hatching,  that    an 
after-swarm  seldom  issues,  but   the    colo- 
ny builds  up  and  is  a  prime  one  for    win- 
tering, jus    as  inv  Wisconsin  friend  says. 
I  have  room  for  just  one  more  extract, 
and  that  is  upon  the  advisability  of 


BREEDING  FROM  THE  BEST  QUEENS. 

With  a  queen  from  a  poor  strain  of 
bees  or  an  unprolific  one.  a  colony  during 
a  go^d  many  seasons  v\ill  yield  no  profit. 
Some  cpieens  are  very  pn/liiic,  yet  with  a 
rousing  colony,  barelv  gel  enough  to  win- 
ter on;  hence  it  is  plain  to  all  that  (|ueen 
bees  differ  in  value  as  Tuuch  as  horses  or 
cattle  Vou  will  often  hear  a  bee-keeper 
say  he  had  one  swarm  which  gave  him 
one  hundred  pounds  surplus.  "If  all 
mv  bees  had  done  as  well  as  that  one, 
whnt  a  profit  I  would  have!"  Yet  he 
paid  IK)  more  attention  to  the  matter  and 
kept  on  the  same  way  another  season 
with  a  poor  lot  of  bees,  while  had  he 
reared  (pK  ens  from  that  one  and  super- 
seded :dl  the  others  from  this  strain,  all 
would  have  done  as  well,  for,  as  a  rule, 
queens  du];licate  themselves  in  all  their 
daughters.  There  may  be  .some  change 
ill  the  nature  of  thi-ir  bees,  o  ving  to  mat- 
ing with  poor  drones  but  these  cm  be  se- 
lected as  well  as  queens. 

I  have  not  mentioned  all  of  the  good 
points  in  the  book  by  any  means,  and  the 
reader  can  do  himself  and  the  author  a 
benefit  by  sending  50  cents  for  the  book 
to  E.  A.  Morgan,   Cliii  pewa    Falls,    Wis- 


FINE   FARM    LANDS. 


Wisconsin  is  noted  for  its  fine  cro]is, 
excellent  markets,  pure  w.iter  and  health- 
ful elimale. 

You  can  buy  a  farm  on  easy  terms  in 
Wisconsin  ah.ngthe  line  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railwav  for  less 
than  vou  can  rent  one  f(^r  three  years  in 
any  of  the  E  istern  stales.  Now  is  the 
time  to  invest 

Address  F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passen- 
ger .\gent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway,  Chicago,   111 


TRAIN   TOOK    ITS   OWN    PHOTOGRAPH. 

A  large,  liand.some  engraving,  iS  x  28 
inches,  has  been  made  of  •"The  Burling- 
ton's Number  One"  while  going  at  60 
miles  an  hour  between  Chicago  and  Hen- 
ver.  It  is  the  best  picture  of  a  train  in 
motion  ever  taken,  and  "ihe  irain  took 
the  picture  itsi  If  "  This  is  explained  in 
a  folder  which  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. Price  of  large  engraving,  20 
cents.  Postage  stamps  wdl  do.  Address 
P.  S  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  209  Adams  Street, 
Chicago, 
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h:eddon  cases ^ 

1  have  over  loo  of  the  IleiUloii,  oUl-style  section 
cases,  that  are  well-made  and  painted,  have  beeii 
well  cared  for,  and  are  practically  as  good  as  new 
that  I  offer  at  15  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 

Root's  Goods 


In  Central  Michigan,  the  best  and  cheapest  place 
to  buy.  A  copy  of  Advaxced  Bee-Culture 
given  with  every  order  of  $10.00  or  over.  Send 
for  list.    W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich 

pusens  You  Should  Have. 

Sec  March  Review  for  particulars.  Carniolan 
iineens.  Tested  j2. 00  each;  Jio.oo  for  six;  $18.00 
for  one  dozen.  After  June  ijlh,  untested,  single 
iiueen,  $1.00,  $5.50  for  six;  $10.00  for  dozen. 
Postage  stamps  taken  for  fraciions  of  a  dollar. 
(Jueens  are  duty  free  to  .he  United  States. 
Address 

R.  F.  HOLTERMAy,  (Mgr.  Bee  Dept.) 
BOW  PARK  Co.,  Limited, 

Box  SS  Brantkori),  Ont.,  Canada. 


CAR  LOAD  BUYERS 

of  Bee  Hives,  and  all  kinds  of  bee  supplies  as 
well  as  consumers,  will  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  let  me  know  their  needs.  I  sell  to  the  job- 
bing trade  all  over  the  world.  I  have  financial 
interests  and  business  contracts  with  iwo  of 
the  largest  factories  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  being  sole  proprietor  of  a  small  plant 
of  my  own.  One  of  my  factories  is  cutting 
12,000,000  feet  of  lumber  this  year.  I  want  your 
business.    Address,  for  a  catalogue, 

W.  H.  PUTNAM.   River  FalLs,  Wis. 


I  am  advertising  for  B.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bouj^ht  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  mjself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kinfl,  I  should  be  glad  to  .send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  de.s- 
criptive  circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

\V.  Z.  HorCHixsoN,  Flint,  Mich. 


Only  I50 

to 

California 
and  Back 


and 


25 1**  Denver 

and  Return. 


First  class  round  trip,  open  to 

everybody;   $50  from  Chicago  to 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Via  the  Santa  Fe. 

Corresponding  rales  from  all 

points  east; 

On  account  of  Imperial  Council, 

Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

On  sale  May  27  to  June  8. 

Tickets  good  for  return  in  60  days. 

Also  rate  of  I25  for  the  round  trip  from 

Chicago  to  Denver,  Colo. 

On  account  of  the  National  Association 

of  Bee-keepers  in  September. 

Only  line  under  one  management 

all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  California. 

Only  line  for  both  Grand  Canyon  of 

Arizona  and  Yosemite. 

Only  line  to  California  with  Harvey 

meal  service. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

F.  T.  HENDRY,    General  Agent  of  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  R'y. 

151  Griswold  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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We  \/^.T)t 

Every  reader  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Review  to  have  atrial  read- 
ing of  the 

RocKy    /^ouptzvin 

Bee    Jourozvl. 

If  you  want  all  the  bee  news 
of  the  great  alfalfa  region,  or  if 
you  are  interested  in  the  co- 
operation and  organization  of 
bee-keepers,  you  should  sub- 
scribe for  it 

5p^clal     Off^r— Send     us 

lo  cents  and  we  will  send  you 
the  Journal  three  months. 
Then,  if  you  don't  I'.ke  it,  stop 
it.  Address, 

RocKy  A\ountaii7 

B^^  Journzvl 
Boulcl^r,  Colo. 


|iii!ir 

iiNiiiiii 


Of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory 
fully  equiped  with  the  latest 
machinery,  located  right  in  a 
pine  and  basswood  region,  and 
can  furnish  hives,  sections, 
frames,  separators,  shipping 
cases,  etc. ,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Making  his  own 
foundation  enables  him  to  sell 
very  close.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices  before  buying,  and 
see  how  you  may  save  money, 
time  and  freight.  Bee-keepers' 
supplies  of  all  kinds  kept  in 
stock.  12-99-t 


Car  Lo^cl^ 

of 

Hooey. 

Mammouth  Honey  Associa- 
tions, and  the  value  of  different 
fields,    are     described     in    the 

Fzvcific  Bee  Journal. 

The  correspondences  of  this 
journal  are  the  producers  of 
tons  of  honey.  It  also  gives 
Nevada,  Utah,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Arizona  and  Colorado. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy. 

Pzicific  Bee  Jourpzvl, 

23  7  E.  4tb  St.  Uos  Angeles. 


Dittrner's 
Foupd^tiop 

Retail— WboI«5ZkIe— Jobbing. 

Having  increased  my  shoi>room, 
put  in  power  and  a  new  set  of  ma- 
chines, I  am  now  producing  a  better 
article  than  ever,  with  unlimited  ca- 
pacity to  meet  orders.  I  use  a  process 
that  produces  every  essenti.\l  nec- 
essary to  make  it  the  best  and  most 
desirable  in  all  respects.  'My  process 
and  automati-  machines  are  my  own 
inventions,  which  enable  me  to  sell 
foundation,  and  w.  rk  w.vx  into 
FOTTNi).\rioN  FOR  CASH  at  prices  that 
are  the  lowest.  I  make  a  specialty  of 
working  up  Wholesale  and  Jobbing 
IvOts  of  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash. 
If  you  have  "  ax  by  the  loolbs.  or  ton, 
let  me  hear  from  you.  Catalog  giving 

Pull   I-io«   of  Supplies 

with  prices  and  samples,    free   upon 
application.    Beeswax  wanted. 


GUS  DITTA\ER, 

August?^,  Wisconsin. 


'^'IlillK 
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PATEINT,  BINGHAM  SMOKEIRS.  24 
VEIARS  the:  BEISl"  CATALOG  FREZEI, 
F.       BINGHAM,        FARWELL,       MICH 


We  are  heudqiiarter.s  for  the 

Albino  JBees, 

the  best  in  the   world.     If   you   are   looki'  g   for 
l>ees  that  gather   the    most   honey,   and   are   the 

fentlest  of  all  bees,  buy  the  Albinos.  I  can  also 
urnish  Italians,  but  orders  stand  50  tn  i  in  favor 
of  the  Albino.  Select  tested  Albino  queens,  be- 
fore June  ist,  for  breeding,  ^4.00;  tested;  $2.50; 
untested,  5i.oo.     Italians,  Ji.oo. 

I  have  located  an  ai  iary  near  Rocky  Ridge, 
Md.,  and  most  of  my  queens  will  be  shipped 
from  Rock,  Ridge.  Other -upplies  will  be  ship- 
ped from  Hagerstown.  Md.  Address  me  at 
Rocky  Ridge,  Md.,  for  inieen.s. 


s.  WAii^eDTine: 


4-o2-;,t. 


Hagerstown,  Md. 


QUEENSQUEENS 

Now  ready  to  ship;  bred  from  a  superior  strain 
of  the  golden  and  t.  e  leather  colored  stock;  from 
the  most  note  1  queen  breeders  of  America. 
Their  tongues  are  I'^ng  enough  to  get  the  honey. 
They  are  the  largest,  the  finest  looking  and  very 
prolific.  None  better.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. 

Tested,  $2.00;  select,  $2  75;  best,  S400;  untested, 
one  lor  5:  00:  six  for  S5.00;  tweU'e  for  $9.00. 
Full  colony,  with  a  $2.00  tested  queen,  $6.00; 
three-frame  nucleus,  without  queen,  $2.00;  two- 
frame  nucleus,  St. 50.  Add  price  of  queen  wanted 
to  price  of  nucleus.  Write  for  circular  or  for 
di.scounts  on  large  orders. 


5-02-3t 


T.  .S.  HAIX,  Jasper,  Ga. 


VICTOR'S 

Strain  of  Italians  Awarded  the  Diploma  as  Being 
the  Best  Bees  at  the  Pan  American 

See  what  Mr.  Orel  L.  Hershiser,  Supt.  of  the  Apiarian  Dept.  says  of  them. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  August  30th,  1901. 

My  dear  Victor:— Queen  and  nucleus  arrived  safely  yesterday;  made  entrance  to 
nucleus  and  allowed  them  to  fly  yesterday  P.  M.  Transferred  them  to  Dovetailed  hive 
this  morning  without  sinoke,  and  handled  them,  patting  them  on  the  back,  and  I 
never  saw  such  quiet  and  docile  bees.  If  their  working  qualities  are  as  superior  as 
their  handling,  I  am  prepared  to  sayjo?/  have  the  best  bees  I  ever  met;  which  would 
include  some  25  or  30  different  breeders  and  all  the  well  known  races. 

Yours  truly,  OREL  L.   HERvSHISER. 

Mr.  \V.  Z.  Hutchinson,  President  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' Association,  and 
judge  of  the  bee-exhibit  at  the  Pan  American,  says. 

Friend  Victor: — Yours  of  the  30th  ult  came  duly  to  hand.  Yes;  your  bees  were 
awarded  a  diploma,  which  was  the  highest  award  made  to  an  individual  exhibitor. 
I  don't  know  as  I  can  make  any  particular  statement  in  regard  to  your  bees,  except 
that  they  pleased  me  the  best  of  any  that  were  there. 

As  ever  yours,-  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

I  am  still  booking  orders  for  queens  of  this  superior  strain,  at  catalogue  prices, 
for  spring  delivery.     First  come,  first  served.     Send  for  price  lists. 


W.  0.  Victor, 


QUEEN    1 
Specialist  J 


Wharton,  Texas. 
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Styles  in  Stationery. 


-V^^^^f^^pt^^^-q^KT*^ 


There  are  styles  in  stationery,  just  as 
there  are  styles  in  clothing.  As  a  man 
selects  clothing  of  a  style  suitable 
and  appropriate  to  his  business  or  calling, 
so  should  he  choose  his  stationery.  Pro- 
fessional men,  such  as  lawers,  doctors, 
dentists,  etc.,  usually  have  a  small  card, 
in  plain,  gothic  type,  in  the  upper,  left 
hand  corner  of  their  letter  heads.  Peo- 
ple in  private  life,  if  they  have  printed 
stationery,  usually  follow  the  same  style. 
Business  men,  dealers,  manufacturers, 
and  the  like,  usually  have  something 
more  elaborate;  either  lithographed,  or 
else  something  after  the  style  shown  on 
the  opposite  page. 

After  the  style  has  been  decided  upon, 
then  comes  the  question  of  paper,  type, 
ink,  etc.,  and  much  depends  upon  the 
printer  who  moulds  the  type,  ink  and 
paper  into  a  perfect  whole. 

Every  business  man  should  remember 
that  his  stationery  is  his  representative, 
and  it  makes  a  good,  or  a  bad,  or  no  im- 
pression at  all — and  the  latter  is  practical- 
ly a  bad  impression.  Consciously,  or  un- 
consciously, we  get  an  impression  of  a 
man  or  a  fi-m,  by  the  stationery  used. 
Stationery  should  not  only  be  appropri- 
ate in  style,  but  it  should  be  neat,  attract- 
tive  and  as  handsome  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it — handsome,  but  not  gaudy.  It 
is  money  well  spent.  Enterprising,  pro- 
gressive,   prosperous    firms   never   make 


the  mistake  of  using  cheap  stationery. 
If  you  feel  the  force  of  the  above  state- 
ments, and  wish  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  neat,  tasty 
appropriate  stationery,  allow  me  to  say 
that  I  am  making  a  specialty  of  fine  office 
stationery,  and  have  just  added  another 
new  series  of  type  to  my  outfit.  It  is  call- 
ed Sylvan  Text,  and  appears  in  the  letter 
head  shown  upon  the  opposite  page. 
The  tint  block  of  comb  was  made  from  a 
photo,  taken  by  myself,  and  is  printed 
with  Aluminium  ink.  For  apiarian  sta- 
tionery, I  consider  it  appropriate  and 
beautiful.  The  paper  used  is  \'oucher 
Bond,  and  it  can  be  obtained  in  different 
colors,  such  as  primrose,  goldenrod,  rose, 
opaline  and  a  very  delicate  blue.  I  can 
send  samples  ot  work  done  in  any  of 
these  colors. 

Letter  heads,  8 jt^  X  ii  inches  in  size, 
and  printed  in  the  style  shown  upon  the 
opposite  page,  are  worth  I5.00  per  1,000. 
The  work  has  to  be  run  through  the  press 
three  times,  and  fed  carefully  to  secure 
perfect  register,  but  its  beauty  amply 
repays  the  cost. 

If  you  wish  for  bill  heads,  statements, 
cards,  circulars,  etc.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  you  and  give  prices. 
Orders  will  be  greatly  appreciated;  and  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  filling  them — 
in  sending  you  the  fresh,  clean,  beauti- 
fully printed  sheets. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  FUnt,  Michigan. 
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Advanced  Bee'CulTure 


Is  a  hook  of  iieai  iv  100  papes  ( the  size  of  the  Review)  that  I  wrote 
and  pulilished  in  1S91;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  gathered  the  infor- 
mation that  it  contains.  For  15  years  I  was  a  practical  bee-keeper, 
producing  tons  of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey;  rearing  and  selling 
thousands  of  queens,  reading  all  of  the  bee  books  and  journals,  attend- 
ing all  the  conventions  and  fairs,  visiting  bee-keepers,  etc.,  etc. 
Then  I  began  publishing  the  Review,  and,  for  several  years,  each  issue 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  special  topic;  the  best  bee- 
keepers of  the  countr3'  giving  their  views  and  experience.  Advanced 
Bke  Culture  is  really  the  summing  up  of  these  first  few  j^ears  of 
special  topic  numbers  of  the  Review;  that  is,  from  a  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  views  of  the  most  progressive  men,  and  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  same  in  the  light  of  my  experience  as  a  bee- 
keeper, I  have  described  in  plain  and  simple  language  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  advanced  methods  of  managing  an  apiary,  iox  profit, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  through  the  entire  year. 

.\  new  and  revised  edition,  which  includes  the  improvements  of 
the  past  ten  vears,  will  be  out  June  ist.  It  will  be  as  handsome  a  lit- 
tle book  as  ever  was  printed.  The  paper  is  heavy,  extra  machine 
finished,  white  book,  and  there  will  be  several  colored  plates  printed 
on  heavy  enameled  paper.  For  instance,  the  one  showing  a  comb 
badlv  afTected  with  foul  brood  will  be  printed  in  almost  the  exact  color 
of  an  old  comb.  The  cover  will  be  enameled  azure,  printed  in  three 
colors. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.  The  Review  for  one  year,  and  the  book 
for  only  $1.25.  You  can  send  in  your  order  now,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  book  is  out,  a  copy  will  be  mailed  you. 

\V.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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MIGHIGAN 

Headquarters  for  G.  B.  Lewis  Co's.  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies.     DadanVs  Foundation. 

We   have   the   largest   stock  of  supplies  in  the  Stale,  and  can  ship  on  one  day's  notice.     Send  for 
our  48  -  page,  illustrated  catalogue,  and  give  us  a  trial  order.  5-02-tf 

L.  C.  WOODMAN,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Bees  Wanted 


I  will  furnish  .shipping  boxes  and  will  pay 
Ji. 00  cash,  or  $1.25  in  trade,  for  all  prime,  first 
swarms  free  on  board  at  your  Express  office. 
Send  me  all  you  can  get.     :\iay  and  June  only. 

Regarding  the  superiority  of  my 

IMPERIAL  STRAIN  OF  RED  CLOVER  BEES, 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following:— 

Whittemore,   Mich.,  Oct.  21st,  1901. 
Mr.  A.  D.  D.  WOOD, 

Dear  sir: — I  thought  I  would  write  and 
tell  you  how  I  got  along  with  the  queens  I  bought 
of  you.  I  got  them  introduced  to  old  colonies 
that  had  swarmed  .seven  days  before,  c\Uting  out 
all  queen  cells.  They  g  awed  the  queens  and 
bets  out  in  due  time,  and  never  even  killed  any 
of  the  workers.  The  hi  es  are  full  of  Italian 
bees,  and  I  believe  they  are  going  to  be  dandies. 
I  gave  them  supers  of  unfinished  sections,  the 
last  week  of  the  honey  flow,  and  they  filled  them 
out,  and  capped  the  honey  as  white  as  any  blacks 
ever  could.  I  am  more  than  pleased  wilh  them. 
EDWARD    WII,SON. 

Now  friends  you  can  have  just  such  queens. 
Hundreds  of  good  bee-keepers  got  them  last 
season.     You  ought  not  to  be  without  your  share. 

The  price  will  be,  in  June,  Ji.oo  for  on  'untest- 
ed: 12  for  Sio.oo.  Tested,  S2.00  each;  or,  12  for 
$20. 00.  After  July  1,  75c  for  one  unle  ted,  or$i.50 
for  one  tested. 

SECTIONS. 

The  whitest  Wisconsin  can  produce,  the 
smoothest  machi  ery  can  polish,  in  fact,  the 
finest  sections  made. 

A.  D.  D.  WOOD  Lansing,  Mich. 

Michigan  Phone  786. 

I  also  deal  in  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Circulars 
free. 

Please  meiuion  the  Reuieuk 


— If  you  are  going  to— 

BUY  A  BUZZ -SAW, 

write  to  tlie  editor  of  the  Keview.  He  has  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  liapi>.v  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


A  COOL  MILLION 

Of  Snowj'  Wisconsin     Sections,   and   10,000  Bee 
Hives,   readv   for  prompt   shipment.     Send   for 
catalogue— its  free.     R.  H.  SCHMIDT  &  Co. 
Sheboj-gan,  Wis. 


NUCI^HUS   coi^oNins, 

Queens,  strawberry  plants.   Bee-Keepers' 
Review  and  tested  queen,  lt.50.     See  cir- 
cular.        J.  A.  MICHAEL 
R.  R.    No.  6  Winchester,    Ind. 


Root's  Goods 

at  Root's  prices,  are  handled  by  D.  COOUEY 
SC  5>Ofi,  Kendall,  Mich.  Catalog  free  Can  fur- 
nish A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 


^;s«;^^:s^^^^"'<^rx<^:^^vi»:;^:;^^^ 


Wh)'  handle  sections  twice  over 
when  by  the  use  of  the  Rauchfuss. 
Combined 

Section-Press 

and  Foundation  Fastener,  you  can 
put  the  .sections  together  and  fill 
them  with  foundation  all  at  one 
operation.  You  can  see  a  picture 
of  this  machine  on  page  5 1  of  the 
Feb.  Review,  and  you  can  get  a 
complete  description,  together 
with  the  testimonials  of  prominent 
bee  keepers  who  have  used  it,  by 
writing  to  Frank  Rauchfuss,  1440 
Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


'^^^'..^s^^^:^^v<^:;^s^^^;^^;^i»'^^-^> 
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paoe:  Sc  i_von,  manufactu- 
reirs  of  and  deialeirs  in 
apiarian  supplies,  n  ei  w 
london,  nazis.  \a/ri"tf  for 
OUR  fre:e:,  nfw,  illustra- 

D   CATALOG  Sc  PR  I  O  EI  LIST 


National  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association. 

Objects   of  the  Association. 


To  promote   and   protect   the    interests  of  its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of   honey. 


Annual  Membership,  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
\v.  z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
President. 

O.    L.    HKRSHISER,    Btl-K.ALO.    N.    V. 

Vice  President 
Dr.  A    B.  MASON,  Toledo,  O. 

.Secretary. 

Kl'GENE  SECok.  Forest  City,  Iowa 
Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Hoard  of  Directors. 


E.  Whitcomb.  Friend,  Neb. 

W.  /,.  Hl'TCHiNSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
A.  I.   Root.  Medina.  <). 

R.   C     .\iKiN,    Loveland.  Colo. 

P.  H.  Elwooi).  Starkville,  X.  Y. 
E    R.  Root,  Medina,  O. 
T.  (1.  Nk\v.%[.\n.  S.tu   Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  M.  DooLiTTLK.  Borodino.  N    Y. 
W.  F.  M.\RKS,  Chapinville,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  HA.MB.-\fon,  Escondido,  Cal. 
C.  P.  I).4DAXT.  Hamilton,  Ills. 
C.  C.  MiLLiiR,  Marengo,  Ills 


Kvery  bee-keeper  knows  the   worth   of 

A  Good  QueePf 

knows  tile  worth  of  a  go*  1  strain  of  bees, 
also  knows  how  worthless  is  a  poor  queen 
and  inferior  bees.  Our  bees  rank  with 
the  first,  and  queens  stand  .second  to  none. 
Choice,  tested,  Italian  queens,  jti.oo 
each.  Orders  filled  by  return  mail.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  <j^uaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  J.  \V.  K.  SH.VW  &  CO.. 
3-91-tf  Loreauville,  La. 

Please  mention  the  Review, 


I    have    had    twenty     years   experience    as   a 


for  dealers.  I  breed  only  thiet-bniided  Italians. 
My  stock  is  cros-ed  on  imported  stock,  and  with 
the  famous  Root  long  tongue  queen.  Untested 
queen,  until  June  i.st,  75c;  select,  untested,  §1.00; 
tested,  51.25;  select,  tested,  for  breeders,  S2.00. 
20  percent,  discount  after  June  ist. 

4-02-3t  J.  D.  FOOSHE,     Coronaca,  S.  C. 

Pleas"  mention  the  Review. 


Bee  -  Supplies. 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 
512  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusive  bee-supply  house  in   Ind. 

Pieaf^  mention   *he  Review 


One  pound,  square,  flint  glass, 

HONEY   JARS 

with  patent,  air-tiglit  stoppers,  at  ^4.50  per  gross 
Shipped  from  New  York  or  from  factory. 
.Send  for  catalogue  to 

J.H.M  COOK.  62  Cortland  St.  N   Y.  City 


PANS 


There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  ill-health  that 
is  not  benefited  bj-  the  occasional  use  of 
a  R.  I.  P.  .\.  N.  S.  Tabule,  and  the  price,  10  for 
^s  cents,  does  not  bar  them  from  any  home  or 
justify  any  one  in  enduring  ills  that  are  easilA 
cured.     For  sale  by  Druggists. 


i6o 
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A\2iOy  Irnprovernept?  Tbis  Ye^r. 


We  have  made  many  improvements  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplies. 
The  following  are  some  of  them  :  Our  hives  are  made  of  one  grade  better  lumber 
than  heretofore,  and  all  that  are  sent  out  under  our  new  prices  will  be  supplied 
with  separators  and  nails.  The  Telescopic  has  a  new  bottom  board  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hive  stand  and  bottom  board,  and  is  supplied  with  slatted,  tinned  separators. 
The  Higginsville  Smoker  is  much  improved,  larger  than  heretofore,  and  better  mate- 
rial is  used  all  through.  Our  Latest  Process  Foundation  has  no  equal,  and  our  highly 
polished  sections  are  superb  indeed.  Send  five  cents  for  sample  of  these  two  articles, 
and  be  convinced.  The  Daisy  Foundation  Fastener — well,  it  is  a  daisy  now,  sure 
enough,  with  a  pocket  to  catch  the  dripping  wax,  and  a  treadle  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  bj'  the  foot. 

Tbe    Hecldoo   Hive. 

Another  valuable  adjunct  to  our  manu- 
facture is  the  Heddon  Hive.  Wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  all  round 
hive  ever  put  upon  the  market;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Heddon  to  the  end 
that  we  can  supply  these  hives;  and  the 
right  to  use  them  goes  with  the  hives. 

Honey    Extrevctors. 

Our  Honey  Extractors  are  highly  orna- 
mental, better  manufactured;  and, .while 
the  castings  are  lighter,  the}-  are  more 
durable  than  heretofore,  as  they  are  made 
of  superior  material. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  which  is  much  improved, 
being  brimf I. i  of  good  things  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our  land, 
and  we  are  now  making  of  it  more  of  an  illustrated  journal  than  heretofore.  Price! 
only  50  cts.  per  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper.     Address 

Hiq;girjsville,  t\o.. 
E^$t  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


LEAHY  A\fg.  <oO., 


Listen  !  Take 
my  advice 
and  buy  your 
bee  supplies! 
of  August 
Weiss;  he  has 
tons  and  tons  of  the  verj'  finest 

FOUNDATION 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  W:BISS, 
Greenville,  Wisconsin. 


If  the 

Is  mentioned  when  answering 
an  advertisement  in  its  columns 
a  favor  is  conferred  upon  botn 
the  publishei  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  former  by  rais- 
ing his  journal  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  advertiser:  and  it  en- 
ables the  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  ' '  I  saw  your  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to  advertisers. 


^^^^^^^^ 


Bee -Keepers    m   Ho  pish-Bone 


Save  money  by  buying  hives, 
sections,  brood  frames,  extrac- 
tors, smokers  and  everything 
else  you  need  of  the 

W.  T.  Falconer  A\f5[.  Go., 

J.A.MKSTOWN,    N.  Y. 

i;.'rj;r"Our  goods  are  guaranteed 
of  superior  quality  in  every  way. 
Send  for  our  large  illustrat- 
ed catalog  and  copy  of  The 
American  Bee-Keeper,  a  month- 
ly for  all  bee-keepers;  50c  a 
year,  (now  in  12th  year;  11.  E. 
Hill  editor.  J 

W.  M.  Gerrish.  East  Noting- 
ham,  N.  H.,  carries  a  full  line 
of  our  goods  at  catalog  prices. 
Order  of  him  and  save    freight. 


Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  I'ery  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wring 
brond  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    wired. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
J.    VAfl    DEOSEfl, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 
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We  want 


to  sell  you  bee-keepers'  supplies, 
to    give    3'ou    entire   satisfaction. 


For  these  reasons  we  deal  in   Root's  Goods,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
Our  specialties— jffives,  Sections  and  Comb  Foundation.  Cash  paid  for  beeswax. 

,.o,.tf  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bell  Branch,   Mich. 


Honey  Queens. 

Did  you   know   that  1  am  seeking  to  give   my 
customers  the  best  possible  ser\'ice? 
Did  you  know  that  I  have  as  good,  or 

Better  Queens, 

than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere? 

Many  have  found  this  out,  and  continue  my 
best  customers.  ^      ,.  u 

I  am  breeding,  in  .separate  yards,  the  golden, 
and  the  leather  colored,  honey  queens,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  the  following 

LOW    PRICES. 

Untested  queens,  75  cts,  each;  six  for  S4-90- 
Tested  queens,  $1.00  each:  six  for  S5  00.  Write 
for  discounts  on  quantities.  Breeders  of  either 
variety  the  very  best,  such  as  I  would  use  to  re- 
stock an  apiary,  S2.50.  Breeders  that  produce 
faultless,  five-banded  bees,  $5  00  each. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Texas. 


—  If  you  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE  -  WRITER, 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has  an 
Odell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 


Honey  Queens  From  Texas. 

Untested  queens  trom  these  races,  3-  and  ,s- 
banded  Italians,  Cyprians,  Albinos  and  Holy- 
Innds-  bred  in  their  purity  from  5  to  20  miles 
apart.  February  and  March,  $1.00  each,  or  $9  00 
perdoz.  AU  other  months,  75c  each;  $4.25  for 
six- or  vS.oo  per  doz.  Tested  queens  from  51.50 
to  Vs.oo  each.  Bree  'ers,  from  S2.00  to  Sio.oo. 
each.  Nuclei  and  bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Willie  Atchley,  Beeville,  Tex. 

Pleas-   < .'■•"   '".-  Hi-.uiew. 

Queens  and  Nuclei. 

We  have  the  finest  .strain  of  the  superior  long 
tongued  Italians  in  America.  Untested  queens, 
afier  May  i,  Ji.oo  each;  01  six  for  $5.00.  Te.-ited, 
«;i  25-  Select  tested.  $3.00.  Two-frame  nucleus 
and  untested  queen,  $2.50;  three-frame  nucleus 
and  queen,  53.25.  Root's  bee  supplies  for  sale. 
Send  for  catalog  and  circular  describing  our  sup- 
erior queens  and  how  to  get  a  select  queen  free. 
PRESTON  STORE  .a^nd  PRODUCE  CO. 
Dority,  Preston  Co.,  W.  Va. 


THE 

A.  /.  ROOT  00., 

JO  VINE  ST.,  RHIL.ADELPHIA,  PA 

BEE  -  SURRLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to   save   you    freight. 


EaMy  Queens. 

I  have  Ita'ians  the  eqaal  of  any.  I  rear  queen.-* 
in  full  colonies  bj'  the  best  known  methods. 
I  can  funii.sh  queens  early — in  March,  if  you 
want  them.  Tesied  queens,  5200;  untested,  |i.oo; 
six  for  55.00;  twelve  tor  S9.00.  i-02-6t. 

Discounts  on  large  orders. 

RUFUS    CHRISTIAN,  Meldrin,  Ga. 
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1  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers.  I 

3  TYPE  WRITTEN.  t 

-\  E 

r-niTir.riECiBEiPriCBicjncGP.rEEriririrtrr 

The  names  of  my  customerB,  and  of  those  aek 
ing  for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thousand  all 
arranged  alphabeticaUy  (in  the  largest  States) . 
and,  although  this  list  has  been  secured  at  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  doUars,  1  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  J2.00  per  thousand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  KJOO,  but 
I  now  have  a  type  writer,  and.  by  using  the 
manifold  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.0(i. 
A  manufacturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  lie  accom- 
modated. Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 


Arizona    46 

Ark 130 

Ala -(O 

Calif.  .  378 
Co  10..  228 
C;anada  846 
('onn...  162 

Dak 25 

Del 18 

Fla .   ...  loo 

Ga 90 

Ind 744 

Ills W)0 

Iowa.   .  800 


Ky..   .      182  N.  C 60 

Kans..     350  New  Mex 26 

La ;i8  Oregon T04 

Mt)  .        500  Ohio 1,120 

Minn..    334  Penn 912 

Mich. .1,770  R.  1 4« 

Mass..     275  B.  C 40 

Md     ...  94  Tenn   176 

Maine,    200  Tex 270 

MisB..   .  70  Utah 68 

N.  Y..  1,322  Vt 160 

Neb....  345         Va I82 

N.  J....  130         W.  Va  172 

•N.  H....126         Wash 128 

Wis 500 

W,  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Kven-  bee-keeper  who  has  had  experience 
with  several  strains  of  bees  knows  that  some  are 
far  superior  to  others — that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  bees,  just  as  there  are  scrub  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  poviUry. 

i,et  me  give  my  own  experience:  Years  ago, 
while  living  at  Rogersville,  I  mad^  a  specialty  of 
rearing  queens  for  sale.  Before  engaging  in 
this  work,  I  bought  queens,  and  Italianized,  not 
only  my  own  bees,  but  all  within  three  miles  of 
my  apiary.  In  buj-ing  those  queens  I  think  I 
patronized  nearly  every  breeder  in  the  United 
States;  and,  even  in  those  j-ears  of  inexperience, 
I  was  not  long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in 
the  different  strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from 
one  particular  breeder  produced  bees  that  de- 
lighted me  greatly.  They  were  just  plain,  dark, 
three-banded  Italians,  but,  as  workers,  I  have 
never  seen  them  eqvialcd.  They  seemed  posses- 
sed of  a  steadj-,  quiet  determination  that  enabled 
them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  the  others. 
Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  ne%'er  seen.  Their 
honey  was  capped  with  a  snowj'  whiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addition,  they 
were  hardy.  If  any  bees  came  through  the  win- 
ter, it  was  colonies  of  this  strain.  They  came  as 
near  being  ideal  bees  as  any  I  have  ever  posses- 
sed. ■  All  this  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago; 
but,  several  times  since,  I  have  bought  queens 
of  this  breeder,  and  I  always  found  this  strain 
of  l>ees  possessed  of  those  .same  good  qualities- 
industry,  gentleness,  hardiness  and  a  disposition 
to  cap  their  honey  white.  I  frequently  corres- 
jwnded  with  this  breeder,  and  with  those  who 
had  l)ought  queens  of  him,  and,  finally,  I  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  had  a  strain  of 
bees  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  stock. 
Whether  this  superiority  results  from  length  of 
tongue,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  the  past  year,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  no  l>ees  have  been  found  with  greater 
tongue-length. 

This  breeder  had  always  advprti.sed  in  a  quiet, 
unassuming  sort  of  way,  nothing  iti  proportion 
lo  what  the  quality  of  his  stock  would  have  war- 
ranted, when,  two  years  ago,  I  decided  that  I 
could  help  him,  and  benefit  my  readers,  at  a 
profit  to  myself,  by  advertising  these  bees  in  a 
manner  befittingly  energetic.     I  put  the  price  at 


$1.50,  but  the  conditions  were  such  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  loss  to  fall  upon  a  purchaser. 
The  queens  sent  out  were  young  queens  just  be- 
ginning to  lay,  but  I  guaranteed  safe  arrival, 
safe  introduction,  purity  of  mating,  and  satis- 
faction to  the  extent  that,  any  time  within  two 
years,  a  purchaser  could  return  the  queen  for 
any  cause  whatever,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
her,  and  his  money  would  be  refunded,  and  50 
cents  additional  sent  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 
I  have  sold  several  hundred  queens,  sending 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  return  the  money  in  just  one 
INSTANCE.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  no  other 
complaint  has  been  made,  for  there  have  been 
others,  but  in  the  other  cases  purchasers  have 
very  kindly  allowed  me  to  send  other  queens 
in  place  of  those  that  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 
Even  with  the  best  of  stock  and  management 
there  will  occasionally  be  a  poor  queen.  Possi- 
bly long  journeys  by  mail  have  some  bearing 
upon  this  part  of  the  question.  loesses  in  ship- 
ment are  not  serious;  losses  in  introduction  are 
not  .serious,  unless  it  is  during  the  dearth  be- 
tween the  summer  and  fall  honey-flows;  mis- 
mated  queens  are  not  worth  considering,  they 
don't  exceed  one  percent.;  but  all  of  these  losses 
have  cheerfully  been  made  good,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  good  in  the  future. 

As  to  testimonials,  regarding  thei'-  superior- 
ity, I  could  fill  page  after  page  with  them.  I 
have  occasionally  published  a  few,  but  what  is 
the  use  ?  Any  one  can  try  this  strain  without 
taking  a  particle  of  risk. 

From  the  very  first,  the  demand  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  opening  of  the 
season  usually  finds  me  with  at  least  200  orders 
on  hand.  Any  one  wishing  to  try  one  of  the.se 
queens,  ought  to  order  it  some  little  time  in 
advance,  as  orders  are  booked  and  filled  in  rota- 
tion. I  am  still  offering  them  at  the  same  price 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  before  viz., 
J1.50  for  a  queen  alone,  fully  guaranteed  as 
above  stated,  or  a  queen  and  the  Review  for  one 
year  for  only  $2.00.  This  offer  is  open  to  either 
old  or  new  subscribers.  If  you  wish  to  try 
one  of  these  queens,  better  se  nd  in  yotir  order 
together  with  a  subscription  to  the  Review- 
remember,   $2.00  pays    for  both. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,   Flint,  Michigan 
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QUEENS 


Buy  them  of  H.  G.  Qiiirin,  the  largest  queen 
breeder  in  the  North.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
tell  u,s  our  .stock  is  extra  tine;  Editor  York  of 
the  A.  B.  J.,  says  he  has  good  reports  from  our 
stock  from  time  to  time;  while  J.  I.,.  Gandy,  of 
Humboldt.  Neb.,  has  secured  over  400  pounds  of 
honey  (mostly  comb)  from  single  colonies  con- 
taining our  queens.  We  have  files  of  testimoni- 
als similar  to  the  above.  Our  .breeders  origin 
ated  from  the  highest  priced  long-tongued  red 
clover  qvieens  in  the  U.S. 

Fine  queens,  promptness  and  square  dealing, 
have  built  up  our  business,  which  was  establish- 
ed in  1888. 

Price  of  Golden  and  Leather  Colored  queens, 
before  July  I,  selected,  warrante  ,  $1.00;  six  for 
S5.00;  twelve  for  $9-50;  'ested,  Si. 50;  six  for  SS.oo; 
twelve  for  S15.00;  selected  tested,  $2.00;  six  for 
I10.50;  extra  selected,  tested,  the  best  that  money 
c-u  buy,  $4.00. 

We  guarantee  safe  arrival  to  any  State,  Conti- 
nental Island,  or  any  European  Country,  and 
can  fill  all  orders  promptly,  as  we  expect  to  keep 
three  to  five  hundred  queens  on  hand  ahead  of 
orders.  .Special  price  on  50  or  100.  Circular 
free.     Address  all  orders  to 

OUIRIN  THE  QUEEN  BREEDER 

4-02-6t  Parkertown,  Ohio. 

(Parkertown  is  a  P.  O.  Money  Order  office) 


Home-Made,  Foot-Power 
BOZZ-SAOl 


I  have  a  brother  in  an  adjoining  county  who 
has  made  and  sold  .several  foot-power  buzz- .saws. 
He  has  one  now  that  he  would  like  to  .sell.  He 
has  h'S  hives  made  for  this  season,  and  would 
rather  have  the  money  than  the  saw — besides,  if 
he  sells  this  saw  now  he  can  have  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  making  another  next  winter.  The 
frame  is  of  hard  wood,  very  much  like  the  one 
illu.strated  in  Roofs  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  It 
has  a  heavy  iron  balance  wheel,  besides  a  piilley 
for  the  belt.  The  mandrel  is  a  trifle  heavier 
than  the  S3. 50  mandrel  sold  by  A.  I  R«  ot.  There 
is  a  parallel  gauge  and  a  cut-off  gauge.  The 
table  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a 
screw.  The  whole  machine  is  very  substantial 
and  well  made  as  I  know  from  having  .seen  it 
and  run  it  myself.  Although  it  has  been  in  use, 
for  making  his  own  hives,  some  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  strictly  as  good  as  new.  in  fact,  runs 
all  the  easier,  and  he  will  sell  it  for  only  $20  00. 
For  my  own  use  I  would  rather  have  it  than  a 
new  Barnes  that  costs  S35  00.  Yes,  and  there  is 
a  .six-inch  emery  wheel,  that  cost  S2.00,  for 
sharpening  tools,  that  will  be  thrown  in.  If 
yon  wish  to  Luy  this  saw,  send  the  order  and 
money  to  me,  and  I'll  see  that  the  saw  is  shipped 
at  once.     W.Z.HUTCHINSON,    Flint,    Mich. 


r^ake  Youp  0\A/^n  Hives. 


3ee  '^  Keepers 

Will  save  money  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making- 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for   Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO., 

384  Ruby  St., 

Rockford,     Ills. 

3  02-I2t 
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A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 

$1.00  A  YEAR, 
w.  z.  HDTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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DEFYING  FOUL  BROOD. 

BY.    M.    A.    GILL. 

Some  Details  Regarding  the  Plan  of  Wholesale  Shaking 
for  Freeing  an  Apiary  of  the  Pest. 


Diseases,  desperate  grown,  by  desperate  appliance  are  reliev'd,  or  not  at  all — Shakespeare. 


EDITOR  Review — You  have  asked  me 
if  I  approve  of  the  plan  of  shaking  off 
every  colony,  letting  them  build  new 
combs,  as  the  best  method  to  keep  an 
apiary  free  from  foul  brood,  and  how  I 
would  proceed. 

TWO   REMEDIES   FOR    FOUL   BROOD. 

Replying  to  these  questions,  I  will  say, 
I  have  only  two  remedies  for  foul  brood 
(except  an  occasional  colony  by  the 
starvation  plan),  and  they  are  fire  and 
the  shaking  off  plan.  As  to  whether  I 
would  shake  off  if  e'^rv  colony  depends  up- 
on the  hives,  conditions  of  the  combs, 
and  the  extent  that  the  apiary  has  been 
exposed. 

If  I  had  an  apiary  in  which  the  combs 
were  straight,  and  the  hives  uniform,  and 
I  knew  that  the  exposure  had  not  been 
great,  I  would  carefully  watch,  and  mark 


every  colony,  and  shake  them  as  soon  as 
the  honey  flow  started.  I  would  still 
continue  to  carefully  examine  for  more, 
and  shake  the  bees  off  whenever  a  case 
developed.  I  would  keep  up  this  plan 
until  the  first  of  August, 

ONE   PECULI.\RITV    OF   FOUL   BROOD. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  this  dis- 
ease. To  illustrate:  We  will  say  that  an 
apiary  has  been  exposed  in  February 
and  March.  A  few  cases  will  develop  in 
April;  a  few  more  in  May;  and  others 
still  later.  There  seems  to  be  no  fixed 
period  of  iucubatioii  for  the  germs;  but 
when  the  heat  of  summer  comes,  the^t  is 
when  the  most  cases  develop.  More 
cases  will  show  up  in  June  than  in  both 
April  and  May;  but,  in  my  experience,  99 
percent,    should  develop   Vjy  July    15th. 
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No  bee-keeper  should  close  the  season 
with  foul  brood.  The  fall  is  the  time  to 
use  fire. 

I  have  one  apiary  of  about  loo  colonies, 
that  has  been  moved  to  a  healthy  location, 
that  I  shall  shake  or  drive  entirely.  The 
colonies  have  been  badly  exposed,  and 
are  in  boxes  and  old  lo-frame  hives. 
The  disease  is  just  beginning  to  develop, 
and  I  shall  shake  each  colony  into  a  new, 
8-frame  hive,  with  Hoffman  frames,  with 
one-inch  starters. 

WHEN   AND   HOW   TO   SHAKE   OFF 
THE     BEES. 

I  shall  proceed  as  follows:  As  soon  as 
the  honey  flow  is  well  on,  so  all  the  bees, 
both  young  and  old,  are  handling  noth- 
ing but  new  honey,  I  will  commence, 
say,  with  the  hives  containing  frames,  by 
moving  the  old  hive  back  and  setting  my 
new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  then  carefully 
look  over  the  combs  from  the  old  colony 
until  I  find  the  queen,  when  I  will 
shake  the  bees  from  another  comb, 
and  pick  ofif  the  queen  and  let  her  crawl 
in  with  them.  If  the  brood  is  hatching 
freely,  I  will  shake  as  many  as  four-fifths 
of  the  bees  into  the  new  hive.  If  the 
old  colony  has,  say,  five  frames  of  brood, 
I  put  a  little  extra  burlap  over  them  and 
carry  them  to  a  new  stand  where  I  let 
them  set  for  20  days.  If  there  are  not 
five  frames  of  brood,  I  will  double  the 
brood  and  bees  from  two  hives,  so  it  will 
make  a  satisfactory  colony  when  the 
brood  is  hatched,  20  days  hence. 

HOW   TO   DRIVE   THE   BEES   OUT   OF 
A    I,OT   OF   BOX   HIVES. 

In  this  way  I  will  go  over  all  the  frame- 
hives.  When  I  come  to  the  box-hives 
(which  are  usually  made  here  the  size  of 
either  an  8-  or  lo-frame  hive  with  slatted 
top  so  as  to  take  a  super)  wife  will  go 
along  and  take  off  the  covers,  and  I  will 
set  on  my  new  hives  until  we  get  about  a 
dozen,  then,  with  our  smoker  and  a  light 
hammer,  we  can  drive  the  whole  lot  as 
quickly  as  we  could  drive  07ie. 


The  quantitx'  and  conduct  of  the  bees 
in  the  new  hive  will  show  the  experienced 
bee  keeper  when  he  has  the  queen.  If 
you  drum  a  little  too  long,  you  may  have 
to  put  some  of  the  bees  back  into  the  old 
hive  or  box.  Be  sure  and  leave  enough 
bees  to  care  for  the  brood  but  710  more. 
Remember,  all  your  field  bees  are  in  the 
new  hive,  and  they  need  some  comb 
builders,  for  the  honey  flow  is  on,  and 
they  are  going  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves. 

The  boxes  are  set  away  the  same  as  the 
hives,  and  in  20  or  21  days  I  will  go  over 
the  same  thing. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  supply  the  old 
hives  with  queen  cells  from  an  apiary 
where  natural  swarming  is  allowed,  as 
queens  reared  by  all  young  bees,  and  un- 
der such  forced   conditions,  are  inferior. 

At  the  second  driving,  the  brood  is  all 
hatched,  and  the  colony  has  become 
strong  enough  so  it  has  filled  its  comb 
with  new  honey.  Some  hives  that  only 
had  a  few  cells  of  foul  brood,  will  have  it 
covered  up  so  you  cannot  detect  it. 

WHAT   TO    DO   WITH   THE   HONEY. 

As  to  what  to  do  with  this  honey,  it 
will  require  the  writing  of  another  article; 
so  I  will  simply  say,  for  the  present,  at 
the  second  driving,  every  hive  is  securely 
nailed  up,  and  the  hives  hauled  home  for 
safe  keeping.  All  badly  affected  hives 
are  burned,  hone3-  and  all,  and  the  bal- 
ance goes  to  some  cracker  factor}-,  where 
I  know  bee  keepers  won't  g.et  it. 

I  have  two  apiaries  that  were  thus 
treated  two  years  ago,  and  are  clean  at 
this  time,  but  I  induced  the  neighbors  to 
clean  up  also;  as  "eternal  vigilance"  is 
the  price  of  a  clean  apiary  in  an  infected 
district.  I  shall  expect  this  apiary,  of 
100  colonies,  to  be  increased  to  175  this 
fall,  give  200  pounds  of  beeswax,  from 
from  30  to  40  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
and  from  50  to  60  pounds  of  comb  honey, 
per  colony,  spring  count,  besides  being 
on  new  combs  in  uniform  hives  and  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

LONGMONT,  Colo.  May  30,  1902. 
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DESIRABLE  INCREASE. 

BY    A.    SNYDER. 

How  it  May  be  Secured,  with  Excellent  Queens,  and 
Swarming  Prevented  in  Out-Apiaries. 

'Kill  two  birds  with  one  stone' 


FRIEND  Hutchinson,  what  do  \-ou 
think  of  my  idea  of  increase,  which 
is  as  follows  ?  I  have  kept  50  of  my  best 
colonies  at  home,  and  most  likely  nearly 
all  will  swarm,  and  those  that  do  not  I  in- 
tend to  tuake  them  do  so,  and  set  the  new 
swarm,  in  all  cases,  in  place  of  the  old  col- 
ony, with  the  old  one  at  one  side.  Just 
before  the  young  queens  hatch,  divide 
the  old  stock  into  as  many  parts  as  it  has 
good  cells  (save  all  cells  from  best  stock, 
none  from  the  undesirable  ones),  say  we 
divide  each  old  colony  into  six  parts  or 
six  nuclei,  that  would  make  300  nuclei. 
Then,  either  fasten  the  bees  in  these  little 
nuclei  until  the  queen  hatches  or  move 
them  to  out-yard — that  is  where  I  want 
them  anyhow.  Will  it  answer  to  move 
them  in  a  wagon  before  the  queens  have 
hatched  (yes  or  no)  ? 

Now  we  will  consider  we  have  them 
in  out-yards  that  we  run  for  extracted 
honey,  and  we  don't  want  any  swarms. 
j.\'ow  hark.  We  want  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  We  want  to  build  up 
these  nuclei  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
swarming  in  the  ont-yards.  Now,  my 
idea  is  to  draw  frames  of  brood  from  the 
extracting-colonies  that  are  likely  to 
swarm,  and  build  up  these  little  colonies 
with  this  brood,  and  there  you  have  it. 
what  do  you  say  ? 

Kingston,  N.  v.,  May  13,  1902. 

[If  you  wish  to  prevent  swarming  at 
the  out-apiaries,  and  still  desire  increase, 
your  plan  is  all  right.  I  should  not  try 
moving  the  nuclei  before  tlie  young 
queens  had  hatched.  If  carried  in  a 
spring  wagon,  over  a  very  smooth  road, 
with  slow,  careful  driving,  there  might  be 
no     injury     to    the   unhatched    queens. 


Whether  injury   would  occur  would   de- 
pend largely  upon  the  stage   of   develop- 
ment that   the    queens  had    reached.     I 
very  soon  learned  that   it  would   not   an- 
swer to  shake  bees  off  a  comb  upon  which 
were   cells     containing    nearly   matured 
queens.     Imperfect  wings  and   legs  were 
too  often  the  result.     But,  friend  Snyder, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  shutting  the  bees 
in  the  nuclei.     There  will  be  no   unseal- 
ed brood  in   the   combs,    while   the  bees 
will  be   hatching  out  rapidly.     All  of  the 
old  bees,  those   that  have  flown,  will,  of 
course,  return  to  the  old  stand   and    join 
the  newly  hived  swarm,  but   that  will  Vje 
all  right.     That  will  be   just   where   you 
want   them   to    boom     along   the  work. 
When  I  practice  the  Heddon  method    of 
preventing  after-swarming,  the   old   hive 
is   set   to   one   side   of   the  newly   hived 
swarm  ( which  is  hived  on  the  old   stand ) 
for  one  week.     The    old   colony   is   then 
given  a   new   stand.     All  the   bees   that 
have   flown   during    that    week   will,  of 
course,  return  and  join  the  swarm,  where 
the  sections  are,  and  it  is  exactly  where  I 
want  them.     When    placed   upon  a  new 
stand,  very  few  bees  will  fly  from  the  old 
colony  for  the  first  few  days,  3'et  the  bees 
are   hatching   rapidly.     If   we   open  the 
hive  in  three  or  four  days,    we  will    find 
the  combs    well  covered    with   bees.     If 
we  should  divide  up  the  colony   into   nu- 
clei just  as  we  were  about  to  place  it  on  a 
new  stand,  the  bees  would   hatch   in  the 
nuclei   just   the    same,    and    the    combs 
would  soon   be   well  covered    with   bees. 
As  soon  as  the  queens   have  hatched,  the 
nuclei  can  be  moved  to   the  out-yards. — 
Ed.  Review.] 
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NOMINATING  CANDIDATES. 

BY  W.    F.    MARKS. 

A  Plan  that  will  give  all  an  Opportunity,   yet  Leave 
Two  Candidates  for  each  Office. 


"IvCt  the  people  rule" 


T  HAVE  read  your  editorial  relative  to 
i  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
Directors  and  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  also 
in  reference  to  buttons  for  members  of 
said  Association.  I  wish  to  endorse 
what  you  say  in  reference  to  the  buttons. 
I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  they 
should  be  small;  and  would  suggest 
that,  upon  delivery,  there  should  be  a 
stipulation  that  if  the  recipient  omitted 
to  keep  up  his  annual  dues,  said  button 
must  be  returned  to  the  Association. 
The  reason  for  such  provision  is  apparent. 
I  do  not  know  as  I  just  approve  of  your 
suggestion  to  send  such  button  to  each 
member,  indiscriminately,  but  would 
suggest  that  all  be  notified  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  such  buttons,  and  that 
all  those  members  who  would  like  one 
could  have  it  by  making  a  written  appli- 
cation for  it,  with  a  declaration  that  if 
the  recipient  omitted  to  pay  his  annual 
dues  said  button  would  be  returned  to 
the  Association.  This  I  think  would 
prevent  imposition.  I  believe  such  a 
button  worn  extensively  by  the  members 
would  maintain  and  create  interest  in  the 
Association  and  induce  many,  who  are 
now  indifferent,  to  join. 

As  to  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
office,  any  provision  for  this  purpose,  be- 
fore becoming  effective,  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  votes  of  the  members  and 
embodied  in  the  constitution.  I  think 
that  some  plan  J  or  twminatifig  candidates 
is  desirable,  but  I  must  say  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  suggestion  that  these  nom- 
inations be  made  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion. This  is  a  long  step  backward; 
everyone  knows  how  the  average  conven- 


tion is  run.  The  objections  you  mention 
are  not  overcome  by  the  nomination  of 
more  than  one  candidate.  The  fact  still 
remains,  they  are  the  candidates  of  the 
convention,  and  not  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  members  who  have  had  no  voice  in 
the  nomination,  and  could  not  have  with- 
out going  to  considerable  expense,  and, 
many  times,  great  inconvenice,  to  at- 
tend the  convention.  And  right  here  let 
me  say,  and  I  say  it  without  the  least  re- 
flection upon  those  who  attend  the  con- 
ventions, that  many  of  our  most  worthy 
members  seldom,  if  ever,  attend  a  Na- 
tional Convention.  The  President,  Vice 
President  and  Secretary,  composing  the 
Executive  Committee,  are  elected  an- 
nually by  the  members  present  at  the 
convention.  That  is  enough  power  for 
the  convention,  composed  perhaps  of 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  member- 
ship. //  should  have  no  more.  It  should 
not  attempt  to  name  all  of  the  officers, 
which  it  practically  would  do,  if  it  made 
nominations,  no  matter  whether  there 
were  two  or  more  candidates. 

You  called  for  objections,  and  perhaps 
a  suggestion  would  be  out  of  place,  but 
I  will  add,  I  gave  this  subject,  at  one 
time,  considerable  study,  and  I  was  un- 
able to  devise  a  plan  that  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  constitution  requires 
that  the  annual  election  shall  be  held 
during  the  month  of  December.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  constitution  be  amended, 
naming  the  month  of  October  for  nomin- 
ations. That  previous  notices  of  such 
fact  be  published  in  all  the  bee  periodi- 
cals annually  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember; in  order  that  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Association,   during  the 
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month  of  October  i/iar  send  a  postal  vote 
to  the  President  or  Secretary,  naming 
his  candidates  for  the  offices  to  be  filled, 
such  votes  to  be  counted  November  i,  by 
tlie  aforesaid  President  and  Secretary, 
and  the  result  certified  by  them.  The 
two  candidates  named  for  General  Man- 
ager having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
each,  respectively,  to  be  the  nominees  for 
that  office.  The  six  candidates  named 
for  directors  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  each,  respectively,  to  be  the 
nominees  for  that  office;  such  nomina- 
tions to  be  immediately  published  in  all 
the  bee  periodicals  during  the  month  of 
November. 

This  would  give  all,  who  wished  to  do 
so,  a  chance  to  take  part  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates,  without  prejudice, 
and  at  the  election  following  they  would 
again  have  a  choice  of  two  candidates, 
for  each  office.  Brieflv  stated,  the  month 
of  October  to   be  for  nominations  of  can- 


didates, at  which  time  all  members  will 
have  an  equal  chance  to  name  their 
choice,  due  notice  of  which  is  given  by 
the  bee  periodicals  during  September. 
The  month  of  November  gives  sufficient 
time  for  notice  of  candidates  chosen,  and 
for  campaign  purposes,  before  the  elec- 
tion in  December. 

There  may  be  objections  to  this  plan, 
but  I  believe  there  are/ewer  such  than 
of  some  other  plans  that  have  been  pro- 
posed. It  would  be  inexpensive  and  at 
the  same  time  accommodate  all  the 
members,  if  they  chose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege,  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  wire  pulling  is  no  greater  than 
in  other  proposed  plans,  and  what  oppor- 
tunity there  is,  is  denied  no  member,  as 
all  have  the  same  chance.  This  plan  of 
nominating  candidates  is  very  sim  pie  if 
my  outline  of  the  same  is  intelligible. 

ChapinvillE,  N.  Y.  May  27,  1902. 


SWARMING  TIME. 

BY   H.    LATHROP. 

How  to  take  Advantage  of  the  Swarming  Impulse,  and 
Still  get  Honey  Instead  of  Increase. 


This  was  sometime  a  paradox,  but  time  gives  it  proof.— Shakespeare. 


inHI-:  extract  from  Mr.  Morgan's  book, 
T  on  page  150  of  the  Review,  giving 
directions  for  management  at  swarming 
litne,  stales  my  method  almost  to  a  dot. 
and  has  been  published  by  me  more  than 
once.  I  practice  leaving  the  old  hive  be- 
side the  working  colony  for  about  a  week 
as  you  describe. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  discussed 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Morgan's  instruc- 
tions. His  method  wolud  double  the 
stock  each  year  if  each  colony  swarmed. 
Supposing  a  bee-keeper  has  as  many 
colonies  as  he  desires  and  finds   no  profit 


in  making  increase,  furnishing  hives  and 
having  regular  brood  combs  built,  what 
is  he  to  do  ? 

I  solved  the  problem  in  this  way:  I 
made  a  lot  of  supers  seveu  inches  deep, 
with  frames  a  bee  space  less  in  depth. 
These  frames  are  furnished  with  one-inch 
starters,  and  one  of  these  brood  chambers 
is  used  to  hive  a  swarm  in,  and  furnishes 
a  home  for  a  comb  honey  colony.  The 
combs  are  built  down  nicely  by  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  hive  from  which  the 
swarm  issued  is  often  weakened  more 
than  once    to   augment  the  working  force 
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in  the  shallow  hive.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  the  bees  are  united.  Then  we 
have  a  nice  set  of  combs  that  are  used  for 
extracting  combs  in  the  future. 

I  honestly  believe  that  for  a  producer 
of  comb  honey,  there  is  more  in  this 
management,   to  bring  success,  than  in 


anything  else;  aside  from  the  question  of 
good  or  bad  seasons  and  locality.  Give 
the  proper  management^  and  if  there  is 
any  kind  of  a  crop  the  results  will  be  good 
with  any  ordinary  healthy  strain  of  bees. 

Monroe,  Wis.  May  24,  1902. 


BY.    F.    B.    SIMPSON. 

Why  we  Should  not  Breed  from  Freaks.     Why  Locality 
has  a  Bearing.     Uniformity.     Nurse-Influence. 


'Slow  but  sure   wins  the  race." 


^^WO  years  ago  I  attempted  to  pur- 
^-  chase  a  number  of  unrelated  queen 
bees  of  the  quality  known  as  "best 
breeders."  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
large  number,  and  that  in  most  cases  the 
"strains"  put  forward  as  the  best  by 
many  breeders,  carried  in  many  cases 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  blood  of  about  three 
strains  from  as  many  breeders. 

IN-BREEDING     SHOULD     BE    DONE    ONLY 

EXPERIMENTALLY. 

The  significant  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  bees  have  improved,  and  yet  the 
most  salable  queens  represent  the  most 
ultra  out-crossing,  within  the  variety. 
But  the  reverse  is  almost  in  sight;  for  the 
end  of  an  action  or  state,  being  its  oppo- 
site, we  find  that  as  a  result  of  this  out- 
crossing, we  are  compelled  to  purchase 
queens  with  some  identical  blood  lines, 
and  that  we  are,  therefore,  in  a  measure, 
forced  to  inbreed — and  this  as  a  result  of 
outcrossing  !  !  Now  suppose  the  unquali- 
fied advice  to  inbreed  is  taken  up,  the 
result  will  be  that  we  will  have  no  choice 
in  the  matter,  and,  like  the  horse  breed- 
ers, we  must  in  some  cases  inbreed.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  it  be  done  experi- 
mentally only,  until  we  have  further 
knowledge,  and  even  then  it  will  be  well 


if  we  reserve  some  unrelated  queens  and 
keep  them  from  inbreeding  so  far  as 
possible. 

WHY  WE   SHOULD  NOT  BREED  FROM 
FREAKS. 

If  the  best  was  necessarily  the  fittest, 
the  assertions  of  some  who  have  "an 
elementary  knowledge  of  physiology" 
(and  presumably  of  evolution?)  would 
have  some  truth  in  them  In  attempting 
to  treat  a  broad  subject  in  a  brief  man- 
ner, I  have  had  to  consider  many  things 
as  understood,  which  would  have  been 
better  if  stated.  Possibly  I  have  over- 
estimated the  intelligence  of  queen  breed- 
ers, but  I  believe  not.  I  assumed  that, 
as  a  general  proposition,  breeders  kept 
races  pure  so  far  as  they  were  able;  for 
with  few  exceptions  pure  races  are  adver- 
tised rather  than  hybrids  of  any  two  races. 
I  further  assumed  that  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  all  the  known  methods  of  con- 
trolling fertilization,  the  breeders  could 
practically  (though  not  absolutely)  know 
the  breeding  of  their  breeders,  at  least. 
Under  these  conditions,  I  said,  breed  from 
something  near  the  average  and  not  from 
"freaks."  Why?  Man  has  made  a 
standard  for  bees  which  Nature  fails  to 
recognize.  If  we  fail  to  recognize  Na- 
ture's standard  we  will  keep  up  a  con- 
tinuous fight.     Shall  we  do  so,  or  had  we 
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better  coniproniise  ami  work  together? 
Considering  wintering  by  itself,  that  col- 
ony which  has  gathered  just  a  little  over 
enough  stores  to  last  until  the  next  hon- 
ey flow  of  the  spring,  is  the  fittest. 
Such  a  colony  has  stored  within  itself  a 
considerable  amount  of  energy  over  and 
above  the  colony  which  has  produced  a 
large  surplus.  It  is  interesting  to  calcu- 
late the  horse  power  required  to  gather 
even  50  lbs.  of  honey  (leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  force  expended  in  rearing 
the  bees  necessary  to  accomplish  it).  I 
will  not  give  an\'  figures,  as,  at  present, 
we  can  only  guess  at  it,  and  to  make  a 
statement  without  full  particulars  would 
be  like  saying  it  takes  so  many  j'ards  of 
cloth  to  make  a  suit.  Our  "besi''  colo- 
nies therefore,  have  not  within  them  the 
same  latent  natural  energy,  that  onr fit- 
test possess.  [Critics  please  read  this  at 
least  three  times  before  sharpening  tooth 
and  nail.] 

We  therefore  find  that  in  order  to  bet- 
ter ourselves  commercially  we  must  in- 
crease our  average  yield,  and  by  choosing 
bees  that  have  produced  a  little  above  the 
average  we  get  the  best  compromise  be- 
tween the  best  and  the  fittest — we  work 
with  Nature  instead  of  against  her.  And 
this  suggests  the  caution  that,  you  can 
not  cut  out  a  portion  of  an  unorthodox 
system  and  place  it  in  a  generally  accept- 
ed one.  To  the  beginner,  or  to  anyone 
who  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  above 
named,  and,  therefore,  does  practically 
nothing  to  control  fertilization,  the  advice, 
"breed  from  the  best,"  is  certainly  right; 
for  Nature  is  likely  to  supply  the  "fittest" 
drone,  and  the  worker  progeny  will  very 
likely  represent  an  average;  especially  if 
we  allow  drones  to  fly  from  several  colo- 
nies which  are  not  of  necessity  the  best 
but  are  of  good  average  quality.  As, 
however,  Nature  will  continually  have  an 
inclination  to  supply  the  fittest,  the  sec- 
ond generation  will  likely  represent  an 
excess  of  "fitness"  over  other  qualifica- 
tions, and  this  is  probably  a  partial  ex- 
planation of  how  apiaries  become  defec- 
tive (defectuous  is  obsolete)  when  selec- 
tion is  abolished. 


WHAT    IS     MEA3NT    BY    UNIFORMITY. 

On  page  815  of  Gleanings  for  last  year, 
Editor  Root  states  that  you  can  not  get 
uniform  honey  yields  from  the  daughters 
of  a  queen — that  they  will  vary  consider- 
ably under  the  same  conditions.  Dr. 
Miller,  page  971  of  Gleanings,  makes  Mr. 
Doolittle  his  witness  for  uniformity  be- 
ing produced  by  breeding  freak  queens. 
If  I  am  correctly  informed,  both  the 
Roots  and  Mr.  Doolittle  practice  "equal- 
izing" generally,  and  if  that  is  the  case, 
their  evidence  at  once  becomes  of  no  ac- 
count as  regards  uniformity. 

Possibly  I  am  misunderstood  on  uni- 
formity. I  consider  the  only  uniformity 
which  is  transmissible,  is  that  which  is 
due  to  the  bees  themselves  without  the  in- 
terference of  man;  except  when  artificial 
conditions  can  be  so  absolutely  fixed 
through  enough  generations  to  render 
them  transmissible;  which  latter  I  do  not 
believe  can  yet  be  done  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mixing  of  two  colonies  by  taking  bees 
and  brood  from  one  and  giving  them  to 
another,  may  have  one  of  four  different 
effects.  I.  It  may  be  beneficial  to  both 
colonies.  2.  It  may  be  detrimental  to 
both.  3.  It  may  help  one  and  harm  the 
other.  4.  It  may  be  the  reverse  of  3. 
We  cannot  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
exact  effect  of  such  a  procedure,  and, 
therefore,  we  can  not  say  that  we  have 
not  distroyed  any  uniformity  that  might 
have  naturally  existed.  Mr.  Doolittle, 
however,  simply  made  the  general  state- 
ment that  uniformity  had  been  increased, 
and  from  what  he  has  sub.sequently  stat- 
ed, I  think  he  did  not  wish  to  have  it 
considered  as  any  specific  proof  of  any 
point.  As  to  colonies  being  as  near 
alike  as  two  peas;  we  take  two  similar 
peas  from  a  pod,  they  are  also  practically 
alike  when  we  plant  them  (two  observa- 
ions),  can  we  reason  from  this  that  their 
crops  will  be  identical  ?  It  is  thus  with 
bees,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  see  that  one 
colony  gets  no  benefit  from  our  manipu- 
lation which  differs  from  that  which 
another  gets;  and,  doing  our  best,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  some  colonies  from 
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showing  "freak"  qualities  due  to  manip- 
ulation rather  than  heredity;  therefore, 
among  the  average  of  a  large  number  of 
like  breeding  we  are  likely  to  find  the 
safest  breeder. 

HOW  LOCAI^ITY  MAY  AFFECT  THE  VALUE 
OF  A  QUEEN. 

And  it  is  here  that  that  the  ways  of  the 
queen  breeder  and  the  honey  producer 
part.  The  former  must  be  able  to  judge 
the  hereditary  uniformity  of  those  from 
which  he  wishes  to  breed.  The  latter 
must  obtain  uniformit}'  by  equalizing 
when  necessary.  Then,  too,  the  stand- 
ard we  are  to  aim  at,  has  much  to  do 
with  our  results.  Mr.  Doolittle  is  inten- 
sive; he  wants  the  bees  that  are  most 
plastic  in  his  hands,  and  that  can  be 
brought  to  the  proper  condition  by  his 
work.  Mr.  Coggshall,  however,  would 
probably  prefer  those  that  will  of  them- 
selves most  closely  approximate  proper 
conditions  with  the  least  manipulation. 
Mr.  Doolittle  finds  his  own  queens  super- 
ior to  others,  but  he  is  in  the  business,  so 
this  evidence  must  be  thrown  out.  It 
would  probably  be  incorrect  to  consider 
either  that  Mr.  Doolittle  is  a  poor  bee- 
keeper, in  relation  to  queens  bred  by 
others,  or  that  other  breeders  intentional- 
ly furnish  him  with  poor  material.  He 
objects  principally  to  prolificness  at  the 
wrong  time.  This  suggests  a  matter  wor- 
thv  the  consideration  of  all  queen  breed- 
ers. Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
queen  produced  from  ancestors  long  bred 
in  one  locality,  will  immediately  so  adapt 
herself  as  to  do  well  in  another  locality 
with  a  totally  different  flora  and  climate  ? 
Ought  not  queen  breeders  to  thoroughly 
study  the  sul)ject  of  locality,  and  might 
it  not  be  possible  that  queens  unseason- 
ably prolific  in  their  climate,  would  just 
be  right  for  some  other  climate  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  perhaps  the  National  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  could  collect  data 
on  this  subject  if  a  suitable  blank  could 
be  circulated  among  bee-keepers.  I 
think  it  would  be  found  that  all  localities 


could  be  divided  into  a  much  smaller 
number  of  general  classes  than  most 
people  suppose.  In  this  connection  I 
refer  principally  to  climate  and  flora  and 
not  to  the  popular  "locality"  which,  in 
about  99  times  out  of  loo,  means  the  ;«a«. 

NURSE-INFI.UENCE. 

In  discussing  nurse-influence  I  believe 
I  fully  explained  that  we  could  not  rea- 
sonably expect  a  sufficient  immediate 
change  to  alter  racial  or  other  extensive 
characteristics.  In  mammals  the  ulti- 
mate structure  of  the  individual  is  not 
largely  determined  by  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  food.  In  the  bee  it  is  so  de- 
termined; and  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  do  not  know  the  exact  meth- 
od of  nurse-influence;  we  know  that  there 
are  qualitative  and  quantative  changes  in 
food  made  according  as  a  drone,  worker 
or  queen  is  reared,  and  that  the  difference 
in  the  latter  too,  and  probably  the  pro- 
per growth  of  the  former,  are  determined 
by  the  changes  in  the  food.  If  a  mother 
loses  an  arm  just  before  the  birth  of  a 
child,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
child  will  likewise  suffer;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  shock  may  be  of  such  severity 
as  to  effect  the  nervous  system  and  mind 
of  the  mother  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  child. 
While  I  do  not  believe  the  organic  theory 
to  any  such  extent  as  Mr.  Stachelhausen 
does,  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very  good 
arbitrary  method  of  showing  that  a  colony 
of  bees  in  a  normal  condilion  may  raise 
queens  of  somewhat  different  quality 
from  one  which  has  been  made  by  uniting 
parts  of  other  colonies.  Simply  because 
we  do  not  know  the  exact  relationship 
between  the  mind  and  the  body,  between 
anatomy,  and  physiology,  and  psycology, 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  omit  consid- 
eration of  that  relation.  A  man  with  a 
brilliant  mind  may  be  located  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  prevent  success  by 
reason  of  ill  health  and  nial  nutrition. 
A  person  weak  in  childhood  may  have 
strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  overcome 
his  surroundings  by  force  of  will   power, 
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and  thus  aid  his  nutrition  and  become 
successful.  In  the  bee  we  know  that  the 
different  kinds  of  individuals  have  dif- 
ferent brains,  and  that  different  nutrients 
produce  different  effects.  And,  further, 
that  the  disposition  of  some  colonies  is 
different  from  that  of  others.  The  diffi- 
culties in  studying  this  subject  are  many, 
and  only  careful  and  continuons  observa- 
tion will  allow  us  to  come  to  conclusions 
as  to  the  cumulative  effects. 

It  is  neither  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  telogony,  nor  of  orthodox 
bee  lore,  to  suppose  that  the  influence  of 
the  drone  will  be  manifested  by  any  por- 
tion of  the  male  cell  entering  the  egg 
when  deposited.  Cheshire  says  of  the 
spermatazoon  "Constant  nutrition  and 
oxidation  can  alone  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing it  to  the  last  in  the  freshness  it  had 
when  first  mtroduced  to  the  spermatheca. ' ' 
We  also  note  that  the  spermatheca  of  the 
queen  being  filled  with  liquid  before 
impregnation,  presents  an  analogy  to  the 
higher  animals,  where  a  liquid  in  the 
female  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  vital- 
ity of  a  much  greater  number  of  sperma- 
tozooa  so  that  one  of  them  may  impreg- 
nate the  ovum  within  fourteen  days. 

If,  therefore,  the  spermatozooa  receive 
nutrition  from  the  queen,  it  is  likely 
that  it  must  undergo  constant  renewal,  in 
which  case  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
ovaries  of  the  queen  will  be  so  affected 
through  the  circulation  as  to  m.ake  a  def- 
inite effect  upon  drone  eggs. 

Mr.  Grimshaw  of  England  was  the 
first  to  suggest  nurse-influence,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  learn. 

I  believe  that  the  limitations  of  nurse- 
influence,  which  I  gave  in  March  Review, 
are  such  as  will  be  indorsed  by  those  who 
are  conversant  with  entomology. 
MORK  KXACTNESS  NEEDED  IN  gUOTA- 
TIONS    AND  CRITICISMS. 

Some  of  the  points  made  by  Editor 
York,  on  pages  2ii  and  212,  are  well  tak- 
en, but  by  reference  to  the  March  Re- 
view it  will  be  noticed  that  I  did  not  re- 
fer to  50,  but  to  pages  51  and  52.  The 
editor  would  have  done  his  readers  bet- 


ter service  if  he  had  exactly  quoted  the 
Europeans  who  held  the  opinions  in 
question.  This  also  calls  to  mind  the 
fact  that  on  page  189,  American  Bee 
Journal,  editor  York  credits  me  with  the 
general  statement  that  only  one  man  in 
a  million  will  be  successful  in  inbreeding; 
at  least.  Dr.  Miller  evidently  took  that 
view  of  it  (see  Gleanings,  page  275) 
"Now  when  two  such  bright  men  as  York 
and  Miller  take  this  view,"  it  ought  to  be 
good  evidence  that  I  have  done  violence 
to  the  English  Language;  but  look  on 
page  41  of  the  Review,  where  it  is  only 
necessary  to  read  the  heading  to  see  that 
I  referred  only  to  the  establishment  of 
strains,  races  and  breeds.  Primarily, 
there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  such  a  state- 
ment, as  most  bee-keepers  will  under- 
stand that  it  applied  to  bee-keepers — 
who  have  yet  to  establish  strains;  and 
not  to  breeders  of  domestic  animals  who 
have  always  so  established  breeds  that 
the  more  intelligent  breeders  can,  and  in 
some  cases  must,  follow  in  their  wake. 
But  such  inaccurate  quotations  furnish 
texts  for  the  hair  splitting,  meddling 
faultfinder,  who  feels  sufficient  unto 
himself,  and  who  delights  in  discussing 
men  rather  than  issues;  especially  those 
who  are  not  within  the  comprehension  of 
its  specific  line  of  thought.  I  look  for  no 
super-natural  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
editors  or  others,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  an  editor,  or  an  associate  or 
sub- editor,  is  occupying  a  position  of 
importance  which  demands  as  much  ac- 
curacy and  discrimination  as  any  portion 
of  a  business,  and,  therefore,  an  editor's 
writings  must  have  relatively  more  weight 
than  tho.se  of  an  occasional  correspon- 
dent, to  whom  contributing  is  not  an 
essential  part  of  his  business.  I  therefore 
only  ask  a  keener  discrimination  by 
which  criticisms  will  be  limited  to  those 
articles  to  which  the  editor  can  give  suf- 
ficient attention  to  be  accurate. 

REGRET  THAT   PERSON.\I.    CONTROVERSY 
SHOULD     BE    CALLED   FOR. 

I  regret  that  the  kind  criticism  of  my 
friends  should    have    caused    sufficient 
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enmity  on  the  part  of  any  man  to  cause 
him  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  oppose  me, 
instead  of  continuing  his  excellent  con- 
tributions along  the  lines  for  which  he 
is  so  well  qualified,  and  for  which  he  has 
gained  a  deserved  reputation.  As  a 
new  contributor  I  have  been  compelled, 
in  self  defense,  to  enter  a  personal  con- 
troversy very  distasteful  to  me;  but  as  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  either  side,  the 
intelligent  reader  is  capable  of  studying 
both  sides,  and  of  forming  his  own  opin- 
ion without  the  aid  of  either  principal  or 
any  partisan.  As  my  friends  understand, 
I  never  attempt  to   compete   with,  nor  to 


ontdo,  any  other  contributor.  I  do  not 
seek  "an"  explanation  nor  a  "better 
one"  but  the  truth;  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  give  bee-keepers  any  benefit  which 
may  be  derived  from  a  particular  com- 
bination of  research,  study  and  experi- 
ence which  may  differ  from  their  own. 

My  limited  time,  and  the  limited  space 
the  Review  can  afford  to  give  at  this  sea- 
son, render  it  necessary  to  complete  this 
contribution  next  month.  Glossometers 
and  tongue  values,  must  wait  until  red 
clover,  (second  crop. ) 

Cuba,  N.  Y.  June  2,  1902. 
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Mr.  F.    Danzenbaker,   the  inventor 


of  the  hive  that  bears  his  name,  has  re- 
cently been  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  his  dear  wife,  who,  for  42  years, 
has  trod  life's  pathwa}'  by  his  side. 


U»^'U»*^'».»>l» 


Mr.  Simpson  requests  me  to  correct 
an  oversight  of  mine  in  the  March  Re- 
view. The  Stock  Farm  is  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Simpson.  His  son,  F.  B., 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  manager.  The 
covered  track  is  just  1,110  feet  in  length. 


»^lt»U»U»»'U» 


Referring  to  Mr.  Simpson's  words 
on  page  43,  "This  is  evidently  Mr.  Getaz' 
own  statement."  Mr.  Getaz  says:  "That 
statement  is  in  Prof.  Cornevin'sTraite  de 
Zootechnie  Generale.  Similar  assertions 
are  found  in  a  number  of  other  authori- 
ties." 

COOK'S  MANUAI,  OF  THE  APIARY — A  NEW 
EDITION. 

I  have  to  thank  the  publishers,  Geo. 
W.  York  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ills.,  for  a 
copy  of  the  latest  edition,  just  out,  of 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook's  Manual  of  the  Apiary. 
There  are  two  books  on  apiculture  that 
are  kept  pretty  nearly  up  with   the  times; 


they  are  Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture, 
and  Cook's  Manual  of  the  Apiary.  They 
are  gotten  out  in  small  editions  ( 1,000  or 
2,000)  and  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  between  each  edition, 
extra  pages  being  added  when  necessary. 
About  80  pages  and  75  engravings  have 
been  added  to  latest  edition  of  the  Man- 
ual. If  a  man  wishes  to  read  a  thorough 
description  and  exposition  of  the  leading 
hives,  appliances  and  methods,  he  can- 
not do  better  than  to  get  Cook's  Manual 
of  the  Apiary. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  as  propos- 
ed in  this  issue  by  W.  F.  Marks,  strikes 
me  very  favorably — much  more  so  than 
the  plan  that  /proposed.  The  more  com- 
pletely the  great  mass  of  members  can 
have  their  say  in  all  matters,  the  better, 
in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Marks  is  correct  in 
his  contention  that  not  too  much  power 
should  be  placed  in  the  bauds  of  the  few 
members  that  meet  in  annual  conven- 
tions. On  the  same  ground,  I  do  not 
favor  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Elwood 
of  allowing  the  board  of  Directors  to 
choose  the  General  Manager.  I  know 
that  the  board  is  held  responsible,  to  a 
great  extent,  for  the  acts  of  the  General 
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Manager,  and  it  should  be  given  power, 
as  it  now  is,  to  remove  him  for  cause,  and 
to  fill  his  place,  and  also  to  fill  a  vacancj' 
caused  by  his  death,  resignation,  or  disa- 
bility; this  would  allow  the  board  to  act 
in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  but  I 
believe  that  the  power  for  his  annu- 
al election  better  remain  right  where  it 
is — in  the  hands  of  the  members.  With 
the  plan  of  having  two  candidates  for 
election,  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  a  change  if  such  should  be  desirable. 
While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  making 
changes,  I  wish  to  second  Dr.  Miller's 
view  that  there  are  too  many  members 
in  the  board  of  Directors.  The  old  U.  S. 
Bee  Keeper's  Union  had  only  five  direc- 
tors. I  think  that  seven  would  be  plenty, 
and  then  perhaps  some  arrangements 
could  be  made  so  that  all  or  nearly  all  of 
them  could  be  present  at  each  annual 
convention.  That  is,  the  Association 
could  bear  a  part  of  their  expenses,  when 
the  distance  traveled  was  above  a  certain 
number  of  miles.  A  face  to  face  meet- 
ing of  the  board  once  a  year  would  ac- 
complish more  than  months  of  tedious 
correspondence.  By  electing  one  less 
Director,  each  year,  for  five  years,  we 
would  gradually  reduce  the  number  to 
seven. 
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KUGKNE    SECOR    STII.I.     GENERAL     MAN- 
AGER   OF    THE    NATIONAL    BEE- 
KEEPERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  notice,  from  Mr.  E  R. 
Root,  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  should 
be  read  and  heeded  by  all  who  have  oc- 
casion to  write  to  the  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Association. 

Some  little  time  ago  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Eugene  Secor,  General  Manager 
of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Association, 
had  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  selected  E.  T. 
.\bbott,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  fill  out  his 
unexpired  term.  But  the  Board,  in  re- 
viewing its  work,  after  a  great  deal  of 
writing  back  and  forth,  during  which 
valuable  time  has  been  lost,  finally  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Secor's  resignation  was 
never  formally   accepted;   that   the  pro- 


cedure was  irregular  and  out  of  order  by 
which  Mr.  Abbott  was  supposed  to  be 
elected.  Some  complications  having 
arisen,  it  was  decided  by  the  Board  not 
to  accept  Mr.  Secor's  resignation,  and 
to  request  him  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
time,  or  until  the  next  general  election. 
To  this,  Mr.  Secor  has  agreed.  All  dues 
and  membership  fees,  hereafter,  should 
be  sent,  as  before,  to  Mr.  Eugene  Secor, 
Forest  City,  la.,  who  is  still  the  General 
Manager,  and  will  continue  to  be  such 
till  his  successor  is  elected   and  qualified. 

E.  R.  ROOT, 
Acting  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors. 

A  BUTTON     FOR    THE     MEMBERS    OF   THE 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION — LET 

NUMBERS    ALSO   BE    USED 

AT    CONVENTIONS. 

The  difference  in  thoughts  and  tastes 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  different  views 
expressed  regarding  the  adoption  of  a 
button  for  the  members  of  the  National 
Bee  Keepers'  Association.  Some  care 
little  for  badges,  and  give  them  away  to 
the  children;  others  treasure  them  as 
mementos  of  bygone,  delightful  gath- 
erings. Some  would  be  delighted  to  wear 
the  button  of  the  Association  every  day 
of  their  lives — others  "don't  go  much  on 
buttons."  Personally  I  should  be  proud 
to  wear  the  button  emblematical  of  the 
Association  in  which  I  am  the  most  in- 
terested. Last  month  I  mentioned  some 
of  the  advantages  that  would  come  from 
the  wearing  of  such  a  button;  but  I  would 
not  approve  of  one  so  expensive  that  it 
must  be  looked  after  and  got  back  if  the 
wearer  allowed  his  membership  to  lapse. 
I  have  been  looking  up  the  matter,  and  I 
find  that  very  handsome  buttons,  litho- 
graphed in  four  colors,  can  be  secured 
for  less  than  five  cents  each.  I  should 
be  in  favor  of  sending  a  button  to  each 
person  now  a  member,  and  to  each  one  as 
he  joins,  letting  the  button  remain  the 
property  of  the  person  receiving  them. 
If  a  man  should  occasionally  allow  his 
membership  to  lapse,  I  don't  know  that 
it  would  injure  the  Association  if  he  kept 
on  wearing  the  button.  The  only  time 
when  there  would  be  any  objection,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  would  be  in  a  convention, 
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if  the  buttons  were  depended  upon  to  des- 
ignate members;  but  my  plan  would  be 
to  use  numbers  for  this  purpose.  Num- 
bers can  be  furnished  for  not  more  than  a 
cent  apiece.  I  have  furnished  them 
myself,  at  two  or  three  conventions,  and 
made  no  charge  for  them.  By  the  way, 
these  numbers  can  be  made  to  answer 
two  or  three  purposes  for  which  a  badge 
is  of  no  value.  The  first  man  who  pays  his 
dues,  or  informs  the  Secretary  that  his 
dues  are  already  paid,  is  given  No.  i;  the 
next  is  given  No.  2;  and  so  on.  The 
numbers  are  printed  on  cards,  in  figures 
perhaps  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height. 
Each  card  has  an  arrangement  for  at- 
taching it  to  the  buttonhole  of  the  coat. 
It  can  be  slipped  off  and  put  in  the  pock- 
et after  each  session.  The  wearing  of  a 
number  shows  that  the  wearer  is  entitled 
to  the  floor,  and  it  furnishes  the  reporter 
and  everyone  else,  an  instant  clue  to  the 
name  of  each  speaker,  provided  the  list 
of  names  and  numbers  is  put  into  type  at 
some  nearby  printing  office,  and  proof 
distributed  among  the  members.  As 
new  members  are  added  the  list  should 
be  corrected  and  new  proofs  taken  and 
distributed.  Time  and  again  have  I  gone 
home  from  some  convention,  and  then 
found  that  some  one  whom  I  would  glad- 
ly have  met,  was  there,  and  I  didn't 
know  it.  This  number  scheme,  carried 
out  as  I  propose,  would  allow  everybody 
to  meet  everybody  that  everybody  wished 
to  meet.  Then  again,  if  the  members 
are  photographed  in  a  group,  the  num- 
bers enable  us  to  determine  which  is 
which.  Let's  carry  out  this  number 
scheme,  in  its  entirety,  out  at  Denver. 
Let  us  also  have  some  buttons,  neal  and 
appropriate,  but  not  not  necessarily  ex- 
pensive, and  let's  wear  them  all  the  year 
around.  They  will  be  a  good  adver- 
tisement, giving  people  the  idea  that 
bee-keeping  amounts  to  something. 


ki(^«ir«j<^a^irv 


NOMINATIONS  AND  BUTTONS. 
Here  are  the  views  of  some  of   the    Di- 
rectors, and  others,   regarding  the  above 
subjects: — 


Mr.  Doolittle  says — Replying  to  your 
card  of  the  26th,  I  would  say,  I  am  pleas- 
ed with  your  proposed  plan  (on  pages  144 
and  145  of  May  Review)  for  nominations, 
and  think  it  the  best  thing  proposed. 
About  the  buttons,  I  am  not  an  enthusi- 
ast for  those,  nor  for  badges,  but,  of  the 
two,  think  the  button  the  better. 

Brooks  D.  Cook  of  Wilton,  N.  H.  says — 

I'm  glad  to  see  an  editorial  in  the  Re- 
view in  regard  to  a  button  for  our  Asso- 
ciation. I've  given  it  some  thought  for 
some  time.  The  motto  you  suggest  is 
the  very  one  I  had  chosen,  and  the  design 
of  the  button  is  one  I  had  thought  of.  I 
hope  you  will  keep  this  matter  before 
your  readers  until   we  get   the    button. 

Dr.  Miller  says — You're  sound  on  the 
button  business.  Whether  your  plan  for 
nomination  is  best  I  don't  know,  but 
anything  is  better  than  to  give  no  chance 
for  the  old  ones  to  get  out  only  bj'  dying 
out.  A  vote  at  the  convention  ought  not 
to  have  too  much  weight,  but  a  formal 
ballot  without  any  previous  nominations 
would  be  a  help.  I'm  afraid  it  was  not  a 
good  thing  when  the  change  was  made  to 
such  a  large  board  of  directiors.  It's  un- 
wieldy. 

E.  R.  Root  says — In  answer  to  your 
card  of  May  26th,  will  state  that  I  am 
much  pleased  with  your  plan  of  a  button 
to  be  used  permanently  by  the  National 
Bee-Keepers'  Association.  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  get  it  in  hexagonal  form 
without  paying  a  larger  price.  It  strikes 
me  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
have  it  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  but  a  hex- 
agonal design  on  the  button  itself.  Mr. 
York  had  some  buttons  prepared  a  year 
or  so  ago  that  were  very  neat  and  pretty, 
except  that  the  engra%-ing  of  a  bee,  or 
queen  bee,  was  rather  poor. 

P.  H.  Elwood  says — The  button  is  all 
right  to  those  that  want  it.  The  nomin- 
ations by  the  convention  places  the  power 
or  choice  of  officers  in  the  hands  of  those 
from  a  particular  locality  largely  where 
the  convention  meets.  The  tail  will  wag 
the  dog.  The  way  out  is  for  the  directors 
to  elect  the  manager.     He  is  their  ser- 
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vant  and  they  are  principally  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  conduct,  therefore  a 
change  in  the  constitution  is  called  for 
whereby  they  can  always  elect  him.  The 
directors  should  be  elected  as  they  now 
are. 

N.  E.  France  says — I  am  glad  indeed, 
vou  have  brought  up  the  subject  of  a 
button.  I  feel  proud  of  the  good  the 
Association  has  done  for  its  members, 
and  I  assure  you  every  Wisconsin  mem- 
ber is  also  proud,  and  that  I,  and  all  others 
of  Wisconsin,  will  be  proud  of  a  National 
button,  and  will  wear  it — I  wear  York's 
bee-button  now.  I  approve  of  hexagonal 
shape,  with  letters  in  corners,  gold 
queen  in  center.  But  if  she  is  on  clover 
will  it  show  the  bee  as  well?  I  hope  a 
button  will  be  decided  upon.  One  but- 
ton for  each  member.  Not  one  each 
year.  Nomination  of  officers — I  agree 
with  you. 

Ralph  B.  Daly,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  say: — 
Ordinarily  the  Review  is  taken  as  it 
comes.  We  expect  a  good  thing  and  get 
it.  This  time  there  are  two  things  upon 
which  I  wish  to  put  "a  word  in  your 
ear."  I  think  a  silver  disc  or  perhaps  a 
parallelogram  of  about  the  same  surface 
as  a  half  dollar,  cast  or  stamped  with  a 
design  like  that  on  the  cover  of  the  Re- 
view, and  the  letters  N.  B.  K.  A.,  would 
make  a  good,  substantial  and  presentable 
batlge  for  the  "people"  to  wear.  The 
greater  part  of  the  honey  comes  from  the 
clovers  and  basswood,  and  the  section  of 
comb  stands  for  the  best  there  is,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  all  after. 

The  dies  or  molds  could  be  made  by 
the  .Association,  and  the  badges  sold  at 
cost  to  the  members.  I  think  every 
member  would  be  willing  to  pay  50  cents 
or  Ji.oo  lor  a  badge  that  would  last,  and 
one  he  would  not  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
wearing.  Cheap  buttons  will  do  for 
campaign  purposes  but  are  not  taken 
seriously.  This  is  a  very  different  mat- 
ter. 

Every  man  who  sees  a  badge  or  button 
draws  his  own  conclusions  at  once;  and 
cheap,  tawdrj-  affairs  will  certainly  adver- 


tise the  bee  business  in  a  very  undesirable 
way;  especially  when  seen  by  newspaper 
and  business  men.  After  the  dies  are 
made  they  will  last,  and  the  cost  of  the 
badges  or  buttons  would  be  simplv  the 
bullion  price  of  silver  and  the  work  of 
making.  Give  us  a  good  thing,  you  men 
at  the  helm. 

Dr.  Mason  says — I  hardly  know  what 
to  say  about  your  idea  of  a  button  instead 
of  a  badge,  as  explained  in  last  Review. 
You  say  "When  a  man  joins,  give  him  a 
button.  Let  him  wear  that  button  as 
long  as  he  is  a  member."  What  is  to 
prevent  his  wearing  it  when  he's  not  a 
member.''  Heretofore  the  principle  ob- 
ject in  having  a  badge  has  been  to  dis- 
tinguish members,  from  those  who  were 
not,  at  conventions,  and  deny  all  not 
having  a  badge,  the  privilege  of  discus- 
sing matters — just  let  them  be  "absorb- 
ers." Whatever  is  adopted  will  have  to 
be  suplemented  in  some  way,  so  as  to 
distinguish  who  are  members  at  a  con- 
vention. That  might  be  done  by  using 
numbers,  as  has  already  been  done.  A 
decent  button,  as  a  permanent  affair, 
would  be  somewhat  expensive  if  furnish- 
ed to  all  our  members.  It  would  cost, 
perhaps  I75  to  |roo,  and  then  each  new 
member  would  have  to  have  one,  and  a 
record  would  have  to  be  kept  of  those 
having  buttons,  or  else  another  button 
would  have  to  be  sent  when  a  member- 
ship is  renewed,  or  else  when  remitting, 
one  would  have  to  say  "I  have  a  member- 
ship button,"  and  how  many  would  know 
they  were  to  do  that,  or  do  it  if  they 
knew  they  ought  to  ?  I  really  can't  see 
yet  that  such  a  scheme  would  pay.  .\ 
goodly  number  might  not  care  for  a  but- 
ton, and  would  not  use  it  if  they  had  one. 
They  might  give  it  to  "the  children  to 
play  with,"  as  you  have  done  with  the 
badges  you've  had. 

It  really  seems  to  me  now,  without  hav- 
ing given  the  subject  much  thought,  that 
a  neat,  inexpensive  silk  ribbon  badge, 
for  use  at  the  convention,  perhaps  num- 
bered, and  paid  for  by  the  Association, 
would  be  the  most  desirable  thing. 
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EXTRACTED    DEPARTMENT. 


CO-OPERATION. 


It  is  the  Order  of    the    Day,  and    Should  be 
Adopted  by    Bee  Keepers. 


As  the  years  go  by  conditions  change. 
This  is,  emphatically,  an  age  of  combi- 
nation and  co-operation;  and  bee-keepers 
ought  not  to  be  behind  the  times  in  this 
respect.  There  are  many  fields  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  labor  for  the  good  of  bee- 
keeping, but  co-operation  and  combina- 
tion certainly  offer  a  very  hopeful  field. 
Our  National  Association,  and  the  one  or 
two  honey  exchanges,  are  doing  more  in 
this  direction  for  the  benefit  of  bee-keep- 
ing, than  perhaps  some  of  us  realize. 
There  is  need  for  much  more  in  the  same 
line.  On  this  subject,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook, 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  has  the 
following: — 

We  have  great  reason  to  hope,  from 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  our  late  and  last 
convention,  that  we  should  very  soon 
have  a  honey  exchange  that  would  rival 
in  excellence  and  advantage  to  its  niem- 
Vjers  the  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  of  South- 
ern California.  That  organization  saved 
the  citrus  industry.  It  now  markets  60 
percent  of  the  citrus  fruits,  and  with  the 
present  rate  of  growth  it  will  soon  handle 
nearly  or  quite  all.  The  great  advan- 
tages arising  from  buying  supplies  cheap- 
er; packing  better,  cheaper  and  more  uni- 
formally;  distributing  more  wisely  in  the 
market;  developing  more  and  better 
markets;  of  keeping  informed  most  thor- 
oughly as  to  the  state  of  the  markets, 
throughout  the  entire  country;  and  of 
keeping  all  the  profits  to  the  grower,  are 
simply  stupendous.  It  is  co-operation  on 
a  large  scale,  and  is  blessed  in  perform- 
ance. 

The  bee-keepers  desire  to  enter  an  ex- 
change, but  at  the  same  time  wish  to  keep 
the  right  to  sell  their  own  honey  if  they 
will  so  to  do.  Of  course  no  such  ex- 
change could  live.  It  must  know  its  sup- 
plies as  to  quantity,  quality  aud  where- 
abouts, else  it  cannot  conmiand  the  mar- 
ket. In  case  any  bee-keeper  learns  of  a 
good  market  at  a  high  price  the  exchange 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  it,  and  give  the 
bee-keepers  the  advantage  of  it.     But,  of 


course,  the  organization  must  handle  the 
honey,  and,  unless  this  is  permitted,  the 
organization  would  be  like  a  rope  of 
sand. 

The-e  are  two  things  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  rapid  realization  of  such  organ- 
izations. People  are  slow  to  trnst  them, 
and  quite  as  slow  to  pay  salaries  that  will 
secure  the  aV)lest  management.  A  bee- 
keeper or  fruit-grower  who  works  hard 
the  entire  year,  and  counts  his  income 
possibly  with  three  figures,  finds  it  hard 
to  see  why  the  manager  of  an  exchange 
should  receive  a  four-figured  income, 
with  the  fourth  figure  probably  a  large 
one.  It  is  simply  this:  In  doing  business, 
as  does  the  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange,  that 
reaches  up  into  the  millions,  a  shrewd 
business  sense  will  often,  in  a  single  deal, 
save  many  times  the  salary  of  the  mana- 
ger. He  must  be  far-sighted,  alert,  cau- 
tious, experienced.  The  railroads,  and 
all  large,  successful  corporations,  are  all 
the  time  looking  for  such  men;  once 
found,  and  they  will  have  and  keep  them 
at  any  price.  The  Exchange  must  be  the 
same. 

The  Southern  California  Citrus  Fruit 
Exchange  pays  its  manager  |;S,ooo.  I 
am  free  to  say  that  she  is  wise,  and  would 
far  better  add  to  this  large  sum,  if  such 
addition  were  necessary  to  keep  him. 
This  organization  does  business  away  up 
in  the  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet,  for 
several  years,  has  met  no  losses  at  all,  in 
the  way  of  bad  sales;  does  the  business 
ness  for  3  percent  of  sales;  has  the  full 
confidence  of  the  trade;  and  is  develop- 
ing a  constantly  larger  and  better  market. 
All  our  rural  industries  must  and  will 
wheel  into  line.  Let  us  all  urge  that  it 
be  soon. 

Prof.  Cook  is  clearly  correct  in  his  con- 
tention that  the  honey  must  be  consign- 
ed unreservedly  to  the  Exchange,  and 
that  the  best  possible  talent  must  be  se- 
cured for  Manager.  When  in  Colorado 
last  fall  I  became  somewhat  conversant 
with  the  upbuilding  and  management  of 
the  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. One  of  the  great  drawbacks  was 
the  reluctance  to  consign  honey  unre- 
servedly to  the  Association.  If  some 
member  found  an  opportunity  to  sell  his 
honey  at  an  unusually  good   price,    he 
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wished  to  withdraw  his  honey  and  sell  it 
/ii)nsel/.  Of  course,  buyers  encouraged 
such  proceedings.  They  were  none  too 
well  pleased  with  the  organization 
of  the  Association.  Really,  this 
Association  has  been  the  financial  salva- 
tion of  Colorado  bee-keepers.  Before  its 
ori^anization,  buyers  would  play  one  pro- 
ducer against  another,  and,  as  freights 
East  were  almost  prohibitory,  except  in 
carload  lots,  the  price  of  honey  was  work- 
ed down  until  there  was  no  profit  in  its 
production.  Combination  and  co-opera- 
tion saved  the  day.  While  man}'  bee- 
keepers hesitated  about  joining  the  Asso- 
ciation, enough  did  join  to  make  it  a  sort 
of  "balance  of  power,"  so  to  speak. 
That  is,  it  was  able  to  control  prices  to  a 
very  great  extent.  Even  though  a  man 
did  not  belong  to  the  Association,  he  did 
not  care  to  sell  his  honey  at  a  less  price 
than  the  Association  was  getting.  Among 
all  of  the  good  things  accomplishetl  by 
the  Association,  this  one  of  being  able  to 
establish  prices  tvas  of  great  help.  Many 
who  would  not  join  the  Association, 
would  promise  not  to  sell  their  honey  at 
a  lower  figure  than  that  at  which  the 
Association  sold  honey. 

.\  great  deal  of  pains  has  been  taken 
by  this  Association  is  securing  accurate, 
and  frequent  reports  of  the  honey  crop 
while  it  is  being  gathered.  The  result 
is  that  no  buyer  can  accomplish  much  by 
coming  into  the  office  and  tell  stories  of 
their  being  such  zuonder/ul  crops  in  such 
and  such  a  part  of  the  State,  or  in 
such  and  such  a  locality.  The  manager 
has  on  file  several  reports  from  bee-keep- 
ers in  that  particular  locality,  and  knows 

xaclly  what  the  crop  has  been. 

This  .Association  has  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  its  choice  of  a  manager.  If  any 
one  is  a  living  encyclopedia  of  Colorado 
bee  keeping  and  Colorado  bee-keepers, 
it  is  Mr.  Frank  Rauchfuss.  There  are 
ver\' few  bee  keepers  in  the  State  with 
whom  he  is  not  personally  acquainted. 
1  remember  being  one  of  a  group  in  his 
office,  standing  in  front  of  a  large  map 
of  Colorado,  and   seeing   him   point   out 


the  different  honey  producing  localities 
of  the  State,  together  with  their  pecul- 
iarities. Let  a  bee  keeper's  name  be 
mentioned,  and  he  can  instantly  give 
his  initials,  his  post  office,  how  many 
colonies  he  keeps,  whether  he  produces 
comb  or  extracted  honey,  if  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  etc.  Mr.  Rauch- 
fuss is  an  Americanized  German;  shrewd, 
keen,  alert,  and  abundantly  able  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  Association 
whose  interests  he  represents.  Did  space 
permit  I  could  relate  several  instances  of 
how  he  had  outwitted  buyers  who  had 
attempted  to  get  ahead  of  the  Association. 
When  I  left  for  home  last  fall.  Mr. 
Rauchfuss  was  planning  a  trip  to  Chicago, 
where  he  would  spend  several  days 
studying  the  condition  of  the  market.  To 
succeed,  ai:y  Association  must  have  such 
a  manager  as  this;  one  who  is  bright,  capa- 
ble, alert,  up-to-date,  and  a  good  business 
manager.  As  Prof.  Cook  says,  such  a 
man  can  not  afford  to  work  for  a  meager 
salary.  Too  many  other  corporations 
are  ready  to  pay  him  what  his  services 
are  worth.  A  poor  manager  is  the  very 
poorest  kind  of  economy.  Get  the  best 
man  for  that  position,  that  you  have  in 
your  ranks — the  amount  that  you  may 
have  to  pay  him  as  a  salary  is  of  minor 
importance. 

California  and  Colorado  produce  large 
quantities  of  honey  in  comparatively 
small  areas,  hence  the  conditions  are 
more  favorable  for  the  formation  of  an 
Exchange  or  Association  than  where 
there  are  many,  less  extensive,  producers, 
scattered  over  a  large  extent  of   country. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


A  Graphic  Description  of  Their  Beauties. 


Our  frontispiece  this  month  gives  a  lit- 
tle glimpse  of  Colorado  scenery.  Yes, 
and  2l  glimpse  is  about  all  that  it  can  be 
called.  To  fully  appreciate  such  scenes 
as  these   they    must  be   seen    "with    the 
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naked  eye."  Pictures  and  descriptions 
can  never  do  them  justice;  although  the 
following,  taken  from  "  A  Colorado 
Summer,"  a  book  published  by  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad,  is  certainly  very  fine  as  a 
description. 

Pile  rock  strata  on  rock  strata  in  a 
gigantic  uplift  more  than  a  mile  high, 
and  gash  the  stupendous  mass  at  frequent 
intervals  with  chasms,  gorges  and  can- 
ons, through  which  rush  snow-born 
streams.  Adorn  banks  and  crags  and 
parks  with  trees  of  an  everlasting  green, 
finishing  off  with  a  velvety  carpet  of  grass 
where  wild  animals  may  stealthily  tread, 
and  there  plant  columbines  and  ane- 
mones, twin  sisters  of  fragile  grace. 

Presto  !  You  have  created  that  most 
forbidding  and  seductive  thing,  a  moun- 
tain. It  rises  skyward,  gracious  and  un- 
bending, friendly,  yet  aloof.  Combine 
the  mountains  into  ranges  and  systems, 
scattering  them  over  an  empire's  extent 
as  lavishly  as  a  child  throws  kisses  to  its 
mother.  Tip  each  peak  with  snow,  and 
light  the  league-long  slopes  with  dazzling 
sunshine.  Let  clouds  fringe  the  sentinel 
peaks  and  hang  their  bridal  veils  of  mist 
far  down  each  mountain's  breast.  The 
scene  is  then  ready  for  tired  men  and 
women  and  little  children,  who  come  and 
gaze  awhile  and  depart  satisfied  because 
they  have  seen  a  vision  not  wholly  of  this 
earth. 

No  other  mountains  in  the  world  are 
quite  like  the  Rockies.  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  Jungfrau  are  here  matched  many 
times  over  by  peaks  as  yet  unknown  to 
fame.  The  mountain  systems  of  Colo- 
rado— a  fragment  of  the  whole^occupy 
live  times  the  area  of  the  Alpine   chains. 

It  is  in  Colorado  these  mighty  upheav- 
als of  the  earth's  crust  are  most  typical 
of  the  ungentle,  massive  and  tumultu- 
ous. Their  grandeur  is  for  the  beholder. 
Neither  pen  nor  picture  can  adequately 
transfer  and  reincarnate  the  impression. 
Several  noted  artists,  notably  Moran  and 
Bierstadt,  have  placed  their  interpreta- 
tions on  canvas;  Jackson  has  photograph- 
ed every  notable  sight  in  the  State;  dis- 
tinguished journalists  and  authors  have 
written  in  praise  of  Colorado's  scenic 
charms — and  yet  it  is  true  that  the  best 
reading  will  be  your  own,  face  to  face. 
The  camera  utterly  fails  to  depict  moun- 
tain colors  or  lights  or  distances.  And 
you  who  may  have  seen  it  once  or  many 
times,  can  not  speak  of  the  vision  to  your 
dearest  friend.  Trv  to  put  the  experience 
into  words  and  the  spell  is  broken,  the 
charm  is  gone.  Adjectives  do  not  illus- 
trate  anything   worth   while.     Thus  the 


Colorado  mountains  ever  remain  the  des- 
pair of  poet  and  painter  while  ever  luring 
on  to  new  endeavor. 

The  Alleghenies,  Adirondacks  and 
White  Mountains  seem  ultra-refined  and 
civilized,  compared  with  the  savage  maj- 
esty of  the  peaks  that  rise  sheer  and 
awful  from  Colorado's  plateaus.  They 
have  no  everlasting  snow,  no  untimbered 
slopes,  no  peaks  that  rest  on  the  sky. 
The  most  noted  of  them  are  scarcely  a 
mile  high.  They  would  feel  lonesome  if 
plumped  down  in  the  Rockies. 

In  New  England  the  predominating 
color  is  a  hazy  purple,  splashed  with 
scarlet  when  autumn  comes;  the  ascents 
are  less  abrupt;  the  contours  are  more 
rounded  and  graceful;  grasses  and  thick- 
foliaged  under-growths,  clinging  mosses 
and  lichens,  soften  and  hide  the  rocky 
walls — the  scene  is  almost  pastoral  in 
simplicity  and  beauty. 

Here  in  Colorado  the  prevailing  tint  is 
a  brownish  red,  lavishly  laid  on  with 
dark  greens  and  heavy  purples  where 
the  shadows  lie,  and  a  desolate  whiteness 
among  the  summit  snowdrifts.  There  is 
little  green  in  the  aggregate  mass  of 
color  effects — though  on  close  acquain- 
tance it  will  be  found  that  the  most  for- 
bidding chasms  below  timber-line  are  not 
lacking  verdure,  and  in  the  lower  hills 
each  canon  has  its  stream  fringed  with 
willows  and  aspens  and  larches,  its  side 
walls  where  pinons  find  root,  and  its 
dotting  of  yellow,  blue,  purple  and  scar- 
let flowers.  The  giant  rock  stratas,  up- 
tilted  thousands  of  feet  in  air — treeless, 
shrubless,  lifeless— are  the  master  note 
of  the  whole  effect,  and  it  is  something 
awfully  sublime  and  infinitely  powerful 
that  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  longest 
remembered. 

To  ever3'  reader  of  the  Review  who 
can  possibly  do  so,  I  say  go  to  Denver 
next  September,  attend  one  of  the  grand- 
est conventions  we  have  ever  held,  and 
then  spend  a  few  days  enjoying  some  of 
the  grandest  mountain  scenery  there  is 
to  be  found  in  all  of  this  wide  world. 


LONGEVITY   OF    BEES. 


How  to  Rear  Long  Lived    Queens    that  will 
Produce    Long  Lived    Bees. 


There    has   been     some    discussion   of 
late    regarding    longevity    in   bees    and 
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queens,  hence,  there  should  be  some  in- 
terest in  the  followinj^  from  the  pen  of 
that  ohl  veteran,  EHsha  Galhip.  In 
writing  to  the  American  Bee  Journal,  he 
says :  — 

When  I  read  in  the  report  of  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  ]Mr.  Riker's  account  of 
longevity  cf  bees,  I  felt  like  hurrahing 
for  him.  He  has  struck  the  right  key. 
I  have  been  watching  the  discussion 
about  long  tongues. 

.\llow  me  to  tell  how  to  rear  short- 
lived queens,  and  short-lived  workers  so 
that  the  merest  novice  can  run  an  apiary 
for  profit  in  two  seasons,  and  never  make 
a  mistake.  Understand  that  1  have  been 
"through  the  mill"— it  is  no  guess-work 
or  theory  with  me.  Now  we  are  ready  to 
commence. 

Take  a  small  box,  say  6  inches  square, 
fit  in  some  comb  containing  a  few  eggs 
and  larvae  just  hatched.  Now  get  a 
small  (juantit}-  of  bees  and  place  them  in 
the  box  with  the  comb;  place  them  in  a 
dark  room  or  cellar,  and  in  about  three 
days  set  them  out  and  let  them  go  to 
work,  and  if  they  succeed  in  rearing  a 
queen  ^-ou  will  have  a  short-lived  one, 
and  she  will  rear  short-lived  workers. 
Don't  bother  your  head  about  whether 
your  nucleus  contains  old  workers  or 
nurse-bees,  it  won't  make  so  much  dif- 
ference, only  the  fewer  nurse-bees  the 
nearer  you  come  to  starving  the  embryo 
cjueen. 

I  obtained  mj*  first  Italian  queen  from 
W.  W.  Cary,  of  Massachusetts.  Queens 
were  then  selling  from  $5  to  f  20  each, 
and  I  was  going  into  a  fortune  at  once 
(in  theory),  and  it  was  "just  as  easy  as 
rolling  off  a  log."  But  in  practice  it  was 
a  failure.  I  did  not  sell  any  queens,  but 
I   was  learning,  all  the  same. 

When  I  went  to  the  first  Cincinnati 
convention  I  roomed  with  .Adam  Grinmi 
and  we  di.scussed  the  queen-breeding 
theory  thoroughly,  and  when  I  bade  him 
good-by,  he  said,  "Gallup,  next  summer 
I  will  send  you  a  queen  that  is  a  queen." 
.\nd  he  did.  She  was  one  of  the  verv 
best  queens  I  ever  owned — prolific,  long- 
lived,  and  reared  long-lived  workers. 
She  lived  to  be  6  years  old.  Those  bees 
were  extra  honey-gatherers.  When  I 
got  my  first  large  hive,  whose  colony  pro- 
duced 600  pounds  in  ;,o  days,  I  hived  a 
large  prime  swarm  on  the  loth  of  May 
from  my  Grimm  stock.  .\s  soon  as  they 
commenced  to  build  drone-comb  I  filled 
out  the  balance  of  the  hive  with  ready- 
made  worker-comb — 48  combs,  all  on  tlie 


ground  floor,  and  the  queen  spread  her- 
self grandly. 

I  made  other  large  hives  containing  36 
combs  each.  None  of  my  large  colonies 
cast  a  swarm  the  second  season,  so  I 
thought  I  had  a  non-swarming  hive.  But 
the  third  season  my  large  colonies  all 
swarmed,  some  8  to  10  days  earlier  than 
those  in  standard  hives,  becau.se  they  had 
superseded  and  reared  new  queens  to  suit 
the  capacity  of  the  hive.  Those  swarms 
were  so  large  when  they  came  out  that  it 
took  three  standard  hives,  one  on  the 
other,  to  contain  them.  The  queens  all 
lived  3  or  4  years,  and  one  lived  5  years, 
whereas  many  queens  reared  in  small 
nuclei  die  of  old  age  the  first  season,  and 
all  are  worthless  the  second  season.  Bees 
hived  in  cracker-boxes,  nail-kegs  and 
small  boxes  for  a  series  of  seasons  soon 
get  so  they  rear  queens  to  suit  the  size  or 
capacity  of  the  hive  or  box. 

Now  allow  me  to  tell  how  to  rear  long- 
lived  queens  and  bees.  My  14-year  old 
son  takes  quite  an  interest  in  bees,  and 
he  has  made  two  9  frame  Langstroth 
hives  all  under  the  same  roof,  side  by  side, 
so  that  all  can  be  turned  into  one  hive. 
Now  when  all  are  full,  and  if  the  two 
queens  do  not  fill  to  suit  with  brood,  we 
will  fill  with  hatching  brood  from  other 
hives,  so  as  to  have  an  immense  quantity 
of  nursing  bees,  and  bees  of  all  ages. 
Now  in  a  hive  of  that  capacity,  and  filled 
in  that  manner,  we  expect  to  rear  long- 
lived  queens  and  long  lived  workers,  and 
we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  I  know 
positively,  by  actual  experience,  that  the 
lifetime  of  the  bees  from  queens  reared 
under  the  best  possible  conditions  is  fully 
three  times  as  long  as  those  reared  under 
the  opposite  extreme. 

Now,  Mr.  Riker,  let  us  shake,  as  you 
and  I  are  both  on  the  same  side  of  the 
fence. 

Reading  the  above  calls  to  my  mind 
the  the  advice  that  D.  A.  Jones  used  to 
give  regarding  the  securing  of  queen 
cells  out  of  the  swarming  season.  It  was 
to  shake  off  two-thirds  of  the  bees  from 
one  or  two  colonies  into  the  hive  contain- 
ing the  colony  that  was  building  thf 
cells,  thus  furnishing  a  great  abundance 
of  nurse-bees  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  larvae  that  is  to  be  nursed.  I  have 
several  times,  as  late  as  September, 
shaken  so  many  bees  in  front  of  the  col- 
ony that  was  building  cells  that  they 
could  scarceh'  all  crawl  into  the  have, 
and   the   result   was  some   of  the   finest 
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cells  and  queens  that  I  ever  saw.  The 
cells  were  very  large  and  deeply  marked 
with  those  little  hexagonal  indentations 
that  are  the  hallmark  of  superiority. 


PRODUCING    EXTRACTED  HONEY. 


Wiring  Frames;  Use  and    Nonuse   of   Foun- 
dation;  Prevention     of    Swarming; 
Useless    Consumers. 


We  have  not  many  more  practical  men 
in  our  ranks  than  C.  Davenport  of  South- 
ern Minnesota.  He  has  not  been  writing 
very  much  of  late,  but  Gleanings  for 
June  ist  has  a  most  excellent  article  from 
his  pen.  I  take  pleasure  in  copying  it. 
It  reads  as  follows: — 

Last  season  I  changed  the  fixtures  of 
part  of  my  colonies,  and  ran  them  for 
extracted  honey,  and  secured  a  little  over 
9000  lbs.  of  our  product  in  the  liquid 
form.  This  was  all  sold  in  my  home 
market  at  a  fair  price.  By  "home  mar- 
ket" I  mean  the  surrounding  towns  and 
cities  that  I  am  able  to  reach  by  team. 
The  larger  part  was  sold  in  a  jobbing 
way  to  grocers.  Not  having  nearly 
enough  drawn  combs  to  supply  this  in- 
creased force  that  was  to  be  run  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  I  purchased  roo  lbs.  of 
your  Weed  medium  brood  foundation, 
part  of  which  was  put  in  wired  frames; 
but,  so  far  as  stretching  or  sagging  was 
concerned,  the  wires  were  entire!}'  un- 
necessary— thai  is,  with  established  colo- 
nies— for  I  used  unwired  frames  contain- 
ing full  sheets  in  almost  all  sorts  of  ways. 
With  some  colonies  the  upper  story  was 
filled  with  partly  drawn  comb  and  part 
foundation.  With  others  the  upper 
story  was  filled  with  frames,  all  of  which 
had  full  sheets  unwired.  In  other  cases 
part  of  the  brood-combs  were  removed  to ' 
the  upper  story,  and  frames  containing 
full  sheets  put  in  their  place;  and  in  no 
instance  was  there  any  trace  of  stretching 
that  I  could  observe  or  find  by  careful 
measurement.  But  if  full  sheets  unwired 
were  given  to  swarms,  the  conditions 
would  be  somewhat  different  from  any 
thing  I  tried,  and  in  this  ca.se  there  might 
be  some  .sagging.  I  believe,  though,  it 
pays  to  have  have  extracting-combs  well 
wired,  for  I  found  that,  on  hot  days, 
these  new  unwired  combs  had  to  be  hand- 
led with   great   care     when     extracting, 


while  it  seemed  to  be  a  hard  matter  to 
break  a  comb  out  of  a  frame  that  was 
properlv  wired. 

I  tried  a  number  of  different  ways  of 
wiring,  but  I  believe  that  four  horizontal 
wires  are  superior  to  any  other  plan  that 
I  have  seen  advocated.  But  when  wiring 
in  this  way  we  are  told  not  to  draw  the 
wires  too  tight  or  the  foundation  will 
buckle.  I  heeded  this  at  first,  but  kept 
trying  them  tighter,  and  found  there  was 
no  trace  of  buckling  with  the  wires  drawn 
as  tight  as  possible.  It  might,  of  course, 
be  different  with  other  kinds  or  grades  of 
foundation.  But  I  can  not  .say  from  ex- 
perience, for,  although  I  am  one  of  the 
few  who  depend  on  bees  alone  for  a  living, 
I  have  previously  had  but  a  limited  ex- 
perience with  full  sheets  in  brood-frames, 
for  I  have  produced  comb  honey  princi- 
pall}',  and  in  my  locality  there  is  no 
question  that  more  surplus  can  be  secur- 
ed when  swarms  are  hived  on  frames  con- 
taining only  small  starters. 

I  found  last  season  one  curious  matter 
in  regard  to  these  new  extracting-combs 
drawn  out  from  full  sheets.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  upper  stories,  where  frames 
containing  full  sheets  were  alternated 
wilh  frames  of  drawn  comb,  the  bees,  as 
might  be  expected,  filled  and  bulged  out 
these  ready-built  natural  combs  before 
drawing  out  the  foundation.  They  seem- 
ed loath  to  draw  it  out  in  the  upper  story 
though  they  took  hold  of  it  readily 
enough,  and  soon  drew  or  built  beautiful 
comb  from  it  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
brood-chamber,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  was 
finally  put  in  and  drawn  out,  or  at  least 
well  started,  in  the  brood-nest. 

I  used  queen-e.xcluding  zinc  between 
the  lower  and  upper  stories;  and  I  will 
say  here  that,  by  carefulU-  conducted 
experiments  in  previous  years,  I  found 
that  I  could,  on  an  average,  secure  at 
least  one-third  tnore  surplus  when  the 
queen  is  confined  to  eight  or  ten  franies 
below  than  when  she  had  the  range  of 
two  or  more  stories.  This  may  be  far 
from  being  the  case  in  the  majority  of 
localities;  hut  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
matter  here.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  is  the  great  horde  of  useless  bees  that 
are  reared  out  of  season  to  be  producers 
but  which  mu.st,    instead,  be    consumers. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  tun  and 
ridicule  made  by  some  in  regard  to  "use- 
less consumers;"  but  if  these  same  parties 
were  set  down  in  my  locality,  and  obliged 
to  make  a  living  from  bees  alone,  they 
would  change  their  practice  or  eLse  starve 
to  death.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for 
me  to  run  a  yard  so  that  tho.se  useless 
consumers  would  consume   all   the   sur- 
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plus  that  might  otherwise  be  secured. 
In  fact,  some  farmers  around  here  who 
keep  a  few  colonies  run  them  on  this  plan. 
One  who  lives  less  than  a  mile  from  me 
keeps  from  ten  to  thirty  colonies,  and 
usually  does  not  secure  enough  surplus 
for  his  own  use,  some  seasons,  when  I 
have  had  a  fair  crop.  He  has  not  had  a 
pound  of  surplus  unless  he  "took  up" 
some  colonies  in  the  fall.  Now,  for  all  I 
know,  it  may  be  natural  for  even  strong 
colonies  to  hesitate  or  seem  to  dislike  to 
build  comb  from  full  sheets  in  the  upper 
stories.  But  what  1  regard  as  curious  in 
regard  to  the  matter  is  the  fact  that,  after 
the  combs  had  been  drawn  out,  filled,  and 
extracted,  the  bees  seemed  still  to  have 
an  aversion  or  dislike  for  them.  If  the 
upper  story  contained  part  of  these  new 
and  part  natural  combs,  the  latter  would 
be  filled  and  bulged  out  again  before  anj- 
thing  was  stored  in  the  others,  and  this 
without  regard  to  the  position  the  frames 
occupied.  In  some  instances  I  put  only 
two  natural  combs  in  an  upper  story, 
and.  though  placed  on  the  outside,  they 
would  always  be  filled  first,  and  this  con- 
tinued all  through  the  season  after  some 
of  the  new  combs  had  been  extracted 
from  three  or  four  times.  But  the  queens 
seemed  to  prefer  this  foundation  comb  to 
lay  in.  They  would,  in  almost  all  ca.ses, 
have  it  filled  with  eggs  as  soon  as  it  was 
built,  and  some  of  them  were  so  keen  to 
get  brood  started  on  it  that  thej'  could 
not  wait  until  the  cells  were  fully  drawn 
out  before  laying  in  them.  This  was  a 
great  objection,  I  found,  to  having  it 
drawn  out  below.  It  made  too  much 
room  above,  occupied  with  brood.  But 
these  new  combs,  filled  solid  with  brood, 
were  a  pretty  sight,  and  they  were  a  fine 
sight,  too,  when  filled  and  capped  solid 
full  of  white  honey.  The  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  handling  these  might  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  things  we  would 
not  sell  for  money,  even   if  we  could. 

I  expected  that,  when  part  or  nearly  all 
the  brood-combs  were  removed  to  the 
upper  story,  and  frames  containing  full 
sheets  put  in  their  place,  it  would  have  a 
great  tendency  to  check  swarming,  es- 
pecially if  done  before  the  swarnung 
fever  was  acquired;  but  I  found  that  it 
had  no  effect  whatever  to  stop  or  even 
hold  it  back.  On  the  other  hand,  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  some  cases,  it  induced 
swarming  that  would  not  have  occurred 
otherwise;  for  in  some  instances  queeii- 
cells  were  at  once  started  in  the  upper 
story;  and  as  soon  as  one  of  these  was 
sealed  a  swarm  issued,  whether  they  hatl 
cells  below  or  not.  I'sually,  though, 
with  strong  colonies,  as   soon  as   part   of 


the  brood-combs  were  placed  above,  cells 
were  started  both  above  and  below. 

With  a  number  of  colonies  I  removed 
all  the  brood  to  the  upper  story,  and  fill- 
ed the  lower  story  with  frames  containing 
full  sheets;  and  every  colony  so  treated 
swarmed.  Five  of  these  colonies  were 
in  ten-frame  hives  that  I  bought  a  year 
ago,  and  one  was  in  a  twelve-frame  hive. 
Two  of  these  colonies  swarmed  before 
any  cells  in  the  upper  stories  were  sealed, 
and  no  signs  of  cells  below. 

Some  claim  that  a  swarm  will  never 
issue  with  cells  in  the  upper  story  when 
there  is  a  queen-excluder  between  the 
two  stories  unless  they  have  also  started 
cells  below.  But  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  three  of  my  colonies  did  last  season, 
and  I  feel  morally  sure  that  five  or  six 
more  did. 

A  method  that  did  in  all  cases  prevent 
strong  colonies  from  swarming,  whether 
they  had  contracted  the  swarming  fever 
or  not,  was  to  remove  all  the  brood,  give 
empt}'  frames  below,  and  use  either 
drawn  comb  or  full  sheets  in  the  upper 
story;  and  when  this  was  done  the  bees 
drew  out  the  foundation  more  readily 
than  they  did  when  there  was  brood  be- 
low, probably  because  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  swarming,  and  this  method 
gave  us  the  largest  amount  of  surplus  of 
any  plan  I  tried.  But  almost  all  the  col- 
onies so  treated  built  a  large  amount  of 
drone  comb  below. 

The  editor  or  Gleanings  comments  as 
follows: — 

[I  have  personally  tried  a  good  many 
different  ways  of  wiring.  1  have  used 
the  perpendicular  and  the  horizontal  plan, 
wires  clo.se  together  and  wires  far  apart, 
wires  coarse  and  wires  fine.  After  test- 
ing, on  a  large  scale,  all  the  different 
methods,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
with  medium  or  light  foundation,  four 
Jiorizoiital  wires  give  the  best  results, 
all  things  considered.  But  in  the  use  of 
very  /i^Q;/il  foundation  for  brood  purposes, 
perpendicular  wnQs  ahowt  36  gauge  and 
two  inches  apart  gave  better  results.  I 
believe  the  time  will  come  when  manu- 
facturers will  will  put  out  an  extra-light 
weight  of  wax  with  the  wires  already  in- 
corporatedin  it,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
hang  horizontalU'  when  the  foundation  is 
in  the  frame.  But  at  the  present  time 
the  makers  are  not  able  to  incorporate 
the  wires  into  such  thin  sheets  without 
making  them  cost  a  great  deal  more  per 
square  foot  than  the  ordinary  light  brood 
foundation. 

This  question  of  useless  consumers  is 
almost  entirely   a   question     of   locality. 
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Where  the  honey-flow  continues  on 
through  pretty  much  all  the  summer, 
and  especially  where  there  is  a  late  sum- 
mer or  fall  flow,  those  "useless  consum- 
ers" come  to  be  useful  producers.  But 
in  most  localities  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  broad  belt-line 
running  from  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
through  southern  Canada  to  New  York 
and  Pennysylvania,  it  is  a  waste  of  hone}" 
and  a  waste  of  energy  to  raise  very  many 
bees  during  the  midst  of  the  honej'-flow, 
to  be  useless  consumers,  as  you  say, 
when  the  honey-flow  is  over.  In  the  ter- 
ritory named,  it  is  necessary  to  have  large 
quantities  of  brood  reared  from  the  first 
of  April  till  the  first  of  June  in  order  to 
have  producers  of  the  7-ight  age  when  the 
main  crop  from  basswood  and  clover 
comes  on.  In  many  localities  in  the 
South,  in  Texas,  Arizona,  in  some  parts 
of  California,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho, 
the  conditions  are  different.  Brood-rear- 
ing in  such  localities  may  continue  to 
good  advantage  throughout  almost  the 
entire  treason. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  every 
bee-keeper  should  study  carefully  his  lo- 
cality. If  his  neighbor  is  getting  honey 
and  he  is  not,  there  is  something  he  can 
learn  from  that  neighbor — no  doubt  of 
that.  Your  own  neighbor,  for  example,  if 
he  had  studied  his  own  locality  as  careful- 
Iv  as  you,  or  if  he  would  copy  your  meth- 
ods, would  be  able  to  get  crops  where  he 
now    fails. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  your  bees 
should  apparently  show  a  preference  for 
natural-built  combs  over  those  built  from 
foundation  for  the  storage  of  honey.  It 
is  not  at  ail  strange  that  the  queen  should 
prefer  foundation  comb.  I  can  readily 
understand  that;  but  I  canH  see  why  the 
bees  should  prefer  to  store  in  all  natural 
comb.  As  all  our  combs  for  years  have 
been  built  off  from  foundation,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  see  whether  thev 
would  really  show  a  preference,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
subscribers  who  are  able  to  give  us  some 
facts  along  the.se  lines.  Let  us  have  the 
truth,  even  if  it  is  "unhealthy"  for  us 
foundation -makers. 

My  method  of  checking  swarms  when 
running  for  bees  by  the  bushel,  especially 
at  out-yards,  where  we  have  no  one  to 
watchthem,  has  been  to  put  on  an  upper 
story;  but  before  doing  so  I  take  out  half 
the  brood-combs  from  the  brood-nest, 
and  put  them  in  the  upper  story.  Then  I 
put  in  one  frame  of  foundation,  then  one 
frame  ot  brood,  alternating  all  through 
the  upper  and  lower  story.  In  our  local- 
ity I  never  knew  such  procedure  to  fail  to 


keep  off  the  swarming  impulse,  even  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  honey-flow;  but  I 
have  observed  that,  when  I  put  all  the 
foundation  in  the  brood  nest  or  upper 
story,  and  combs  and  brood  in  the  other 
compartment,  swarming  would  result. 
So  far  our  experience  is  the  same  as 
yours.  My  theory  is  that  the  bees  realize 
the  necessity  of  bridging  the  two  brood 
combs  with  another  comb  of  brood.  The 
natural  economy  of  the  hive  seems  to 
abhor  a  space  between  two  combs  of 
brood.  A  frame  of  foundation  that 
stands  in  between  is  speedily  drawn  out; 
the  queen  finds  it  and  and  deposits  eggs. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  get  a  large  amount 
of  brood  and  bees.  The  honey,  when  it 
did  come  in,  was  converted  into  brood, 
and  that  was  what  we  wanted  when  we 
were  selling  bees  by  the  colony  and  nu- 
cleus. When  I  want  honey,  a  month  be- 
fore the  swarming  season  I  spread  the 
brood  as  I  have  suggested,  and,  just  be- 
fore the  honey-flow  comes  on,  crowd  all 
the  brood  as  far  as  possible  into  one  brood - 
nest  and  then  put  on  a  super  of  empty 
extracting-combs.  After  the  bees  have 
got  nicely  started  to  storing,  I  replace 
this  with  a  super  or  two  of  sections  con- 
taining full  sheets  of  foundation.  Such 
procedure  with  wide  entrances  and  plenty 
of  room  has  enabled  us  to  keep  swarming 
down  to  a  minimum.] 


FINE   FARM   LANDS. 


Wisconsin  is  noted  for  its  fine  crops, 
excellent  markets,  pure  water  and  health- 
ful climate. 

You  can  buy  a  farm  on  easy  terms  in 
Wisconsin  along  the  line  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  for  less 
than  you  can  rent  one  for  three  years  in 
any  of  the  Piaster n  states.  Now  is  the 
time  to  invest. 

Address  F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway,  Chicago,   111. 


TIUIN   TOOK    ITS   OWN    PHOTOGRAPH. 

A  large,  handsome  engraving,  18  x  28 
inches,  has  been  made  of  "The  Burling- 
ton's Number  One"  while  going  at  60 
miles  an  hour  between  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver. It  is  the  best  picture  of  a  train  in 
motion  ever  taken,  and  "the  train  took 
the  picture  itself."  This  is  explained  in 
a  folder  which  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. Price  of  large  engraving,  20 
cents.  Postage  stamps  will  do.  Address 
P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  209  Adams  Street, 
Chicago. 
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HBDDON  CASES ^ 

I  have  over  100  of  the  Hedilon,  old-style  section 
cases,  that  are  well-made  and  painted,  have  been 
well  cared  for,  and  are  practically  as  good  as  new 
that  I  offer  at  15  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 

Root's  Goods 

In  Central  Michigan,  the  best  and  cheapest  place 
to  buy.  A  copy  of  Adv.\nced  Bee-Culture 
given  with  every  order  of  Jio.oo  or  over.  Send 
for  list.    W.  D.  SOPER,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Ousens  You  Should  Have. 

See  March  Review  for  particulars.  Carniolan 
queens.  Tested $2.00 each ;  Jio.oo  for  six;  S18.00 
for  one  dozen.  After  June  15th,  untested,  single 
ciueen,  5ioo,  I5.50  for  six;  510.00  for  dozen. 
Postage  stamps  taken  for  fractions  of  a  dollar, 
yueens  are  duty  free  to  ihe  United  States. 
.\ddress 

R.  F.  HOLTERMAy,  (Mgr.  Bee  Dept.) 
BOW  PARK  Co.,  I^imited, 

Box  88  Braxtford,  Ont.,  Canada. 


CAR  LOAD  BUYERS 

of  Bee  Hives,  and  all  kinds  of  bee  supplies  as 
well  as  consumers,  will  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  let  me  know  their  needs.  I  sell  to  the  job- 
bing trade  all  over  the  world.  I  have  financial 
interests  and  business  contracts  with  two  of 
the  largest  factories  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  being  sole  proprietor  of  a  small  plant 
of  mj-  own.  One  of  my  factories  is  cutting 
12,000,000  feet  of  lumber  this  vear.  I  want  your 
business.    Address,  for  a  catalogue, 

W.  H.  PUTNAM,    River  Falls,  Wis. 


I  am  advertising  for  B.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bouj^dit  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  mj-self,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


Only  I50 

to 

California 
and  Back 

and 

^^5  to  Denver 

and  Return. 


First  class  round  trip,  open  to 

everybody;   150  from  Chicago  to 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Via  the  Santa  Fe. 

Corresponding  rates  from  all 

points  east; 

On  account  of  Imperial  Council, 

Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

On  sale  May  27  to  June  8. 

Tickets  good  for  return  in  60  days. 

Also  rate  of  |;25  for  the  round  trip  from 

Chicago  to  Denver,  Colo. 

On  account  of  the  National  Association 

of  Bee-keepers  in  September. 

Only  line  under  one  management 

all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  California. 

Only  line  for  both  Grand  Canyon  of 

Arizona  and  Yosemite. 

Only  line  to  California  with  Harvey 

meal  service. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

F.  T.  HENDRY,    General  Agent  of  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  R'y. 

151  Griswold  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Every  reader  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Review  to  have  atrial  read- 
ing of  the 

RocKy    /^ountzvio 

Bee    Journal. 

If  you  want  all  the  bee  news 
of  the  great  alfalfa  region,  or  if 
you  are  interested  in  the  co- 
operation and  organization  of 
bt-e-keepers,  you  should  sub- 
scribe for  it 

5p«ci2il  Off^r— •'^end  us 
lo  cents  and  we  will  send  you 
the  Journal  three  months. 
Then,  if  you  don't  l':ke  it,  stop 
it.   Address, 

RocKy  A\ount2iin 

Be?  Journal 
Boulcler,  Colo. 


iiitiiff 
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Czvr  L-ozicIj 

of 

Gailiforrji^ 
Hoerjy. 

Maniniouth  Honey  Associa- 
tions, and  the  value  of  different 
fields,    are     described     in    the 

Pacific  Bee  Journal. 

The  correspondences  of  this 
journal  are  the  producers  of 
tons  of  honey.  It  also  gives 
Nevada,  Utah,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Arizona  and  Colorado. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy. 

Pacific  Bee  Journal, 

23  7  E.  4tf7  St.  Uos  /^njeles. 


Of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory 
fully  equiped  with  the  latest 
machinery,  located  right  in  a 
pine  and  basswood  region,  and 
can  furnish  hives,  sections, 
frames,  separators,  shipping 
cases,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Making  his  own 
foundation  enables  him  to  sell 
very  close.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices  before  buying,  and 
see  how  you  may  save  money, 
time  and  freight.  Bee-keepers' 
supplies  of  all  kinds  kept  in 
stock.  12-99-t 

{iingiiiiiiiiiai iiii!iiimiimiini;B;ii|iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiin!iiiiiiiiii|imimi!' 

iiiu|iiiiiiiiiliniiliiiliiiiniiilinimiiliiiillililijuiiiiiliiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiii>' 

Dittrper's 
Foupdeitiop 

Retaiil— Wholesale— Jobbing. 

Having  increased  my  shop-room, 
put  in  power  and  a  new  set  of  ma- 
chines. I  am  now  producing  a  better 
article  than  ever,  with  unlimited  ca- 
pacity to  meet  orders.  I  use  a  process 
that  produces  every  essential  nec- 
essarv  to  make  it  the  best  and  most 
desirable  in  all  respects.  My  process 
and  automati'-  machines  are  my  own 
inventions,  which  enable  me  to  .«ell 
foundation,  and  work  \v.\.x  into 
Foi-NDATioN  FOR  CASH  at  prices  that 
are  the  lowest.  I  make  a  specialty  of 
working  up  Wholesale  and  Jobbing 
Lots  of  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash. 
If  you  have  ^  ax  by  the  loolbs.  or  ton, 
let'me  hear  from  you.  Catalog  giving 

Pull   Lio*   Of  5uppli«s 

with  prices  and   samples,     free   upon 
application.     Beeswax   wanted. 

OUS  DITT/AER, 

August&t  Wisconsin. 


■ 
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We  are  heacUjiiarters  for  the 

Albino  J©ees, 

tilt  best  ill  the   world.     If   you   are   looki'  g   for 
bees  that  gather   the   most    honey,   and   are   the 

feiillest  of  all  liees.  buy  the  Albinos.  I  can  also 
urnish  Italians,  but  orders  stand  50  tn  i  in  favor 
of  the  Albino.  Select  tested  Albino  queens,  be- 
fore June  ist,  for  breeding,  5400;  testea;  $2.50; 
untested,  Ji.oo.     Italians.  >i.oo. 

I  have  located  an  ai  iary  near  Rocky  Ridge, 
Md.,  and  most  of  my  queens  will  be  shipped 
from  Rock  Ridge.  Other -upplies  will  be  ship- 
ped from  Hagerstown,  Md.  Address  me  at 
Rocky  Ridge,  Md.,  for  queens. 


s.  uAii^enTine 


QUEENSQUEENS 

Now  ready  to  ship;  bred  from  a  superior  strain 
of  the  golden  and  tr  e  leather  colored  stock;  from 
the  most  note  1  queen  breeders  of  America. 
Their  tongues  are  I'^'iig  enough  to  get  the  honey. 
They  are  ihe  largest,  the  finest  looking  and  very 
prolific.  None  better.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. 

Tested,  $2.00;  select,  $2  75;  best,  J4.00;  untested, 
one  lor  Ji  00:  six  for  S5.00;  twelve  for  $9.00. 
Full  colony,  with  a  $2,00  tested  queen,  56.00; 
three-frame  nucleus,  without  queen,  $2.00;  two- 
frame  nucleus,  Jr. 50  Add  price  of  queen  wanted 
to  price  of  nucleus  Write  for  circular  or  for 
d'scounts  on  large  orders. 


4-02-3t. 


Hagerstown,  Md. 


5-02-3t 


T.  .S.  HAI,!,,  Jasper,  Ga. 


VICTOR'S 

Strain  of  Italians  Awarded  the  diploma  as  Being 
the  Best  Bees  at  the  Pan  American 

See  what  Mr.  Orel  L.  Hershiser.  Supt.  of  the  Apiarian  Dept.  says  of  them. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  August  30th,  1901. 

My  dear  Victor: — yueen  and  nucleus  arrived  safely  yesterday;  made  entrance  to 
nucleus  and  allowed  them  to  fly  yesterday  P.  M.  Transferred  them  to  Dovetailed  hive 
this  morning  wtikoui  smoke,  and  handled  them,  patting  them  on  the  back,  and  I 
never  saw  such  quiet  and  docile  bees.  If  their  working  qualities  are  as  superior  as 
their  handling,  I  am  prepared  to  say  jvoz^ /raf^  the  best  bees  I  ever  met;  which  would 
include  some  25  or  30  different  breeders  and  all  the  well  known  races. 

Yours  truly,  OREL  L.   HERSHISER. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hulchin.son,  President  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' Association,  and 
judge  of  the  bee-exhibit  at  the  Pan  American,  says. 

Friend  Victor: — Yours  of  the  30th  ult  came  duly  to  hand.  Yes;  your  bees  were 
awarded  a  diploma,  which  was  the  highest  azcard  made  to  an  individual  exhibitor. 
I  don't  know  as  I  can  make  any  particular  statement  in  regard  to  your  bees,  except 
that  they  pleased  me  the  best  of  any  that  were  there. 

As  ever  yours,  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

I  am  still  IxKjking  orders  for  queens  of  this  superior  strain,  at  catalogue  prices, 
for  -Spring  delivery.     First  come,  first  served.     Send  for  price  lists. 


W.  0.  \ictor. 


QUEEN     ] 
Specialist  J 


Wharton,  Texas 
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First  Impressions 


Are  important  factors  in   business.     A    man    in    a 
seedy  or  slouchy  suit  works  at    a    great  disadvan- 
tage.    The  real    estate    agent    who    shows    you    a  ^0^ 
house  with  the   paint    coming  off,    and    the    yard  ^( 
slovenly  kept,    has  a  difficult  task    in   getting  you  W 
to  give  its  advantages  their  true  value.     You   pick 
up  a  book  or  a  magazine   with   a   dainty,  beautiful  <1 
cover,  and  you  feel,  instinctively,  that  there    must  ^( 
be  something  good  inside.     You  receive  a  letter  in  W 
a  cheap,  slovenly  printed    envelope,    and    you   are  w 
prejudiced,  at  once,    against  its    contents.     When  ^)(^ 
the  envelope  is  first-class,  neatly  and    appropriate- 
ly printed,  you  are    prepossessed    in    favor  of   its 
contents.     You    open    the     envelope.     The    letter  ^p 
head  is    still   more    beautiful.     You    turn   to    the  ^J/? 
writing — but  the  writer   has    already   half   gained  W 
his  point.     He  has    brought   you    to   the    reading  ^[{^ 
with  a  favorable  impression  in    your  mind.     That 
you  may  be    unconscious    of  it,  is    none  the    less 
important.  ^p 
The  business  man  who   neglects    to   have  good  ^0/? 
envelopes,  neatly  printed,  is  neglecting  one  of  those  w 
little  things  that  sometimes    count   for   so    much.  ^j(^ 
They  cost  but  little  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
Envelopes,  of  the    very    finest   quality,  printed  in  Kj 
the  style  shown  upon  the   opposite    page,   can    be 
furnished,  at  $3.50  per  1,000,  by  ^i 


^1 


¥ 


1^ 


i%±P 
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Advanced  Be^uTm- 


^j^^^^^. 
•^^^.^-^^^^-^.^f^ 


Is  a  lx)ok  of  nearly  100  pages  (the  size  of  the  Review)  that  I  wro*-^ 
and  published  in  1S91;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  gathered  the  infor- 
mation that  it  contains.  For  15  years  I  was  a  practical  bee-keeper, 
producing  tons  of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey;  rearing  and  selling 
thousands  of  queens,  reading  all  of  the  bee  books  and  journals,  attend- 
ing all  the  conventions  and  fairs,  visiting  bee-keepers,  etc.,  etc. 
Then  I  began  publishing  the  Review,  and,  for  several  years,  each  issue 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  special  topic;  the  best  bee- 
keepers of  the  country  giving  their  views  and  experience.  Advanced 
Bee  Culture  is  really  the  summing  up  of  these  first  few  years  of 
special  topic  numbers  of  the  Review;  that  is,  from  a  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  views  of  the  most  progressive  men,  and  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  same  in  the  light  of  my  experience  as  a  bee- 
keeper, I  have  described  in  plain  and  simple  language  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  advanced  methods  of  managing  an  apiary,  iox  profit, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  through  the  entire  year. 

A  new  and  revised  edition,  which  includes  the  improvemetits  of 
the  past  ten  years,  is  just  out;  and  is  as  handsome  a  little  book  as  ever 
was  printed.  The  paper  is  heavy,  extra  machine  finished,  white 
book,  and  there  are  several  colored  plates  printed  on  heavy  enameled 
paper.  For  instance,  the  one  showing  a  comb  badly  affected  with 
foul  brood  is  printed  in  almost  the  exact  color  of  an  old  comb.  The 
cover  is   enameled   azure,    printed  in  three  colors. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.  The  Review  for  one  year,  and  the  book 
for  only  lf.25. 


\V.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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MIGHISAN 

Headquarters  for  G.  B.  Lewis  Co^s.  Bee- Keepers' 
Supplies.     Dadant's  Foundation. 

We   have   the   largest   stock  of  supplies  in  the  Stale,  and  can  ship  on  one  day's  notice.     Send  for 
our  48  -  page,  illustrated  catalogue,  and  give  us  a  trial  order.  5-02-tf 

L.  C.   WOODMAN,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Bees  Wanted 


I  will  furnish  shipping  boxes  and  will  pay 
51. CO  cash,  or  Si  25  in  trade,  for  all  prime,  first 
swarms  free  on  board  at  your  Express  office. 
.Send  me  all  you  can  get.     May  and  June  only. 

Regarding'the  super  ori  y  of  n  y 

IMPERIAL  STRAIN  OF  RED  CLOVER  BEES, 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following:— 

Whittemore,    Mich.,   Oct.  21st,  1901. 
Mr.  A.  D.  n.  WOOD, 

Dear  sir:— I  thought  I  would  write  and 
tell  you  how  I  got  along  witli  the  queens  I  bought 
of  you.  I  got  them  introduced  to  old  colonies 
that  had  swarmed  .seven  days  before,  cutting  out 
aU  queen  cells.  They  g  awed  the  queens  and 
bets  out  in  due  time,  and  never  even  killed  any 
of  the  workeis.  The  hi  es  are  full  of  Italian 
bees,  and  I  believe  thej'  are  going  to  be  dandies 
I  gave  them  supers  of  unfinished  .sections,  the 
last  week  of  the  honey  flow,  and  they  filled  them 
out,  and  capiied  the  honey  as  white  as  any  blacks 
ever  could.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  thein. 
EDWARD    WILSON. 

Now  friends  you  can  have  just  such  queens. 
Hundreds  of  good  bee-keepers  got  them  ast 
season      You  •  ught  not  to  be  wilhotit  your  share 

The  price  wil  be,  in  June,  5i. 00  fo  on  untest- 
ed: 12  for  Sio.oo.  Tested,  $2.00  each;  or,  12  for 
520.00.  After  July  I,  75c  for  one  unte  ted,orji.,so 
for  one  tested. 

SECTIONS. 

The  wliilest  Wisconsin  can  produce,  the 
smoothest  machi  ery  can  polish,  in  fact,  the 
finest  sections  made. 

A.  D.  D.  WOOD  Lansing.  .Mich. 

Michigan  Phone  7S6. 

I  also  deal  in  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Circulars 
free . 

Please  met.    ~n  the  Hcuiew 


-ll  .viiu  are  «4iiiiK  to — 

bUy  a  buzz -saw, 

writM  111  the  i-ilitor  of  the  Kk.vihw.  H«  h  i-<  a 
now  liiii-ni'f  saw  lo  hi-II  and  would  be  glad  to 
iiiaki'  ,v<)U  bitMi.\  by  t«lliiig  you  the  p  ...u  at 
jyliicii  he  vviiuld  cell  it. 


A  COOL  MILLION 

Of  Snowy   Wisconsin     Sections,   and    10,000  Bee 
Hives,    readv   for   prompt   shipment.     Send    for 
catalogue— it's  free.     R.  H.  ,SCH.MIDT  &  Co. 
Sheboygan,   Wis. 


NUCI^^US    COLONIES, 

Oueen.s,  strawberry  plant.s.    Bee-Keepers' 
Review  and  tested  queen,  l^i  5  '.     vSee  cir- 
cular.        J.   A.    MICH.^EL 
R.   R.    No.  0  Winchester,    Ind. 


Root's  Goods 

at  Root's  prices,  are  handled  by  D  COOL.EY 
&  50f4,  Kendall,  Mich.  Catalog  free  Can  fur- 
nish A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 


I                           .         .  y 

,'^         W  hv  handle  sections  twice  over 
ff     when  hy  the  use  of  the  Rauchftiss, 

^     Combined  / 

I       Section-Press  ^ 

/     and  I'outulation  I-'astener,  von  can  / 

y     ptit  the  sectiotis    toj^ether  atid  fill  / 

them  with    foundation    all    at  0)!C  y 

operation.     You  can  .see  a    picture  . 
of  this  machine  on   page  51  of  the 
Feb.  Review,  and    yon    can    get  a 

comi)lete     description,     together  / 

^     with  the  testinioniaLs  of  prominent  / 

%     bee  keepers  who  have  used  it,    by  / 

■'.     writing  to  F'rank  Rauchfuss,    1440  . 
J     Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

I  i 


\ 
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page:  Sc  lvon,  man  ufactu- 

REIRS  or  AND  DEIALEIRS  IN 
APIARIAN  SUPPLIES,  NEW 
LONDON,    WIS.     NA/RITE:    FOR 

OUR  free:,  nbna/,  illustra- 
ted OAT  A  LOO  Sc  PRIOE  LIST. 


National  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association. 

Objects   of  the  Association. 


To   promote   and    protect    the    interests  of   its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership,  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
W.  Z.  HfTCHixsox,  Flint,  Mich. 
President. 

O.    L.    HKRSHISER,    BfFF.ALO     N.    Y. 

Vice  President 
Ur.  A    B.  MASON,  Toledo,  O. 

Secre'arv. 
KrOENE  SECOR,   Forest  City,  Iowa 
Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Hoard  of  Directors. 


E.  Whitcomh.  Friend,  Neb. 

W.  Z.  HfTCHiNSON,   Flint,  Mich. 
A.  I.    Root,  Medina,  O. 

R.   C.    AiKiN.    I.oveland,  Colo. 

P.  H.  Ei.\vof)D.  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
E    R.  Root,  Medina,  O. 
T.  O.  Newma.v,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  M.  DooLiTTLK,   Rorodino,  N    Y. 
W.  F.  Marks.  Chapiuville,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  HA.Mii.AifVii.   l-;scondido,  Cal 
C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  Ills. 
C.  C.  MiLi.iiK.   Marengo,  Ills 


I'lvery  l)ce-keeper  knows  the   worth   of 

A  Good  Queep, 

knows  the  worth  of  a  j^"^'  1  strain  of  hees, 
also  knows  how  worthless  is  a  poor  queen 
and  inferior  bees.  Our  hees  rank  with 
the  first,  and  queens  staiui  second  to  none. 
Choice,  tested,  Itahan  (|ueens,  fi.oo 
each.  Orders  filled  hy  return  mail.  Safe 
arrival  and  .satisfaction  j^uaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  J.  \V.  K.  SH.WV  &  CO., 
3-91-tf  Loreauville,  La. 

Pleaiie  mention  the  Revieio. 


I  have    had    twenty     years   experience     as   a 


for  dealers.  I  breed  onl3'  tliicc-b.'nukd  Italians. 
My  stock  is  cros-ed  on  imported  stock,  and  with 
the  famous  Root  long  tongue  queen.  Untested 
queen,  until  June  ist,  75c;  select,  untested,  fi.oo; 
tested.  Si. 25;  .select,  tested,  for  breeders,  $2.00. 
20  percent.  di.scount  after  June  ist. 
4-02-3t  J.  D.  FOOSHE,     Coronaca,  S.  C. 


Bee  -  Supplies 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  I^ow 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Otily  exclu.e've  bee-supply  hou.se  in    Itid. 

One  pound,  square,  flint  glass. 

HONEY   JARS 

with  patent,  air-tight  .stoppers,  at  14.50  per  gross 
.Shipued  from  New  York  or  from  factor\'. 
Send  for  catalogue  to 

J.  H.  M   COOK,  62  Cortland  St..  N   Y.  Ciiv 

Tbe  Best  Stock. 

I  have  had  i.Sye;irs'  c.xpcrii-nce  iu  tlic  prochic- 
tion  of  honey,  and  during  that  time  I  have  al 
ways  tried  to  improve  my  stt)ck  by  buying  queens 
from  those  breeders  who  b  eed  for  h(jney  gath- 
ering instead  of  color:  then,  by  crossing  these 
difTerent  strains,  and  selecting  the  best  and 
breeding  fiom  them  I  h.ive  secured  a  strain  of 
stock  that  is  the  equal  of  any  for  honey  gather- 
ing. I  have  a  queen  from  the  stock  of  J.  F. 
Mclnlyre  that  filled  siipers  when  other  stocks 
were  starving.  'I'his  ear  I  am  breeding  Ironi  a 
<laughter  ol  Root's  famous  52oo-(|uecn.  and  from 
the  stock  o  J.  P.  Moore.  Warranted  queens  in 
any  q\iaiitity,  wi  1  besoldats.S  cents  each,  and 
satislaclion  will  be  guaranteed  in  every  case,  or 
money  will  be  refunded.  '       6-02-tf 

h-  H.  ROBEY,    Worthington,  W.    Va. 
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A\2iOy  Irnprovernept?  Tbis  Yeeir. 


We  have  made  many  improvements  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplies. 
The  following  are  some  of  them  :  Our  hives  are  made  of  one  grade  better  lumber 
than  heretofore,  and  all  that  are  sent  out  under  our  new  prices  will  be  supplied 
with  separators  and  nails.  The  Telescopic  has  a  new  bottom  board  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hive  stand  and  bottom  board,  and  is  supplied  with  slatted,  tinned  separators. 
The  Higginsville  Smoker  is  much  improved,  larger  than  heretofore,  and  better  mate- 
rial is  used  all  through.  Our  Latest  Process  Foundation  has  no  equal,  and  our  highly 
polished  sections  are  superb  indeed.  Send  five  cents  for  sample  of  these  two  articles^ 
and  be  convinced.  The  Daisy  Foundation  Fastener — well,  it  is  a  daisy  now,  sure 
enough,  with  a  pocket  to  catch  the  dripping  wax,  and  a  treadle  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  foot. 

Tb^    Hcddop   Hive. 

.Another  valuable  adjunct  to  our  manu- 
facture IS  I  he  Heddon  Hive.  Wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  all  round 
liivfc  ever  put  upon  the  market;  and  we 
are  plea.sed  to  state  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Heddon  to  the  end 
that  v\e  can  sui)ply  the.se  hives;  and  the 
right  to  use  them  goes  with  the  hives. 

Honey    Extrzictors. 

Our  Ilonev  Extractors  are  highly  orna- 
mental, better  manuf/ctured;  and,  while 
tlie  castings  aie  ligliler,  they  are  more 
(Unable  than  heretofore,  as  they  are  made 
of  superior  material. 

Tb^  Pro$r^55iv^   B^^-K^^per. 

Last  but  not  least,  comes  the  Progressive  Ree-Keeper,  which  is  much  improved, 
being  bri'mfi  1  of  good  things  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our  land, 
and  we  are  now  tnaking  of  it  more  of  an  illustrated  journal  than  heretofore.  Price: 
only  50  cts.  per  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper.     Address 

Hi^jeinsviiic,  7^0.. 
Ezi^t  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


LEAHY  A\fg.  C30., 
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Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  j-our 

bee    supplies/ 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 


FOUHDATIOH 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  rftVj'  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Sati.sfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  fuir  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  3-our 
own  judge.  AUG.  WJ^/SS, 
(rreenville,  Wisconsin. 


If  the 

Is  mentioned  when  answering 
an  advertisement  in  its  columns 
a  favor  is  conferred  upon  botn 
the  publishei  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  fonner  by  rais- 
ing his  journal  in  the  estima. 
tion  of  the  advertiser:  and  it  en, 
ables  the  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  "  I  .saw  3-our  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to  advertisers. 


Bee -Keepers    |    Ho  pish-Bone 


Save  money  by  buying  hives, 
sections,  brood  frames,  extrac- 
tors, smokers  and  everything 
el.se  you  need  of  tlie 

W.  T.  Falconer  A\f5[.  Go., 

J.\MKSTO\VN,    N.  Y. 

tV/yOur  goods  are  guaranteed 
of  superior  quality  in  every  way. 
Send  for  our  large  illustrat- 
ed catalog  and  copy  of  The 
.American  Bee-Keeper,  a  month- 
ly for  all  bee-keepers;  50c  a 
year,  (now  in  12th  year;  II.  K. 
Hill  eilitor. ) 

W.  M.  Gerrish.  East  Noting- 
ham,  N.  H.,  carries  a  full  line 
of  our  goods  at  catalog  prices. 
Order  of  him  and  .save    freight. 


Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  w'hen 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  c'ety  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  .so 
thin,  one' pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    zvircd. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
J.    VRN    DEOSHJSI, 

vSrKorT  Brook,  N.  Y 
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We  want 


to  sell  you  bee-keepers'  supplies, 
to   give    you    entire   satisfaction. 


For  these  reasons  we  deal  in   Root's  Goods,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
Our  specialties— Ifives,  Sections  and  Comb  Foundation.  Cash  paid  for  beeswax. 

i-oi-tf  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bell  Branch,   Mich. 


Honey  QueeiivS. 

Did  you   know   that  I  am  seeking  to  give   my 
C".stom'ers  the  best  possible  ser\'ice? 
Did  you  know  that  I  have  as  good,  or 

Better  Queens, 

than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere? 

Many  have  found  this  out,  and  continue  my 
best  customers. 

lam  breeding,  in  .separate  yards,  the  golden, 
and  the  leather  colored,  honey  queens,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  the  following 

LOW    PRICES. 

Untested  queens,  75  cts,  each;  six  for  $4.00. 
Tested  queens,  $1.00  each;  six  for  $5.00.  Write 
for  discounts  on  quantities.  Breeders,  of  either 
variety,  the  very  best,  such  as  I  would  use  to  re- 
stock an  apiary,  $2.50.  Breeders  that  produce 
faultless,  five-banded  bees,  J5  00  each. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Texas. 

—  If  yoa  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE  -   WRITER, 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has  an 
Odell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 

Honey  Queens  From  Texas. 

Untested  <iueens  Irom  these  races,  3-  and  5- 
banded  Italians,  Cyprians,  Albinos  and  Holy- 
iHuds;  bred  in  their  pi  rity  from  5  to  20  miles 
apart.  February  and  March,  fi. 00  each,  or  $9.00 
perdoz.  All  other  months,  7,sc  each;  $4.25  for 
six;  or  $8.00  per  doz.  Te-sted  queens  from  51.50 
to  $3.00  each.  Breeders,  from  $2.00  to  Jio.oo. 
each.  Nuclei  and  bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Willie  Atchley,  Beeville,  Tex. 


CAR  LOAD  BlJYERS 

of  Bee  Hives,  and  all  kinds  of  bee  supplies  as 
well  as  consumers,  will  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  let  me  know  their  needs.  I  sell  to  the  j()b- 
bing  trade  all  over  the  world.  I  have  financial 
interests  and  business  contracts  with  two  of 
the  largest  factories  in  the  ITnited  States,  as 
well  as  being  sole  proprietor  of  a  small  plant 
of  my  own.  One  of  my  factories  is  culling 
12,000,000  feet  of  lumber  this  year.  I  want  your 
business.    Address,  for  a  catalogue, 

W.  H.  PUTNAM,   River  Falls,  Wis.       | 


THE 

A.  /.  ROOT  CO-, 

10  VINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

BEE  -  SURRUES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to   save   j'ou    freight. 

Plea?"  mention   *he  Reuiew- 


HEDDON  CAS£:S^ 

I  have  over  100  of  the  Heddon,  old-style  .section 
cases,  that  are  well-made  and  painted,  have  been 
well  cared  for,  and  are  practically  as  good  as  new 
that  I  offer  at  15  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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1  Names  of  Bee  -  Keepers. 


TYPE  WRITTEN. 


ii 

The  names  of  my  cnstomere,  and  of  those  ask 
ing  for  sample  copies,  have  been  saved  and  writ- 
ten in  a  book.  There  are  several  thoasand  all 
arranged  alpliahetically  (in  the  largest  States) . 
and,  aUluingii  vhiw  iim  tins  buen  secured  at  an  cx- 
pensH  of  tiundreds  of  dollHrt.,  1  would  furnish  it 
to  advertisers  or  others  at  i2M  per  thonsand 
names.  The  former  price  was  $2.50  per  1000,  hut 
[  now  have  a  type  writer,  and,  by  using  the 
manifok'  process,  I  can  furnish  them  at  $2.00. 
A  niauciticturer  who  wishes  for  a  list  of  the 
names  of  bee-keepers  in  his  own  state  only,  or, 
possibly,  in  the  adjoining  states,  can  be  accom- 
modat<Ml.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  the 
number  of  names  in  each  State. 

.\rizona    46 

Ark 130 

Ala "0 

Calif.   .  378 

Colo 228 

Canada  846 


Conn. 
Dak.. 
Del... 
Fla.  . 
Ga.. 
Ind . . . 

nis... 

Iowa. 


162 
25 
.  18 
loo 
90 
744 
WW 
800 


Ky... 
Kans. 
La.... 
Mo... 
Minn. 
Mich. 
Mass. 
Md     . 


N.  C 60 

New  Mex.. .     26 

Oregon 104 

Oliio 1,120 

Penn 912 

R.l 48 

S.  C 40 

Tenn 176 

Maine,    200  Tex 270 

Mise..   .  70  Utah 68 

N.  Y..  1,322  Vt 160 

Neb....  345         Va 182 

N.  J....  ISO         W.  Va  172 

N.  H....126         Wash 128 

Wis 500 

W.Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


350 
.      38 

500. 
.    334 
1,770 

275 
94 
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Everj-  bee-keeper  who  has  had  experience 
with  several  strains  of  hees  knows  that  some  are 
far  superior  to  others — that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  bees,  just  as  there  are  scrub  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  poultry'. 

Let  nie  give  my  own  experience:  Years  ago, 
while  living  at  Rogersville,  I  made  a  specialty  of 
rearing  queens  for  sale.  Before  engaging  in 
this  work,  I  bought  queens,  and  Italianized,  not 
only  my  own  bees,  but  all  within  three  miles  of 
my  apiary.  In  buying  tho.se  queens  I  think  I 
patronized  nearly  every  breeder  in  the  United 
States;  and,  even  in  those  years  of  inexperience, 
I  was  not  long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in 
the  different  strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from 
one  particular  breeder  produced  bees  that  de- 
lighted  me  greatly.  They  were  just  plain,  dark, 
three-banded  Italian?,  but,  as  workers,  I  have 
never  seen  them  equaled.  They  seemed  pcsses- 
sed  of  a  steady,  quiet  determination  that  enabled 
them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  the  others. 
Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  Their 
honey  was  capped  with  a  snowy  whiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addition,  they 
were  hardy.  If  any  bees  came  through  the  win- 
ter, it  was  colonies  of  this  strain.  They  came  as 
near  being  ideal  bees  as  anj'  I  have  ever  posses- 
sed. All  this  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago; 
but,  .several  times  since,  I  have  bought  queens 
of  this  breeder,  and  I  always  found  this  strain 
of  tiees  posse.s.sed  of  tho.se  same  good  qualities — 
industry,  gentleness,  hardiness  and  a  dispo.sition 
to  cap  their  honey  white.  I  frequently  corres- 
ponded with  this  breeder,  and  with  tho.se  who 
had  bought  queens  of  him,  and,  finally,  I  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  had  a  strain  of 
bees  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  stock. 
Whether  this  superiority  results  from  length  of 
tongue,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  the  past  year,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  no  bees  have  been  found  with  greater 
tongue-length. 

This  breeder  had  always  advertised  in  a  quiet, 
unassuming  sort  of  way,  nothing  in  proportion 
to  what  the  quality  of  his  stock  would  have  war- 
ranted, when,  two  years  ago,  I  decided  that  I 
could  help  him,  and  benefit  my  readers,  at  a 
profit  to  myself,  by  advertising  these  bees  in  a 
manner  beSttingly  energetic.    I  put  the  price  at 


|i. 50,  b\it  the  conditions  were  such  that  it  was 
impossible  foranj'  loss  to  fall  upon  a  purchaser. 
The  queens  sent  out  were  young  queens  just  be- 
ginning to  lay,  but  I  guaranteed  safe  arrival, 
safe  introduction,  purity  of  mating,  and  satis- 
faction to  the  extent  that,  any  time  within  two 
years,  a  purchaser  could  return  the  queen  for 
any  cause  whatever,  if  he  was  not  .satisfied  with 
her,  and  his  money  would  be  refunded,  and  50 
cents  additional  sent  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 
I  have  .sold  several  hundred  queens,  sending 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  return  the  money  in  just  one 
INSTANCE.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  no  other 
complaint  has  been  made,  for  there  have  been 
others,  but  in  the  other  cases  purchasers  have 
very  kindly  allowed  me  to  send  other  queens 
in  place  of  those  that  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 
Even  with  the  best  of  stock  and  management 
there  will  occasionally  be  a  poor  queen.  Possi- 
bly long  journej'S  by  mail  have  some  bearing 
upon  this  part  of  the  question.  I,osses  in  ship- 
ment are  not  serious;  losses  in  introduction  are 
not  serious,  unless  it  is  during  the  dearth  be- 
tween the  summer  and  fall  honey-flows;  mis- 
mated  queens  are  not  worth  considering,  they 
don't  exceed  one  percent.;  but  all  of  these  losses 
have  cheerfully  been  made  good,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  good  in  the  future. 

As  to  testimonials,  regarding  their  superior- 
ity, I  could  fill  page  after  page  with  them.  I 
have  occasionally  published  a  few,  but  what  is 
the  use  ?  Any  one  can  try  this  strain  without 
taking  a  particle  of  risk. 

From  the  very  first,  the  demand  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  opening  of  the 
season  usually  finds  me  with  at  least  200  orders 
on  hand.  Any  one  wishing  to  try  one  of  these 
queens,  ought  to  order  it  some  little  time  in 
advance,  as  orders  are  booked  and  filled  in  rota- 
tion. I  am  still  offering  them  at  the  same  price 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  before,  viz., 
$1.50  for  a  queen  alone,  fully  guaranteed  as 
above  stated,  or  a  queen  and  the  Review  for  one 
year  for  only  $2.00.  This  offer  is  open  to  either 
old  or  new  subscribers.  If  you  wish  to  try 
one  of  these  queens,  better  se  nd  in  your  order 
together  with  a  subscription  to  the  Review— 
remember,  $2.00  pays   for  both. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,   Flint,  Michigan. 
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QUEENS 


Buy  them  of  H.  G.  Quirin,  the  largest  q\teen 
breeder  in  the  North.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
tell  us  our  stock  is  extra  hue;  Editor  York  of 
the  A.  B.  J.,  says  he  has  good  reports  from  our 
stock  from  titne  to  time;  while  J.  I.,.  Gaudy,  of 
Humboldt.  Neb.,  has  secured  over  400  pounds  of 
honey  (mostly  comb)  from  single  colonies  con- 
taining our  queens.  We  have  files  of  testimoni- 
als .similar  to  the  above.  Our  .breeders  origin 
ated  from  the  highest  priced  long-tongued  red 
clover  queens  in  the  U.  S. 

Fine  queens,  promptness  and  square  dealing, 
have  built  up  our  business,  which  was  establish- 
ed in  1888. 

Price  of  queens  after  July  ist.  Selected,  75  cts; 
six  for  S4. 00;  twelve  for  $7.00;  tested,  $1.00;  six 
for  I5. 00;  twelve  for  Sg. 00.  Selected  teste  ,  $150; 
six  for  $8.00.  Extra  selected,  tested,  the  best 
that  money  c  n  buy,  S3. 00. 

We  guarantee  safe  arrival  to  any  State,  Conti- 
nental Island,  or  any  European  Country,  and 
can  fill  all  orders  promptly,  as  we  expect  to  keep 
three  to  five  hundred  queens  on  hand  ahead  of 
orders.  Special  price  on  50  or  100.  Circular 
free.     Address  all  orders  to 

QUIRIN  THE  QUEEN  BREEDER 

4-02-6t  Parkertown,  Ohio. 

(Parkertown  is  a  P.  O.  Money  Order  office) 


Home-Made,  Foot-Power 

BUzz-sflia 


I  have  a  brother  in  an  adjoining  county  who 
has  made  and  sold  several  foot-power  buzz- saws. 
He  has  one  now  that  he  would  like  to  sell  He 
has  his  hives  made  for  this  season,  and  would 
rather  have  the  mouej'  than  the  saw — besides,  if 
he  sells  tliis  saw  now  he  can  have  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  making  another  next  winter.  The 
frame  is  of  hard  wood,  very  much  like  the  one 
illustrated  in  Root's  ABC  of  Bee  Culture.  It 
has  a  heavy  iron  balance  wheel,  besides  a  pulley 
for  the  belt.  The  mandrel  is  a  trifle  heavier 
than  the  $350  mandrel  sold  by  A.  I  Ri.ot.  There 
is  a  parallel  gauge  and  a  oit-off  gauge.  The 
table  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a 
.scre\v.  The  whole  machine  is  very  substantial 
and  well  made  as  I  know  from  having  seen  it 
and  run  it  myself.  Although  it  has  been  in  use, 
for  making  his  own  hives,  .some  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  strictly  as  good  as  new,  in  fact,  runs 
all  the  easier,  and  he  will  sell  it  for  only  ?20  00. 
For  my  own  use  I  would  rather  have  it  than  a 
new  Barnes  that  costs  $35  00.  Yes,  and  there  is 
a  six-inch  emery  wheel,  that  cost  52.00,  for 
sharpening  tools,  that  will  be  thrown  in.  If 
you  wish  to  buy  this  saw,  send  the  order  and 
monev  to  me,  and  I'll  see  that  the  saw  is  shipped 
at  once.     W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,    Flint,    Mich. 


HTlake  Youp  Own  Hives. 


3ee  *»  Keepeps 

Will  save  mone}-  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for   Catalogue. 

W.F.&JNO.BARNESCO., 

384  Rnby  St., 

Rockford,    Ills. 
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AN  UNCAPPING  BOX. 

liY    H.    G.    GIBBALD. 

Room  for  Uncapping,  for  the  Gappings,  the  Combs, 
And  for  the  Drippings. 


pieces, 


Economy  the  poor  man's  mint. — tupper. 

i/Tl  CONVENIENT  and  roomy  uncap- 
-ti  ping  box  that  will  hold  the  cappings 
from  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  of 
honey  is  a  boon  to  any  bee-keeper  in  the 
busy  season.  The  one  shown  in  the 
frontispiece  is  easily  made,  and  fills  the 
need  very  well. 

It  is  five  feet  long,  i6  inches  wide,  and 
is  made  in  two  sections,  each  9  or  lo  inch- 
es deep.  The  lower  section  is  for  hon- 
ey, and,  with  the  excejjlion  that  the  cor- 
ners of  the  side  boards  are  halved  to- 
gether, it  is  simply  a  well  nailed  and 
neatly  made  box,  waxed  inside  at  all 
joints,  with  a  tap  at  one  end  to  draw  off 
honey;  the  legs  being  a  little  shorter  at 
the  end  having  the  taj),  so  that  the  honey 
will  run  off  readily.  The  top  half  or  sec- 
tion is  made  the  same  way,  only  that, 
instead  of  a  board  bouom,  it  has  a   nice 


screen  bottom  which  allows  the  honey  to 
drain   from    the    cappings.      Two   small 


inches,    are    used  for 


braces  to  strengthen  this  top;  and  be- 
tween the  left  hand  one  and  the  end  are 
two  strips  about  i  x  i{  inches,  to  rest  the 
comb  on  while  uncapping.  The  two 
spaces  to  the  right,  between  the  braces, 
are  used  to  set  the  super  of  combs  on 
while  uncapping  and  after  uncapping, 
any  drip  will  then  be  caught.  The  bot- 
tom section  is  halved  on  the  inside  edge; 
the  top  halved  on  the  outside  edge;  so  as 
to  fit  the  inside  so  that  it  cannot  leak. 
Claude,  Ont.,  May  22,  1902. 
[After  the  cappings  are  thoroughly 
drained  they  are  put  into  a  solor  extrac- 
tor, and  what  little  honey  adheres  to  them 
will  eventuallv  be  found  below  the  cake 
of  wax. — Ed.] 
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MANAGING  OUT-APIARIES. 

BY    M.    A.    GILL. 

The  Work  must  be  Generalized,  yet  Systematic,  and 
Done  just  a  Little  Ahead  of  Time. 


Make  vise  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip— Shakespeare. 

workers  should  be  set  to  work  on  another 
set  of  combs,  if  the  flow  will    warrant  it. 


¥HEN  a  person  is  running  a  number 
of  out-apiaries  for  comb  honey,  and 
can  visit  each  apiary  only  once  each  w^eek, 
the  work  must  be  generalized,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  systematic. 
ANTICIPATING  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  BEES 
A  GREAT  FACTOR  IN  PREVENT- 
ING SWARMING. 

In  bringing  an  apiary  up  to  the  honey 
flow,  no  better  advice  was  ever  given,  to 
specialist  or  novici,  then  that  given  by 
Father  L,angstroth  when  he  said  "confine 
your  experience  to  pecks  of  bees  instead 
pints."  After  reaching  this  condition,  or 
as  near  it  as  possible,  if  the  apiary  is 
healthy,  I  put  on  the  supers  several  days 
before  the  honey  flow  begins,  and  all 
manipulation  of  the  brood  nest  is  stopped 
unless  the  necessity  for  it  is  indicated 
at  the  entrance;  or  unless  swarming  is 
going  to  be  managed  without  a  man  to 
-watch,  in  which  case  the  supers  must  be 
removed  and  a  careful  examination  made 
in  the  brood  nest,  as  often  as  once  in  six 
days,  until  after  the  fever  ceases.  An- 
ticipating the  needs  of  the  bees,  and  giv- 
ing a  super  a  little  before  it  is  needed,  is, 
I  am  sure,  a  great  factor  in  influencing  a 
large  per  cent,  of  colonies  with  regard  to 
swarming. 

BEES  ARE  OFTEN  IDLE  FOR  LACK 
OF  ROOM. 

I  think  many  make  a  mistake  in  not 
giving  the  second  super  soon  enough.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  surprise  to  some  to 
see  how  few  bees  can  be  contained  in  a 
super  that  is  all  done  but  finishing. 
Hence,  in  my  opinion,  before  this  finish- 
ing process  begins,  the  idle  bees  and  wax 


ONE   MAN    CARING     FOR     50O     COLONIES 
IS   NOT   A   MYTH. 

I  see  by  the  Review  that  there  are  some 
who  think  it  is  a  dream  for  any  one  to 
talk  of  caring  for  500  colonies  of  bees. 
I  will  say  that  I  am  managing  712  colo- 
nies, spring  count.  I  have  a  partner  in 
200  colonies,  who  is  getting  to  be  quite 
proficient,  and  can  be  trusted  to  do  any 
part  of  the  work,  but  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
go  over  the  colonies  with  him  once  each 
week.  This  leaves  512  old  colonies,  be- 
sides their  increase,  for  my  wife  and  me 
to  attend  to.  I  have  a  young  man  to  hive 
swarms  at  one  apiary. 
WHAT   MUST    BE    DONE     IN    ONE     WEEK. 

I  will  give  a  summar^^  of  the  work  involv- 
ed during  the  past  week.  We  go  out  to 
an  apiar}'  each  day,  and  come  home  at 
night;  and  in  order  to  visit  all  the  apiaries, 
it  is  necessary  to  travel  100  miles  each 
week  with  a  team;  besides  this  travel,  we 
hauled  out  160  supers,  put  them  on  the 
hives,  made  an  individual  examination  of 
the  500  colonies,  drove  and  shook  65 
swarms,  made  stands  and  leveled  them, 
hauled  home  50  hives  heavy  with  honey, 
attended  to  the  distribution  of  a  lot  of 
choice  queen  cells  in  each  apairy,  besides 
doing  many  little  matters  of  detail  that 
we  found  necessary  to  do. 

HOW   TO   PREVENT  SWARMING. 

The  coming  week  will  be  more  busy; 
as  the  bees  will  no  doubt  need  500  more 
supers,  and  the  500  colonies  must  be  ex- 
amined to  see  if  any  foul  brood  has  de- 
veloped; also  to  see  if  any  are  going  to 
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swarm;  and  all  colonies  that  are  going  to 
swann  will  l^e  shaken  into  new  hives  with 
starters,  setting  the  new  hive  on  the  old 
stand  and  carrying  the  brood,  with  just 
enough  bees  to  protect  it  till  the  brood 
hatches,  to  the  new  stand.  This  usually 
"fixes"  swarming  as  far  as  such  colonies 
are  concerned. 

GET  OUT  OF  THAT  HAMMOCK. 
Many  seem  to  think  that  their  bees 
won't  do  well  unless  they  sit  in  the 
shade  and  watch  them.  This  is  all  very 
pleasant,  but  it's  a  mistake.  Attend  to 
all  the  essential  needs  of  the  bees,  furnish 
them  plent\-  of  room  to  store  honey,  keep 
a  nice  clean  entrance  so  the  bees  don't 
have  to  go  home  on  foot,  then  get  out  of 
the  hammock  and  go  and  attend  to  the 
needs  of  some  bees  somewhere  else,  and 
come  back  in  a  week    and  see   how   well 


the  bees  have  done  worrying  along   with- 
out your  watching  them  work. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   "SHOOK-SWARMS" 
.\T   OUT-APIARIES. 

I  must  confess  that  the  longer  I  practice 
the  shaking-off-plan,  when  colonies  are 
going  to  swarm  anyway,  the  better  I  like 
it.  Much  has  been  said  about  a  colony 
of  bees  being  a  unit,  and  that  we  can 
not  sort  them  with  proper  regard  to  age, 
but  I  find  that  is  more  in  theory  than  in 
practice  I  find  little  if  any  difference 
between  natural  or  shaken  swarms  that 
are  now  two  weeks  old,  and  it's  certainly 
a  great  advantage  in  out-apiaries.  Not 
over  10  per  cent,  of  my  bees,  that  are  in 
eight-frame  hives,  are  going  to  offer  to 
swarm  this  season. 

LongmonT.  Colo.  June  30,  1902. 


ARTIFICIAL  INCREASE. 

BY    ADRIAN   GETAZ. 

We  must  Consider  Temperature,  Numbers,  Honey- 
Flow,  and  Division  of  Brood  and  Bees. 


¥HEN  we  decide  to  make  artificial  in- 
crease, several  conditions  must  nec- 
essarily be  considered. 

First,  we  must  consider  whether  we 
want  only  a  small  increase  without  les- 
sening the  surplus,  or  all  the  increase 
possible  without  regard  to  surplus. 

THE   INFl,UENCE   OF    TEMPERATURE. 

The  influence  of  temperature  depends 
on  the  "locality"  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  Too  few  bees  cannot  work  at  any 
advantage.  It  takes  all  of  them  to  keep 
warm  a  very  small  patch  of  brood,  and  in 
cool  weather  they  might  not  be  able  to 
raise  any  brood  at  all. 

WHY   NUMBERS   MUST   BE  CONSIDERED. 

In  very  warm  weather,  a  small  force 
of  bees,  generously  fed,  can  raise  as  much 


Preserve  the  unities — dickkns. 

brood  as  a  normal  colony  does  under  or- 
dinary circumstances. 


WHEN   FEEDING   M.\Y   BE   A   BIG   HELP. 

The  colonies  remaining  on  the  old  stand 
and  having  the  field  forces,  do  not  need 
feeding  if  there  is  plenty  of  nectar  in  the 
field;  but  it  should  be  pleantiful.  If 
there  is  only  a  small  flow,  the  building 
up  of  the  colony  will  be  greatly  acceler- 
ated by  moderate  feeding. 

The  new  colonies  should  be  fed  plenti- 
fullv  ,  at  least  until  they  have  a  sufficient 
field  force.  Granulated  sugar  should  be 
used,  as  it  has  but  little  odor,  and.  there- 
fore, does  not  incite  robbing.  I  have  fed 
some  flour  on  two  occasions,  and,  I  think, 
with  profit,  to  colonies  just  made.  I  put 
the  flour  in  dry  combs  and  hung  the 
combs  in  the  colonies. 
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IN   WHAT   PROPORTION   THE   BROOD 
SHOUI.D   BE   DIVIDED. 

The  old  colonies  with  the  field-forces 
can  pull  through  easily,  even  when  de- 
prived of  all  their  brood;  but  such  a  course 
is  not  best.  By  the  time  the  new  brood 
would  begin  to  emerge,  the  strength  of 
the  colony  would  be  too  much  reduced  to 
for  the  best  work.  They  should  keep  at 
least  one-fourth  of  their  brood. 

A   FUI.I.   COI^ONY    WORKS   TO   BETTER 

ADVANTAGE   THAN   DOES   A 

NUCEEUS. 

The  new  colonies  should  be  made  with 
at  least  six  combs.  In  very  warm  wea- 
ther, with  no  probability  of  robbing,  four, 
and  perhaps  three,  would  do.  But  I 
would  not  advise  it.  I  don't  know  but 
that  it  might  be  best,  after  all,  to  form 
full  colonies,  and  draw  some  from  them 
in  future  divisions  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough. 

The  advice  given  in  the  text  books,  to 
divide  a  colony  into  five  or  more  nuclei, 
and  then  buiid  these  up,  is  "no  good  at 
all,"  and  should  be  expunged.  Such 
small  nuclei  cannot  work  to  any  advan- 
tage, and  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  be 
numbered  among  the  "casualities"  dur- 
ing the  next  winter. 

Queens  should  be  furnished  ready  to 
lay;  or,  at  least  ready  to  mate,  to  each 
new  colony,  to  avoid  loss  of  time. 

SECURING  MODERATE  INCREASE. 

Here  comes  the  question  of  allowing 
swarming,  hiving  the  swarm  on  the  old 
stand,  or  preventing  swarming,  or,  at 
least,  preventing  increase. 

That  depends  on  the  locality,  and  I  will 
not  enter  into  this  subject  now.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  only  a  small  increase  is 
wanted,  and  the  old  colonies  are  kept  as 
strong  in  bees  and  brood  as  possible  in 
order  to  get  a  surplus.  In  such  a  case, 
take  a  comb  of   brood,   honey,    and   bees 


out  of  each  colony,  and  form  the  new 
colonies  with  them,  complying  with  the 
conditions  enumerated  above.  In  the 
place  of  every  comb  taken  out,  put  in  a 
frame  of  foundation.  As  soon  as  the 
foundation  is  drawn  the  queen  will  fill  it 
with  eggs;  and,  if  the  operation  is  repeat- 
ed every  week,  enough  room  will  be  fur- 
nished for  the  brood,  so  as  to  prevent 
swarming  unless  some  adverse  conditions 
obtain,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  failure  of 
the  queen.  A  built  comb  will  not  an- 
swer, as  the  bees  would  fill  it  with  honey. 
It  would  not  do  to  take  out  more  than 
one  comb  at  a  time,  otherwise  some 
would  be  filled  with  honey,  before  the 
queen  could   take  possession. 

RAPID    INCREASE. 

Taking  two  or  three  combs  of  Ijrood 
and  bees,  or,  perhaps,  only  one  out  of 
each  colony,  and  forming  as  many  new 
full  ones  as  the  number  of  combs  will  al- 
low, is  probably  the  best  way.  The  opera- 
tion can  be  repeated  every  few  days. 
The  trouble  is  that  it  is  too  umcli  work. 

HOW  A  COLONY  OUGHT  TO  BE  DIVIDED. 

After  trying  all  the  processes  advised,  I 
simply  divide  each  colony  in  two,  putting 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  brood 
in  the  new  one,  and  leaving  the  rest  on 
the  old  stand.  Both  hives  are  completed 
with  empty  combs  or  foundation.  Three 
days  later,  I  look  for  the  queen.  Only 
the  new  colonies  need  be  examined,  and 
it  takes  but  little  time,  since  they  are  not 
strong  in  bees.  Queens  are  then  intro- 
duced where  needed,  and  the  cells  cut 
out,  if  there  are  any. 

Laying  queens  can  be  introduced  any- 
where, but  the  virgins,  ready  to  mate, 
should  be  introduced  only  to  the  new  col- 
onies; otherwise  there  might  be  trouble. 
If  necessary,  take  the  old  queen  out  of  the 
new  colony,  and  put  her  back  in  the  old 
one,  and  give  the  virgin  to  the  new  colony. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  June  26,  1902. 
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QUEEN  REARING  METHODS. 

BY   J.    M.    DAVIS. 

One  System  may  be  Better  Adapted  to  one  Man's  needs 
Than  Another,  but  System  is  Imperative. 


"L,et  all  thingrs  be  done 

"^./OUR  Advanced  Bee  Culture  was  re- 
"^  ceiveil  some  time  ago.  It  is  well  got- 
ten up,  but  my  Dear  Hutch.,  I  must  call 
you  a  back  number  on  a  few  points;  which, 
of  course,  you  will  take  as  good  naturedly 
as  I  intend  it. 

STRONG  NUCLEI  FOR  QUEEN  RE.-VRING. 

I  have  had  time  to  read  only  a  little, 
and  very  naturallj-,  I  first  turned  to  your 
queen  rearing  chapter;  and  I  will  just  jab 
you  a  little  on  this  department.  Of 
course,  we  all  don't  see  through  the  same 
glasses,  and  mine  need  clearing  as  often 
as  any  one  I  ever  met. 

Firstly,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  formed  on 
experience  and  close  observation,  that 
strong  nuclei  rear  stronger,  more  vigor- 
ous, and  longer  lived  queens. 

I..\MP    NURSERY   TOO    MUCH     WOBK. 

Secondly,  the  lamp  nursery  is  too  much 
trouble.  And  the  idea  of  "shining"  cells, 
(holding  them  up  to  the  light)  to  see 
whether  the  chicken  kicks — My  !  My  ! 
Were  I  to  do  that  I  would  have  to  work 
48  hours  a  day. 
.ADVANTAGES  OF   THE   DOOLITTLE    PLAN. 

Were  you  once  to  work  on  Doolittle's 
plan,  you  would  drop  the  method  named. 
I  have  had  half  a  dozen  Doolittle  cells 
hatch  while  cutting  them  off  the  stick, 
when  I  failed  to  get  them  out  at  the  prop- 
per  time.  If  well  understood,  larvae  csax 
be  so  selected  as  to  have  all  queens  hatch 
within  a  few  minutes.  This  season  I  have 
u.sed  only  drone  combs  for  cells,  as  it 
takes  too  much  time  to  make  artificial 
cells;  besides,  I  l)elieve  bees  like  the  drone 
comb  better.  So  far,  I  have  taken  off 
and  distributed  over  2,000  cells  this  sea- 


decentlv  and  in  order." 
son;  and  to  have  made  all   of  these  would 
have  been  a  job. 

PIN-DIAL-RECORDS   VERSUS    THE 
BOOK   PLAN 

Now  I  will  punch  you  softly  on  your 
record  keeping.  I  will  vouch  for  it  that 
Roots  have  abandoned  the  old  A.  I.  Root 
card.  I  have  a  few  hundred  of  them  that 
have  never  been  unpacked,  and  I  will 
send  them  free  to  any  one  who  will  pay 
the  postage.  I  used  a  few  packs  but  soon 
discarded  them.  They  will  answer  for  a 
very  small  business,  or  for  a  man  rearing 
a  few  queens  for  his  own  use.  but  not  for 
a  breeder.  For  several  years  I  have  used 
a  flexible-back  book,  such  as  are  used 
for  counter  books.  All  my  new  nuclei 
are  in  Dovetailed  hives,  with  a  divison 
board  in  the  center,  and  entrance  at  each 
end.  (A  is  front,  and  B  is  rear)  My  book 
is  kept  like  enclosed,  sheet,  [see  next 
page]  I  can  sit  in  the  shade  and  tell  exact- 
ly where  to  go  for  any  kind  of  a  queen, 
without  having  to  go  bending  my  back  in 
the   hot   sun  looking  at  record  cards. 

Now  Bro.  H.,  I  have  written  this  just 
to  get  your  attention,  while  I  think  of  it, 
so  you  can  study  the  matter  over,  and  by 
the  time  you  decide  to  put  out  a  new  edi- 
tion I  think  you  will  see  where  you  can 
improve  some  along  this  queen  rearing 
line. 

Spring  Hill,  Tenn.  July  i,    1902. 

[Friend  Davis,  criticisms  made  in  the 
spirit  that  yours  are  made,  are  among  the 
most  welcome  things  that  come  to  this 
office.  They  afford  an' opportunity  for  ex- 
planation, and  sometimes  bring  out  valua- 
ble points  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
overlooked. 
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In  30ur  "firstly"  yoii  have  not  made 
y<Hir  meaning  quite  clear.  At  least,  it  is 
nut  clear  to  me;  and  I  know  how  to  sym- 
pathize with  you;  for,  try  as  hard  as  I  can, 
I  am  not  always  able  to  so  word  my  sen- 
tenses  that  they  cannot  be  misunderstood. 


should  certainly  be  interested  in  hearing 
your  reasons  for  your  belief.  As  I  did 
not  advise  having  queens  reared  by  weak 
nuclei,  I  presume  you  mean  that  strong 
nuclei  rear  better  queens  than  full  colo- 
nies.    I  have  always  had   my  cells   built 


1901.  No.  I,  A. 
March  25,  R.  Cell  and  Bees. 
April  15,  Sent  to  Hutchinson 

April  16,  M.  Cell 

27,  Sent  to  Jones 

April  2S,  R.  Cell 

"     31,  Cell  destroyed 


April  31,  M.  Cell 
May  13,  Sent  to  Smith 


May  14,  R.  Cell 
"     27,  Sent  to  Williams 


May  28,  B.  Cell 
June  15,  Sent  to  Root 


June  ]6,  R.  Cell 

"     29,  Sent  to  Jones 


June  30,  X.  Cell 

July  16,  Sent  to  Hutchinson 

July  17,  B.  Cell 
Aug.  I,  vSent  to  Wells 


Aug.  I,  M.  Cell  caged 
"     3,  Accepted 
"     13,  Sent  to 


Aug.  14,  B.  Cell 

"     2.5,  Fertile  queen 
"     27,  Sent  to  Hill 


Aug.  28,  Doubled  with  B 


1901.  No.   I,  B. 
March  25,  R.  Cell 
April  15,  Sent  to  Hutchinson 

April  1 6,  M.  Cell 

"     27,  Sent  to  Smith 


This  represents  two  pages  in  what  call 
my  Yard  Book.  When  mailing  queens, 
I  take  this  book  into  the  yard,  and  make 
a  record  of  anything  needed,  as  where 
queens  are  sent  to,  quality,  cells  destroyed, 
etc.  When  I  can  do  so  I  enter  the  name 
of  the  purchaser.  Sometimes  a  purchas- 
er will  assert  that  a  queen  has  proved  to 
be  impurely  mated,  and  if  we  know  from 
which  nucleus  she  came,  and  at  what  date 
she  was  shipped  we  can  easily  asertain  if 
the  purchaser  is  telling  the  truth. 

In  putting  in  cells,  the  book  tells  where 
to  go  with  them.  It  is  also  easy,  from 
the  book,  to  quickly  get  a  record  of  the 
queens  that  are  due  to  la}-,  and  where  to 
find  them. 


You  .say  that  "Strong  nuclei  rear  strong- 
er more  vigorous  and  longer  lived  queens. ' ' 
Do  you  mean  that  strong  nuclei  rear  bet- 
U-r  queens  than  are  reared  by  weak  nuclei, 
or  thai  ibey  rear  better  ones  than  do  full 
colonies  ?  If  the  former,  I  see  no  season 
for  disagreeing  with  you;  if   the   latter,    I 


in  full  colonies,  hence  have  never  been 
able  to  compare  their  work  with  thai  of 
strong  nuclei,  but  I  know  that  the  work 
of  weak  nuclei  is  inferior  to  that  of  full 
colonies.  I  know  this  because  I  have 
occasionally  had  an  ordinary  nuclei  rear 
a  queen,  through  some  oversight,   and  it 
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was  always  a  small,  insignificant  looking, 
half-worker,  half-qneen,  sort  of  an  insect. 
Possibly  you  mean  that  better  queens  re- 
sult if  the  queens  are  fertilized  and  begin 
laving  in  strong  nuclei,  rather  than  in 
weak  nuclei,  although  I  fail  to  see  why. 
By  the  way,  some  l)ee-keeper  at  the 
^Minnesota  convention,  last  winter,  assert- 
ed that  tlieprolificness  of  a  queen  depend- 
ed largely  upon  the  opportunity  afTorded 
her  to  lay  when  she  first  began  laying. 
If  prevented  from  laying  to  her  full  ex- 
tent, she  would  always  remain  a  poor,  or 
a  moderate,  layer.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
point  you  wish  to  make.  You  see,  there 
are  several  constructions  that  may  be  put 
on  that  sentence. 

I  presume  that  there  are  now  queen 
nurseries,  in  which  the  young  queens  are 
warmed  and  ca-ed  for  l)y  the  bees,  that 
are  the  equal,  or,  perhaps,  the  superior, 
of  the  lamp  nurser}-,  but  when  you  say 
that  the  lamp  nursery  is  "too  much  trou- 
ble," it  affords  me  pleasure  to  cross  swords 
with  you.  The  same  in  regard  to  e.xam- 
ining  the  cells  at  night  to  see  if  any  of 
the  occupants  "kicked."  Yes,  and  the 
pin-dial  record  is  all  right  in  my  plan. 

Oueen  rearing  is  a  business  that  must 
be  thoroughly  systemized,  and  each  breed- 
er is  quite  likely  to  develop  some  S3Stem 
that  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and,  as  he  be- 
comes accustomed  to  it,  he  learns  to  feel 
that  it  is  the  best.  Almost  every  women 
thinks  that  her  sewing  machine  is  the 
best.  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  my  non- 
queen  rearing  readers,  if  I  briefly  touch 
upon  some  of  the  points  in  the  system 
that  I  employed  in  those  happy,  queen- 
rearing-days  of  long  ago.  First  the  lamp 
nursery:  It  was  a  foot  square  inside,  and 
the  walls  were  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
apart.  That  is,  the  space  for  the  water 
was  about  that  much.  The  space  between 
the  bottom  walls  was  more  than  that.  I 
know  that  it  required  between  five  and 
six  pails  of  water  to  fill  it.  It  was  fast- 
eiieil  in  the  top  ot  a  box  about  four  feet 
high,  the  warm  air  being  able  to  pass  up 
all  around  the  sides  of  the  nursery.  It 
was  kept  in  a  closed  room   on   the   north 


side  of  the  shop,  and  the  temperature  of 
this  room  did  not  vary  greatly  between 
night  and  day.  The  lamp  was  of  tin, 
and  held  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  oil. 
I  turned  the  wick  down  slightly  in  the 
morning  and  up  again  a  little  at  night. 
There  was  a  hole  bored  through  the  wood- 
en cover  that  was  hinged  to  the  top  of  the 
box  containing  the  nursery,  and  just  be- 
low the  hole,  to  the  lower  side  of  the 
cover,  was  fastened  a  thermometer,  and 
a  slip  of  glass  fastened  over  the  hole  al- 
lowed me  to  glance  at  the  mercury  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  lift  the  cover. 
From  spring  until  fall  the  mercury  did 
not  vary  five  degrees  from  95°.  It  never 
went  down  to  90°  nor  over  100°.  The 
nursery  zV^^//" certainly  gave  no  trouble. 
It  was  almost  automatic.  It  was  simply 
a  warm  place  where  cells  could  be  placed 
until  the  queens  hatched.  If  I  were  now 
rearing  queens,  I  presume  that  I  should 
adopt  the  Doolittle  plan,  but  the  plan 
that  I  then  used  was  not  so  very  bad.  In 
extracting  when  I  ran  across  a  light  color- 
ed comb,  one  that  had  had  brood  in  it 
once  or  twice,  I  laid  it  aside  to  be  used 
in  queen  rearing — to  have  cells  built  up- 
on it.  Such  combs  were  given  almost 
daily  to  the  colonies  containing  choice 
queens;  and  it  was  an  easy  matter,  at 
almost  any  time,  to  find  a  comb  filled 
with  eggs  in  which  the  first  laid  eggs 
were  just  beginning  to  hatch.  By  cut- 
ting six  or  seven  holes  through  the  comb, 
just  where  the  eggs  were  beginning  to 
hatch,  the  cells  would  be  started  on  lar- 
vie  that  was  very  nearly  the  same 
age.  It  was  a  rare  thing  when  all  of  the 
cells  in  a  batch  did  not  hatch  on  the 
same  day.  One  or  two  days  before  a 
batch  of  cells  was  due  to  hatch  (and,  by 
the  way,  "a  record  was  kept,  upon  a  large 
card  hung  near  the  shop  door,  of  *&\\  col- 
onies building  cells  and  when  they  were 
due  to  hatch)  the  cells  were  cut  out  and 
placed  in  the  lamp  nursery.  And  now 
let  me  tell  how  the  cells  were  placed  in  the 
nursery:  A  slrip  of  brood-frame  stuff, 
about  a  foot  long,  had  common  pins  driv- 
en through  it,  in  two  rovvs,  one  row  near 
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one  edge  of  the  stick  and  the  other  row 
ne.ir  the  other  edge.  The  pins  were 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart  and  driven 
in  an  upward,  slanting  direction — driven 
clear  tlirough  up  to  their  heads,  so  that 
the  points  projected  an  inch  or  more  like 
so  many  spines.  Each  cell  was  stuck  up- 
on one  of  these  pins,  care  being  taken,  of 
course,  that  the  pin  should  pass  through 
the  comb  attached  to  the  base  of  the  cell, 
and  thus  do  no  injury  to  the  queen. 
These  sticks,  resembling  so  many  niina- 
ture  iree-trunks,  bearing  such  strange 
fruit,  were  stood  upright  around  the  sides 
of  the  nursery.  To  see  if  any  queens  had 
hatched  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Simply  raise  the  cover  of  the  nursery, 
and  give  a  glance  at  the  cells.  By  exam- 
ining the  nursery  in  this  manner  four  or 
five  times  a  daj',  no  queen  ever  had  her 
lihert}-  long  enough  to  do  any  great  dam- 
age. 

To  examine  all  of  the  cells,  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  by  holding  them  up  before  a 
lighted  lamp,  was  a  very  slight  task. 
And  right  here  comes  in  the  point  of  hav- 
ing lig  A  i  colored  cotttbs.  Simply  moving 
one  of  tlie  loaded  sticks  of  cells  slowly 
along  in  front  of  a  bright  light,  quickly 
shows  any  queen  that  is  "kicking."  A 
gross  of  cells  could  be  examined  in  five 
minutes.  You  see,  friend  Davis,  some- 
times things  are  "not  what  they  seem." 
If  we  had  to  pick  up  each  cell  singly, 
and  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  and,  if,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  cell  were  of  dark, 
or  darkish  wax,  it  might  require  nearly 
"48  hours  a  day."  This  plan  worked  all 
right  wilh  my  system,  but  it  might  not 
with  some  other  system. 

And  now  about  the  record  cards:  I 
don't  wish  for  anything  any  better  than 
the  Root  cards  with  the  pin  dials'.  I  don't 
see  how  anything  ca/i  be  any  handier 
You  have  simply  to  turn  the  pin  dial  to 
the  date,  and  the  other  pin  to  "cell," 
"hatched,"  "laying,"  or  "missing,"  as 
tlie  case  may  be,  and  it  is  done.  I  could 
never  tolerate  a  book,  with  its  leaves 
siuck  together,  or  "stuck  up,"  with  hon- 
ey  and   propolis.     Pencil   ditto,    besides 


having  to  keep  track  of  it.  Besides  this, 
there  is  the  (tme  speiit  in  writing.  By 
the  time  that  the  record,  short  as  it  is, 
couid  be  written,  I  could  have  the  pins 
turned  and  get  to  the  next  hive.  I  will 
admit  that  it  might  be  some  satisfaction, 
when  a  customer  complained  that  a  queen 
was  impurely  mated,  to  be  able  to  identify 
the  nucleus  from  which  she  came,  and 
know  whether  the  customer  was  telling 
the  truth,  but  this  happens  so  seldom,  or, 
at  least,  deception  would  be  practiced  in 
so  few  cases,  that  I  would  prefer  to  oc- 
casionally lose  a  queen  in  this  way,  rath- 
er than  be  bothered  with  keeping  a  record. 
Friend  Davis  speaks  of  having  to  bend 
his  back  in  the  hot  sun  to  read  the  record 
and  see  if  the  queen  was  laying,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be.  The  pins  that  I  used 
soon  became  rusted,  and  black,  and  I 
could  see,  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet,  to 
what  part  of  the  register  the  pin  was  turn- 
ed, whether  it  was  "cell,"  "hatched," 
"laying,"  or  "missing."  I  might  not  be 
able  to  see  the  exact  date  without  looking 
closer,  but,  friend  Davis,  I'll  have  to  tell 
3'ou  something  else,  in  order  to  complete- 
ly defend  the  card-record  on  this  point. 
Not  only  did  I  get  rid  of  the  back-bending 
to  read  dates  exactly,  but  I  got  rid  of  it 
entiiely.  Perhaps  you  will  smile,  but  all 
of  my  nucleus  hives  were  up  on  stilts, 
about  four  feet  high.  The  covers  were 
hinged.  There  were  two  nuclei  in  each 
hive,  with  a  divison  board  for  each,  and  a 
piece  of  frame-stuff  was  nailed  to  each 
side  of  the  hive  and  projected  out  a  few 
inches,  thus  furnishing  prongs  upon 
which  to  hang  a  frame  when  catching 
and  caging  queens.  I  could  step  up  to  a 
hive,  turn  back  the  cover,  set  my  smoker, 
little  box  of  pieces  of  comb  with  unsealed 
brood,  or  of  queen  cages,  or  what  not, 
on  the  turned  back  cover.  It  made  a 
shelf  to  hold  whatever  I  wished  to  set 
down.  In  fact,  from  beginning  to  end 
I  planed  to  have  things  handy;  to  save 
time.  M3'  wife  used  to  joke  me  on  this 
point,  saying  that  she  yet  expected  to  see 
me  going  around  with  a  stool  strapped  to 
my  person   all  ready  for  me  to  sit  down 
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upon,  but  I  never  carried  it  quite  to  that 
point.  However,  one  can  aflford  to  spend 
considerable  thout^ht,  time  and  money  in 
making  pennaucnt  improvements  that 
will  simplify  and  lessen  labor. 

Just  one  more  little  point:  Although 
my  nuclei  were  scattered  about  the  yard 
in  a  promiscuous  manner,  done  purposely 
to  avoid  losses  in  the  mating  of  queens, 
yet  I  had  a  certain  route  that  I  always 
followed  in  working  with  them — just  as 
a  milkman  has  a  route  that  he  always 
follows  in  delivering  milk.  I  began  in 
the  morning  and  went  over  the  entire 
yard,  taking  the  nuclei  in  the  regular 
order  according  to  the  route  that  I  had 
mapped  out.  .\  glance  at  the  register  on 
a  nucleus  would  show  instantly  whether 
there  was  any  occasion  to  examine  that 
nucleus.  If  a  cell  or  a  virgin  queen  had 
been  given  a  day  or  two  previous,  I  open- 
ed the  nucleus  and  glanced  at  the  unseal- 
ed brood.  If  there  was  no  unsealed  brood, 
a  small  piece  was  given.  If  no  queen 
cells  were  started  on  the  unsealed    brood. 


it  was  safe  to  assume  that  a  queen  was 
present.  A  nucleus  containing  a  queen 
nine  or  ten  days  old  was  examined  to  see 
if  the  queen  was  laying.  If  found  Inying, 
the  pin  was  turned  to  "laying,"  and  the 
other  pin  to  the  date.  If  she  was  not 
found  laying,  and  there  were  no  queen 
cells  started,  the  queen  was  hunted  up  to 
see  is  she  was  imperfect  in  any  way. 
And  so  I  went  on  through  the  yard.  If 
anything  called  me  from  the  work,  when 
I  went  back  I  picked  up  the  work  right 
where  I  left  off;  whether  it  was  that  day 
or  the  next. 

My  system  may  not  have  been  the  best 
for  friend  Davis,  or  friend  Doolittle,  or 
for  any  other  man,  but  it  was  a  good  sys- 
tem for  nie\  and  I  wish  to  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  in  whatever  business  a  man  em- 
barks he  must  study  it  thoroughly,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  system  that  fits  himself  and 
his  environments.  He  must  get  it  down 
"fine,"  as  the  boys  say ;  and  the  finer  he 
gets  it  the  greater  will  be  his  success. — Ed. 
Review] 
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The  Denver  Convention  will  be 
held  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  of  September.  Re- 
presentative Hall,  in  the  State  Capitol, 
will  be  the  place  of  meeting;  and  the 
first  session  will  be  on  the  evening  of  the 
3rd. 

The  Second  Evening  of  the  Denver 
convention  will  be  devoted  to  a  talk  by 
Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette,  on  "The  Outside  and 
Inside  of  a  Honey  Bee."  In  other  words, 
it  will  be  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  an- 
atomy of  the  bee,  a  stereopticon  being 
used  to  illustrate  the  subject.  I  know  of 
no  one  more  capable  to  do  this  subject 
justice,  than  is  the  man  that  has  been 
chosen. 


•j«^«^r«.*«jr«j«^ir«.<^ir«^^<«.««jr«^**»*«^»^".«" 


C.\t,iFORNi.\  would  be  given  first  place 
by  Mr.  Root,  as  a  honey  producing  State, 
the  census  reports  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding; because,  in  the  year  in 
which  the  report  was  taken,  California 
had  a  short  crop,  and  we  all  know  that 
the  difference  between  a  short  crop  and  a 
large  crop  is  considerable — in  California. 


■»'it»*j'*»u»*^ 


The  Second  Super,  or  the  third  one, 
for  that  matter,  ought  to  be  put  on  soon 
enough — sooner,  perhaps  some  imagine. 
Mr.  Gill  makes  a  good  point  in  this  issue 
when  he  calls  attention  to  how  few  bees 
are  needed  to  fill  a  super,  or  can  find 
room  in  it,  when  the  combs  are  all  drawn 
out  and  ready  to  seal.  The  honey  ripens 
as  rapidly  when  the  super  is  raised  up. 
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BusiMESS  Management  is  fully  as 
important  as  successful  management  in 
the  apiary.  Mr.  Heddon  once  wisely  re- 
marked that  "A  man  may  be  a  successful 
bee  keeper,  yet  fail  to  make  a  compe- 
tency." In  other  words,  a  man  may 
understand  how  to  get  good  results  in  the 
apiary,  but  show  very  poor  judgment  in 
the  management  of  these  results.  If  you 
are  not  succeeding  in  life  as  j'ou  think 
you  ought,  it  might  be  well,  before 
throwing  up  bee  keeping,  to  look  into 
your  affairs,  and  see  if  the  trouble  is 
with  the  business  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged, or  in  the  way  you  handle  the 
proceeds. 


ii»ii^«^jr«^».«^ 


Bee  Escapes  are  now  in  use,  or  soon 
will  be,  and  it  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
me  to  tell  my  readers  of  a  little  item  sent 
me  some  time  ago  Mr.  Henry  E.  Horn, 
of  California.  He  says  that  he  has  ob- 
tained the  best  results  by  putting  the 
escape  in  the  center,  and  then  have  four 
strips  of  wood  tacked  to  the  top  of  the 
escape-board,  each  strip  extending,  diag- 
onally, from  the  escape  to  the  corner  of 
the  board.  Then  when  the  bees  begin 
racing  around  the  edge  of  the  board, 
looking  for  an  outlet,  these  strips  lead 
the  bees  to  the  center  where  the  escape 
is  located. 


■■^*»^-»^»^.»u» 


The  Mating  of  queens,  by  drones 
from  some  selected  colony,  has  been  se- 
cured, probably,  by  confining  the  queen 
and  drones  until  the  other  drones  had 
finished  flying,  and  then  stimulating  the 
young  queens  and  drones  by  feeding 
honey  to  the  colonies  containing  said 
drones  and  queens.  Mr.  Horn  of  Cal- 
ifornia writes  me  that  Dr.  Dzierzon  ad- 
vocates the  choosing  of  a  bright  and 
sunshiny  morning,  when,  as  soon  as  the 
bees  go  out  to  work,  some  thinned  honey 
is  squirted  in  between  the  combs  con- 
taining the  queens  and  drones.  The  col- 
onies so  treated  are  thus  stimulated  to  a 
premature  activity,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
queens  and  drones  take  their  flight  be- 
fore the  other  drones  are  in  the  air. 


Preventing  Swarming,  or  forestall- 
ing it,  by  shaking  off  the  bees,  or  most  of 
them,  just  as  the  colony  is  making  prep- 
arations to  swarm,  thus  closely  imitat- 
ing natural  swarming,  seems  to  me  about 
the  most  practical  method  of  solving 
the  swarming  problem  when  managing 
out-apiaries  for  comb  honey.  A  weekly 
examination  of  each  colony  in  an  apiary, 
and  the  "shaking"  of  each  colony  that 
has  started  queen  cells,  practically  does 
away  with  swarming,  its  annoyances  and 
uncertainties. 


>i^^^V^^-»>i»li» 


Organization  and  co-operation  are 
the  order  of  the  day  to  an  extent  that 
never  has  been  equaled.  Perhaps  I  am 
telling  tales  out  of  school,  but  our  enter- 
prising neighbors  across  the  line,  the 
Directors  of  the  Ontario  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  are  gathering  information 
with  a  view  to  forming  a  Honey  Associa- 
tion. Colorado  already  has  such  an  As- 
sociation in  excellent  working  order. 
California  is  trying  to  do  something  in 
this  line.  Perhaps  the  National  Asso- 
ciation ma}'  yet  do  something  to  assist 
in  co-operation  in  marketing  honey. 


^n^^^'^M*■^'^^•. 


"Bee  Keeping,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  as  seen  Through  the  Camera 
and  Stereopticon,"  is  the  title  of  one  of 
the  parts  assigned  to  Bro.  Root  for  the 
coming  convention  at  Denver.  Bro. 
Root  has  sold  his  old  instrument,  and 
bought  a  new  one  that  is  about  the  finest 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
He  also  has  a  new  lens,  larger  in  size,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  throw  a  small 
picture  a  greater  distance.  He  will  use 
a  calcium  light;  and  when  we  remember 
that  Bro.  Root  has  practically  travelled 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with  his 
camera,  and  knows  how  to  supplement 
his  pictures  witn  entertaining  and  in- 
structive description,  we  can  well  be- 
lieve that  this  part  of  the  convention, 
which  is  booked  for  the  first  evening, 
will  be  strictly  first-class,  and  very  en- 
joyable as  well  as  instructive. 
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Ar.FALKA,  from  which  such  great  crops 
of  honey  have  been  gathered  in  the  West, 
and  from  which  such  great  things  have 
been  hoped,  may  yet  he  denied  its  crown- 
ing glory — iis  bloom.  According  to  re- 
ports that  have  been  coming  in  to  Glea- 
nings, there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  cut 
it  before  it  comes  into  bloom.  If  it  should 
eventually  turns  out  that  there  is  more 
money  for  the  hay  maker  by  cutting  thus 
early,  it  will  lie  a  hard  blow  to  bee  keep- 
inifin  the  alfalfa  regions. 


Wrfc»^^^»«R,^^ 


don't    crowd. 

It  seems  that  outsiders  have  crowded 
into  the  Arkansas  Valley,  in  Colorado, 
until  patience  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue, 
and  the  Association  of  that  locality  comes 
out  with  the  following: — 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Bee-Keeper's 
Association  desires  to  say  that  this  Val- 
ley is  now  overstocked  to  such  an  extent 
that  any  increase  will  sensibly  augment 
the  overstocking;  that  in  the  last  few 
years  the  average  of  the  best  located 
apiaries  has  decreased  fully  one  half; 
and  that  the  further  coming  of  bees  from 
abroad  to  this  locality  is  not  advisable 
and  by  us  not  desired. 

In  all  not  fully  occupied  localities,  the 
natural  readjustment  of  apiaries  will  very 
soon  fill  all  spots.  The  early  cutting  of 
alfalfa  is  the  rule,  and  large  tracts  of 
land  are  being  turned  to  the  raising  of 
sugar  beets,  still  further  reducing  pas- 
ture. Our  Association,  therefore,  desires 
to  lay  the  facts  before  the  public,  hoping 
that  good  may  come.  Adopted  as  the 
ananimous  expression  of  the  Association, 
This  3rd  day  of  May,  1902. 

J.  H.  WASSON.  Sec'y. 


tK^w^^fm^M*. 


ArTifici.\l  Incrkask,  as  discussed  by 
Mr.  Getaz  in  this  issue,  brings  up  several 
important  points,  but  none  more  impor- 
tant than  that  of  temperature.  Starting 
weak  nuclei  in  cool  weather  is  certainly 
suicidal.  As  Mr.  Getaz  remarks,  nearly 
the  whole  force  is  needed  to  keep  up  the 
proper  temperature,  hence  few   bees  can 


go  to  the  field.  Double  the  number  of 
bees,  and  probably  nearly  every  bee  that 
is  added  conld  go  to  the  fields.  In  the 
extraordinary  increase  reported  a  month 
or  two  ago,  in  the  Review,  by  Mr.  Chan- 
try, it  will  be  noticed  that  no  weak  nu- 
clei were  inade — nothing  less  than  three 
combs  of  brood  well  covered  with  bees 
were  taken  from  an  old  colony. 

The  plan  of  taking  a  comb  or  two  from 
each  colony  until  enough  are  secured  for 
a  colony  is  a  good  one,  but,  as  Mr.  Getaz 
says,  it  takes  too  much  time  where  much 
work  of  the  kind  is  to  be  done. 

The  idea  that  a  colony  of  bees  is  a  unit , 
or  asingle  organi.sm,  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  that  when  we  divide  it  we  may  do 
violence  to  this  organization,  may  be 
true  in  some  respects.  A  division  ought 
to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  hive.  Mr.  Gill  thinks  that  this  idea 
may  be  more  theory  than  anything  else, 
and  cites  the  fact  that  he  can  see  no  ad- 
vantages in  a  natural  swarm  over  one  that 
is  shaken  from  the  combs  at  swarming 
time.  A  swarm  made  by  shaking  off  the 
bees,  or  most  of  them,  just  as  that  colony 
is  about  to  swarm,  is  simply  forestalling 
nature.  The  division  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  natural  swarming. 

AdapTabii^iTy  of  stock  to  a  particular 
locality  may  be  of  more  importance  than 
some  of  us  dream.  Mr.  Simpson  called 
attention  to  this  last  month,  and  now  one 
of  my  advertisers  asks  me  to  remove  from 
his  advertisement  the  mention  of  a  strain 
of  bees  that  proved  vastly  superior  in  the 
hands  of  a  well  known  bee-keeper. 
This  advertiser  says  that  this  stock  has 
not  proven  so  good  in  his  hands,  as  his 
own  stock.  Two  or  three  limes  have  I 
sent  Mr.  Doolittle  a  queen  of  the  Super- 
ior stock,  but,  for  some  reason,  they  have 
never  done  so  well  by  him  as  his  own 
stock.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  occa- 
sionally run  across  a  man  who  finds  his 
own  stock  superior  to  that  obtained  of 
Mr.  Doolittle.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
hundreds  of  instances  like  these  could  be 
found   scattered  all    over    the     country. 
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The  locality,  the  character  of  the  honey 
flow,  the  time  of  the  year  when  it  comes, 
the  management,  etc  ,  all  have  a  bearing; 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  stock 
should  be  such  that  they  combine  har- 
moniously with  all  of  these  other  factors. 
Mr.  Doolittle  wishes  a  strain  of  bees  that 
will  build  up  rapidly  in  the  spring,  and 
then  when  the  flow  from  clover  or  bass- 
wood  comes  on,  they  will  drop  every- 
thing and  attend  to  that.  In  other  lo- 
calities the  flow  does  not  come  until  fall, 
and  a  strain  that  builds  up  quickly  in  the 
spring,  would  only  be  rearing  workers  at 
the  wrong  time  of  the  year— when  they 
would  be  useless  consumers. 

I  am  not  writing  this  to  discourage 
people  from  buying  queens,  but  to  urge 
them  to  use  discretion  in  the  matter. 
Buy  queens  from  the  best  breeders,  and 
try  them.  See  which  are  the  best  adapt- 
ed to  your  locality  and  management. 
Because  some  breeder  in  the  South,  or 
West,  or  in  the  North,  has  a  strain  of 
bees  that  are  doing  such  wonders  for 
him,  don't  take  it  for  granted  that  these 
bees  are  the  best  bees  for  you,  and  discard 
what  you  have  and  introduce  this  strain 
in  a  wholesale  way  without  trial.  The 
selection  and  building  up  of  a  strain  of 
bees  best  adapted  to  a  certain  locality 
and  management  is  the  work  of  years  of 
careful  comparison  and  selection.  Just 
one  more  point:  Don't  judge  of  a  strain 
of  bees  by  the  work  of  a  queen  that  you 
have  bought  and  had  sent  you  by  mail. 
At  least,  don't  condemn  such  strain  be- 
cause this  queen  does  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations.  The  value  of  a  queen  is 
often  greatly  lessened  by  shipment.  Get 
some  daughters  from  this  queen,  and  try 
them.  Or,  better  still,  have  a  choice 
queen  shipped  in  a  full  colony  or,  at 
least,  in  a  strong  nucleus. 


ir«*«*'^in<.«^«^ 


TROPICAI.  COMPETITION  NOT  TO  BE  FEAR- 
ED IN  THE  HONEY   MARKETS    OF 
THE    UNITED    STATES. 
There  has  frequently  been  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  splendid  honey   resources  of 


Cuba  would  yet  make  her  a  formidable 
competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  but  W.  K.  Morrison,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  West  Indies, 
writes  an  interesting  article  to  Gleanings, 
giving  very  plausible  reasons  why  such 
fears  are  groundless.  In  the  first  place, 
Cuba  is  comparatively  small.  Texas  is 
ten  times  as  large;  and  the  advance  of 
the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  will  eventual- 
ly render  much  of  the  island  unfit  for 
honey  production. 

Then,  again,  honey  sells  at  a  higher 
price  in  Europe  than  in  America,  hence 
there  is  a  tendency  to  seek  European 
markets.  So  long  as  the  European  mar- 
kets are  so  much  higher  than  our  mar- 
kets, the  little  tariff  that  we  put  upon 
honey  cuts  no  great  figure.  If  there  were 
no  duty  at  all,  dealers  in  New  York 
might  buy  the  whole  West  Indian  crop, 
but  it  would  be  to  re-export  it  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  the  adulteration 
of  honey,  and  the  comb  honey  lies,  do 
more  to  depress  our  markets,  than  all 
outside  competitors  combined,  and  I  can 
well  believe  it. 

Another  drawback  to  the  production  of 
honey  in  the  West  Indies  is  the  class  of 
people  with  which  these  islands  are  in- 
habited. They  are  low  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  scale,  yet,  like  most  of 
ignorant  people,  think  themselves  well 
informed.  Even  the  white  man  who  is 
native  born,  is  dragged  down  by  the  ter- 
rible incubus  of  his  enviroment.  If  the 
tropics  were  inhabited  by  people  similar 
to  those  of  Europe  or  North  America, 
they  would  swamp  the  world  with  hon- 
ey and  wax;  in  fact,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  honey  business  in 
those  latitudes,  but  it  will  never  be  done 
in  our  day  and  generation.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Americans  will  go  into 
those  regions,  establish  huge  apiaries, 
and  thereby  flood  the  markets.  A  few 
have  gone  there,  but  Mr.  Morrison  says 
that  it  is  only  a  s^xy  few  that  would  care 
to  live  there,  no  matter  how  enticing  the 
apicultural  prospects.  To  leave  good 
social,    church,     educational,    and  other 
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advantages  for  practically  none  at  all,  is 
repugnant  to  a  feeling  man;  and  the 
average  American  lays  great  stress  upon 
these  things — if  not,  his  wife  does. 

Mr.  Morrison  says  that  the  conditions 
are  different  in  South  America;  or,  at 
least,  in  some  of  its  countries;  Chili  and 
Argentine,  for  instance.  He  says  that 
these  countries  are  admirably  adapted  to 
bee  keeping,  and  inhabited  by  people 
similar  to  North  Americans;  hence  these 
countries  are  likely  to  become  dangerous 
antagonists — more  especially,  as  large 
areas  of  both  are  in  alfalfa,  and  more  be- 
ing planted  annually.  Sooner  or  later 
we  shall  hear  from  these  countries,  and 
probably  from  Brazil. 


»^*^k»*»»'^^ 


THE  HELP  TH.VT  M.W  COME  FROM 
LITER-A-TURE. 
I  fear  that  some  of  US  don't  realize  the 
help  that  may  come  from  literature. 
There  is  scarcely  any  occupation,  cer- 
tainly no  class  of  skilled  labor,  in  which 
a  man  may  not  learn  something  about  it 
from  books  or  journals.  Nothing  is  truer 
than  the  saying  that  "knowledge  is 
power;"  and  no  man  can  know  too  much 
about  his  business.  In  nearly  all  lines  of 
business  all  known  knowledge  has  been 
gathered  and  published,  and  a  man  is 
foolish  to  waste  time  trying  to  learn  or 
find  out  for  himself  things  that  are  al- 
ready learned.  Years  of  time  can  be 
saved  by  commencing  where  others  have 
left  off.  Not  only  should  the  bee  keeper 
be  familiar  with  all  of  the  books  on  bee 
keeping,  and  read  all  of  the  bee  journals, 
but  it  would  do  no  harm  for  him  to  dip 
into  literature  that  might  not  be  called 
bee  keeping  literature,  strictly  speaking, 
yet  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  For 
instance,  works  on  entomology,  breeding, 
digestion,  chemistry,  heat,  moisture, 
ventilation,  etc.  In  short,  there  are  a 
number  of  sciences  that  have  an  indirect 
bearing  upon  that  of  bee  keeping.  In 
making  the  Review  I  not  only  have  in 
mind  the  bee  keeping  information  that  it 
is  to  impart,  but  keep  an  eye  out   regard- 


ing its  typographical  make-up.  I  read 
journals  and  books  on  photography,  the 
making  of  cuts,  paper  making,  on  com- 
position and  press  work,  the  use  of  col- 
ored inks,  etc.  This  matter  of  color, 
alone,  is  a  big  subject;  so  large  that  a 
book  of  several  hundred  pages,  with 
thousands  of  beautiful  examples  and  il- 
lustrations, has  been  issued,  at  a  cost  of 
ten  dollars  per  copy.  There  are  scientific 
reasons  why  certain  colors  and  shades 
harmonize,  or  produce  agreeable  contrasts, 
and  why  others  "swear  at  each  other," 
as  some  one  has  put  it.  There  is  nothing 
that  I  enjoy  more  than  to  learn  about 
things,  to  learn  the  why  of  things,  to  get  a 
new  hobby,  and  learn  all  that  I  can  about 
it.  To  get  books  and  journals  on  the 
subject,  and  study  it  from  the  ground  up. 
But,  to  come  back  to  literature:  It  is 
only  half  the  battle  to  produce  a  good 
article.  It  must  be  sold.  This  means 
advertising.  The  better  the  advertising 
the  greater  the  sale.  I  began  business 
under  many  difficulties,  but  the  business 
has  always  been  well  advertised,  if  I  do 
say  it  myself.  However,  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  says  that.  Many  a  time 
have  I  received  an  order  in  which  my 
customers  would  say  "I  have  been  read- 
ing your  advertisements  until  I  can  resist 
them  no  longer.  If  your  Review  and 
queens  are  half  as  good  as  your  advertis- 
ing, I'll  be  satisfied."  I  may  have  a  nat- 
ural bent  for  writing  advertising  matter, 
but  the  journal  called  Printer's  Ink  has 
helped  nie  to  develop  it.  Not  only  this, 
but  this  journal  seems  to  be  able  to  en- 
thuse, and  inspire  a  feeling  of  enterprise 
in  the  reader — to  lead  him  to  adopt  up-to- 
date  methods.  In  addition  to  the  jour- 
nals that  I  have  mentioned  I  read  the 
leading  magazines,  such  as  Scribner's, 
McClure's,  The  Cosmopolitan,  Success, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Youth's  Companion,  etc.,  and  I  am 
always  on  the  lookout  for  any  good 
thing,  or  any  hint,  that  can  be  used  to 
improve  the  Review.  Sometimes,  in 
making  out  the  list  of  periodicals  wanted, 
and  sending  a  check  in   payment,  it   has 
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seemed  as  though  the  monej^  might  pos- 
sible have  been  spent  to  better  advantage, 
but  I  can  now  see  that  the  measure  of  ni}' 
success  has  been  vastly  increased  by  the 
literature  that  I  have  read.  Better  wear 
plain  clothes,  and  eat  plain  food,  if  nec- 
essary to  be  able  to  buv  the  best  litera- 
ture that  is  needed.  On  the  other  hand, 
don't  get  it  into  your  head  that  the  read- 
ing of  good  literature  will,  alone,  lead  you 
to  success.  Although  an  important  fac- 
tor, it  is  not  the  only  one. 


^«U»«^»»kT»» 


THE  GENERAI,  MANAGER-DIREC- 
TOR-MUDDLE. 
Last  month  the  Review  published  a 
short  statement  from  E.  R.  Root,  former 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Associa- 
tion, in  which  he  set  forth  the  reasons 
why  Mr.  Secor  was  still  General  Manager 
of  the  Association.  To  this,  Mr.  Abbott 
has  made  a  reply,  setting  forth  his  view 
of  the  matter.  This  rejjly  reads  as 
follows: — 

Dear  Sir: — The  notice  of  acting  Chair- 
man Root  with  regard  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  seems  to  call  for  a  statement 
from  me.  First,  the  board  has  or  has 
not  a  right  to  receive  Mr.  Secor 's  resigna- 
tion and  elect  his  successor.  If  it  has  a 
right  to  do  tliis,  then  one  was  elected  some 
time  ago,  for  eight  members  of  the  Board 
voted  to  elect  his  successor,  and  seven  of 
them  voted  for  one  man.  The  three  New 
York  directors  and  myself  refrained  from 
voting.  The  vote  was  declared,  and  Mr. 
Secor  was  duly  notified  by  the  acting 
Chairman  as  to  the  result,  and  was  re- 
quested to  turn  the  funds  over  to  the 
newly  elected  General  Manager,  and  he 
wrote  that  he  would  do  so.  However, 
later,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  disgruntled 
member  of  the  Board  in  New  York,  he 
refused  to  do  so.  If  the  Board  has  any 
authority  to  act  in  a  case  like  this,  then 
every  member  of  it  who  voted  to  elect  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Secor  formaly  voted  at 
the  same  time  to  receive  his  resignation. 
As  a  majority  of  the  Board  so  voted,  of 
course  he  is  out,  and  it  is  all  nonsense  to 
talk  about  reviewing  a  vote  which  has 
been  canvassed  and  the  returns  announc- 
ed. Therefore  Mr.  Secor  is  not  General 
Manager,   and  has  not  been  since  the  day 


the  vote  was  announced.  Mr.  Abbott 
was  not  "supposed"  to  be  elected;  he 
was  legally  and  clearly  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  voting,  and  is  the 
only  legal  General  Manager  in  existence 
to-day,  if  the  Board  has  any  authcrily  to 
act  on  the  question.  If  it  does  not,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  it  has,  then  Mr. 
Secor's  resignation  is  before  the  member- 
ship, and  the}'  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  his  successor  at  once.  As 
soon  as  the  membership  selects  another 
General  Manager,  the  funds  in  my  hands 
will  l)e  turned  over  to  him,  but  they  will 
not  be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Secor  unless 
he  is  elected  1)3'  the  membership.  The 
majority  of  those  voting  elects  a  General 
Manager,  according  to  the  Constitution. 
The  Buffalo  amendment,  in  my  opinion, 
only  gives  the  Board  authority  to  remove 
a  General  Manager  for  cause,  and  then  to 
fill  his  place;  but  it  does  not  give  them 
authority  to  fill  his  place  in  any  other 
case.  If  it  does,  then  all  of  the  meml>ers 
of  the  Board  having  received  notice  of 
his  resignation,  and  eight  of  them  hav- 
ing voted  for  his  successor — in  fact,  nine 
of  the  twelve,  if  my  vote  should  be  count- 
ed— that  ended  the  matter  so  far  as  the 
Board  was  concerned.  A  deliberative 
body  may  review  a  vote;  but  any  sane 
man  knows  that  a  vote  by  ballot  is  final, 
if  any  one  receives  a  majority  of  the  voles 
cast.  It  seems  from  the  statement  of  the 
acting  Chairman,  that  the  Board  has 
decided  that  it  has  a  right  to  act  on  Mr. 
Secor's  resignation.  If  so,  then  I  am 
General  Manager.  This  is  all  I  care  to 
say  at  present. 

EMER.SON  T.  Abbott. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  foregoing  from  Mr.  Abbott  leads 
Mr.  Root  to  make  further  explanations 
which  read  as  follows: — 

In  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Abbot  to 
the  public  there  are  two  propositions: 
First,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nat- 
ional Bee-Keepers'  Association  has  the 
right  to  receive  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Secor  and  elect  his  successor;  or,  second, 
it  does  not  have  such  right.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  first  proposition.  I  was  appoint- 
ed acting  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors by  Mr.  E.  T.  Abbott,  who  was 
then  Chairman,  to  put  the  vote  on  the  se- 
lection of  a  new  General  Manager,  Mr. 
Secor,  the  old  Manager,  having  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  Mr.  Hutchin.son.  I  did 
so,  and  the  result  of  that  vote  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  showed  six  votes  for  E.  T. 
Abbot,  one  vote  for  E.  M.  Abbott,  and 
one  for  W.  Z.  Hutchiuson. 
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I  was  in  iloubl  whether  I  couhl  declare 
tliis  ail  election  or  not.  I  finally  turned 
the  matter  over  to  Mr.  Abbott  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  sayins.1,'  that  I 
thought  that  E.  M.  Abbott  was  intended 
for  E.  T.  Abbott  and  conld  be  so  constru- 
ed as  the  "intent  of  thr  voter."  Mr. 
Abbott  then  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the 
Board  declariTi»i  an  election  for  himself 
as  General  Manager,  and  at  the  same 
time  aiinounciui;  that  he  had  resigned  as 
Chairman  of  the  Hoard.  I  was  then  ap- 
pointed by  him  as  acting  Chairman  until 
a  permanent  Chairman  had   been  elected. 

Subsequent  developments  showed  tliat 
the  Board  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  precedure.  The  contention  was  that 
H.  M.  Abbott  was  not  E.  T.  Abbott,  and 
that  there  were  onh-  six  votes — not  a  ma- 
jority. J  was  criticised  for  not. declaring 
the  vote  mvself  instead  turning  it  over 
to  an  interested  part}-.  In  the  meantime 
it  developed  that  the  resignation  of  IMr. 
Secor  had  not  been  accepted  either  by 
the  Executive  Committee  or  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Some  thought  that  Mr. 
Secor  should  have  sent  his  resignation  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  To 
avoiil  complication  Mr.  Secor  then 
.sent  his  resignation  tome.  This  I  placed 
before  the  Board  with  the  result  that  every 
member  voted  not  to  accept.  It  was  fur- 
ther contended  that  because  this  resigna- 
tion had  not  been  accepted  Secor  was 
legally  General  Manager  at  the  very  tiuie 
zee  were  trying  to  elect  /lis  successor,  and 
that  therefore  the  precedure  was  irregular 
and  the  election  void.  At  the  time  of 
submitting  this  resignation  I  aLso  stated 
that  an  appeal  had  been  made  from  Mr. 
Abbott's  decision  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  elected  General  Manager,  and  inquir- 
ed whether  that  decision  should  be  sus- 
tained. To  this  there  were  lo  negative 
votes  and  one  affirmative.  I  then  an- 
nounced to  the  Board  that  Mr.  Aljbott's 
decision  (or  mine,  if  Mr.  A.  prefers  to 
have  it  so)  was  overruled,  and  declared 
Mr.  Secor  General  Manager. 

Let  us  take  the  other  horn  of  the  dilem- 
ma, or  the  second  proposition,  viz.,  the 
Board  did  not  have  the  power  to  accept 
Mr.  Secor 's  resignation  and  accept  his  res- 
ignation and  elect  his  successor.  Mr. 
Secor  tendered  his  resignation  the  second 
time  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the 
Board  unanimously  declined  to  entertain 
it.  Mr.  Secor  has  notified  the  Board  that 
he  will  continue  in  ofiice  until  his  succes- 
sor is  elected  and  qualified.  This  avoids 
all  complications;  and  if  the  Board  can 
not  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  voluntary 
resignation,  then  it  has  done  the  proper 
thing  by  refusing  to  entertain  a  resigna- 


tion it  could  not  accept  (if  Mr.  Alibott  is 
correct ),  and  leave  the  man  in  office  who 
was  elected  at  the  last  rei^itlar  election, 
when  every  member  of  the  Association 
had  a  chance  to  vole.  If  Mr.  .\bbotl's 
claim  is  correct,  then  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  is, 
and  wait  till  tlie  next  general  election — 
only  six  months  away. 

]My  understanding  of  the  matter  is  that 
Mr.  Secor's  resignation  is  not  "before 
the  membership."  It  has  been  returned 
to  Mr.  Secor  marked  "not  accepted." 
He  has  been  unanimously  requested  by 
the  Board  to  whom  he  is  responsible  and 
from  wlioTii  he  receives  instructions,  to 
fill  out  his  unexpired  term,  and  this  he 
has  consented  to  do. 

For  the  complication  that  has  arisen  I 
do  not  wish  to  shift  all  the  blame  on  Mr. 
Abbott  by  any  means.  Among  other 
things,  I  should  have  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  see  that  the  resignation  of  INIr. 
Secor  was  accepted  before  I  called  for  a 
vote  for  his  successor,  and  then  I  should 
have  declared  the  vote  mj'self.  While  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  viio/it  have  been  done 
it  is  not  always  eas}'  to  rectify  past  mis- 
takes. 

To  go  into  all  the  details  of  this  would 
require  a  good  sized  volume,  and  I  forbear. 
It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, an  able  and  capable  man,  should 
so  persistently  go  against  the  Board  of 
Directors.  If  he  had  quietly  acquiesced 
in  the  first  place  it  is  my  opinion  he  woidd 
have  been  finally  elected  General  Mana- 
ger by  the  IJoard.  I  will  conclude  by 
saying  that  this  business  has  been  the 
most  disagreeable  of  any  I  have  under- 
taken. 

E.  R.  Root, 
Former  Acting  Cliainnan   of  the   Board 
of  Directors. 

In  his  own  paper,  the  Modern  Farmer, 
Bro.  Abbott  has  the  following  to  say  in 
defense  of  his  position : — 

The  editor  of  the  Modern  Farmer  did 
not  .seek  this  appointment  and  only  con- 
sented to  take  hold  of  the  work  when  it 
was  made  to  appear  to  him  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  Association  would  be  pro- 
moted by  his  accepting  the  position  until 
the  next  annual  election.  Having  taken 
up  the  work  in  good  faith,  the  announce- 
ment being  made  in  all  the  bee  journals, 
aii<l  having  resigned  his  position  as  Di- 
rector ami  Chairman  of  the  Board,  he 
does  not  feel  that  he  should  be  displaced 
from  his  po.sition  merely  to  satisf}'  the 
whims  of  a  New  York  member  of  the 
Board.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  un- 
wise thing  to  put  the   General   Manager- 
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ship  back  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
has  said  over  his  own  signature  that 
"Having  been  absent  from  home  all  win- 
ter, attending  a  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  not  having  a  competent 
clerk  to  attend  to  my  correspondence, 
the  work  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  has  been  neglected."  A  man 
who  accepts  a  position  is  expected  to  have 
a  competent  clerk,  or  else  attend  to  it 
himself,  therefore,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
time  has  come  for  this  "neglect"  to  stop, 
and  we  protest  against  letting  this  matter 
go  back  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Secor. 
Not  on  personal  grounds,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  Association.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  a  majority  of  the  membership 
will  join  with  us  in  this  protest  when 
they  know  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  As 
things  are  shaping  now,  this  whole  thing 
seems  to  us  like  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  a  few  to  kick  the  editor  of  the  Modern 
Farmer  entirely  out  of  the  management 
of  the  Association,  yet  he  may  be  wrong. 
He  is  perfectly  willing  to  retire  entirely, 
if  this  is  the  desire  of  the  memVjership, 
but  he  does  not  propose  to  retire  to  satis- 
fy a  few  disgruntled  Directors.  We  sim- 
ply demand  that  this  matter  be  given  to 
the  membership,  and  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  elect,  or  select,  such  a  General 
Manager  as  they  may  wish,  without  any 
further  delay. 

The  question  at  issue  now  is  not  in  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  abilities  of  Messrs. 
Secor  and  Abbott.  If  Association  work 
was  neglected  during  Mr.  Secor's  ab-sence 
as  a  legislator,  that  is   no   assurance   that 


Bro.  Abbott's  administration  of  affairs 
would  be  above  criticism.  It  is  not  now 
a  question  of  who  is  the  best  man  for  the 
position,  but  of  who  is  legally  entitled  to 
it.  Whether  or  not  the  directors  have 
the  legal  right  to  pass  upon  Mr.  Secor's 
resignation,  they  have  voted  not  to  accept 
it.  Certainly  this  act  has  not  deprived 
him  of  his  office.  The  executive  com- 
mittee has  not  accepted  his  resignation. 
This  leaves  Mr.  Secor  still  Manager;  and 
so  long  as  he  has  consented  to  serve  un 
til  the  end  of  the  year,  there  is  no  occas- 
ion to  "give  this  matter  to  the  members 
that  they  may  be  permitted  to  elect  such 
a  General  Manager  as  they  wish."  They 
elected  Mr.  Secor  last  December,  and  al- 
though he  does  not  wish  the  office,  he 
has  consented  to  fill  out  his  unexpired 
term,  simply  to  help  the  directors  out  of 
a  muddle  into  which  they  have  fallen  as 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  definiteness,  on 
some  points,  in  the  constitution,  and  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  members  regarding  parliamentary 
usages.  If  this  trouble  leads  to  a  correc- 
tion of  these  failings,  it  will  not  have  been 
entirely  useless.  When  there  is  pointed 
out  some  act  of  the  Board  that  will  justify 
the  use  of  such  words  as  "disgruntled 
members,"  "conspiracy,"  etc.,  then  it 
will  be  in  order   to   make   some   defense. 


SELLING  HONEY. 


Acquaintanceship    and     Confidence   a    large 
Share  of  the    Stock    in    Trade. 


The  convention  of  bee  keepers  held 
last  December  in  Chicago  was  a  good 
convention.  It  was  reported  by  a  short- 
hand reporter  and  th^  American  Bee 
Journal  has  been,  and  is  yet,  publishing 
the  report.  I  begin  by  glancing  at  it, 
and  usually  end  by  reading  the  whole 
thing.  The  very  pith  of  this  matter  of 
selling  honey  to  retailers  and  consumers 


was  brought  out  in  a  recent  issue.  Mr. 
Moore,  the  genial  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, was  called  upon  the  carpet,  and 
asked  to  give  the  best  plan  for  working 
up  a  paying  demand  for  honey  in  a  city 
market.     Here  is  what  he  said : — 

It  is  a  lifetime  business.  Above  all,  it 
means  to  get  out  and  get  acquainted  with 
people  you  are  going  to  sell  honey  to, 
and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  settler  of 
the  whole  question.  Get  out  and  see 
them;  go  up  and  down  the  streets  and 
get  acquainted  with  people  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year. 
If  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  have  good 
things,  good  goods,  they   will  swear  by 
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you.  and  that  is  the  way,  the  only  way,  to 
make  a  market  for  anything  in  this  20th 
Century.  You  can  stand  here  and  talk 
a  week  and  not  cover  the  subject,  but  I 
believe  if  you  have  the  hustle  in  you,  and 
energv,  and  go  where  there  are  lots  of 
people,  like  in  Chicago,  and  have  a  good 
article  of  honey,  and  will  get  out  and 
keep  at  it,  vou  will  make  a  success.  It  is 
the  eternallv  and  everlastingl}'  keeping 
at  it;  no  matter  if  you  don't  sell  this  time 
you  will  another.  Don't  slam  the  door 
if  you  don't  get  an  order.  Just  close  it 
gently;  give  everybodj-  a  kind  word. 
They  will  say,  "That  is  funny:  that  fel- 
low shut  the  door  gently  and  I  didn't 
give  him  an  ordei."  You  might  say  the 
same  thing  of  the  honey  trade  as  of  the 
hardware.  Give  good  goods,  and  charge 
good  prices  for  it;  you  don't  gain  either 
respect  or  money  by  selling  things  cheap. 

On  this  same  point,  our  old  friend,  C. 
P.  Dadant,  had  the  following  to  say: — 

To  sell  honey,  as  these  gentlemen 
say,  you  have  to  be  known;  make 
yourself  known  to  people;  you  have 
to  hang  on,  keep  hammering  at  it; 
don't  get  discouraged;  keep  fighting 
and  disputing.  Don't  be  afraid  when 
people  say  \our  honey  is  adulterated. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  fight;  I  do  some  hard 
fighting  when  they  say  my  honey  is  not 
pure,  and  generally  I  couvince  them  that 
It  is  pure.  I  had  a  gentleman  say  to  me 
once  that  my  honey  was  not  pure.  I  told 
him  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking 
about,  and  I  knew  that  he  didn't  know, 
and  that  he  certainly  nmst  know  himself 
that  he  didn't  know.  I  convinced  him 
that  mv  honey  was  absolutely  pure,  and 
he  never  doubted  my  word  after  that, 
and  was  very  nice  to  me,  although  I  call- 
ed him  a  fool. 


FINDING  QUEENS. 


Some  of  ii'^   May    not   h.ive    "Caught    on"    to 
One   important  Wrinkle. 


Rapid  handling  of  combs  is  often  desir- 
able in  finding  queens,  .\drian  Getaz 
calls  attention  to  this  in  Gleanings;  and, 
by  the  way.  it  is  one  of  tho.se  points  that 
some  of  us  have  known  and  practiced  for 
a  long  time,  but  have  said  nothing  alxnit 
because  we  supposed  everybody  else  knew 
of  it  and  practiced    it.     Perhaps  I  can  do 


no  better  than  quote  the  whole  paragraph 
that  he  gives  in  relation  to  the  method 
that  he  foliows  in  finding  queens.  He 
says: — 

Smoke  a  little  at  the  entrance  to  keep 
the  sentinels  from  getting  '"sassy."  Then 
remove  the  cover  (  and  super  if  any  )  and 
smoke  over  the  top  enough  to  quiet  the 
bees,  but  not  enough  to  drive  the  queen 
out  of  the  hive  and  hide  in  the  queen- 
trap,  which  should  have  been  placed  first. 
Smoke  down  the  frames  at  the  ends,  not 
in  the  center,  and  also  between  the  walls 
of  the  hive  and  the  end  combs;  then 
again  at  the  entrance,  so  as  to  drive  the 
queen  up  the  combs  if  she  happens  to  be 
on  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  This  is  rather 
long  to  read,  but  takes  but  little  time  to 
do.  The  object  is  to  have  the  queen  in 
the  center  of  the  brood-nest,  or  therea- 
bouts. Now  take  out  one  or  two  combs 
at  one  end  and  put  them  in  the  comb- 
basket.  Then  begin  at  the  other  end 
and  take  the  remainder  out,  puttins^them 
also  in  the  basket.  Do  this  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  give  the  queen  any 
chance  to  leave  the  combs  while  you  are 
taking  them  out. 

Dr.  Miller,  in  commenting  upon  the 
foregoing  sa3-s: — 

"Do  this  as  rapidly  as  possible,"  savs 
.Adrian  Getaz,  page  506  in  speaking  of 
finding  a  queen.  I'm  not  sure  that  1  ever 
saw  that  in  print  before,  put  rapidity  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  case.  The 
queen  is  constantly  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  light  and  if  you  work  s!p7t' 
enoui^h  vou  may  be  prettv  sure  of  having 
to  lift  out  every  comb  before  finding  her; 
whereas  if  you  had  been  livelv  vou  nn'glit 
have  found  her  on  one  of  the  first  combs. 

The  editor  of  Gleanings  says: — 

The  "rapid"  part  had  entireh  escaped 
my  notice.  Since  you  draw  my  attention 
to  it,  I  believe  there  is  something  in  it. 

The  average  bee  keeper  finds  a  queen 
in  about  this  way:  He  first  pufTs  a  lot  of 
smoke  in  at  the  entrance.  He  then  takes 
off  the  cover  and  puffs  a  lot  more  down 
in  the  center  of  the  hive.  This  alarms 
the  queen  and  sets  her  to  running — she 
may  even  leave  the  combs  tor  the  side 
of  the  hive.  Next  he  takes  out  the  comb 
next  the  side  of  the  hive;  looks  it  over 
slowly  and  carefully,  on  both  sides,  and 
finally  sets  it  into  an  empty  hive.  Then 
he  takes    the  next   and  treats   it  in    the 
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same  manner.  If  the  queen  happens  to 
be  upon  the  inside  of  the  comb  that  he 
removes,  he  will  find  her,  but  if  she  hap- 
pens to  be  upon  the  outside  of  the  comb 
next  to  the  one  he  removes,  she  will  sure- 
ly crawl  around  behind  it  before  he  has 
finishe<l  examining  the  one  that  he  has 
removed.  With  this  plan  of  hunting  for 
a  queen  the  prospects  are  that  she  will 
not  be  found  upon  the  combs,  but  will 
be  found  upon  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the 
hive  among  the  great  masses  of  bees  that 
this  prolonged  process  has  driven  from 
the  combs.  With  the  plan  described  by 
Mr.  Getaz,  the  tendencies  are  to  drive 
and  keep  the  queen  in  the  center  of  the 
brood   nest. 

I/et  me  make  one  more  suggestion: 
When  a  comb  is  removed,  before  giving 
it  even  a  glance,  throw  a  quick,  sweeping 
glance  at  the  outside  of  the  next  comb. 
This  glance  will  often  catch  the  queen 
"piking"  for  tlie  bottom  of  the  comb.  If 
this  glance  had  not  been  given,  .she  would 
have  passed  t)Ut  of  sight  ere  the  removed 
comb  had  been  even  hastily  examined. 


OUEEN    EXCLUDERS. 


When  .111(1  Where  they  are  Needed,  and  When 
not    Needed. 


As  much  as  the  use  of  queen  excluders 
has  been  discussed,  the  conclusions  there- 
on are  widely  divergent.  As  in  many 
other  cases,  the  reason  for  the  difference 
often  arises  from  a  lack  of  a  full  under- 
standing of  all  of  the  factors  in  the  case. 
In  the  American  Bee-Keeper,  Dr.  INIiller 
takes  up  the  subject  and  points  out  why 
the  excluder  may  be  needed  in  one  in- 
stance, and  not  needed  in  another  that 
may,  at  first,  appear  to  be  the  same. 
The  Doctor  says: — 

On  page  6i  M.  F.  Reeve  seems  quite 
positive  that  without  queen  excluders 
queens  will  be  sure  to  go  up  into  the  su- 
pers and  lay  there.  I  may  say  to  Mr. 
Reeve  that  I  have  produced  comb  honey 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  have   never 


used  excluders  to  keep  the  queens  from 
going  up  and  I  would  not  be  troubled 
using  excluders  for  that  purjiose  if  they 
were  furnished  for  nothing.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  have  never  had  a  queen  lay 
in  a  super,  but  that  the  cases  are  so  rare 
that  it  would  not  pay  to  use  excluders 
to  keep  cpieens  down. 

For  years  there  has  been  this  conflict 
of  opinion,  one  man  saying  that  exclud- 
ers were  unnecessary,  another  l)eing 
equallv  posiiive  as  to  their  being  indis- 
pensable.  While  my  experience  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Mr.  Reeve,  I  am  c|uite 
ready  to  believe  that  he  is  entirely  cor- 
rect, and  that  without  excluders  queens 
will  be  sure  to  go  up  into  his  supers. 

For  a  long  time  it  puzzled  me  to  un- 
derstand how  there  could  be  the  differ- 
ence, but  T  think  I  have  solved  the 
mystery.  Nowadays  there  is  Utile  or  no 
drone  comb  left  in  the  brood  chamber, 
an  1  the  bees  make  desperate  efforts  to 
secure  drone  brood.  More  than  once, 
when  using  ten-frame  hives,  I  have 
known  the  queen  to  go  outsitle  the  brood 
nest  and  lay  eggs  in  a  patch  of  drone- 
comb,  leaving  one  or  two  combs  with- 
out any  brood  between  this  patch  of 
drone-brood  and  the  worker-brood  of  the 
brood-nest.  You  will  notice  that  Mr. 
Reeve  especially  mentions  that  in  his 
j-ujiers  he  found  "the  nicest  lot  of  cap- 
ped drone  cells."  I  am  not  certain 
whether  this  was  in  working  for  comb 
or  extracted  honey,  and  it  doesn't  matter; 
he  says  at  the  outset  that  excluders  are 
neces.sary  for  either.  If  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken  the  queen  goes  up  into  the 
super  to  lay  because  the  workers  have 
there  prepared  drone  cells  for  her. 

If  they  go  up  into  his  supers  to  rear 
drone  brood,  why  don't  they  do  tlie  same 
thing  for  me?  Simply  because  there  are 
no  drone  cells  in  mine  to  bait  the  queen 
up.  I  use  top  and  bottom  starters  of 
worker  foundation,  filling  the  sections 
entirely  full.  If  I  should  use  small  start- 
ers I  would  consider  excluders  indespens- 
able. 

I  would  not  think  of  working  for  ex- 
tracted honey  without  excluders,  for 
even  if  only  worker  com!)  should  be  in 
the  supers  there  would  be  at  least  part  of 
the  time  empty  comb  there,  and  when- 
ever the  queen  should  be  a  little  crowded 
for  room  she  might  find  her  way  up. 
When  working  for  comb  honey  I  should 
winl  excluders,  unless  there  was  so  much 
drone  comb  in  the  brood  chamber  that 
there  would  be  no  desire  to  have  any  else- 
where, or  unless  the  sections  were  so  filled 
with  worker  foundation  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  drone  comb  above. 
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I  have  never  allowed  any  great  amonnt 
of  drone  comb  in  the  brood  combs,  yet 
I  have  never  seen  any  need  for  a  qneen 
i-M-hider  with  my  manai^ement,  in  this 
locality,  when  working  for  comb  honey, 
except  when  hiving  a  swarm  in  a  con- 
tracted brood  nest,  upon  the  old  stand, 
,ind  transferring  the  sections  from  the  old 
to  the  new  hive.  In  this  case,  as  the 
(|neen  has  no  where  to  lay,  until  combs 
ire  built,  she  at  once  goes  up  into  the 
sections  where  the  bees  at  once  clean  out 
a  lot  of  cells  for  her,  and  she  soon  spoils 
a  whole  super  full  of  sections.  With  an 
established  colony,  in  which  the  brood 
nest  is  full  of  comb,  I  have  so  seldom 
founil  any  evidence  of  the  queen  invad- 
ing the  sections,  even  where  no  excluder 
was  used,  that  I  see  no  need  of  an  ex- 
cluder under   such  conditions. 


BLF..ACHING    HONEY. 


How  i(   may    lie  Done   l>>  the  use  of 
Sunlight  .'in     Sul|iluir. 


Two  years  ago,  when  the  matter  of 
bleaching  comb  honey,  b\' means  of  sul- 
phur and  sunlight,  was  advocated  by  some 
of  our  California  brethren,  I  was  inclined 
to  ridicule  the  matter.  Since  then  I  have 
been  far  enough  from  home  to  learn  at 
least  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  localities 
■  Iiffer.  What  may  be  entirely  practical, 
,tnd  greatly  needed,  in  one  localit}-,  may 
be  entirely  useless  in  another  locality.  In 
this  locality  /  have  never  produced  a 
pound  of  honey  that  ccnild  have  been  im- 
proved upon  by  bleaching.  Perhaps 
some  other  bee-keepers  m  this  locality 
may  have  produced  honey  that  couhl 
have  been  improvetl  by  bleaching.  If 
honey  is  left  on  the  hives  until  it  is  cover- 
ed with  propolis  or  travel- stain,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  bleaching  would  improve 
its  appearance — whiten  it.  With  my 
management,  the  honey  comes  off  the 
hive  while  the  combs  are  still  in  their  vir- 
gin whiteness.  In  other  localities,  and 
with   other  methods  of   management,    I 


am  now  ready    to    admit   that    bleaching 
may  be  a  great  advantage. 

I  am  led  to  make  the  above  observa- 
tions, from  reading  a  very  inleresling 
article  t)n  this  subject  in  Gleanings.  It 
was  written  by  that  most  successful  and 
practical  of  Ivaslern  bee  keepers,  Mr.  J. 
li.  Crane,  of  iSIiddlebury,  Vt.  Here  are 
.some  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Crane  has  to 
say  on  the  subject: — 

During  the  season  of  igoo  there  appear- 
ed one  or  two  articles  in  Gleanings  on  the 
subject  of  bleaching  honev,  by  writers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  As  the  results  given 
seemed  quite  reasonal^le,  and  as  I  had  been 
trouljled  a  good  deal  with  stained  combs, 
I  decided  to  try  it  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  )-ear.  Accordingh'  I 
made  a  light  frame  in  front  of  my  honey 
room  and  covered  it  with  sheeting,  put- 
ting up  shelves  and  selecting  .s<jme  600  or 
700  of  my  worst  stained  combs.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  sidphur  and  bleach  according 
to  rules  laid  down  in  the  articles  above 
referred  to;  and  after  encountering  some 
unloooked-for  difiiculties  I  succeeded  in 
so  whitening  the  darkest  end  of  luy  crop 
of  honey  that,  when  sent  to  the  market, 
it  sold  for  the  highest  market  price,  and 
was,  I  believe,  the  whitest,  to  look  at,  of 
any  honey  1  sent  to  market  that  vear. 

I  have  spoken  of  liaving  met  with  some 
nnlooked-t'or  difficulties  in  bleaching. 
Tlie  first  was  in  the  u.se  of  sulphur.  The 
writers  above  referred  to  say  the  sulphur 
smoke  should  be  cold,  and  they  use  or 
recommend  burning  some  distance  from 
the  combs,  and  carrying  it  in  a  pipe 
through  the  ground  and  then  setting 
clamjjs  over  where  it  conies  up.  I  found 
it,  in  our  colder  climate,  very  difficult  to 
get  a  draft  through  such  a  pipe,  and  at 
times  impossible,  as  the  pipes  would  be 
colder  than  the  atmosphere,  when  the 
draft  will  be  downward  instead  of  upward, 
and  no  amount  of  coaxing  would  make  it 
do  the  work  or  go  where  I  wanterl   it   to. 

Another  difiiculty  I  quickly  ran  again.st 
was  the  dampness  of  our  climate,  with 
nu^re  or  less  -storins,  when  I  found  my 
le.'.nto  of  cotton  cloth  was  far  from  satis- 
factory. At  one  time  there  was  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain  and  wind,  which,  flapping 
the  wet  cloth  against  my  honev,  gave 
some  of  it  quite  a  soaking,  even  upsetting 
one  shelf  with  the  honey  on  it.  If  such 
a  structure  were  to  be  used,  either  the 
honey  must  be  carried  into  a  warm  dry 
room  every  night,  and  set  out  again  every 
the  morning,  or  we  must  e.xpect  more  or 
less  of  the  combs  will  be  injured  or  ruin- 
ed with  dampness,    and   the   extra   labor 
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would  cost  all  the  gain  in  the  price  of  the 
bleached  honey. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties!  was 
so  well  pleased  with  results  I  determined 
to  put  up  a  more  substantial  structure 
and  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  re- 
ferred to;  so  after  my  work  was  out  of 
the  way  and  my  bees  packed  for  winter, 
I  went  to  work  and  ran  a  wing  out  from 
my  honey-house,  some  lo  x  13  feet, 
with  gable  roof,  with  mostly  glass  sides. 
There  are  six  sets  of  shelves  that  extend 
completely  around  three  sides,  and  will 
accomodate  1056,  4%  x  4%  sections.  I 
place  one  row  of  sections  on  top  of  an- 
other— or,  rather,  two  rows  of  sections 
on  each  shelf,  as,  after  some  experience, 
one  can  handle  two  sections  about  as  fast 
as  one,  and  thus  save  time.  I  have  ceiled 
this  room  overhead,  with  matched  lum- 
ber, with  a  door  in  the  ceiling  at  the 
opposite  end  from  which  I  enter,  with  a 
cord  attached,  and  extending  overhead  on 
pulleys  and  coining  down  into  my  honey- 
room.  This  door  is  for  a  ventilating-flue 
to  get  rid  of  my  sulphur  smoke  when  I 
fumigate  or  give  my  combs  a  sulphur 
bath.  As  my  room  is  less  than  seven  leet 
to  the  ceiling  it  contains  about  675  cubic 
feet  of  space.  As  sulphur  is  cheap  I 
much  prefer  to  burn  enough  to  fill  this 
room  full  of  smoke  than  to  take  the 
roundabout  way  of  burning  a  little  and 
forcing  it  up  through  a  few  clamps  of 
honey.  With  'he  experience  of  the  past 
summer  I  find  1  can  V)urn  six  ounces  of 
sulphur  at  a  time  in  the  room,  and  let  it 
remain  for  twenty  mitmtes  from  the  time 
it  begins  to  burn  till  I  open  my  door  over- 
head, and  throw  open  my  door  from  my 
honey-room  to  the  bleaching-room.  when 
in  two  minutes  the  smoke  will  so  far  have 
left  that  we  may  enter  without  any 
trouble,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the 
room  will  be  almost  free  from  smoke. 

The  most  .satisfactory  way  of  burning 
the  sulphur  was  to  place  it  in  an  old  spi- 
der and  set  it  over  a  two-wick  Florence 
oil-stove.  The  .sulphur  will  soon  melt, 
and  after  a  little,  thicken,  when  a  match 
will  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  burn  quick- 
ly. As  soon  as  I  set  it  on  fire  I  clo.se  the 
room  and  in  twenty  minutes  open  the 
door  and  and  ventilator,  and  the  job  is 
complete.  I  find  that  sunlight  will  bleach 
faster  than  the  light  without  the  .sun;  yet 
the  sun  through  glass  during  the  sum- 
mer is  .so  hot  at  times  it  is  nece.ssary  to 
cover  the  outside  of  the  glass  during  hot 
weather  with  muslin  or  cheese-cloth,  and 
and  remove  it  on  the  approach  of  cool  au- 
tumn weather. 

The  effect  of  sulphur  smoke  on  combs 
is  very  interesting,   and   well  worth  some 


study  by  those  interested.  The  effect  of 
the  smoke  in  bleaching  combs  appears  to 
be  much  the  same  as  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  wax;  and  as  both  are  somewhat 
alike,  or  composed  of  sulphur  united  with 
oxygen  and  water  in  a  little  different  pro- 
porlioTis,  the  one  diluted  with  the  air  and 
the  other  with  water,  we  might  perhaps 
expect  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

The  effect  of  sulphur  smoke  in  turning 
some  combs — or  rather,  .some  of  the  cap- 
pings  of  some  combs — :green  while  it  does 
not  affect  others  equally  exposed  is  very 
curious.  Indeed  the  cappings  of  one 
conil)  will  stand,  I  should  .say,  two  or 
three,  and  perhaps  many  times  as  much 
smoke  as  another.  Why  ?  I  can  not  tell, 
but  I  have  observed  this  much:  that  the 
smoke  affects  those  combs  with  the  thin- 
nest cappings  first.  I  am  snclined  lo 
think  that  either  the  sulphur  or  light 
alone  would  do  the  work  of  bleachin.g, 
given  time  enough;  but  it  seems  evident 
that  both  working  together  do  the  work 
more  promptly  and  satisfactoiily. 

I  ran  some  6500  combs  the  past  year 
through  the  bleaching  process  with  satis- 
factory' results.  Combs  that  are  a  little 
off  would  come  out  almost  as  white  as 
snow,  while  those  a  little  darker  would  be 
greatly  improved.  A  few  hundred,  how- 
ever, have  so  much  propolis  mixed  with 
tlie  cappings  that  no  amount  of  bleach- 
ing would  make  them  while,  as  I  held 
some  of  them  to  it  for  three  months,  and 
finally  concluded  I  might  as  well  try  to 
change  the  skin  of  an  Ethiopian.  It  takes 
more  time,  at  best,  than  one  would  ex- 
pect. Even  those  combs  that  are  but 
slightly  stained  usually  require  .several 
days  to  make  them  look  bright. 

if  I  were  building  a  room  new  for  bleach- 
ing I  would  use  glass  overhead  as  well  as 
at  the  sides,  so  that  the  comb  would  be 
exposed  to  sufficient  light  on  both  sides 
at  the  same  time,  and  .so  save  the  work 
of  turning  and  length  of  tii7ie  to  do  llie 
bleaching. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  when 
combs  have  received  an  oveniose  of  smoke 
and  any  of  the  cappings  have  turned 
green,  as  may  happeti  when  sulphuring 
to  destroy  the  larva;  of  the  wa.x-moth, 
the  green  can  be  taken  off  by  placing  in 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  time, 
when  it  will  change  to  a  light  brown,  or 
look  like  a  thin  coat  of  propolis,  which, 
although  not  desirable,  looks  much  bet- 
ter tlian  the  green. 

.After  all  would  it  not  be  much  better 
to  produce  comb  honey  without  stains? 
Can  it  be  done?  I  believe  it  can;  but  the 
discussion  of  it  will  need  be  left  until  an- 
other time. 
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The  editor  of  Gleanings  comments  as 
follows: — 

When  this  idea  of  bleaching  by  means 
ofsunliijht  and  sul])hnr  first  came  out 
I  felt  very  enthusiastic  about  it;  but  af- 
ter the  matter  was  exploited  in  our  col- 
umns about  two  years  ago,  I  had  almost 
entirely  forgotten  about  it  until  TMr. 
Crane  sent  in  the  manuscript  and  photos 
for  this  article. 

Our  friend  furnishes  additional  proof 
showing  the  results  tliat  may  be  ot^taintd 
by  bleaching  otherwise  dark  combs;  and 
while  his  bleaching-house  cost  him  quite 
a  little  sum  of  money,  I  estimate  that  he 
probably  paid  for  it  one  season's  use.  If 
that  be  the  fact,  the  investment  has  paid 
for  itself  and  he  has  it  for  years  to  come. 
When  one  can  convert  a  No.  i  honey  into 
a  fancy,  and  a  No.  2  into  a  No.  i,  he  is 
actually  making  anywhere  froiti  one  to 
two  cents  per  lb.  on  his  honey.  At  one 
cent,  on  a  basis  of  10,000  lbs.  he  would 
make  a  clean  profit  of  5'<JO.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  the  bee-keeper  can  earn 
good  money  more  easily  after  the  honey- 
flow  and  the  rush  is  over  than  he  can  to 
bleach  up  some  of  his  off-colored  combs. 
Mr  Crane  is  a  very  careful,  conservative 
bee-keeper;  and  what  he  saj^s  he  has  ac- 
complished I  know  he  can  do. 


FINE    FAH.M    L.AXDS. 

Wisconsin  is  noted  for  its  fine  crops, 
excellent  markets,  pure  water  and  health- 
ful climate. 

You  can  buy  a  farm  on  easy  terms  in 
Wisconsin  along  the  line  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  for  less 
than  you  can  rent  one  for  ihree  years  in 
any  of  the  I^astern  states.  Now  is  the 
time  to  invest. 

.\ddress  P.  A.  Miller,  General  Passen- 
ger .\gent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway,  Chicago,  111. 


TK.\I\    TOOK    ITS    OWN    PHOTOGRAPH. 

A  large,  handsome  engraving,  18  x  28 
inches,  has  been  ma<le  of  "The  Burling- 
ton's Number  One"  while  going  at  60 
miles  an  hour  V)etween  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver. It  is  the  best  picture  of  a  irain  in 
motion  ever  taken,  and  "the  train  took 
the  picture  itself."  This  is  explained  in 
a  folder  which  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. Price  of  large  engraving,  20 
cents.  Postage  stamps  will  do.  Address 
P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  2oy  .\dams  Street, 
Chicago. 
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Only  I50 

to 

California 
md  Back 

and 

-'stoDenver 


and  Return. 

Pirst  class  round  trip,  open  to 

everybody;   $50  from  Chicago  to 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Via  the  Santa  Fe. 

Corresponding  rates  from  all 

points  east; 

On  account  of  Imperial  Council, 

Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

On  sale  May  27  to  June  8. 

Tickets  good  for  return  in  60  davs. 

Also  rate  of  I25  for  the  round  trip  from 

Chicago  to  Denver,  Colo. 

On  account  of  the  National  Association 

of  Bee-keepers  in  September. 

Only  line  under  one  management 

all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  California. 

Only  line  for  both  Grand  Canyon  of 

Arizona  and  Yosemite. 

Only  line  to  California  with  Harvey 

meal  service. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

F.  T.  HENDRY,    General  Agent  of  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  R'y. 

151  Griswold  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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We  Want 

Every  reader  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Review  to  have  atrial  read- 
ing of  the 

RocKy   /*\ouptair7 

Bee    Journzvl. 

If  you  want  all  the  bee  news 
of  the  great  alfalfa  region,  or  if 
you  are  interested  in  the  co- 
operation and  organization  of 
bt;e-keepers,  you  should  sub- 
scribe for  it 

5p^CiaI     Offer— Send     us 

lo  Cents  and  we  will  send  you 
the  Journal  three  months. 
Then,  if  you  don't  h.ke  it,  stop 
it.   Address, 

Rocky  A\oui7tain 

Bee  Jourozvl 
Boulder,  Colo. 


ix 


Wrr)  B2irr)ber, 

Of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory 
fully  equiped  with  the  latest 
machinery,  located  right  in  a 
pine  and  basswood  region,  and 
can  furnish  hives,  sections, 
frames,  separators,  shipping 
cases,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Making  his  own 
foundation  enables  him  to  sell 
very  close.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices  before  buying,  and 
see  how  you  ma3'  save  money, 
time  and  freight.  Bee-keepers' 
supplies  of  all  kinds  kept  in 
stock.  i2-99-t 


iiigiimiiii 


Czvr  L-ozv^j 

of 

Gailiforpia. 
Hopey. 

Mammouth  Honey  Associa- 
tions, and  the  value  of  different 
fields,    are     described     in    the 

Pzvcific  Bee  Jfourpzvl. 

The  correspondences  of  this 
journal  are  the  producers  of 
tons  of  honey.  It  also  gives 
Nevada,  Utah,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Arizona  and  Colorado. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy. 

Pzvcific  Bee  Journzvl, 

23  7  E.  4tb  St.  Uos  Angeles. 


Dittrrjer's 
Foupd^tioo 

Ret2iiIV/bol«5&Ie— Jobbing. 

Haviiiij  increased  mj'  shop-room, 
put  in  power  and  a  new  set  of  ma- 
chines, I  am  now  producing  a  better 
article  tlian  ever,  with  unlimited  ca- 
pacity to  meet  orders.  I  use  a  process 
that  produces  evkrv  icssicntiai-  nec- 
essary to  make  it  the  best  and  most 
desiral>le  in  all  respects.  My  process 
and  aiitomatii-  machines  are  my  own 
inventions,  which  enalile  me  to  sell 
foundation,  and  W'  kk  \v.\x  into 
FOUNDATION  KOR  c.\SH  at  prices  that 
are  the  lowest.  I  make  a  specialty  of 
working  up  Whole.sale  and  Jobbing 
I,ots  of  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash. 
If  you  have  v<  ax  by  the  loolbs.  or  ton, 
let"me  hear  from  you.  Catalog  giving 

Pull   Lin?   of  5uppli«s 

with  prices  and   samples,    free   upon 
application.     Beeswax   wanted. 


QUS  DITTTAER, 

Augustzi,  Wisconsin. 
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PATEZNX^     BINGHAM       SMOKEIRS.        24 

VEiARS  the:  beist.    cat"ai_og  freie: 

T.       F.       BINGHAM,      FARWEILL,       MICH 


We  are  headquarters  for  the 


Albino  Bees,    ^  QUEENS  QUEENS 


the  best  in  the  world.     If  you  are  looki   g  for 
bees  that  gather   the   most   honey,   and   are   the 

fentlest  of  all  bees,  buy  the  Albinos.  I  can  also 
uriiish  Italians,  but  orders  stand  50  t"  i  in  favor 
of  the  Albino.  Select  tested  Albino  queens,  be- 
fore June  ist,  for  breeding,  54.oo;  tested;  $2.50; 
initested,  ji.oo.     Italians,  Ji.oo. 

I  have  located  an  ai.iary  near  Rocky  Ridge, 
Md.,  and  most  of  my  queens  will  be  shipped 
from  Rock  Ridge.  Other -upplies  will  be  ship- 
ped from  Hagerstown,  Md.  Address  me  at 
Rocky  kidge.  Md.,  for  i|ueens. 

s.  UAiz^enTine: 

4-0-'- U.  Hagerstown,   Md. 


Now  ready  to  ship;  bred  from  a  superior  strain 
of  the  golden  and  t'  e  leatlier  colored  stock;  from 
the  most  note  I  queen  breeders  of  America. 
Their  tongues  are  i'''ng  enough  to  get  the  honey. 
They  are  ihe  largest,  the  finest  looking  and  very 
prolific.  None  better.  Try  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. 

Tested,  S2.00;  select,  $2  75;  best,  $4.00;  untested, 
one  lor  Ji  00:  six  for  S5  00;  twelve  for  $9.00. 
Full  colony,  with  a  $2. 00  tested  queen,  $6.00; 
three-frame  nucleus,  without  queen,  $2.00;  two- 
frame  nucleus.  Si  .50.  Add  price  of  queen  wanted 
to  price  of  nucleus  Write  for  circular  or  for 
discounts  on  large  orders. 


5-02-3t 


T.  S.  HAL,!,,  Jasper,  Ga. 


VICTOR'S 

Strain  of  Italians  Awarded  the  diploma  as  Being 
the  Best  Bees  at  the  Pan  American 

See  what  Mr.  Orel  L.  Hershiser,  Supt.  of  the  Apiarian  Dept.  says  of  them. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  August  30th,  1901. 

My  dear  Victor: — Queen  and  nucleus  arrived  safely  yesterday;  made  entrance  to 
nucleus  and  allowed  them  to  fly  yesterday  P.  M.  Transferred  them  to  Dovetailed  hive 
this  morning  without  smoke,  and  handled  them,  patting  them  on  the  back,  and  I 
never  saw  such  quiet  and  docile  bees.  If  their  working  qualities  are  as  superior  as 
their  handling,  I  am  prepared  to  say  ji't>« //«z'<'  the  best  bees  I  ever  met;  which  would 
include  some  25  or  30  different  breeders  and  all  the  well  known  races. 

Yours  truly,  OREL  L.   HERSHISER. 

Mr.  \V.  Z.  Hutchin.son,  President  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' Association,  and 
judge  of  the  bee-exhibit  at  the  Pan  American,  says. 

Friend  Victor: — Yours  of  the  30th  ult  came  duly  to  hand.  Yes;  your  Vjees  were 
awarded  a  diploma,  which  was  the  highest  award  made  to  an  individual  exhibitor. 
I  don't  know  as  I  can  make  any  particular  statement  in  regard  to  your  bees,  except 
that  they  pleased  me  the  best  of  any  that  were  there. 

As  ever  yours,  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

I  am  still  booking  orders  for  queens  of  this  superior  strain,  at  catalogue  prices, 
for  spring  delivery.     First  come,  first  served.     Send  for  price  lists. 


W.  0.  \'ictor. 


QUEEN    1 
Specialist  J 


Wharton,  Texas 
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Beautiful  Colors* 


*—^^         ■■^^.^■'■■■B  ■■■■■  ■  MKHSK^  K  ^  <-_;>  ClZ>  *il:^3    < 


Please  the  e3^e  when  harmoniousl}-  contrasted  or 
blended;  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  colored 
papers  and  colored  inks  were  used  to  the  extent 
that  the}^  are  now  being  used,  I  have  a  large  book 
called  the  "Harmonizer,"  devoted  entirely  to  the 
subject  of  choosing  colored  inks  for  use  upon  col- 
ored papers.  For  some  purposes  nothing  can  com- 
pare with  black  ink  and  white  paper,  but  there  are 
many  places  in  the  art  of  printing  where  colors 
may  be  used  with  a  free  hand.  Stationery,  partic- 
ularl}^  that  of  a  busines    character,    allows   of   the 


w 


use  of  colored  paper  and  colored    ink.     Where  the  ^ 

^A^       matter  is  not  overdone,  where  the  paper  is  of  some  ^( 

0^       delicate  color,    printed  in    a   darker    shade   of  the  '^l 

same  color,  the    effect    is    pleasing   without   being  m' 

"loud"  or   offensive.     For   instance,    a  light   blue  > 

(azure)  printed  in    a    dark   blue   (blue  black)    has  1^/ 

just  that  touch  of  color  that    makes  it   pleasing  to  ^| 

the  eye.  ;^( 

I  will  print  500  such  letter  heads,  ^Yi  x  11,  with  ^( 
500  envelopes  to  match,  and  send  them  by  express, 
prepaid   (notice  that)    for  only  $5.00.     Only  one 
cent,  for  each  letter  you  write,    for  a    fine   quality 

of  tinted  stationery,  neatly  printed.     If   you   wish  ^/j 

a  less  quantity,  I  will  send  100  sheets,  and    100  en-  "^0 

velopes,  by  mail,  prepaid,   for  $1.50.  "^^ 

#  W 

I        W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich.  | 


f 
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Is  a  book  of  nearly  loo  pages  (the  size  of  the  Review)  that  I  wrote 
and  published  in  1891;  and  I  will  tell  yon  how  I  gathered  the  infor- 
mation that  it  contains.  For  15  years  I  was  a  practical  bee-keeper, 
producing  tons  of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey;  rearing  and  selling 
thousands  of  queens,  reading  all  of  the  bee  books  and  journals,  attend- 
ing all  the  conventions  and  fairs,  visiting  bee-keepers,  etc.,  etc. 
Then  I  began  publishing  the  Review,  and,  for  several  years,  each  issue 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  special  topic;  the  best  bee- 
keepers of  the  country  giving  their  views  and  experience.  Advancp:d 
Bke  Culture  is  really  the  summing  up  of  these  first  few  years  of 
special  topic  numbers  of  the  Review;  that  is,  from  a  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  views  of  the  most  progressive  men,  and  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  satne  in  the  light  of  my  experience  as  a  bee- 
keeper, I  have  described  in  plain  and  simple  language  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  advanced  methods  of  managing  an  apiary,  iox profit, 
from  the  hegiiuiiiit;  of  the  season  through  the  entire  year. 

A  new  and  revi.sed  edition,  which  includes  the  improvements  of 
the  past  ten  years,  is  just  out;  and  is  as  handsome  a  little  book  as  ever 
was  printed.  The  paper  is  heavy,  extra  machine  finished,  white 
book,  and  there  are  several  colored  plates  printed  on  heavy  enameled 
paper.  For  instance,  the  one  showing  a  comb  badly  affected  with 
foul  brood  is  printed  in  almo.st  the  exact  color  of  an  old  CJinb.  The 
cover  is   enameled   azure,    printed  in  three  colors. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.  The  Review  for  one  year,  and  the  book 
for  only  $/.25. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Headquarters  for  G.  B.  Lewis  Co\s.  Bee-Keepers' 
Supijlies.     DadanVs  Foundation. 

We    have   the   largest   stock  of  supplies  in  the  State,  and  can  ship  on  one  day's  notice.     .Send  for 
our  4S  -  page,  illustrated  catalogue,  and  give  us  a  trial  order.  5-02-tf 

L.  C.   WOODMAN,  Grand  Rapids,  Mieli. 


Imperial  Strain  of  Red 
Clo\er  Queens. 

A'l  queens  bred  from  imported  mothers, 
whose  progeny  have  been  tested  as  to  length  of 
tongue  a!id  honej-  gathering.  They  are  as  gen- 
tle as  flies,  yet  not  as  dark  as  in  former  years. 
Queens  are  of  a  bronze  color — workers  rich 
yellow. 

All  queens  are  guaranteed  to  reach  their  des- 
tination in  good  condition;  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  ajacent  Islands  where  queens  can 
be  sent  by  mail. 

The  prfce  is  75cts.  for  tmtested,  $1.50  for  tested, 

A.  D.  D.  WOOD  Lansing,  Mich. 

Michigan  Phone  7S6. 

I  also  deal  in  all  kinds  of  .supplies.  Circulars 
free. 

—  XL  iyju  ctfO  j;"lLif<  U) — 

BtlY  A  BUXZ-SAW^, 

■write  to  the  editor  of  the  Keview.  He  h  is  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 

I  am  advertising  for  B.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  Ijonght  and  paid  for  in 
thi.s  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  my.self,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  3'ou  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  he  glad  to  .send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  w-rite  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


A  COOL  MILLION 

of  .Snowy   Wisconsin     .Sections,   and    10,000  Ree 
Hives,    readv    for   prompt   shipment.     .Send    for 
catalogue— it's  free.     R.  H.  SCHMIDT  &  Co. 
.Sheboygan,  Wis. 

TRY  MY  STRAIN 

Of  honey  queens.  Yon  will  not 
he  disapointed.  Send  for  circnlar 
and  price.  J.  A.  MICH  Alt  h 

R.  D.  No.  6  Winchester,  Ind. 


Root's  Goods 

at  Root's  iirices,  are  handled  by  D.  COOUEY 
&  5OW,  Kendall,  Mich.  Catalog  free  Can  fur- 
nish A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Pleasp  mention  the  Reuieui. 

Forty  Colonics 

of  bees  for  sale  cheap.  Each  colony  on  s  or  10 
HoiTman  frames.     With   or  without   chaff   hive. 

CIvYDE  CADY,  Gra.s=  I.ake, 
R.   F.  D.  No    3.  Michigan. 

Oueens  You  Should  Have. 

See  March  Review  for  particulars.  Italian 
queens.  Tested  $2.00  each ;  $10.00  for  si.v;  Ji.s.oo 
for  one  do/.en .  After  June  15th,  untested,  single 
queen,  Si. 00,  $5.50  for  si.x;  jio.oo  for  dozen. 
Postage  stam])s  taken  for  frac  ions  of  a  dollar. 
Queens  are  duty  free  to  \he  United  .Stales. 
Address 

R.  F.  HOLTEKMAy,  (Mgr.  Bee  Dept.) 
BOW  PARK  Co.,  l,imited, 

Bo.x;  88  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Please  men.,on  the  Reuieui. 
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page:  Sc  lvon,  manufactu- 
rers or  AND  DBALBRS  IN 
APIARIAN  SUPPLIEIS,  NEW 
LONDON,   WIS.     write:    FOR 

OUR  free:,  new,  illustra- 
ted CATALOG  Sc  PRIOE  LIST. 


National  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association. 

Objects   of  the  Association. 


To  promote  and   protect   the    interests  of  its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Menihersbip,  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
W.  Z.  HvTCHixsox,  Flint,  Mich. 
President. 
O.  L,.  Hershiser,  Bn-i-ALO,  N.  Y. 

Vice  President 
Dr.  A.  B.  MASON,  Toledo,  O. 

Secretary. 
ErCENE  SECOk,   Forest  City,  Iowa 
Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors. 


E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb. 

\V.  Z.  HfTCHiNSON.  Flint,  Mich. 
A.  1.    kooT,  Medina.  < ). 

R.    C.    AiKiN.    I.ovcland.  Colo. 

P.  H.  Ei.wooi),  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
E    k.  Root,  Medina,  O. 
T.  C  Newman.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  M.  DooLiTTi.E,  Borodino,  N    Y. 
\V.  F.  Marks,  Chapiiiville,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  HAMH.\r(;ii,  FIscondido,  Cal. 
C.  F.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  Ills. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ills 


F^very  bee-keeper  knows  the   worth  of 

A  Good  Queer?, 

knows  the  worth  of  a  good  strain  of  bees, 
also  knows  how  worthless  is  a  poor  queen 
and  inferior  bees.  Our  bees  rank  with 
the  first,  and  queens  stand  second  to  none. 
Choice,  tested,  Itali;in  queens,  $1.00 
each.  Orders  filled  by  return  mail.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  {.guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  J.  \V.  K.  SHAW  &  CO., 
3-9 1 -tf  Loreauville,  La. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


I  have    had    twenty     vears   e.xperience    as 

OOEJJ;  BREIO 

for  dealers.  1  breed  only  three-banded  Italians. 
My  stock  is  cros-ed  on  imported  stock,  and  with 
the  famous  Root  long-tongue  queen.  Untested 
queen,  until  June  ist,  75c;  select,  untested,  $1.00; 
tested.  Si. 25;  select,  tested,  for  breeders,  $2.00. 
20  per  cent,  discount  after  June  ist. 
4-02-3t  J.  D.  FOOSHE,     Coronaca,  S.  C. 

Bee  -  Supplies 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclup've  bee-supply  hou.se  in   Ind. 

One  pound,  square,  flint  glass, 

HONEY   JARS 

vs'itli  [jateut,  air-tight  stopi)ers,  at  >4.,so  per  gross. 
.Shipred  from  New  York  or  from  factory. 
.Send  for  catalogue  to 

J.H.M   COOK,  62  Cortland  St.,  N   Y.  City 

Tbc  Best  StocK. 

I  have  had  iSyenrs'  ex])eriencL-  in  tlie  ijroduc- 
tion  of  honey,  aiid  during  that  time  I  have  al 
wav.s  tried  to  improve  my  stock  by  buying  queens 
from  tho.se  breeders  who  liteed  for  honey  gath- 
ering instead  of  color;  then,  by  crossing  these 
different  strains,  and  selecting  the  best  and 
breeding  from  them  I  have  secured  a  strain  of 
stock  that  is  the  equal  of  any  for  honey  ga- 
thering. This  •  ear  I  am  breeding  from  a 
daughter  of  Rtiol's  famous  5200-queen,  and  from 
the  slock  ol  J.  P.  Moore.  Warranted  queens  in 
any  quantity,  wiil  be  sold  at 55  cents  each,  and 
satisfaction  will  be  guaranteed  in  every  case,  or 
money  will  be  refunded.  '       6-02-tf 

L.  H.  ROBEY,   Worthington.  \V.    Ya. 
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AV^ijy  Irnprovernerjt?  Tbis  Ye2vr. 


We  have  made  many  improvements  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplies. 
The  following  are  some  of  them  :  Our  hives  are  made  of  one  grade  better  lumber 
than  heretofore,  and  all  that  are  sent  out  under  our  new  prices  will  be  supplied 
with  separators  and  nails.  The  Telescopic  has  a  new  bottom  board  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hive  stand  and  bottom  board,  and  is  supplied  with  slatted,  tinned  separators. 
The  Higginsville  Smoker  is  much  improved,  larger  than  heretofore,  and  better  mate- 
rial is  used  all  through.  Our  Latest  Process  Foundation  has  no  equal,  and  our  highly 
polished  sections  are  superb  indeed.  Send  five  cents  for  sample  of  these  two  articles, 
and  be  convinced.  The  Daisy  Foundation  Fastener — well,  it  is  a  daisy  now,  sure 
enough,  with  a  pocket  to  catch  the  dripping  wax,  and  a  treadle  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  foot. 

Tb<?    Heddoo   Hive. 

Another  valuable  adjunct  to  our  manu- 
facture is  the  Heddon  Hive.  Wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  sa}-  that  it  is  the  best  all  round 
hive  ever  put  upon  the  market;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Heddon  to  the  end 
that  we  can  supply  these  hives;  and  the 
right  to  use  them  goes  with  the  hives. 

Hooey    Extrevctors. 

Our  Honev  Extractors  are  highly  orna- 
mental, belter  manufactured;  and,  while 
the  castings  are  lighter,  they  are  more 
durable  than  heretofore,  as  they  are  made 
of  superior  material. 

I.ast,  but  not  lea.st,  comes  the  Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  which  is  much  improved, 
being  brimfi.l  of  good  things  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our  land, 
and  we  are  now  making  of'it  more  of  an  illustrated  journal  than  heretofore.  Price: 
only  50  cts.  per  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper.     Address 

Hiq:§:insville,  t\o.. 
E?k5t  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


LEAHY  A\f$.  <30., 


Listen  !  Take 

my    advice 

and  buy  j'ovir 

bee    supplies  < 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 

FOOHDATION 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  coinpetition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  WJ5JSS, 
Greenville,  Wisconsin. 


If  the 

f?EVlEW 

Is  mentioned  when  answering 
an  advertisement  in  its  columns 
a  favor  is  conferred  upon  botn 
the  publishei  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  former  by  rais- 
ing his  journal  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  advertiser:  and  it  en. 
ables  ihe  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  "  I  saw  your  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to  advertisers. 


i 

I 
I" 
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Bee -Keepers    §\   Ho  pish-Bone 


,S;ive  money  by  buying  hives, 
sections,  brood  frames,  extrac- 
tors,   smokers    and   everything 

else  you  need  of  the 

W.  T.  Falconer  A\f5.  60., 

J.A.MESTO\VN,    N.  Y. 

B^^Our  goods  are  guaranteed 
of  superior  quality  in  every  way. 
Send  for  our  large  illustrat- 
ed catalog  and  copy  of  The 
American  Bee-Keeper,  a  month- 
ly for  all  bee-keepers;  50c  a 
year,  (now  in  i2lh  year;  H.  E. 
Hill  editor.  J 

W.  M.  Gerrish,  P^ast  Noting- 
ham,  X.  H.,  carries  a  full  line 
of  our  goods  at  catalog  prices. 
Order  of  him  and  save    freight. 


Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  very  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wnring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    wired. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
J.    Vflfi    DEUSEfi, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 
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We  want 


to  sell  you  bee-keepers'  supplies, 
to    give    you    entire   satisfaction. 


For  these  reasons  we  deal  in  Root's  Goods,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
Our  specialties— fl^ives,  Sections  and  Comb  Foundation.  Cash  paid  for  beeswax. 

i"Oi-tf  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Honey  Queens. 

Laws'  Improved  Golden  Queens,  Laws' 
Long-Tongued  Leather  Colored  Queens,  and 
Laws'  Holy  Land  Queens. 


l,aws'  Queens  are  the  standard  bred  queens  of 
America.  The  largest  honey  producers  use  them 
and  praise  then.  I,aws'  Queens  go  everywhere. 
He  can  furnish  you  a  queen  any  month  in  the 
year.  Five  apiaries.  Queens  bred  in  their  puri- 
ty. Single  queen,  fi.oo;  one  dozen,  $10.00. 
Fine  breeders,  the  very  best,  $3.00  each.  Send 
for  price  list.     Address 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Texas. 

—  If  yon  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE  -   WRITER, 

Wrile  to  the  editor  of  the  Kkvikw.  He  has  an 
Odell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  1.0  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing encli  a  machine. 


Honey  Queens  From  Texas. 

Untested  queens  Ironi  these  races,  3-  and  5- 
banded  Italians,  Cyprians,  Albinos  and  Holy- 
lands;  bred  in  their  pi  rity  from  5  to  20  miles 
apart.  February  and  March,  $1.00  each,  or  $9.00 
perdoz.  All  other  months,  75c  each;  $4.25  for 
.six;  or  $8.00  per  doz.  Tested  queens  from  Si. 50 
to  53.00  each.  Breeders,  from  52.00  to  $10.00. 
each.  Nuclei  and  bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Willie  Atchley,  Beeville,  Tex. 
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— If  you  intend  to — 

Build  a  Home 

You  will  save  time,  money  and  trouble  by  hav- 
ing a  competent  person  preuare  you  a  .set  of 
plans  and  specifications.  I  make  the  planning 
of  homes  a  special  study,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
turnish  you  my  best  efforts.  Reduced  rates  for 
a  time.  vSatisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
D.  W.  EVF;rS0N,  Architect,  Brilliant,  Ohio. 


THE 

A,  /.  ROOT  00,, 

10  VINE  ST..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

BEE  -  SURRLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to   save   you    freight. 

Plea?°  mention  *he  Reu'tew. 

HEDDON  CASES. 

I  have  over  100  of  the  Heddon,  old-style  section 
cases,  that  are  well-made  and  painted,  have  been 
well  cared  for,  and  are  practically  as  good  as  nevv 
that  I  offer  at  15  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 

SOAVETHIMG 
W  Z. 
iSevcr 
Did 
Before 

And  a  liberal  sample  of  what 
he  did  it  for  if  you'll  just  ask 
for  it. 

Testimony 

"They  have  helped  us  wouderfully." 
"They  are  good  and  we  must  have  them." 
"Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  prai.se  of  them." 

Drop  me  a  card  right   now, 
while  you're    thinking   of   it, 
and  I'll  send  a  sample    really 
worth  mo.ney  to  3^ou. 
W'  B.  House,  De  Tour,  A\icb. 
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K\-er>'  bee-keeper  who  has  had  experience 
with  several  strains  of  bees  knows  that  some  are 
far  superior  to  others — that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  bees,  just  as  there  are  scrub  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  poultry. 

Let  me  give  my  own  experience:  Years  ago, 
while  living  at  Rogersville,  I  made  a  specialty  of 
rearing  queens  for  sale.  Before  engaging  in 
this  work,  I  bought  queens,  and  Italianized,  not 
only  my  own  bees,  but  all  within  three  miles  of 
my  apiary.  In  buj-ing  those  queens  I  think  I 
patronized  nearly  everj-  breeder  in  the  United 
States;  and,  even  in  those  years  of  inexperience, 
I  was  not  long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in 
the  different  strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from 
oi\e  particular  breeder  produced  bees  that  de- 
lighted me  greatly.  They  were  just  plain,  dark, 
three-banded  Italians,  but,  as  workers,  I  have 
never  seen  them  equaled.  They  seemed  posses- 
sed of  a  steady,  quiet  determination  that  enabled 
them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  the  others. 
Kasier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  Their 
honey  was  capp)ed  with  a  snowy  whiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addition,  they 
were  hardy.  If  any  bees  came  through  the  win- 
ter, it  was  colonies  of  this  strain.  They  came  as 
near  being  ideal  bees  as  any  I  have  ever  posses- 
sed. All  this  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago; 
but.  several  times  since,  I  have  bought  queens 
of  this  breeder,  and  I  always  found  this  strain 
of  bees  posses.sed  of  those  same  good  qualities — 
industrj-,  gentleness,  hardiness  and  a  disposition 
to  cap  their  honey  white.  I  frequently  corres- 
ponded with  this  breeder,  and  with  tho.se  who 
had  bought  queens  of  him,  and,  finally,  I  became 
thoroughly  convineed  that  he  had  a  strain  of 
bees  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  stock. 
Whether  this  superiority  res\ilts  from  length  of 
tongue,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  the  past  year,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  no  bees  have  been  found  with  greater 
tongue-length. 

This  breeder  had  alwaj-s  advorti.sed  in  a  quiet, 
una.ssuming  sort  of  way,  nothing  in  proportion 
to  what  the  quality  of  his  stock  would  have  war- 
ranted, when,  two  years  ago,  I  decided  that  I 
could  help  him,  and  f)enefit  my  readers,  at  a 
profit  to  myself,  by  advertising  these  bees  in  a 
manner  befittingly  energetic.     I  put  the  price  at 


$1.50,  but  the  conditions  were  such  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  loss  to  fall  upon  a  purchaser. 
The  queens  sent  out  were  young  queens  just  be- 
ginning to  lay,  but  I  guaranteed  safe  arrival, 
safe  introduction,  purity  of  mating,  and  satis- 
faction to  the  extent  that,  any  time  within  two 
years,  a  purchaser  could  return  the  queen  for 
any  cause  whatever,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
her,  and  his  money  would  be  refunded,  and  50 
cents  additional  sent  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 
I  have  .sold  several  hundred  queens,  sending 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  return  the  money  in  just  one 
INSTANCE.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  no  other 
complaint  has  been  made,  for  there  have  been 
others,  but  in  the  other  cases  purchasers  have 
very  kindly  allowed  me  to  send  other  queens 
in  place  of  those  that  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 
Even  with  the  best  of  stock  and  management 
there  will  occasionally  be  a  poor  queen.  Possi- 
bly long  journeys  by  mail  have  some  bearing 
upon  this  part  of  the  question.  Losses  in  ship- 
ment are  not  serious;  losses  in  introduction  are 
not  serious,  unless  it  is  during  the  dearth  be- 
tween the  summer  and  fall  honey-flows;  mis 
mated  queens  are  not  worth  considering,  they 
don't  exceed  one  per  cent. ;  but  all  of  these  losses 
have  cheerfully  been  made  good,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  good  in  the  future. 

As  to  testimonials,  regarding  theii-  superior- 
ity, I  could  fill  page  after  page  with  them.  I 
have  occasionally  published  a  few,  but  what  is 
the  use  ?  Any  one  can  try  this  strain  without 
taking  a  particle  of  risk. 

From  the  very  first,  the  demand  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  opening  of  the 
.sea.son  usually  finds  me  with  at  least  200  orders 
on  hand.  Any  one  wishing  to  try  one  of  these 
queens,  ought  to  order  it  some  little  time  in 
advance,  as  orders  are  booked  and  filled  in  rota- 
tion. I  am  still  offering  them  at  the  same  price 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  before,  viz., 
$1.50  for  a  queen  alone,  fully  guaranteed  as 
above  stated,  or  a  queen  and  the  Review  for  one 
year  for  only  $2.00.  This  offer  is  open  to  either 
old  or  new  subscribers.  If  you  wish  to  try 
one  of  these  queens,  better  send  in  your  order 
together  with  a  subscription  to  the  Review- 
remember,  $2.00  pays  for  both. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,   Flint,  Michigan. 
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QUEENS 


Buy  them  of  H.  G.  Quirin,  the  largest  queen 
breeder  in  the  North.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
tell  us  ovir  stock  is  extra  hne;  Editor  Yurk  of 
the  A.  B.  J.,  saj's  he  has  good  reports  from  our 
stock  from  time  to  time;  while  J.  I,.  Gandy,  of 
Humboldt.  Neb.,  has  secured  over  400  pounds  of 
honey  (mostly  comb)  from  single  colonies  con- 
taining our  queens.  We  have  files  of  testimoni- 
als similar  to  the  above.  Our  .breeders  origin 
ated  from  the  highest  priced  long-tongued  red 
clover  queens  in  the  U.S. 

Fine  queens,  promptness  and  square  dealing, 
have  built  up  our  business,  which  was  establish- 
ed in  1888. 

Price  of  queens  after  JUI3'  ist.  Selected,  75  cts; 
six  for  $4. 00;  twelve  for  $7.00;  tested,  Ji.oo;  six 
for  $5.00; 'welve  for  $9.00.  .Selected  teste  ,  $150; 
.six  for  is. 00.  Extra  selected,  tested,  the  best 
that  money  c  n  buy,  53.00 

We  guarantee  safe  arrival  to  any  State,  Conti- 
nental Island,  or  anj^  European  Country,  and 
can  fill  all  orders  promptly,  as  we  expect  to  keep 
three  to  five  hundred  queens  on  hand  ahead  of 
orders.  Special  price  on  50  or  100.  Circular 
free.'    Address  all  orders  to 

QUIRIN  THE  QUEEN  BREEDER 

4-02-6t  Parkertown,  Ohio. 

(Parkertown  is  a  P.  O.  Money  Order  office) 


Home-Made,  Foot-Power 
BUZZ-SROl 


I  have  a  brother  in  an  adjoining  county  who 
has  made  and  sold  several  foot-power  buzz-saws. 
He  has  one  now  that  he  would  like  to  sell  He 
has  hs  hives  made  for  this  season,  and  would 
rather  have  the  money  than  the  saw — besides,  if 
he  sells  this  saw  now  he  can  have  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  making  another  next  winter.  The 
frame  is  of  hard  wood,  very  much  like  the  one 
illustrated  in  Root's  .\  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  It 
has  a  heavy  iron  balance  wheel,  besides  a  pulley 
for  the  belt.  The  mandrel  is  a  trifle  heavier 
than  the  S3. 50  mandrel  sold  bj-  A.  I  Root.  There 
is  a  parallel  gauge  and  a  cut-off  gauge.  The 
table  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by.  means  of  a 
screw.  The  whole  machine  is  very  substantial 
and  well  made  as  I  know  from  having  seen  it 
and  run  it  myself.  Although  it  has  been  in  use, 
for  making  his  own  hives,  some  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  strictly  as  good  as  new,  in  fact,  runs 
all  the  ea.sier,  and  he  will  sell  it  for  only  $20.00. 
For  my  own  use  I  would  rather  have  it  than  a 
new  Barnes  that  costs  J35  00.  Yes,  and  there  is 
a  six-inch  emery  wheel,  that  cost  S2.00,  for 
sharpening  tools,  that  will  be  thrown  in.  If 
you  wish  to  buy  this  saw,  send  the  order  and 
money  to  me,  and  I'll  see  that  the  saw  is  shipped 
at  once.     W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,    Flint,    Mich. 


nr)ake  Voup  Own  Hives. 


J3ce  -^  Keepers 

Will  save  mone}^  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making- 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines    on  trial. 
Send  for    Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JNO.BARNESCO., 

384  Ruby  St., 

Rockford,    Ills. 
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A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$L00  A  YEAR, 
w.  z.  HDTCHDISON,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
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A    HANDY  BEE  TENT. 

BY  JOHN   NEWTON. 

Directions  for  Making  a  Tent  that  Is  Light,  and  Roomy, 
Yet  can  be  Quickly  Folded  into  a  small  Compass. 


Screened  from  bands  of  roving  robbe 

TO  HE  engraving  upon  the  opposite  page 
T^  is  of  the  bee  tent  used  in  my  apiary; 
and  I  often  wonder  why  so  few  bee-keep- 
ers use  tents  when  they  save  so  much  time 
and  excitement  in  the  bee  yard.  I  lind 
the  bee-tent  one  of  the  most  useful  things 
I  have  to  use  about  the  yard;  and  would 
not  on  any  account  do  without  it.  It  is 
built  very  light  so  as  it  can  be  easily  car- 
ried around,  and  when  through  with,  it 
can  be  closed  up  and  put  away. 

You  will  see  by  the  engraving  that  it  is 
made  of  very  light  material.  The  corner 
posts  are  i  x  i  "4  inches,  made  of  gray 
elm  so  as  to  make  them  strong  and  light. 
The  bottom  and  top  bars  are  of  pine,  and 
of  the  same  dimentions  as  the  corner 
posts.  The  frame  of  the  hinged  top  and 
the  braces  are  made  of   lighter   material. 

The  tent,  when  open,  is  $}<  feet  high, 
3  feet  wide  and  4  feet  long.  It  is  hinged 
together  at  each  joint,  the  braces  shut- 
ting to  the   inside    when   closed,   and   is 


rs    calling  one  to  another— milton. 

held  together  b}'  means  of  straps  at  the 
corners.  The  top  frame  fits  inside  the 
frame-work  of  the  tent,  being  fastened 
down  with  two  hooks  inside  the  tent, 
thus  holding  the  tent  open  and  in  posi- 
tion. In  the  engraving  the  top  is  shown 
thrown  back.  The  bar  at  the  back  of 
the  tent  holds  the  bottom  open  by  a  slid- 
ing strip  of  strong  wood  which  slides  on 
screw  nails.  The  bottom  side  bars  are 
used  as  handles  for  carrying  the  tent  from 
hive  to  hive.  The  covering  is  of  strong 
cotton,  except  a  piece  of  wire  netting  18 
inches  wide  across  each  side,  which  is 
used  to  make  it  lighter  and  airier  when 
working  inside.  The  front  has  two 
widths  of  cotton  and  when  not  pinned 
back  they  fall  down  and  lap  over  each 
other,  thus  closing  the  doorway.  When 
the  tent  is  closed  it  is  5>^  feet  by  four 
feet  by  six  inches. 

Now  as  to  a  few  uses  to   which  the  tent 
is  put.     First  of  all,  it  is  used  in  the  early 


no 
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spring  for  going  through  hives,  clipping 
queens,  etc.,  so  as  to  prevent  robbing. 
Then  I  find  it  very  handy  in  the  swarm- 
ing season,  to  keep  swarms  from  mixing 
up.  If  one  or  more  swarms  are  out,  and 
another  starts  to  issue,  I  place  the  tent 
over  the  hive  and  let  the  swarm  go  to  the 
top  of  the  tent.  If  the  queen  is  clipped, 
I  step  inside  and  cage  her.  After  the 
other  swarms  are  settled  I  throw  open 
the  top  and  let  the  bees  that  are  on  the 
outside  return  home. 

During  the  last  extracting,  the  tent  is 
used,  if  no  honey  is  coming  in  from  the 
fields,  so  as  to  save  time  and  excitement 
in  the  yard.  Whenever  the  bees  are 
"looking  for  trouble,"  if  the  tent  is  used 
they  can't  find  it. 

Thamesford,  Ontario,  July  23,  1902. 

[In  queen  rearing,  where  nuclei  must 
be  opened  day  after  day  regardless  of 
annoyance  from  robbers,  a  tent  is  a  great 
convenience.  I  first  made  one  about  six 
feet  square,  and  the  same  in  height.  'It 
had  a  door  at  one  corner,  and  was  cover- 
ed all  over  with  mosquito  netting.  But 
it  was  too  large  and  unwieldy,  and  offered 
too  great  temptations  to  sportive  winds. 
I  had  to  have  a  guy  rope  at  each  corner, 
with  a  stake  to  drive  in  the  ground,  and 
thus  anchor  it  when  I  was  not  using  it, 
or  I  never  knew  where  to  find  it  when  I 
needed  it  again.  One  day  there  was  such 
a  strong  gale,    in   advance  of  a   thunder 


storm,  that  it  picked  up  Mr.  Tent,  guy 
ropes,  stakes  and  all,  and  smashed  it  all 
in  a  heap  against  the  side  of  the  barn. 
Then  I  got  one  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s 
tents  that  fold  up  umbrella  fashion,  and 
used  that  for  several  years  when  it  was 
needed.  B}'  the  way,  I  often  used  it  in 
the  way  Mr.  Newton  mentions,  viz. ,  as  a 
swarm-catcher.  If  a  swarm  was  on  one 
of  the  apple  tree  boughs, or  in  the  air,  and 
another  began  coming  out,  I  clapped  the 
tent  over  the  hive  where  the  swarm  was 
coming  out,  and  it  answered  every  pur- 
pose of  a  swarm-catcher.  It  showed  only 
too  clearly  how  perfectly  a  man  could  be 
master  of  the  situation  if  he  had  enough 
swarm-catchers  scattered  about  the  yard. 
You  will  notice  a  cute  little  dog  mak- 
ing himself  at  home  in  the  doorway  of 
the  tent.  Well,  there  is  a  story  goes  with 
that  dog.  "Bobbs,"  as  the  dog  was  call- 
ed, had  quite  a  choice  collection  of  tricks 
at  his  command,  and  was  a  close  compan- 
ion and  playfellow  of  Mr.  Newton's  little 
four-year-old  boy,  who  couldn't  bear  to 
hear  a  word  said  against  "Bobbs."  In 
talking  with  the  boy  I  asked  him  his  age. 
"Four  years  old."  he  replied.  "But  the 
dog  isn't  so  old  as  that  is  he?"  I  said. 
He  shot  me  a  quick  glance  that  seemed 
to  say  "  Now  you're  running  on  Bobbs," 
he  thought  a  moment,  then  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted, "No  he  isn't,  but  he  used  to  be 
older  !  " — Ed  Review.] 


"SHOOK"  SWARMS. 

BY    H.    R.    BOARDMAN. 

They  get  rid  of  Swarming,  and  are  as  Satisfactory  as 
Natural  Swarms  in  any  Locality. 


Art  is  the  child  of  nature — Longfellow. 


"^^HEN  I  had  several  out-apiaries  to 
ii^  care  for,  and  swarming  became 
somewhat  of  a  problem,  I  found  it  expedi- 
ent to  force  the  swarms  by  shaking  the 
bees  out  into  an  empty   hive  on  the  old 


at  a  time  when  the  honej^  flow  was  good-; 
and  after  the  queen  had  commenced  lay- 
ing, follow  the  swarm  with  the  partly  fill- 
ed sections. 

Swarms  treated  in  this  manner  can   be 
stand,  with  only  starters  in  the  frames,  at      trusted,  for  a  time,  at  least,  and  it  is  the 
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onl}-  reliable  method  I  have  ever  found 
that  would  keep  the  swarming  impulse 
under  control,  and  also  give  satisfactor}' 
results  in  surplus. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  if  I  do  not 
wish  for  the  increase,  I  unite  the  swarms 
thus  divided,  which  I  leave  near  together 
for  that  very  purpose,  by  placing  one 
hive  over  or  upon  the  other,  reserving  the 
youngest  or  most  desirable  queen. 

I  use  a  deep  frame  which  has  a  cross-bar 
in  the  middle,  and  this  gives  two  places 
from  which  to  build  comb,  instead  of  one, 
which  is  a  decided  advantage  in  starling. 

I  have  used  wired  frames  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  good  results,  the  wires  running 
perpendicular.  The  combs  will  be  built 
upon  the  wires  in  this  manner  with  sur- 
prising nicety,  many  of  them  comparing 
favorably  with  those  built  upon  founda- 
tion. From  the  samples  of  combs  thus 
produced,  I  select  the  best  for  future  use. 


and  render  the  objectionable  ones  into 
wax.  In  this  way  I  make  wax  produc- 
tion a  source   of   profit. 

For  several  years,  in  August,  I  moved 
about  100  colonies  each  year,  about  12 
miles,  to  the  buckwheat  fields  on  the 
prairie,  and  returned  them  later  in  the 
season.  These  colonies  I  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  thus  saved  hauling  the 
stores  back  and  forth,  as  well  as  keeping 
the  buckwheat  and  late  honey    by  itself. 

We  are  having  poor  seasons  for  several 
years  past,  and  there  is  much  less  swarm- 
ing, hence  these  different  conditions  have 
to  be  met  by  different  methods;  and  I  am 
not  practicing  this  "shake-out"  method 
as  much  as  formerly. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  is  not  adapt- 
ed to  any  locality  or  season  in  which  the 
honey  flow  is  reasonably  good. 

East  Townsend,  Ohio,  July  23,  1902. 


WHEN  TO  GUT  ALFALFA. 

BY    M.    A.    GIIX. 

Unwholesome  if  cut  too  Green;  Gut  in  Full  Bloom  it 
Makes  the  Most  and  the  Best  Hay. 

If  a  man  hears  a  thing  times  enough,  he'll  believe  it— heddon. 


BURING  the  past  year  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  disposition  among  some 
bee-keepers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lead- 
ing bee  journals,  to  keep  before  the  pub- 
lic the  early  cutting  of  alfalfa.  The  agi- 
tation has  at  times  reached  a  point  where 
it  amounted  to  an  endorsment  of  that 
practice.  One  Journal  has  said,  editorial- 
ly, that  "it  is  a  fact"  that  the  early  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa  makes  better  hay;  while 
the  real  fact  is  that  the  contrary  is  true. 
I  think  this  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
bee-keepers  and  editors  as  well. 

TAKING  TO  MUCH  STOCK  IN  HEARSAY. 

The  average  farmer  does  not  do  think- 
ing enough  for  himself,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  for  him  to  have  an  inkling  that 


there  is  more  money  for  him  in  a  certain 
courssi,  for  him  to  go  pell  mell  into  some- 
thing that  is  often  really  against  his  best 
interest. 

ALFALFA  CUT  BEFORE  IT  BLOSSOMS 

MAKES  A  POORER  QUALITY 

OF    HAY. 

I  say  again  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  al- 
falfa cut  before  it  comes  into  bloom  makes 
the  best  hay;  and  I  know  of  many  care- 
ful, thoughtful  farmers  who  were  once 
led  into  that  practice  but  who  are  now 
letting  their  alfalfa  stand  until  it  reaches 
that  certain  stage  when  it  contains, 
and  will  retain,  the  most  food  value. 

Who  cannot  remember  when  this  same 
fallacy  was  taught  by  some,    and  imitated 
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by  others,  in  regard  to  cutting  wheat  and 
corn,  and  even  the  digging  of  potatoes, 
while  in  an  immature  state. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION    PROVED    THAT  IT 

IS  BETTER    TO   WAIT   UNTIL  THE 

ALFALFA    IS    IN  BLOOM. 

Some  years  ago  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  New  Mexico  carried  on  a  series  of 
experiments  to  find  out  at  what  stage  of 
development  the  alfalfa  plant  would  make 
the  most  pounds  of  the  best  hay.  As  I 
understand  it,  they  made  four  cuttings  of 
the  first  crop.  First,  when  about  half 
grown;  again  just  before  it  came  into 
bloom;  then  while  in  full  bloom;  and 
again  after  it  had  gone  to  seed. 

They  then  took  four  bunches  of  steers 
and  fed  them  the  same  number  of  pounds 
from  the  four  different  cuttings,  and 
weighed  each  bunch  of  steers  every  five 
days  during  the  experiment,  which  lasted 
some  60  days. 

ALFALFA  CUT  TOO  E-^RLY  IS  REALLY 
UNWHOLESOME. 

The  result  was  that  five  steers  died  dur- 
ing the  experiment  from  the  first  cutting, 
while  the  best  results  were  from  the  cut- 
ting made  vafiUl  blooni\  and  that  cutting 
made  500  lbs.  more  hay  per  acre  than  any 
other. 

Are  not  these  results  exactly  what  any 
sober  minded  person  would  expect  ?  Is 
there  not  a  time  in  the  development  of 
any  plant  when  there  would  be  the  least 
amount  of  evaporation  during  the  curing 
process,  and  when  there  would  be  the 
greatest  amount  of  nutritive  properties 
contained  in  the  plant,  and  would  not 
common  sense  teach  that  these  conditions 
could  only  take  place  just  at  maturity, 
and  before  the  consuming  process  of  nat- 
ure had  set  in  ? 

There  is  only  one  sensible  excuse  for 
a  farmer  cutting  his  alfalfa  before  matu- 
rity, and  that  is  when,  in  years  like  this, 
he  sees  that  he  may  be  short  of  water  for 
irrigation,  and  by  cuttinga  little  too  soon. 


he  can  water  his   land,    and   thus   secure 
better  after  crops. 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  BEE  KEEPERS. 

Much  good  could  be  done  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  bee  keepers  in  the  West  who  buy 
hay,  if  they  would  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore the  farmers,  not  arbitrarily,  but  can- 
didly, and  insist  that  the  hay  they  buy 
shall  have  been  cut  when  in  full  bloom; 
and  offer  to  pay  a  dollar  per  ton  more  for 
it.  They  can  afford  to  do  this  because  it 
is  worth  it  for  feeding  purposes. 

Much  good,  too,  would  come  if  bee- 
keepers, and  writers,  and  editors,  would 
cease  talking  this  "tommy  rot,"  which 
in  fact,  is  only  another  "Wiley"  cnaard. 

THERE  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  ALFALFA 

HONEY. 

Again,  we  read,  occasionally,  that  the  de- 
licious alfalfa  honey  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Let  me  say  that  if  any  one 
"unter  der  linden"  in  Wisconsin,  among 
the  clover  and  buckwheat  fields  farther 
East,  among  the  mangrove  and  orange 
fields  in  Florida,  or  even  in  the  great  for- 
ests of  Cuba,  is  laboring  under  this  delu- 
sion, let  him  be  at  once  undeceived. 
Alfalfa  has  been  the  "sheet  anchor"  of 
the  great  arid  West,  and  is  her  hope  for 
the  future,  as  it  not  only  feeds  all  animal 
life,  excepting  man, but  it  feeds  and  re- 
deems worn  out  lands  in  a  manner  uneqal- 
ed  by  any  other  vegetable,  or  chemical 
fertilizer,  and  will  even  add  to  the  fertility 
of  the  virgin  soil.  And  I  want  to  say  to 
those  few  who  think  that  we  should  lay 
away  a  specimen  of  alfalfa  honey,  and 
label  it  among  the  defunct  things  of  earth, 
that  so  long  as  the  snow  falls  on  our 
grand  old  mountains,  and  old  Sol  sends  it 
in  liquid  form  down  their  ruggid  slopes 
to  the  plains  below,  just  so  long  will  there 
be  alfalfa  honey  on  the  markets,  in  pro- 
portion as  nature  dispenses  her  blessings 
to  all  other  portions  of  our  country. 

LONGMONT,  Colo.  July  29,  1902. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  QUEENS. 

BY   J.    M.    DAVIS. 

They  need  "Mothering"  in  good  Strong  Nuclei,  even  after 
The  Cells  are  Sealed,  and  until  they  Begin  Laying. 


I  have  cells  built  in  extra  strong  colo- 
nies, a  la  Doolittle,  then  placed  in  strong 
nuclei  on  the  10  or  nth  day. 

When  from  carelessness  any  of  the  nu- 
clei become  weak,  I  have  found  that  the 
queens  are  from  24  to  36  hours  longer  in 
beginning  to  deposit  eggs;  especially  so 
if  the  weather  is  cool. 

I  write  this  fearing  that  some  beginner 
may  put  the  same  conslruction  on  the 
matter  that  vou  did.  I  was  not  as  par- 
ticular in  my  wording,  as  I  would  have 
been  had  I  known  you  would  publish  my 
criticism,  which  was  intended  only  as  a 
personal  letter.  Time  is  too  precious  now 
to  dscuss  these  matters,  but  I  will  cross 
swords  with  you  just  as  soon  as  I  get  over 
my  rush. 

Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  Aug.  2,  1902. 


FRIEND  Hutchinson: — In  my  letter  to 
you,  ctitici.sing  your  {|ueen  rearing  in 
Advanced  Bee  Culture,  I  was  speaking 
exclusively  of  nuclei  and  lamp  nurseries. 

One  word  that  I  used  was  entirelj'  out 
of  place,  and  is  misleading.  I  should 
have  said  strong  nuclei  develop — not  rear 
— the  best  queens.  Much  depends  on  the 
proper  development  of  j^oung  queen  after 
tlie  celts  are  placed  ill  the  nuclei.  When- 
ever I  find  that  a  nucleus  has  reared  a 
queen,  I  pinch  off  her  head,  and  give 
them  a  cell  reared  in  a  full  colony.  I 
have  full}-  tested  such  queens  and  am  pre- 
))Hred  to  say  from  experience,  that  thev 
are  worthless  and  short  lived,  as  are  also 
their  flaugliters. 

Dr.  Gallup  strikes  the  keynote  in  his 
recent  article  on  queen  rearing. 


FINDING  QUEENS. 


BY    ADRIAN    GETAZ. 

Getting  them  out  of  the  Hive,  so  that  they  Cannot  leave 
The  Combs,   and  Hide,   is  the  Main  Point. 


First.  Smoke  so  as  to  drive  the  queen 
to  the  center  of  the  brood  nest.  Second. 
Take  the  combs  out  of  the  hive  and  put 
them  in  the  comb-basket,  and  do  it  as 
rapilly  as  possible,  tuithoitl  looking  for 
the  queen  or  anything  else.  Don't  give 
her  a  chance  to  leave  the  combs  and  hide 
somewhere  in  the  hive,  or  perhaps  out  of 
it;  under  the  bottom  board;  or  "some 
where  or  other. ' '  Third.  Cover  the  hive, 
close  the  entrance  either  with  a  board  or 
perforated  zinc,  the    latter   being    prefer- 


FRIIvXI)  Hutchinson,  I  note  in  the 
July  Review  (page  213  i  the  comments 
vou  make  about  my  contribution  to  Glean- 
lugs,  in  regard  to  finding  queens.  This 
Ifd  ine  to  also  read  verv  carefully  what 
I>r.  Miller  and  Editor  Root  say  on  the 
-  line  subject.  If  I  am  not  mi.staken,  you 
have  all  understood  that  the  apiarist  is  to 
look  for  the  queen  while  he  is  taking  the 
c<jnit)s  from  the  hive  to  the  comb  basket. 
Th.it  is  not  what  I  meant.  Briefly  the 
method  is  this: 
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able.  Fourth.  Now  you  are  master  of 
the  situation  and  you  can  take  your  time, 
if  you  want  to.  Unless  you  have  had  very 
bad  luck,  your  queen  is  somewhere?';/  the 
comb-basket ;  and,  what  is  better,  she  can 
not  get  back  into  the  hive  unbeknown  to 
you. 

This  last  consideration  is  more  impor- 
tant than  is  generally  admitted.  Often 
a  portion  of  the  bees  clinib  back  in  the 
hive,  and  the  queen  gets  in  with  them. 
Virgins  often  take  wing  while  the  apiarist 
is  looking  at  the  combs,  and  a  few  minutes 
later    alight   back   in   the    hive   without 


taking  the  trouble  to  advise   him  of  their 
return. 

I  read  also  with  interest  the  plan  3^011 
describe  for  raising  queens.  That  is  the 
same  as  I  use,  except  that  I  introduce  the 
cells  where  I  want  the  queens  to  remain. 
The  idea  occured  to  me  that  a  chicken 
incubator  would  make  a  splendid  nursery, 
but  I  think  I  would  certainly  nut  the  cells 
in  some  kind  of  cage  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  a  disaster,  in  case  a  queen  should 
emerge  sooner  than  expected. 

Knoxvillk,  Tenn.    .\ug.  3.   19)2. 
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New  Headings,  of  a  "characteristic 
character,"  for  the  different  departments, 
have  been  indulged  in  by  Gleanings. 


of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Journal  brings 
the  .sad  news  that  the  editor's  father  died 
June  nth,  at  the  age  of  62. 


W.  H.  Pridgen  has  written  a  book  on 
Queen  Rearing.  It  is  being  published  in 
Gleanings,  and  then  will  be  put  into  book 
form  by  the  A.  I.  Rout  Co. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holme.s  u.sed  to  say 
that  "The  human  race  is  divided  into  two 
classes^those  who  g(j  ahead  and  do  some- 
thing, and  those  who  sit  still  and  inquire 
why  it  was  not  done  the  other  way."  It's 
about  the  same  now. 

One  by  One,  our  friends  pass  to  the 
other  shore  When  I  was  out  in  Colorado 
last  fall  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thos.  H.  IMorehou.se, 
father  of  Bro.  Morehou.se  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Bee  Journal.  He  appeared 
hale  and  hearty  and  seemed  to  bid  fair  to 
live  for  many  years,  but  the  last   number 


«^«^*»^v»»Fii» 


A  Prime  Swarm,  acompanied  notonl}' 
by  the  old  queen  (clipped)  but  by  several 
virgins,  is  the  report  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Shep- 
ard  of  Florida.  Out  of  484  prime  swarms, 
25  per  cent,  were  also  accompanied  by 
virgins.  With  swarms  coming  at  the 
rate  of  20  per  day,  this  virgin  queen  fea- 
ture made  things  decidedly  complicated. 
I  never  had  any  such  experience,  nor  have 
1  before  heard  of  such  a  case. 


The  Honey  Crop  this  year  is  certainly 
not  going  to  be  an  abundant  one.  The 
crop  in  California  is  very  light.  In  the 
northern  honey  belt  of  clover  and  bass- 
wood,  cold,  wet  weather  has  greatl}' les- 
sened the  yield — in  many  cases  wiped  out 
the  surplus  entirely.  It  is  not  likely  that 
prices  will  go  down;  neither  is  there  much 
prospect  of  their  going  much  higher. 
There  is  quite  a  little  honey,  from  last 
year,  still  on  the  market. 
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"Crandpa  Hutchinson."  Sounds 
<«i(l.  Hi  first,  doesn't  it  ?  Rut  there  are 
fair  prospects  of  nij'  becoming  accustomed 
to  It,  as  there  is  a  little  j^irl  over  at  Nora's 
and  a  little  hoy  down  at  Cora's.  Do  I 
"feci  i)ld  .■'  "  Never  felt  younger  or  more 
enerj^'etic.  Feel  as  thoutch  25  years  from 
now  would  still  find  me  publishing  and 
iinpioving  the  Review. 


*^«««»*m«««^« 


Thk  Dknvkr  ConvknTion  will  be 
graced  with  something,'  the  like  of  which 
has  not  been  seen  at  a  National  Conven- 
tion, lo,  these  many  years;  and  that  is  an 
exhibition  of  bees,  honey,  wax,  and  apia- 
rian appliances.  It  is  expected  that  the 
bee  and  honey  exhibit  of  the  Slate  fair  at 
Pueblo  will  be  brought  to  the  convention. 
Taken  all  in  all  the  coining  convention 
promises  to  furnish  a  red  letter  day  in  the 
annals  of  conventions. 


J  VMAS  Ht;DDON,  of  Dowaglac,  Mich., 
he  of  p.4lent  hive  fame,  is  still  inventing. 
His  latest  you  would  probably  never 
guess — it  is  ajish  bait.  He  has  gott':n 
oul  a  very  neat  paniphlel  illustrating  and 
discribing  "'The  Dowagiiic  Perfect  Casting 
P.  di."  Although  I  am  not  a  fisherman, 
I  could  not  help  enjoying  the  convincing 
arguments  and  beautiful  illustrations. 
.\ny  fisherman  who  uses  live  bait,  such 
as  minnows  or  frogs,  ought  lo  send  to  Mr. 
Heddon  for  this  pamjihiet. 

Thk  (JiKSTloN  Box  is  to  be  a  promi- 
nent feature  ot  the  Denver  convention. 
If  there  is  any  reader  of  the  Review  who 
has  some  cjuestion  that  he  wishes  discuss- 
ed at  the  convention,  an  1  rloes  not  expect 
to  be  present  to  ask  it  himself,  let  him  send 
il  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason.  Sla.  B.,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  It  will  then  be  brought  up  for  dis- 
cus-<ion,  and  there  will  be  a  shorthand  re- 
porier  who  will  take  down  all  that  is 
sail],  and  a  full  report  wdl  be  published. 
In  this  way,  any  person  can  get  the  views 
of  the  convention  upon  my  question. 


Thr  Business  End  of  bee  keeping  is 
the  one  that  now  needs  developing.  We 
have  been  so  busy  learning  to  be  bee  keep- 
ers, that  we  have  neglected  the  business 
part  of  the  profession.  Marketing  our 
product  is  fully  as  important  as  its  pro- 
duction. We  need  uniformity  of  package 
and  grading,  statistics  regarding  the  crop 
as  it  IS  maturing,  frequent  reports  of  the 
supply  and  demand  in  different  markets, 
together  with  organization  and  co-opera- 
tion in  marketing.  These  problems  are 
worthy  of  the  brightest  minds  in  our 
ranks. 


•^^^^^B'"  >  "^^ 


Speciai,  Rates  on  the  railroads  were 
expected  all  ov_r  the  United  States  when 
the  National  Letter  Carriers  held  their 
annual  convention  in  Denver,  but  I  can 
not  learn,  by  the  most  persistent  corres- 
pondence, that  any  rates  have  been  made 
for  the  far  West.  If  there  is  any  one  in 
any  part  of  the  country  who  intends  to 
go,  and  there  are  no  rates  given  from  his 
locality,  will  he  please  write  to  me,  and 
if  rates  are  eventually  secured,  I  will  at 
once  write  to  him. 

W.  Z.   Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 


•mW^PtiP^f-m*^f 


The  American  house,  corner  six- 
teenth and  Blake  streets,  four  blocks  from 
the  station,  is  to  be  headquarters  for  bee 
kee[)ers  at  the  coming  convention  at  Den- 
ver. The  rates  are  ^1.50  per  day  where 
two  persons  occup)-  the  some  bed.  Some 
of  the  rooms  contain  two  double  beds, 
and  will  be  expected  to  accomodate  four 
persons,  but  "care  will  be  taken  to  put 
only  congenial  people  in  the  same  room." 

1  think  that  the  proprietors  will  find 
that  the  mo.st  of  bee  keepers  are  "con- 
genial," and  that  there  will  be  a  clamor 
for  those  rooms  with  two  double  beds. 
Where  a  person  has  a  bed  all  to  himself, 
the  price  will  be  ^2.00. 


»^«.»»^*»»»ii' 


Dollars  and  Cents  are  not  the  whole 
of    life.     Music,    pictures,     flowers,   and 
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other  beautiful  thinj^'s  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  our  existence,  but 
they  certainly  add  greatly  to  our  happi- 
ness, and  some  one  hns  wisely  said  that 
"happiness  is  the  only  good."  Even 
from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  beautiful  surroundings  are 
are  not  of  some  value.  A  man  is  influ- 
enced by  his  surroundings.  I  believe 
that  pictures  on  the  walls,  music  and 
flowers  in  the  home  or  office,  actually 
help  the  inmates  to  do  better  work. 


•»«L»^»*^^«*» 


Photographs  of  members  of  bee  con- 
ventions are  something  that  I  have  been 
taking  now  for  several  years,  and,  as  the 
Denver  meeting  pronuses  to  outdo  all  of 
its  predecessors,  I  am  making  arrange- 
ments to  have  an  extra  large  photograph 
taken  of  the  members  of  that  convention 
— one  at  least  twice  as  large  as  has  yet 
been  taken.  Not  only  this,  but  I  am  hav- 
ing some  large  numbers  printed  that  the 
members  can  pin  on  their  shoulders  when 
the  picture  is  taken.  A  printed  list  of  the 
members,  accompanied  by  their  respec- 
tive numbers  will  accompany  each  pic- 
ture, thus  enabling  even  a  stranger  to 
know  "who  is  who." 


*/''>i'^^*»»»»^ 


Chas.  DadanT,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
85,  passed  away,  after  a  short  illness,  on 
the  i6th  of  July.  Forty  years  ago,  when 
he  came  to  to  this  country,  from  France, 
he  was  a  poor  man  with  a  family,  and 
no  knowledge  of  our  language.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  he  and  his 
son,  C.  P.  Dadant,  have  built  up  a  most 
prosperous  business  in  the  production  of 
honey,  and  especially  so  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  comb  foundation.  Not  only  have 
they  done  much  towards  the  building  up 
of  bee  keeping  in  this  country,  but  the 
mother  country  has  not  been  forgotten 
— the  name  of  Dadanl  being  an  authority 
in  that  sunny  clime. 


it^^^j*.^*.^*^*. 


A  Home  M.\rket,    steady,    year  after 
year,  is  a  good  thing.     Where  this  can  be 


secured,  it  is  worth  looking  after  and  fos- 
tering. I  am  reminded  of  this  b\'  a  letter 
from  Mr.  N.  E.  France  in  which  he  says: 
"375  colonies  spring-count,  and  not  a 
pound  of  surplus.  No  clover,  and  just 
enough  basswood  for  winter  stores.  Last 
year  we  got  22,500  pounds  of  surplus; 
I  sold  half  of  it  last  winter,  and  saved  the 
other  half  for  this  winter.  A  home  mar-  | 
ket  at  ten  cents  is  better  than  a  wholesale  ' 
market  at  seven  cents."  That's  the  idea; 
look  out  for  the  years  when  j'ou  don't 
produce  any  honev,  and  be  sure  that  you 
have  some  on  hand  to  hold  your   custom. 


Dr.   Gandy  of  Humboldt,    Neb.    (See 
Extracted    Department)    writes    me    that 
since    the    appearence   of   his  article    in 
Gleanings,    he    has    received    300   letters 
from  bee  keepers,  and  25  bee  keepers  have 
visited  him.     He  says  that  catnip  yields 
honey  as    bountifully    as    does  basswood, 
and  lasts  for  Dionths.     I  am    getting    let- 
ters asking  me  about    catnip    and    where 
seed  can  be  procured.     I  can  only  repeat    I 
what  I  have  said  elsewhere:     Let   us   not 
go  headlong  into  this  artificial    pasturage    | 
until  we  know  more  about  it.     Gleanings    j 
is   getting   some    conflicting  reports.      I    j 
may  say  that  I  expect   to  visit  Dr.  Gandy 
while  on  my  way  home  from  Denver,  and 
shall  thus  have  an  opportunity  of   seeing 
some  things  with  uiy  own  eyes. 

West  India  Honey,  and  its  impor- 
tance as  a  competitor  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  States,  is  di.scussed  in  Glean- 
ings by  Mr.  R.  A.  Burnett  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Burnett  corroborates  everything  that 
Mr.  Morrison  had  to  say  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Burnett  says  that  he  dealt  in  Cuban 
honey  only  long  enough  to  satisfy  .some 
customers  who  were  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  Cuban  honey.  That  is,  they  believed 
that  it  had  more  of  the  properties  of  hon- 
ey than  any  other  honey — that  it  wonl<l 
stand  the  oven  test  and  carry  its  aroma 
into  the  product  over  any  other  honey 
in  the  market.  To  those  who  were  using 
Cuban  honey,  with  this  idea  in  mind,  Mr. 
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Burnett  would  offer  other  honey  on  the 
condition  that,  if  his  directions  were  fol- 
lowed, he  would  be  responsible  for  any 
damage  that  might  result  from  the  use 
of  American  honey.  The  result  was  that 
he  invariably  won  them  over  to  using 
that  from  the  States. 


«^j<»«^«^«m*« 


Si'PKRSKDL'RE  is  the  natural  end  of 
every  queen  bee.  Occasionally  a  queen 
breeder  will  receive  complaints  from  cus- 
tomers that  some  of  his  queens  have  been 
superseded — they  knew  it  "because  the 
queens  were  clipped."  These  customers 
write  in  a  way  that  shows  that  they  are 
not  pleased,  as  though  something  must 
have  been  wrong  or  the  queens  would  not 
have  been  superseded.  I  doubt  if  queens 
that  have  emlured  long  journeys  by  mail 
do  live  as  long  as  those  that  have  alwajs 
remained  at  home.  A  correspondent  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  writes  that  of 
his  clippe<l  queens  fully  ten  jier  cent  were 
superseded,  while  not  one  of  the  undip- 
ped ones  were  superseded,  so  far  as  he 
kuew.  The  weak  point  in  his  argument 
is  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  a  queen 
has  been  superseded  unless  there  is  some 
distinguishing  mark  about  the  queen.  It 
\s  possible  that  clipped  queens  are  super- 
seded sooner  than  those  that  are  not  clip- 
ped, but  the  probability  is  that  some  have 
been  led  to  think  that  clipping  leads  to 
supersedure  simply  because  clipping 
marks  the  queen  so  that  they  know  it 
when  they  are  superseded. 


»*»»»^u»»'ii» 


Overstocking  is  one  of  those  elusive 
questions  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  put 
the  finger  and  say  "Now  I  have  got  you." 
The  .\merican  Bee  Keeper  contains  some 
arguments  against  the  overstocking  idea. 
Changes  in  the  weather  (|uickly  bring 
about  conditions  that  cause  the  flowers 
to  secrete  nectar.  The  bees  carry  it  away, 
but  if  the  conditions  are  right,  it  will  be 
quickly  replenished.  If  honey  is  not  gath- 
ered one  day,  it  is  not  left  in  the  blossoms 
for  the  next  day  the  same  as  grass  would 
be  left  in  the  fi'ild  for  the  sheep  to  eat  to- 


morrow, if  not  eaten  today.  Where  the 
flowers  yield  plentifully  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  have  bees  enough  to  overstock 
the  field.  Where  100  colonies  would 
starve,  so  would  one  colony.  These  argu- 
ments have  been  advanced  before,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  average  yield  of 
small  apiaries  is  larger,  as  a  rule,  than  the 
average  yield  of  large  apiaries. 


t^^f^t^^^'ml^P 


A  Reserve,  either  of  strength  or  capi- 
tal, is  an  excellent  thing  to  have.  If  oc- 
casion requires,  a  man  can  occasionally, 
for  one  day,  or  for  several  days,  work  to 
the  limit  of  his  endurance,  or  he  can  bor- 
row money  at  the  bank,  but  if  he  does  this 
habitually,  day  after  day,  he  is  soon  with- 
out any  reserve,  and  when  an  emergency 
does  come  he  is  not  equal  to  it.  He  has 
no  reserve  to  draw  upon.  As  a  rule,  noth- 
ing is  gained  by  overwork.  The  tempo- 
rarj-  gain  that  appears  at  the  outset,  is 
eventuall}'  lost.  Compelling  tired  brains 
or  muscles  to  work  against  their  will  is 
only  piling  up  a  debt  that  must  be  paid. 
Then,  too,  what  pleasure  is  there  in  such 
work,  compared  to  that  done  when  mind 
and  body  are  fresh  and  rested?  In  the 
latter  condition,  twice  as  much  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Really,  nothing  is  gained  by  working  or 
attempting  to  work  when  exhausted. 
When  a  man  works  until  "all  run  down," 
the  use  of  medicine  or  stinmlants  is  like 
putting  the  whip  upon  the  tired  horse's 
back.  When  a  man  is  tired,  the  remedy 
is  to  rest.     When  he  is  sleepy,   to  sleep. 


•■n*«*mjr«^»*» 


"Bee  Growers,"  is  the  name  applied 
to  bee  keepers  quite  frequently  by  the 
general  public.  The  editor  of  Gleanings 
asks  what  are  the  objections  to  the  term  ? 
That  is,  why  should  it  not  be  used  in  the 
bee  journals.  He  thinks  it  would  save 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  word  "bee 
keeper."  Ves,  but,  Bro.  Root,  we  would 
still  have  to  repeat  the  word  "bee."  Be- 
sides this,  let  me  bring  up  what  might  be 
called  a  "fine  point."  When  we  speak 
of  "sheep  growers,"  we  mean   men   who 
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grow  sheep  for  sale.  When  we  refer  to 
a  "fruit  grower,"  we  have  in  mind  a  man 
who  grows  fruit  for  sale.  The  product  of 
the  latter  is  fruit;  that  of  the  former  is 
sheep.  The  product  of  the  bee  keeper  is 
not  bees,  but  honey.  Of  course,  bees  are 
frequently  sold,  but  they  are  not  the  final 
product  of  the  apiary  in  the  sense  that 
that  sheep  or  fruit  are  the  final  products 
of  the  "fruit  grower,"  and  the  "sheep 
grower, ' '  respectively.  The  bees  are  sim- 
ply a  means  to  the  end;  sheep  and  fruit 
are  the  end.  Of  course,  in  a  certain  sense, 
we  are  "bee  growers,"  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  "honey  producers"  would  be  the 
proper  term  to  use  if  we  wish  to  give  "bee 
keepers"  a  rest. 

And  more  important  than    all,    I   don't 
like  the  sound  of  "bee  grower." 


)inL*a^iM^^Lfu> 


Bisui<PH IDE  OF  Carbon  will  not  only 
kill  the  larvae  of  the  bee  moth,  but  it  will 
also  kill  the  eggs.  At  least,  this  is  the 
conclusion  of  most  of  those  that  have  used 
it.  Mr.  C.  Davenport  reports,  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  that  his  experience 
has  been  that  it  kills  the  eggs.  He  says 
that  the  effect  is  greatly  dependent  upon 
how  it  is  used.  How  closely  the  fumes 
are  confined,  how  long  continued,  and 
the  amount  used,  all  have  a  bearing. 
Mr.  Davenport  has  a  tight  box  made  of 
matched  lumber.  It  is  large  enough  to 
put  in  a  number  of  supers,  or  hive  bodies 
at  once. 

He  had  one  experience  which  leads 
him  to  think  that  the  use  of  this  substance 
had  prevented  the  honey  from  candying. 
The  honey  that  he  had  furnished  a  certain 
firm  did  not  candy  while  that  from  other 
shippers  did  candy.  His  honey  had  been 
subjected  to  the  fumes  of  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon  for  three  and  one-half  hours. 
My  opinion  is  that  there  was  something 
about  the  honey  itself,  coming  from  a 
different  locality  than  the  others,  that 
prevented  it  from  candying.  If  part  of 
this  shipment  had  been  subjected  to  the 
fumes,  and  part  had  not,  and  the  part 
that  had  not  been  fumigated,  was  the  part 


that  crystalized,  then  we  would  have 
something  rather  conclusive.  Mr.  Daven- 
port promises  to  "know  more  about  tliis" 
before  the  year  is  passed. 


».»*'*»*»«^^« 


A  Bottle  of  Ink  can  be  bought  for 
five  cents.  A  pen  and  wooden  pen  holder 
for  five  cents  more.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  not  having  these  two  articles  in  every 
house  where  there  is  any  occasion  for 
their  use;  and  when  they  are  provided, 
let  them  be  used  whenever  there  is  a  let- 
ter or  postal  to  write.  One  thing  more, 
good  writing  paper  is  cheap  enough  so 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  using  the 
thin,  slazy,  spongy,  dingj',  stuff  that  is 
sometimes  used.  I  am  led  to  make  these 
suggestions,  as  so  many  communications 
come  to  this  office,  and  I  presume  it  is 
the  same  at  other  offices,  which  are 
written  in  pencil  on  a  postal,  and  the 
shuffling  about  in  the  mails  often  rubs 
the  writing  until  it  is  scarcely  visible. 
Then,  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  the  writer 
often  miscalculates  the  length  of  his 
communication,  and,  as  he  approaches 
the  bottom  of  the  card,  he  crowds  the 
words  closer  and  closer,  and  writes  finer 
and  finer,  and  the  signature  is  so  crowd- 
ed that  it  is  often  impossible  to  decipher 
it.  If  you  find  that  a  postal  will  not 
hold  all  that  you  wish  to  write,  throw  it 
aside  and  take  a  sheet  of  paper.  If  one 
sheet  will  not  hold  it,  take  another.  At- 
tention to  these  things  will  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  those  with  whom  you 
have  correspondence,  and  maj'  be  to  your 
own  advantage,  as  a  conununication  that 
is  undecipherable,  or  that  is  misunder- 
stood, may  result  in  a  serious  disappoint- 
ment to  the  writer. 


»^1l»^^^^«»U» 


The  Tobacco  Smoke  method  of  intro- 
ducing queens  is  giving  me  better  satis- 
faction again  this  year  than  any  other 
method.  For  a  month  or  two  I  sent  in- 
structions such  as  were  printed  in  the 
April  Review,  but  met  with  frequent  loss- 
es.    Absolutely  queenless  bees,    confined 
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in  a  box,  <//</ sometimes  kill  a  quren.  I 
didn't  think  they'd  do  it,  hut  they  did. 
Then,  after  these  queenless  bees  had  ac- 
cepted a  queen,  they,  or  some  of  their 
relatives,  would  turn  in  and  kill  a  queen 
after  the  bees  and  queen  had  been  shaken 
back  into  their  old  hive.  I  went  back  to 
tlie  tobacco  smoke  method,  and  have  had 
only  one  or  two  losses.  I  may  have  more 
after  the  honey  harvest  is  over.  I  did 
last  year.  This  year  I  am  advising  the 
use  of  a  little  more  smoke  than  I  advised 
last  year. 

About  two  days  before  sending  a  queen 
I  send  notice  to  mj-  customer  when  he  may 
expect  the  queen,  and,  below  the  notice 
are  the  following  instructions: — 

As  soon  as  j-ou  receive  this  notice,  re- 
move the  queen  from  the  colony  to  which 
you  expect  to  introduce  the  new  queen. 
Wlien  she  arrives,  put  her  away  in  a  safe 
place  until  after  sundown,  just  at  dusk, 
then  light  your  smoker,  and  when  it  is 
well  to  going  put  in  a  pipeful  of  smoking 
tobacco,  put  on  the  cover,  puff  until  you 
get  an  odor  of  tobacco,  then  puflF  three  or 
four  good  puffs  into  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  Wait  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
send  in  another  good  puff  or  two,  remove 
the  cover,  drive  the  bees  down  witha  pufT 
of  smoke,  open  the  cage  and  allow  the 
(]ueen  to  run  down  between  the  com?)s, 
following  her  with  a  puff  or  two  of  smoke, 
and  put  on  the  cover.  Half  an  hour  later 
light  up  the  smoker  again,  put  in  the  to- 
bacco as  r»efore,  and  blow  two  or  three 
more  good  puffs  in  at  the  entrance.  If  no 
honey  is  coming  in,  feed  the  colony  a 
pint  of  sjrup  each  night  from  the  inside 
of  the  hive,  but  don't  disturb  the  brood- 
nest  for  four  or  five  days. 

Prospkcts  for  the  Denver  convention 
grow  brighter  as  the  time  approaches. 
The  following  editorial,  taken  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Journal,  gives  some- 
thing ot  an  idea  what  we  may  expect. 
Bro.  Morehouse  says: — 

The  indications  are  getting  to  be  very 
numerous  and  voluminous  that  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  and  the  Colorado  State  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  at  Denver,  Septem- 
ber 3rd  to  5th,  inclusive,  is  going  to  be 
the  biggest  event  that  ever  happened  in 
the  bee-keeping   worUl.     Assurances   are 


coming  from  far  and  near  that  the  attend- 
ance will  be  of  manmioth  proportions. 
The  attendance  from  abroad  is  going  to 
be  much  larger  than  at  first  anticipated, 
while  the  local  attendance  promises  to 
outdo  what  the  most  fervid  imagination 
would  have  predicted  at  the  time  this  big 
joint  meeting  was  projected. 

Preparations  for  this  event  are  being 
made  by  the  various  committees  and  offi- 
cers of  both  associations  upon  a  scale 
commensurate  with  its  greatness  and  im- 
po-tance.  Everybody  is  coming  and  no 
one  will  be  disapointed.  It  will  mark  a 
new  era  in  bee-keepers'  conventions. 
Hereafter  everything  in  such  matters  will 
date  from  or  be  compared  with  "Denver." 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  I  frequent- 
1}'  come  across  items  like  the  following: — 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hyde,  of  Wilson  Co.,  Tex., 
writes  us  that  he  is  planning  to  attend 
the  National  convention  in  Denver  in 
September. 

Mr.  Gus  Dittmer,  of  W'isconsin,  wrote 
us  July  7. 

"I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Denver  in 
September  with  the  rest  of  you." 

Mr.  Sanford  Hartnian,  of  Lincoln  Co., 
Neb.,  wrote  us  June  iS: 

"If  Providence  permits,  my  wife  and 
myself  will  join  your  party  when  you  go 
through  to  Denver,  and  help  you  take  in 
the  sights.  You  want  to  take  time  to 
take  in  some  of  the  excursions  up  into  the 
mountains.  It's  the  grandest  thing  you 
ever  saw." 


**Wni^U»»^it» 


QUOTING  THE  HONEY  MARKET. 

Of  late  the  American  Bee  Journal  has 
been  publishing  some  very  interesting 
letter  from  commission  merchants.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  important  points 
that  have  been  brought  out. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  quotations 
matheniaticaliy  correct.  Conditions  are 
constantly  changing.  It  is  not  always 
good  policy  to  hold  to  a  rigid  price.  A 
small  concession  is  sometimes  advisable 
rather  than  to  let  a  hard  buyer  go.  Some 
dealers  quote  a  little  below  the  actual 
price,  because  it  gives  better  satisfaction 
to  consignors  when  their  consignments 
are  sold  "a  little  above  the  market." 
Others  quote  high   for  the  effect  it   will 
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have  on  bu3ers.     Others   give  the  exact 
figures  at  which  they  are  making  sales. 

We  are  advised  to  avoid  consigning 
honey  to  any  except  a  strictly  "commis- 
sion man."  If  a  merchant  also  buys 
honey  out  and  out  he  is  inclined  to  give 
honey  that  he  has  bought  a  "better  show, ' ' 
than  that  which  has  been  consigned. 

A   C.\UTION — DON't    SHAKE    OFF    ALL    OF 

THE  BEES  WHEN  MAKING 

'  'SHOOK-SWARMS. ' ' 

After  the  article  by  Mr.  Boardman,  on 
page  230,  had  been  printed,  there  came  to 
hand  the  following: — 

In  the  last  issue  of  Gleanings  is  an  arti- 
cle on  the  "shake-out  plan;"  and  I  notice 
that  the  instruction  is  to  shake  out  every 
^^^  from  the  old  colony.  I  don't  advise 
this;  on  the  contrary,  I  advise,  by  all 
means,  to  leave  bees  enough  to  protect 
the  hive  until  the  brood  has  time  to  hatch ; 
and  especially  take  this  precaution,  in 
out-yards  when  there  will  be  no  one  to 
look  after  the  bees.  I  had  one  very  live- 
ly case  of  robbing,  in  an  out-yard,  by 
neglecting  this  precaution.  I  also  close 
down  the  entrance  very  close.  Some- 
times I  have  closed  it  entirely  with  what 
I  call  a  robber  guard  until  the  bees  get  a 
littlp  house  cleaning  done,  and  have  re- 
covered from  their  panic  and  confusion. 
Respectfully 

H.  R.  Boardman. 

importance  of  good  FOOD  IN  WINTER- 
ING BEES. 

The  safe  wintering  of  bees  is  a  subject 
that  still  has  an  interest  to  Northern  bee 
keepers.  Good  food  is  not  "the  whole 
thing,"  but  it  is  the  main  thing.  Upon 
this  point,  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant  contributed 
to  the  American  Bee  Journal  some  experi- 
ence that  he  had  last  year  upon  this  point. 
The  season  was  very  dry,  and,  except  near 
the  low  lands  but  little  honey  was  gather- 
ed in  the  fall.  An  unusual  occurence  was 
the  storing  of  honey  dew,  from  plant  lice, 


even  as  late  as  September.  The  result 
was  that  manv  of  Mr.  Dadant's  bees  went 
into  winter  quarters  on  stores  that  were 
largely  honey  dew.  He  knew  of  this,  and 
feared  for  the  results,  but  decided  to  risk 
it  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  extract- 
ing the  honey  dew  and  feeding  other 
stores.  The  beginning  of  winter  was  fa- 
vorable. The  bees  had  a  flight  every  few 
days  and  everything  looked  prosperous. 
About  the  middle  of  January  began  a  peri- 
od of  coniinement  lasting  several  weeks. 
Nearly  every  colony  with  the  honey  dew 
suffered  from  diarrhea,  some  died  out- 
right, and  then  dwindling  set  in  and  con- 
tinued until  one-third  of  the  colonies  had 
died,  and  those  colonies  that  lived  kept 
running  down  until  the  beginning  of  fruit 
bloom.  Now  comes  the  point:  Those 
bees  that  had  harvested  a  crop  of  fall  hon- 
ey wintered  as  well  as  ever. 

Friend  Dadant  says  that  while  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  stores  of  honey  dew 
ought  to  be  extracted  and  other  food  giv- 
en, such  conditions  do  not  occur  very  oft- 
en, and  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  man  to  be 
discouraged  when  they  do  come,  as,  with 
the  hives  and  combs,  and  a  few  good  col- 
onies to  breed  from.,  it  is  quick  work  to 
repopulate  the  hives  when  warm  weather 
and  a  honey  flow  come  to  our  aid. 


k'ii^»^u»^;'v» 


LEVER,    VERSUS  SCREW-POWER  FOR 
PRESSING  OUT  WAX. 

Whether  pressure  is  needed  to  remove 
all  of  the  wax  from  the  slumgum,  is  no 
longer  a  question,  but  exactly  the  best 
method  of  applying  that  pressure  is,  as 
yet,  unsolved.  Screw-power  is  probably 
as  convenient  as  anj'thing,  but  it  lacks 
one  quality  possessed  by  the  lever,  with 
a  weight  upon  the  long  end,  and  that  is 
continuous  pressure.  To  illustrate,  we 
can  screw  a  screw  down  as  far  as  we  can, 
yet,  in  a  few  minutes,  some  of  the  wax 
has  run  out,  making  the  cake  of  slumgum 
occupy  less  space.  The  screw  does  not 
follow  up  the  shrinking  of  the  cake.  In 
order  to  make  the  screw  effective,  we  are 
compelled  to  stand  over  it    and    turn   it 
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down  a  little  every  few  niinutes.  Mr.  A. 
R.  Bostock  of  New  Zealand  calls  attention, 
in  Gleanings,  to  this  point.  He  uses  a 
lever  with  one  foot  of  jnirchase  and  ten 
feet  of  leverajje,  hanging  weights  upon 
the  outer  end  of  the  lever.  There  is  still 
another  point  that  he  finds  it  necessary*  to 
observe,  and  that  is  that  too  much  pres- 
sure put  on  at  first,  when  the  slunigum  is 
sloppy  and  full  of  water,  will  burst  the 
cloths.  He  gradually  adds  weights  as  the 
cakes  becomes  more  solid,  until,  at  last, 
he  has  on  over  200  pounds,  making  a 
pressure  of  one  ton,  and  this  weight  is  left 
until  the  wax  ceases  to  drip.  The  result- 
ing pomace  is  almost  as  hard  as  a  block 
of  wood.  He  has  tried  breaking  up 
these  cakes  and  boiling  them  over 
again  to  see  if  he  coiUd  secure  any  more 
wax,  but  obtained  none.  The  editor  of 
Gleanings  says  that  they  are  experiment- 
ing with  wax  presses,  but  are  not  yet  ready 
to  announce  the  results.  He  admits  that 
they  havfe  found  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  views  of  Mr.  Bostock,  but  says  that 
there  are  objections  to  a  lever,  and  that 
they  will  be  mentioned  in  an  article  that 
he  expects  to  give  later. 


»»««^»<" 


PROGRAM  OF  THK  THIKTV-THIRD  ANNU.\I, 
CONVENTION  OF  THK  NATIONAL,  BEE- 
KEEPERS'   ASSOCIATION,    TO    BE 
HELD  IN  DENVER,  COLORADO 
SEPTEMBER  3,  4.  5,  1902. 


FIRST  U.W,  WEUNESLlAV,   KVF.SISC.  SESSION. 

7:30. — Invocation;  music;  address  of  welcome  by 
President  Hams,  .Mayor  wright,  and  Gov- 
ernor Orman;  responses  by  President 
Hutchinson,  Secretary  Mason,  and  Director 
Miller. 

8:30— "Bee-Keeping  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  as  Seen  Through  the  Camera  and 
Stereopticon,"  by  E.  K.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

SECOND  l>\\,  THURSDAY,    .MORNING  SESSION. 

9:00. — Music;  President's  address,  '"The  future  of 
Bee-keeping;"  discussion. 

10.00.— "Which  is  the  .Most  Hopeful  Field  for  the 
National  As.sociation  '!  "  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller, 
Marengo,  III.;  response  by  Rev.  K.  T.  Ab- 
bott, St.  Joseph,  Mo.:  di.scussion. 

1 1  :oo. — Question-box. 

AFTERNOO.N  SESSION. 

1:30.— Music:  "Reporting  of  the  Honey  Crop- 
When  and  How  it  Should  be  Done,"  by  C. 


A.  Hatch, Richland  Center,  Wisconsin;  re- 
spoii.se  by  Frank  Rauchfuss,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; discussion. 

2:30.  — "Hee-keepi  g  Les.sons  that  May  be  Leani- 
e  '  from  the  Word  Locality,"  by  H.  C. 
Morehou.se,  Boulder,  Colorad'>;  response  by 
K    R.  Rrot,  Medina,  Ohio;  discu.ssiou. 

3:30. — yuest  ion-box. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

7:30.— Music;  "The  Outside  and  Inside  of  a  Hon- 
ey-bee," illustrated  b.  the  Slereopticou, 
by  Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette,  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado. 

THIRD  DAY,  FRIDAY,   MORNING  SESSION. 

9:00. — Music;  ".Selling  E.vtracted  Honey  at 
\\  hole-sale— How  to  Get  the  Best  Prices," 
by  J.  F.  Mclntyre,  Sespe,  California;  re- 
sponse by  T.  Lytle,  Manzanola,  Colorado; 
discu.ssion. 

10:00.— "Putting  up  Extracted  Honey  for  the  Re- 
tail Trade,"  by  R.  C.  Aikin,  Loveland,  Col- 
orado; response  by  G.  W.  Vork,  Chicago, 
Ills.;  di.scussion. 

1 1  :oo. — Question-box. 

.AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

1:30. — Music;  "Managing  Out-apiaries  for  Comb 
Honey,"  by  W.  L-  Porter,  Denver,  Colora- 
do; response  by  M.  A.  Gill,  Longmont, 
Colorado;  discussion. 

2:30. — Question- box. 

3:30. — Trolley-ride,  "Seeing  Denver." 

EVENING  SESSION. 

9:(K). — Banquet.  A.    B.  M.ASON,  Sec. 


PROGRAM    OF    TWENTY-THIRD      ANNUAL 

CONVENTION    OF      COLORADO    ST.\TE 

BEEKEEPERS'     ASSOCIATION      IN 

JOINT    MEETING     WITH    NA- 

TION.A.L  BEE-KEEPERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


WEDNESDAY,    SEI'T.    3.  — FORENOON    SESSION. 

10:00. — Invocation;  reading  minutes;  President's 
address.  After  the  President's  address  ten 
minutes  will  be  given  for  members  to  off- 
er suggestions  or  give  notice  of  any  busi- 
ness or  discussion  that  they  wi.sh  to  bring 
before  the  convention.     Come  prepared. 

11:00. — .'V  four-cornered  discussion  by  four  prom- 
inent apiarists,  speakers  limited  to  ten 
minutes  each:  1st  subject,  "Association 
Work,  and  Influence — if  Good  or  Bad  and 
Why;"  2d,  "Comb  Honey — Best  Hive  and 
System,  and  Why;"  3d,  "Extracted  Honey 
Production -Best  Hive  and  .System,  and 
Why;"  4th,  "The  Most  Pressiiig  Need  of 
(Jur  Pursuit."  General  debate  on  the  fore- 
going subjects;  speakers  limited  to  three 
minutes  except  by  consent  of  the  conven- 
tion. Appointment  of  temporary  commit- 
tees; dinner. 

AFTERNOON     SESSION. 

1:00  — Que.stion-box. 

1:30.  —  I'nfinished  business;  reports  of  commit- 
tees; new  business. 

2:30. — Election  of  officers. 

3:00.— Paper,  "The  Bee  in  Literature,"  by  F.  L- 
Thompson;  miscellaneous  business. 
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TAKE  GOOD  CARE  OF   YOURSEI^F    AT    THE 
NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 

The  National  convention  will  soon  be 
here,  and  I  wish  to  give  a  few  hints  to 
those  who  contenipate  being  in  attend- 
ance; especially  to  those  who  are  to  come 
from  a  distance.  In  the  first  place,  don't 
try  to  economize  in  the  way  of  meals  and 
sleeping  car  berths.  To  one  not  accns- 
tomed  to  travelling,  a  long  journey  is 
more  or  less  of  a  strain,  and  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  to  make  it  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  Get  jour  meals  as 
regularly  as  possible.  Don't  miss  one 
simply  because  it  may  cost  you  50  or  75 
cents,  or  even  1 1. 00.  Don't  try  stting  up 
all  night  in  an  ordinary  day  coach.  Take 
a  sleeper,  even  though  it  costs  $2.00,  or 
even  I3. 00.  It  is  poor  economy  to  pay 
out  $30  or  I40,  or  even  half  that  sum,  for 
railroad  fares,  and  then  reach  the  conven- 
tion in  a  worn  out,  jaded  condition,  when 
the  expenditure  of  a  few  more  dollars 
would  have  landed  you  there  fresh  and 
ros\\  Three  days  of  convention  work, 
with  its  excitement,  and  the  visiting  that 
lasts  well  into  the  night,  is,  of  itself,  quite 
a  drain  upon  a  man's  vitality.  There  is 
no  pleasure  in  it  if  one  is  all '  'played  out. ' ' 
After  reaching  the  convention,  don't  put 
up  at  some  third  or  fourth  class  hotel 
where  there  will  be  dirty  rooms,  poor 
beds,  and  scanty  or  illj'-cooked  meals. 
From  the  moment  that  you  leave  home, 
until  3'our  return,  take  good  care  of  your- 
self, even  if  it  does  cost  a  few  more  dollars. 
If  you  must  economize,  do  it  in  some  oth- 
er way  than  that  of  depriving  yourself  of 
comforts  while  attending  the  National 
convention. 

THE   V.\I.UE   OF   TIME   AT    CONVENTIONS. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  those  who  at- 
tend our  large  conventions  realize  how 
much  the  time  is  really  worth — that  is, 
if  we  should  figure  up  the  expenses  and 
divide  them  by  the  number  of  hours, 
what  would  be  the   cost  per  hour  ?     For 


sake  of  illustration,  suppose  that  there 
should  be  300  present  at  the  coming  Den- 
ver convention.  I  think  it  a  very  con- 
servative estimate  to  put  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance at  |io  for  each  person.  I  think 
that  there  will  be  very  few  persons  pres- 
ent to  whom  the  actual  cost  in  dollars  and 
cents,  for  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bills, 
will  fall  much  short  of  |io.  Some  of 
those  coming  from  the  East,  or  from  Cal- 
ifornia, will  find  their  expenses  running 
up  close  to  ;f5o.  Then,  if  we  count  the 
/I'lfie  of  those  in  attendence,  it  is  certainly 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  average  cost  of 
attendance  will  be  f  lo  for  each  person. 
If  there  are  300  present,  the  comming  con- 
vention at  Denver  will  cost  those  in  attend- 
ance, not  far  from  ;f3,ooo.  But  I  wish  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  There 
will  certainly  be  200  present.  This  would 
make  the  cost  $2,000.  This  makes  it 
about  ;f6oan  hour,  or  |i.oo  a  minute  for 
the  time  that  the  convention  is  in  session. 
When  a  man  gets  up  and  talks  five  min- 
utes, he  uses  up  I5.00  worth  of  time.  The 
question  is,  does  he  tell  something  that  is 
worth  that  much  to  the  convention  ?  I 
fear  that  some  of  us  have  never  looked  at 
it  in  this  light.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  remember  that  if  a  man  should  in  a 
very  short  time,  tell  something  that  was 
worth  only  1 1. 00  to  each  member,  then 
it  would  be  worth  $300  to  the  convention, 
if  there  were  300  bee  keepers  present. 
Then,  when  it  is  published  by  the  bee 
journals  it  is  worth  still  more. 

I  attended  a  convention,  less  than  a 
year  ago,  in  which  the  question  was  asked, 
"  What  constitutes  an  examination  of  a 
colony  for  foul  brood?"  One  old  man 
spent  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  telling 
of  the  visit  to  his  place  of  the  Inspector, 
of  what  the  Inspector  said,  of  what  he 
said  to  the  Inspector,  of  how  his  wife  came 
out  and  joined  in  the  conversation,  and 
he  had  just  begun  to  tell  "what  she  said," 
when  some  one  called  him  to  order.  The 
trouble  is  that  many  do  not  realize 
the  difference  between  sitting  out  on  the 
woodpile,  gossiping  with  a  neighbor,  and 
that  of  talking  to  a  gathering  of  bee  keep- 
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ers  who  have  paid  their  hard  earned  dol- 
lars in  coming  to  a  convention  where  they 
expect  to  learn  something  that  will  help 
them  to  make  their  business  more  pleas- 
ant and  profitable. 

I  should  not  like  to  have  anything  that 
I  have  written  discourage  any  one  from 
talking  at  a  convention.  Goodness, 
knows,  it  is  hard  enough,  sometimes,  to 
get  people  to  talk,  or  to  get  the  right  ones 
to  talk.  The  difficulty  is  that  some  of 
them  feel,  when  they  get  up  to  speak, 
that  they  nmst  make  a  speech;  and  they 
talk  on,  and  on,  and  wander  off  into  by 
paths,  and  describe  minor  details,  and 
touch  upon  irrelevant  matters,  until  the 
main  point  is  lost  and  the  audience 
wearied. 

This  tendency,  on  the  part  of  some 
speakers,  to  wander  from  the  topic  under 
discussion,   is   one   of  the  difficult  things 


with  which  a  presiding  officer  has  to  con- 
tend. Suppose  that  the  topic  under  con- 
sideration is  the  use  of  queen  traps.  Some 
member  says  that  he  does  not  approve  of 
their  use.  He  prefers  to  clip  his  queens. 
This  is  all  right  and  proper,  and  to  the 
point.  If  he  proceeds  to  give  reasons  ivhy 
he  prefers  clipped  quueens,  to  the  use  of 
the  queen  trap,  that  is  still  near  enough 
to  be  allowed.  But  the  next  thing  we 
know,  some  one  wishes  to  know  "how  he 
clips  his  queens,"  and,  presto,  the  whole 
convention  is  discussing  the  clipping  of 
queens,  and  telling  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.  The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  finish 
up  the  discussion  of  queen  traps,  and  then 
if  the  discussion  of  methods  of  clipping 
queens  is  in  order,  take  up  that,  yes,  and 
finish  it,  before  allowing  it  to  run  into  a 
consideration  of  whether  clioping  queens 
causes  the  bees  to  supersede  them. 


.ATTEXDIN'G  CONVENTION'S. 


Some  of  the  Benefus  that  may  he  Derived 
From  the  Practice. 


I  presume  a  great  many  of  our  readers 
are  still  debating  in  their  minds  whether 
or  not  they  will  attend  the  coming  con- 
vention at  Denver;  to  all  such  I  would 
recommend  the  reading  of  the  following. 
It  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  read  last 
winter,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Huffman,  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  Convention.  Among 
other  things  Mr.  Huffman  said: — 

If  a  man  chooses  to  be  a  mere  cipher  in 
the  bee-industry,  he  can  possibly  afford 
to  let  our  conventions  go  unattended; 
but  if  ambitious,  he  will  seek  a  wider  out- 
look, take  up  bee-culture  with  its  diversi- 
fied activities,  educating  the  head  and 
strengthening  the  judgment.  It  is  at 
these  gatherings  we  get  the  very  extract 
of  success;  possibly  given  in  a  nut-shell. 
It  was  in  our  conventions  that  the  ques- 
tion of  foul-brood  law  was  agitated. 

Through  our  organization  we  have  been 
able  to   kill   bills  introduced,  which,    if 


passed,  would  have  been  detrimental  to 
the  bee-keeper.  We  must  admit  that  a 
vast  amount  of  fraud  has  been  perpetra- 
ted through  unjust  legislation.  In  this 
organization  we  have  men  of  back-bone 
w'ho  are  not  afraid  to  inquire  into  the  sit- 
uation, put  in  our  protests,  and  demand 
our  rights.  It  is  possible  through  the 
medium  of  our  society  to  educate  apiarists 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  a  great 
step  in  advance  of  where  they  are  even 
at  the  present  time. 

Through  these  discussions  we  are  able 
to  distribute  light  and  practical  informa- 
tion which  leads  to  scientific  queen-rear- 
ing, successful  wintering,  the  building  up 
of  a  trade  for  our  products;  the  hive  found 
to  be  the  most  convenient  and  practical; 
the  best  and  safest  packages  for  shipping. 
Thus,  we  are  enabled  to  make  our  deal- 
ings so  plain,  straight  and  honest  that  no 
outside  concern  can  gain  any  foothold 
upon  our  transactions — a  code  of  fair  hon- 
est and  equitable  prices. 

As  we  confer  together  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  differ  in  opinion,  but  the  current 
of  friendship  and  brotherly  love  courses 
through  all  our  transactions — important 
not  only  as  regards  dollars  and  cents,  but 
important  as  regards  social  acquaintance. 
It  is  a  mistake   to  think    we    are  smart 
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enough  to  "go  it  alone."  You  are  far 
more  likely  to  succeed  if  you  confer  with 
others  who  are  working  along  similar 
lines.  It  is  ihe  listening  and  inquiring 
mind  that  paves  the  way  to  results.  The 
whys  and  wherefores  are  always  to  be 
thoroughly  considered.  We  live  in  an 
age  of  progress,  when  success  depends 
more  upon  brain  than  muscle.  God  pity 
the  man  who  is  not  progressive. 

The  thought  I  wish  to  get  hold  of  is, 
that  much  can  be  done  through  organiza- 
tion— the  exchanging  of  thoughts  with- 
out which  no  individual  could  otherwise 
hope  to  do. 

The  young  must  eventually  take  the 
place  of  the  older  ones;  and  I  know  of 
no  place  where  thev  can  be  better  educa- 
ted in  bee-culture  than  by  attending  our 
annual  gatherings,  for  combined  efforts 
are  always  most  effective. 

The  social  part  of  our  gathering  is  by 
no  means  to  be  omitted.  To  pass  it  by 
unnoticed  would  be  unjust,  although  the 
last  feature  spoken  of  is  by  no  means  the 
least.  These  meetings  are  an  endless 
source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  to  the 
many  who  avail  themselves  of  their  op- 
portunities. Speakine  of  myself,  I  never 
go  home  without  feeling  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter friend  with  myself  and  with  those 
whom  I  meet.  We  are  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  pleasure  we  derive  from  these 
gatherings,  and  from  the  friendships 
made.  The  hearty  handshake  of  our  ed- 
itors— it  is  with  pride  we  welcome  them 
at  each  session.  We  feel  honored  by  a 
visit  from  so  worthy  a  body  of  co-workers 
And  doubtless  they,  too,  pride  themselves 
that  we  are  possessed  of  such  a  thriving, 
enterprising  society.  The  two  great  aims 
of  life  that  actuate  the  most  of  our  move- 
ments are  pleasure  and  profit;  those  no- 
ble men  bring  both  to  us. 

The  knowledge  and  ability  of  each 
officer  and  annual  member  of  our  Associa- 
tion have  enabled  us  to  gain  the  mo.st  out 
of  each  passing  event.  T^et  us  all  take 
home  what  we  gather  here,  and  we  shall 
be  better  men,  and  better  apiarists. 

Reading  is  all  right.  Of  all  men,  the 
publisher  of  a  journal  ought  not  to  con- 
demn reading,  and  I  don't,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  meeting  of  a  body  of 
fellow  workers,  meeting  them  face  to 
face,  grasping  their  hands,  looking  in 
their  faces,  sitting  with  them  at  the  same 
table,  visiting  with  them,  hearing  "how 
they  do  things,"  fills  one  up  with  enthu- 
siasm in  a  way  that  can  never  come  from 
reading.     As  friend  Huffman   puts   it  so 


nicely:  "he  goes  home  feeling  a  great 
deal  better  friend  with  himself  and  with 
those  he  has  met."  Few  men  go  home 
from  a  convention  with  other  than  a 
friendly  feeling  for  every  member.  I 
have  known  of  men  being  almost  at 
swords'  points,  over  some  real  or  fancied 
grievance,  until  they  came  to  meet  at  a 
convention.  Here,  under  the  influence 
of  a  face  to  face  meeting,  the  rigid  lines 
and  set  lips  relaxed,  and  both  went  home 
to  bury  the  hatchet.  Our  National  con- 
ventions have  been  great   peace    makers. 

In  regard  to  whether  it  is  profitable  to 
attend  conventions,  I  am  often  reminded 
of  the  expression  of  W.  L.  Coggshall,  of 
New  York,  the  man  with  }'ears  of  experi- 
ence and  hundreds  of  colonies,  the  last 
man  we  would  think  of  as  standing  in 
need  of  advice,  yet  he  once  told  me  that 
he  never  attended  a  convention  without 
receiving  information  worth  all  that  it 
cost  him  to  attend;  and  sometimes  the  in- 
formation was  worth  a  great  many  times 
more  than  it  cost  to  attend  several  con- 
ventions. 

There  is  still  another  point:  Some  of 
our  most  succes.sful  and  practical  bee 
keepers  write  very  little  for  the  journals. 
At  a  convention  they  can  be  induced  to 
talk.  If  not  in  the  conventon,  they  will 
chat  with  you  "on  the  side," — when  tak- 
ing dinner  at  some  restaurant,  for 
instance. 


SMALL  NUCLEI  FOR  QUEEN  REARING. 


Tlieir  Advantages  are  Overbalanced  by 
Their    Disadvantages. 


There  has  been  quite  an  attempt,  in  the 
last  year  or  two,  to  bring  into  general  use, 
among  queen  breeders,  the  small  nucleus 
for  having  queens  fertilized.  By  small 
nucleus  is  meant  a  single  comb  not  much 
larger  than  a  section  box.  These  little 
boxes  are  used  over,  or  attached  to,  some 
full  colony,  so  that  the  occupants  of  the 
boxes  may  enjoy  the  heat  of  the  full  col- 
ony.    At  the  end  of   an   article   making 
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arguments  in  favor  of  these  small  nuclei, 
the  editor  of  Gleaninj^s  has  the  following 
comments: — 

It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  miniature 
queen- fertilizing  nuclei  have  been  used 
by  Mr.  Alle}'  for  over  forty  years;  and 
while  his  frames  are  about  the  size  of 
yours,  4, '2  by  5,  he  uses  three  oi  them  in- 
stead of  one,  as  do  you;  and  then  Mr. 
AUev  emphasizes  the  importance  of  plac- 
ing these  nuclei  as  far  apart  as  the  size 
of  the  yard  and  other  conditions  will  per- 
mit; for  he  says  in  his  book,  young  queens 
will  have  difficulty  enough  in  locating 
the  right  hive,  and  in  this  he  is  strictly 
correct.  Your  fertilizing-boxes  contain 
only  one  frame,  and  there  were  six  of 
them  on  a  pair  cf  stakes,  three  having 
entrances  on  one  side  and  three  on  the 
other,  and  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
inches  apart.  Even  if  we  consider  your 
more  improved  form  of  having  the  fertil- 
izing-boxes attached  to  the  side  of  a  hive 
of  a  populous  colony,  the  close  proximity 
of  the  entrances  is  just  as  objectionable 
as  when  the  boxes  were  suspended  on  a 
pair  of  stakes. 

While  Mr.  .\lley  uses  these  small  frames 
for  nuclei  (and  they  certainly  have  fea- 
tures that  are  valuable)  he  speaks  partic- 
ularh-  of  the  fact  that  robbers  are  inclined 
to  molest  them,  and  in  this  he  is  exactly 
right.  But  he  has  a  plan,  he  thinks,  for 
circumventing  the  robbers  by  dusting 
flour  on  the  backs  of  the  marauders,  trac- 
ing them  to  their  hive,  and  then  giving 
them  a  thorough  fumigation  with  tobacco 
.smoke.  It  is  true  that  that  colon v,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  narcotic,  will  not, 
for  the  time  being, bother  the  nuclei;  but 
the  very  moment  it  recovers  it  will  go 
back  to  the  stealing  business  again  as 
vigorously  as  ever. 

In  a  word,  we  may  saj*  small  nuclei  are 
objectionable.  First,  becau.se  the  bees 
are  liable  to  swarm  out;  .second,  they  are 
.so  weak  they  cannot  withstand  the  attack 
of  robbers;  and,  third,  if  the  entrances  are 
located  as  close  together  as  you  recom- 
mend, a  large  perceiitage  of  the  c|ueens 
will  be  lost  on  their  fertilizing-trips.  I 
do  not  deny  that  expert  queen-breeders 
r</v  make  the  plan  work;  !)ut,  can  the}- 
«lo  it  flay  in  and  flav  out  practically? 

We  have  tried  small  nuciei  and  found, 
after  the  honey-flow,  we  had  almost  inces- 
sant trouble  from  robl)ing;  and  the  nu- 
cleus that  is  being  pestered  by  robber 
bees  is  in  anything  but  a  favorable  con- 
dition in  which  to  rear  queens. 

Our  plan  of  having  queens  fertilized 
permits  our  using  a  full-sized  brood-frame, 
and  this  is  a  matter   of   no   small  impor- 


tance and  convenience.  The  little  nucleus 
frames  recommended  by  Alley  require  a 
special  hive  and  special  every  thing. 
Under  such  con<litions  it  is  not  practicable 
to  draw  on  strong  colonies  for  brood  or 
eggs,  as  can  be  done  when  full-sized 
standard  frames  are  used.  Our  plan  of 
fertilizing  cpieens  is  as  follows: 

A  full-sized  upper  story  is  divided  off 
lengthwise  into  three  or  four  bee-tight 
compartments.  The  under  side  is  cover- 
ed with  wire  cloth,  and  the  dividing  par- 
titions run  from  the  wire  cloth  clear  up 
to  the  cover.  Each  nucleus  has  a  small 
entrance,  and  a  doorstep  on  one  side 
or  end.  One  nucleus  will  have  one  side 
for  an  entrance,  one  of  the  inner  ones 
one  end,  the  other  inner  one  the  other 
end,  and  the  other  outer  nucleus  the  re- 
maining side.  By  this  plan  there  is  only 
one  entrance  on  a  side  or  end,  and  each 
points  to  one  of  the  four  points  of  the 
compass.  One  of  these  fertilizing-supers, 
or  upper  stories,  is  put  on  top  of  a  strong 
colony.  A  frame  of  hatching  brood,  or 
j'oung  brood  and  eggs,  with  adhering  bees 
is  put  into  each  compartment.  Cells  are 
then  given  to  each  nucleus,  or  young  vir- 
gins are  run  in.  The  warnUli  of  the 
strong  colony  below  rises  up  through  the 
wire  cloth,  and  gives  the  four  little  clus- 
ters of  bees  all  the  heat  they  require. 
The  several  entrances  pointing  in  four 
directions  offer  little  or  no  confusion,  and 
the  queens  come  back  from  their  flights 
and  are  fertilized  with  hardl}-  a  failure. 

But  you  ask.  ".\re  not  six  queens  better 
than  four.'"  Yes,  if  you  can  average 
that.  But  when  one  takes  pains  to  have 
cells  prepared  and  reared  in  stnong  colo- 
nies he  can  not  very  well  afford  to  lose 
the  product  of  four  good  cells  frotn  a  valu- 
able breeding  queen.  .A  strong,  vigorotis 
virgin,  from  a  choice  mother,  ought  to  V)e 
worth  half  the  money  she  would  bring  if 
fertilized. 

In  the  ca.se  of  Mr.  Laws  he  succeeded 
in  getting  thirty  queens  out  of  sixty  cells. 

He  is  an  expert  queen-breeder;  but  in 
our  own  yards  we  should  feel  that  the 
I0.SS  of  thirt_v  virgins  (or  50  per  cent) 
would  be  such  that  all  the  profits  would 
go  glimmering.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
succeed  in  getting  rt// of  our  virgins  fer- 
tilized; but  if  we  should  lose  50  or  even 
40  per  cent,  as  you  .seem  to  imply  you 
might  lose  by  your  plan,  we  should  con- 
sider it  as  too  large  a  percentage  to  be  at 
all  considered,  and  the  plan  a  failure. 

I  don't  like  to  come  (town  on  the  small 
nuclei,  but  I  believe  that  they  will  prove 
only  a  di.sapointment  and  a  vexation  of 
spirit,  for  the  average  bee-keeper.  If  I 
am  wrong,  I  hope  my  friends   will   come 
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at  me  "with  hammer  and  tongs,"    brick- 
bats, and  any  old  thing  except  mud. 

I  wish  to  say  amen,  most  heartily,  to  all 
that  my  friend  Root  has  said  about  tiie 
use  of  small  nuclei  for  queen  rearing. 
As  I  .said  last  month,  in  my  article  on 
queen  rearing,  so  I  say  now,  that  we  can 
go  to  considerable  expense  for  the  sake 
of  making  permanent  improvements,  pro- 
vided they  lessen  our  labors.  To  be  sure, 
full  sized  hives  cost  more  than  the  put- 
ting of  several  small  nuclei  in  one  box, 
but  if  we  gain  sufficient  advantages  by 
the  use  of  full  sized  hives,  then  we  are  the 
gainer  by  using  them  The  more  nearly 
we  can  make  our  business  run  itself, 
make  it  automatic,  the  greater  are  our 
profits.  Labor  is  the  most  costly  factor 
in  bee-keeping.  In  queen  rearing  there 
is  certainly  enough  puttering  labor  with- 
out having  any  trouV)les  from  nuclei  be- 
ing robbed,  or  from  their  smarming  out. 
Our  nuclei  must  always  be  of  such  strength 
that  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  And,  really,  if  one  has  plen- 
ty of  bees,  of  what  particular  advantage 
is  it  to  have  nuclei  so  very  small  ?  A  fair 
sized  nuclei  will  store  quite  a  lot  of  hon- 
ey. As  much,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to 
Its  strength,  as  a  full  colony.  When  I 
was  in  the  queen  business,  I  also  produc- 
ed extracted  honey,  and  il  was  astonish- 
ing, sometimes,  to  see  the  amount  of 
honey  that  a  three-fraijie  (American 
frame)  nucleus  would  store.  FCach  nucle- 
us was  always  furnished  an  empty  comb, 
during  a  honey  flow,  in  which  to  store 
honey,  and  the  stronger  were  usually  al- 
lowed an  empty  frame  in  which  to  build 
comb.  The  beauty  of  it  was  that  these 
strong  i.uclei  were  never  robbed  out.  and 
never  Si  ^rmed  out.  They  just  went 
right  aloiij;  and  attended  to  business, 
without  any  fussing  luhatever;  and  each 
one  could  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  a 
queen  once  in  ten  days.  If  no  honey  was 
coming  in  they  were  fed.  But  that  is  an- 
other story.  This  talk  about  lo.sing  40  or 
50  per  cent,  in  the  mating  of  queens  is 
astonishing  to  me.  I  guess  the  profits 
would  go     "glinmiering."     Not  only   is 


there  the  lo.ss  ot  a  virgin  queen,  but  of  the 
time  of  the  nucleus;  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  timeof  a  strong  nucleus 
might  be  considered  worth  more  than 
that  of  a  mere  handful  of  bees.  In  all  of 
the  years  that  I  was  in  the  queen  busi- 
ness, ten  per  cent,  would  cover  the  loss 
from  queens  being  lost  while  going  out  to 
be  fertilized.  Once  more  let  me  impress 
upon  my  readers  the  importance  of  having 
their  business,  never  mind  what  it  is,  so 
arranged  that  it  will  move  alone  smooth- 
ly, without  annoyances,  losses  and  un- 
certainties. To  bring  this  about,  one  can 
afford  to  go  to  considerable  expense  in 
the  way  of  original,  permanent,    fixtures. 

SOME  REMARKABLE  YIELDS. 


What  may  he  Accomplished  with  Artificial 
Pasturage  and  Large  Colonies. 


Gleanings  shall  have  the  credit  of  dis- 
covering and  bringing  forward  a  new  con- 
tributor who,  if  all  reports  are  true,  really 
merits  the  title  that  the  editor  puts  at 
the  head  of  his  article,  viz.,  "The  Most 
Wonderful  Bee  Keeper  in  the  United 
Slates."  His  name  is  J.  L.  Gaudy,  and 
his  home  is  at  Humboldt,  Neb.  Glean- 
ings devotes  between  four  and  five  pages 
to  a  descri])tion  of  the  man  and  his  meth- 
ods, giving  pictures  of  his  apiaries  and  of 
the  man  himself. 

There  is  a  sort  of  half  apology  running 
through  the  editorial  introduction  and 
footnote,  for  naving  published  the  article; 
and  when  the  reader  has  perused  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  taken  from  the  article, 
he  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  apologeti- 
cal  tone  of  the  editorial  trimmings.  The 
paragraph  in  question  reads  as  follows: — 

Some  may  wish  to  know  how  I  came  to 
go  into  the  bee  business.  For  their  en- 
lighleunieiu  I  will  stall-  tlral  about  seven- 
teen years  ago,  by  financial  reverses  I  be- 
came indebted  125,000;  and  as  misfor- 
tunes never  come  singly,  my  health  also 
failed  until  I  thought  I  could  not  follow 
mv  professional  pursuits  any  longer. 
With  a  view  of  regaining  my  health  and 
paying  these  deols  I  re  embarked  in  the 
bee  business,  in  which  I  had  had  enough 
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previous  experience  lo  he  certain  of  good 
results.  So  in  18S4  I  began  by  the  pur- 
chase of  all  the  bees  I  could  get,  paj'ing 
therefor  from  1 1  to  510  per  colony.  By 
increase  and  other  purchases,  by  1S90  I 
had  500  colonies,  and  2uoo  in  1895,  keep- 
ing on  until  iSyS,  when  the  colonies 
numbered  about  3000,  nearly  the  number 
I  now  have.  By  1892  I  had  every  dollar 
of  my  indebtedness  paid  out  of  the  profits 
from  mv  bee  industry,  and  since  that  time 
I  have  invested  the  profits  of  this  branch 
in  farms,  averaging  in  price  from  I5000 
to  fi  2, o(X),  as  the  profits  for  each  year. 
Last  }-ear  I  purchased  |4o,ooo  worth  of 
land,  and  515,000  of  this  amount  came 
from  the  sale  of  honey  and  bees.  All  the 
land  I  purchased  prior  to  189S  has  more 
than  doubled  in  value,  while  that  bought 
since  has  advanced  fully  thirty  per  cent, 
and  has  paid  in  rent,  since  I  owned  it, 
fully  S  per  cent.  I  now  own  20,000  acres 
of  fine  farm  and  fruit  lands,  which  at  a 
fair  valuation,  is  worth  ^60  per  acre,  be- 
sides large  tracts  of  wild  lands  in  Dakota, 
Texas  and  Kansas,  and  considerable  city 
property.  None  of  it  is  for  sale,  as  most 
of  it  pays  a  fair  interest  on  a  much  larger 
price.  Now  it  may  be  seen  why  I  am  in 
the  bee  buisness.  I  have  regained  my 
health,  and  will  continue  handling  bees 
right  along. 

My  increase  has  alwa3'S  paid  all  expen- 
ses, including  10  per  cent  interest  on  the 
investment.  I  produce  chunk,  extracted, 
and  section  honey,  and  sell  all  at  15  cents 
per  lb.  in  this  and  neighboring  towns. 
My  net  profit  for  eleven  years  was  a  little 
over  400  per  cent,  and  for  the  last  six 
years  it  was  a  little  over  800  per  cent. 
Last  year  my  home  apiar\',  of  which  I  am 
now  writing,  75  colonies  (spring  count), 
gave  nie  407  lbs.  to  the  colony. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  sounds  like  a  fairy 
tale,  but  Mr.  Root  has  taken  the  precau- 
ion  to  write  to  neighbors  of  Mr.  Gandy, 
and  he  has  found  the  accounts  reasonably 
correct. 

I  am  sure  that  my  readers  will  now 
wish  to  know  more  about  this  man  and 
the  methods  whereby  he  secured  such 
wonderful  results.  First,  a  few  words 
about  the  man.  He  was  born  58  years 
ago  in  West  Virginia.  When  he  was  six 
years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Indiana 
where  he  lived  until  1S62  when  he  enlist- 
ed in  the  Union  army,  and,  after  serving 
three  j-ears,  he  returned  home  and  finish- 
ed his  medical  education  at  the  Univensi- 
ty  of   Michigan  and    the    Rush    Medical 


College,  Chicago,  where  he  graduated. 
He  located  in  Iowa,  but  remained  only  a 
year,  when  he  moved  to  Nebraska,  where 
he  has  resided  ever  since.  For  30  years 
he  has  been  keeping  bees;  for  the  last 
17  as  a  commercial  pursuit,  an<l,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  for  a  man  to  have  3000 
colonies  of  bees  and  make  |25,ooo  from 
these  bees  in  two  years,  aiul  the  bee  keep- 
ing world  know  nothing  of  it,  is  some- 
what astonishing.  Like  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Gandy  has  been  making 
money  with  bees  and  keeping  still  about 
it.  Another  thing,  he  has  done  it  in  Neb- 
raska, which  is  not  considered  a  very 
good  bee  keeping  State.  Another  won- 
derful thing  is  that  a  large  share  of  Mr. 
Gaudy's  success  is  attributed  to  what  has 
been  almost  universally  pronounced  a 
failure,  viz.,  artificial  pasturage.  But  list- 
en to  Mr.  Gandy  on  this  point.  He 
says: — 

I  claim  by  mv  method  of  handling,  of 
which  I  can  describe  only  some  of  the 
principals  features,  bees  may  be  made  to 
produce  double  the  ordinary  surplus  and 
perhaps  more  I  assume  that  the  reader 
is  a  bee-keeper  who  has  plenty  of  nectar- 
secreting  plants  in  his  neighborhood — as 
any  section  can  be  made  a  good  place  for 
bees  at  an  expense  of  |6o  for  catnip  and 
sweet-clover  seed,  and  this  sum  is  less 
than  the  profit  I  derived  from  a  .single 
colony  last  year.  Much  of  this  increase 
is  attritbutable  to  the  plants;  but  I  am 
confident  that  mv  particular  methods 
helped  to  bring  about  the  greater  yield. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Gandy,  in  describing 
the  up-to-date  bee  keeper,  says: — 

You  make  your  visit  in  Tune,  and  long 
before  you  reach  his  residence  you  will 
find  all  roads  thickly  set  to  sweet-clover 
and  catnip,  the  fragrance  of  which  has 
attracted  the  bees  who  are  flitting  indus- 
triously about  among   the    sweet  scented 

blossoms The  host    will    tell   of 

having  25  acres  of  sweet-clover,  which  he 
cuts  for  hay,  and  the  same  acreage  of 
catnip,  which  will  enable  him  to  keep  300 
colonies  instead  of  the  usual  lou. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Gandy  says: — 

When  I  starteil  bee-keeping  on  a  large 
scale  my  neiglibor  bee-keepers  did  not 
average  a  surplus  yield  of  over  50  pounds 
per  \-ear  to  the  colony.  I  immediately- 
set  about  improving  the  bee  pasture,  and 
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tny  average  yield  of  surplus  for  eleven 
years  was  150  pounds  to  the  colony,  and 
for  the  last  six  years  it  has  been  300 
pounds. 

While  the  general  experience  has  been 
that  planting  for  honey  alone  has  been 
a  failure,  we  ought  always  to  hold  our- 
selves open  to  conviction.  The  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Gandy  certainly  seems  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Some 
of  us  can  remember  when  the  so-called 
Chapman  honey  plant  was  boomed  some 
I  <;  or  20  years  ago.  There  is.  little  doubt 
that  this  plant  yields  honey  more  profuse- 
ly than  any  known  plant,  yet  it  never 
came  into  more  than  experimental  culti- 
vation. If  I  remember  correctly,  it  re- 
quired some  care  to  get  the  plants  .started, 
and,  I  believe,  cultivation  was  also  nec- 
essary. At  a  bee  convention,  Mr.  Heddon 
once  said  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  plant  that  required  cultivation, 
if  it  yielded  nothing  aside  from  honey. 
"No,"  he  said,  "not  if  each  blossom 
yielded  a  barrel  of  honey."  This  may  be 
an  extravagant  expression,  yet  I  suspect 
it  contains  a  truth.  Catnip  and  sweet- 
clover  require  no  cultivation.  Once  they 
are  started  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Yes,  and  their  owner,  too,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gaudy's  experience. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  at  pres 
ent  in  regard  to  the  artificial  pasturage, 
and  we  will  now  turn  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  gathering  the  harvest.  My  ex- 
perience in  producing  comb  honey  has 
been  in  favor  of  small  brood  nests  riuring 
the  harvest,  but,  as  I  have  already  said, 
we  ought  not  to  allow  preconceived  ideas 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  recognizing  the 
truth  when  it  is  pre.sented  to  us.  Small 
hives  may  be  best  for  my  locality  and 
management,  but  Mr.  Gaudy  has  differ- 
ent views  and  methods  in  his  manage- 
ment.    Here  is  what  he  has  to  say: — 

But  to  return  to  the  real  subject.  The 
first  eleven  years  I  used  small  hives  ol 
various  patterns;  but  for  six  years  I  have 
used  nothing  smaller  than  a  ten-franie 
plain  hive.  For  surplus  I  u.se  one  hive 
above  another  with  empty  combs,  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  For  chunk  honey  I  u.se 
the  thin  brood   foundation  wired.     I   use 


no  honey-board,  queen-excluders,  nor 
separators,  but  allow  the  queen  to  breed 
wherever  she  desires,  and  in  that  way  get 
four  times  as  manv  bees  as  you  get  in  the 
eight-frame  hive  where  a  queen-excluder 
is  used.  Bees,  even  in  an  eight-frame 
hive,  generally  use  the  two  outside  frames 
on  each  side  of  the  hive  for  honev  and 
pollen,  and  this  leaves  but  four  frames 
for  brood-rearing.  This,  I  claim,  will  not 
produce  one-sixth  as  man}-  bees  as  the 
colony  should  contain.  I  went  through  a 
colony  having  on  six  ten-frame  hives  last 
summer,  and  it  had  brood  in  32  frames. 
That  hive  produced  over  500  lbs.  of  sur- 
plus, while  the  same  colony  in  an  eight- 
frame,  with  a  queen-excluder  used,  would 
would  not  have  produced  to  exceed  100 
lbs.  of  surplus.  A  queen-excluder  will 
exclude  the  queen,  and  will  also  to  some 
extent  bar  or  greatly  hinder  a  well-filled 
bee.  By  vising  drawn  combs  we  have  very 
little  u.se  for  separators.  I  don 't  use  them ; 
and  when  I  occasionally  run  out  of  drawn 
combs  I  resort  to  foundation;  with  drawn 
combs  bees  will  make  about  twice  as  much 
honey  as  with  foundation.  I  was  induc- 
ed to  use  large  hives  by  some  circumstan- 
ces which  I  will  relate. 

I  helped  a  man  cut  two  bee-trees  seven 
years  ago,  where  the  bees  had  been  occu- 
pying the  trees  for  four  years.  He  was 
certain  when  they  went  into  the  trees  for 
both  stood  in  his  yard.  Both  had  the 
space  in  the  trees  full  of  honey,  giving  us 
517  and  73  lbs.  respectively;  and  the  same 
vear  I  had  a  man  (who  was  running  an 
out-apiary  for  me  while  running  a  store) 
put  up  50  boxes  in  trees  to  batch  abscond- 
ing swarms.  Among  them  he  put  up 
several  sugar-barrels,  some  cracker-boxes, 
and  some  nail-kegs.  We  noticed  that  the 
barrels  and  large  boxes  were  first  occu- 
pied. One  colony  in  a  barrel  we  left  on 
the  ground  in  the  woods  until  the  close 
of  the  season,  and  it  gave  us  300  lbs.  of 
fine  honey.  Right  years  years  ago  I  had 
56  swarms  come  out  in  one  da^^;  and  al- 
though I  had  four  assistants  helping  to 
hive  them,  seven  or  eight  swarms  cluster- 
ed together  and  resisted  all  efforts  to  sep- 
arate them,  so  I  had  two  ten-frame  hives 
and  two  supers  made,  and  placed  them 
one  above  the  other,  leaving  the  two 
openings.  Now,  this  colonv  finished  up 
365  secti')ns  of  honey  after  filling  the  two 
hives,  while  none  of  the  other  colonies 
hived  that  day  gave  a  single  pound  of 
surplus.  If  I  put  half  a  dozen  hives  on  a 
colony  I  leave  an  opening  for  each  hive 
so  that  the  bees  will  usually  work  from 
each  hive,  and  I  seldom  have  a  swarm 
from  colonies  thus  treated.  With  those  I 
want  to  swarm  I  use  the   common   super 
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on  with  sections  for  surplus  honey.  I 
had  a  colony  last  sunnner  that  had  five 
twelve-frame  hives  on  full  of  honey.  It 
coinuienced  to  swarm,  and  immediately 
set  two  of  them  off  and  put  on  another 
hive  with  emptj-  combs,  also  taking  out 
a  few  frames  of  honey  from  one  of  the 
liives.  I  had  set  off  and  put  in  frames  of 
foundation,  and  they  immediately  quit 
coming  out,  and  those  who  were  out  came 
back  and  went  to  work  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened.  For  section  honey  I 
use  the  wide  frame  holding  eight  frames. 
In  a  heavy  flow  a  ten  or  twelve  frame 
hive  will  be  filled  in  a  remarkably  short 
time;  and  then  if  another  is  not  added 
they  will  swarm,  no  difference  how  many 
hives  of  honey  they  have  on.  In  a  heavy 
flow  I  have  known  them  to  bring  in  20  to 
30  pounds  in  a  single  day,  while  those  in 
an  eight-frame  hive  were  bringing  7  to  10 
pounds  per  day.  I  have  eight-frame  hives 
continually  in  my  apiary  for  experimental 
puposes  to  show  the  great  difference  to 
other  bee-keepers. 

I  had  two  last  year,  one  with  a  queen- 
excluder  and  another  without  in  the  same 
yard.  Where  others  made  400  lbs.,  this 
one  with  an  excluder  gave  me  60  lbs.  of 
chunk  honey;  and  the  one  without,  pro- 
duced no  lbs.  I  had  another  that  did 
not  give  a  single  pound  of  surplus,  al- 
though they  had  a  fine  queen;  but  they 
were  weak  in  the  spring,  and  had  very 
poor  combs  in  the  brood-nest,  which  I 
did  not  discover  until  the  heavy  flow  was 
over. 

Now,  of  course  you  will  ask  about  the 
disadvantages  of  my  system,  and  I  will 
tell  you.  In  breeding  queens  their  full 
capacity  they  sometimes  fail  the  second 
year,  and  are  usually  not  good  after  two 
years,  although  I  have  had  some  very 
good  at  three  years  of  age.  I  always 
change  them  by  inserting  a  new  queen 
whenever  they  begin  to  fail,  without  re- 
gard to  age. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  feature  in 
the  success  of  our  Western  friend,  and  it 
is  no  small  factor  either.  It  is  the  selling 
of  the  crop.  Peculiar  circumstances  and 
good  management  have  contributed  much 
to  his  success  in  this  line.  Here  is  what 
he  has  to  say  on  the  subject: — 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  a  few  words 
about  selling  honey,  as  that  is  about  as 
important  as  its  production.  Of  course, 
I  could  sell  !ny  honey  at  5  cts.  per  lb.  and 
make  plenty  of  money  out  of  it;  but  I 
think  it  is  really  worth  15  cts.,  and  is 
cheaper  at  that  price  than  anything  else  of 


its  kind  we  buy  to  eat;  and  if  I  sold  at 
that  price  my  neighbors  who  keep  bees, 
and  many  of  them  very  poor,  would  have 
to  go  out  of  the  business,  and  that  would 
create  a  monopoly.  I  aim  to  buy  all  the 
honey  produced  I  can  hear  of  for  miles 
around,  and  pay  15  cts.  cash  per  lb.  for  it 
— just  what  I  sell  it  at — and  this  prevents 
farmers  running  it  in  and  glutting  the 
market.  Storekeepers  will  try  to  buy 
honey,  especially  of  small  producers,  just 
as  cheap  as  they  can.  Now  I  make  a  uni- 
form price  for  each  kind,  and  furnish  a 
good  article,  and  never  have  any  com- 
plaints. I  have  my  60-lb.  cans  made  to 
hold  64  lbs.  ;  and  when  a  person  takes  20 
of  them  I  give  them  an  extra  can — they 
pay  for  only  60  lbs.  in  a  can.  I  usually 
sell  comb  honey  by  the  case,  and  guaran- 
tee 20  lbs.,  but  I  never  fail  to  get  in  at 
least  22  lbs.  I  always  give  liberal  weight 
and  have  all  kind  of  honey  in  my  office,  and 
invite  all  who  come  in  to  inspect  it  and 
eat  all  they  want,  especially  women  and 
children.  This  will  create  a  taste  for  hon- 
ey, and  the  children  will  insist  on  their 
parents  buying  it.  We  make  cakes  out 
of  honey,  and  can  much  fruit  with  it,  and 
this  sets  an  example  which  others  will 
follow. 

You  see  our  friend  has  been  able  to 
practically  "corner"  the  market  in  his 
locality .  No  small  producer  would  take 
his  honey  to  the  stores  and  sell  it  at  a  low 
price  when  he  could  get  15  cts,  cash  for 
it  by  taking  it  to  Mr.  Gandy.  The  deal- 
ers, however,  must  have  been  different 
from  some  dealers,  or  they  would  have 
been  investigating  other  markets,  and 
found  that  they  could  bu}'  extracted  hon- 
ey at  a  much  less  figure  than  15  cts. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  repeat  that 
there  are  some  things  about  this  story 
that  seem  improbable:  P'irst,  that  such 
enormous  yields,  from  such  large  numbers 
of  colonies,  should  be  obtained,  largely 
as  the  result  of  artificial  pasturage.  Next, 
that  such  enormous  quantities  of  honey 
shoidd  have  been  sold  at  such  an  extrava- 
gent  price,  in  a  home  market,  year  af- 
ter year.  Still  more  improbable  is  it  that 
this  should  have  been  going  on  all  these 
years,  upon  this  magnificent  scale,  and 
the  bee-keeping  world  never  have  received 
a  hint  of  it.  Let  us  wait  until  we  know 
more  about  it  before  we  say  it  is  a  fable, 
or  before  we — buy  catnip  seed. 
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KNIGHTS  PYTHIAS  BIENNIAL  MEETING. 

For  this  gathering  in  San  Francisco  in 
August  next,  excursion  tickets  will  be 
sold  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Ry.  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles  for  I50  for  the  round  trip 
with  final  return  limit  September  30. 

The  "Chicago,  Milwaukee  &St.  Paul" 
railway  is  the  Short  Line  between  Chica- 
go and  Omaha.  Two  through  trains  daily 
in  each  direction  with  the  best  Sleeping 
Car  and  Dining  Car  Service,  and  all  regu- 
lar travelers  know  the  merits  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway's 
Short  Line  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

Time  tables,  maps  and  information 
furnished  on  application  to  Robt.  C.  Jones 
Michigan  Passenger  Agent,  32  Campus 
Martius,  Detroit  Mich. 


TRAIN   TOOK   ITS   OWN    PHOTOGRAPH. 

A  large,  handsome  engraving,  18  x  28 
inches,  has  been  made  of  "The  Burling- 
ton's Number  One"  while  going  at  60 
miles  an  hour  between  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver. It  is  the  best  picture  of  a  train  in 
motion  ever  taken,  and  "the  train  took 
the  picture  itself."  This  is  explained  in 
a  folder  which  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. Price  of  large  engraving,  20 
cents.  Postage  stamps  will  do.  Address 
P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  209  Adams  Street, 
Chicago. 

Imperial  Strain  of  Red 
Clo\er  Queens. 

All  queens  bred  from  imported  mothers, 
whose  progeny  have  been  tested  as  to  length  of 
tongue  and  honey  gathering.  They  are  as  gen- 
tle as  flies,  yet  not  as  dark  as  in  former  years. 
Queens  are  of  a  bronze  color — workers  rich 
yellow. 

All  queens  are  guaranteed  to  reach  their  des- 
tination in  good  condition;  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  ajacent  Islands  where  queens  can 
be  sent  by  mail. 

The  price  is  75  cts.  for  untested,  $1.50  for  tested. 

A.  D.  D.  WOOD  Lansing,  Mich. 

Michigan  Phone  786. 

I  also  deal  in  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Circulars 
free. 

— If  you  are  going  to — 

BUY  A  BUZZ -SAW, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Keview.  I'ehisa 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  bo  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  tne  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


Only  I50 

to 

California 
and  Back 

and 

i25to[)enver 

and  Return. 


First  class  round  trip,  open  to 

everybody;   $50  from  Chicago  to 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Via  the  Santa  Fe. 

Corresponding  rates  from  all 

points  east; 

On  account  of  Imperial  Council, 

Nobles  of  the  M5'stic  Shrine. 

On  sale  May  27  to  June  8. 

Tickets  good  for  return  in  60  days. 

Also  rate  of  $25  for  the  round  trip  from 

Chicago  to  Denver,  Colo.   ' 

On  account  of  the  National  Association 

of  Bee-keepers  in  September. 

Only  line  under  one  management 

all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  California. 

Only  line  for  both  Grand  Canyon  of 

Arizona  and  Yosemite. 

Only  line  to  California  with  Harvey 

ineal  service. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

F.  T.  HENDRY,    General  Agent  of  A. 
T.  &  S.  F.  R'y. 

151  Griswold  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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We  Want 

Every  reader  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Review  to  have  a  trial  read- 
ing of  the 

RocKy   /*\ouptzvin 

Bee    Journal. 

If  you  want  all  the  bee  news 
of  the  great  alfalfa  region,  or  if 
you  are  interested  in  the  co- 
operation and  organization  of 
bee-keepers,  you  should  sub- 
scribe for  it 

5p«ci2vl  Off^r— Send  us 
lo  cents  and  we  will  send  you 
the  Journal  three  months. 
Then,  if  you  don't  l^.ke  it,  stop 
it.   Address, 

RocKy  A\our7t2vin 

B^e  Journal 
Boulcl^r,  Colo. 


J  Czvr  Lozvclj 

4  of 

j  Hopey. 

'  I  Maniniouth    Honey    Associa- 

"f  tions,  and  the  value  of  different 

1  fields,    are     described     in    the 

1  Pacific  Bee  Jourpz^l. 

1.4  The     correspondences     of    this 

I  journal   are    the    producers    of 

""*  tons  of   honey.      It   also   gives 

iihI  Nevada,     Utah,      Washington, 

I  Oregon,  Arizona  and    Colorado. 

""f  Send  for  a  sample  copy. 

.4  Pacific  Bee  Jourpzvl, 

„,J  23  7  E.  4-th  St.  Los  Anjcles. 


Wn7  B2irr)ber, 

Of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory 
fully  equiped  with  the  latest 
machinery,  located  right  in  a 
pine  and  basswood  region,  and 
can  furnish  hives,  sections, 
frames,  separators,  shipping 
cases,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Making  his  own 
foundation  enables  him  to  sell 
very  close.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices  before  buying,  and 
see  how  you  may  save  money, 
time  and  freight.  Bee-keepers' 
supplies  of  all  kinds  kept  in 
stock.  12-99-t 


Dittrner's 
Foupd^tior? 

Retail— Wbol«52kIc— Jobbing. 

Having  increased  my  shop-room, 
put  in  power  and  a  new  set  of  ma- 
chines, I  am  now  producing  a  better 
article  than  ever,  with  unlimited  ca- 
pacity to  meet  orders.  I  use  a  process 
that  produces  every  essential  nec- 
essary to  make  it  the  best  and  most 
desirable  in  all  respects.  My  process 
and  automatic  machines  are  my  own 
inventions,  which  enable  me  to  sell 
foundation,  and  work  wax  into 
KouNDATiON  FOR  CASH  at  prices  that 
are  the  lowest.  I  make  a  specialty  of 
working  up  Wholesale  and  Jobbing 
Lots  of  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash. 
If  you  have  w  ax  by  the  loolbs.  or  ton, 
let  me  hear  from  you.  Catalog  giving 

Pull   Lin*   of  5uppli«s 

with  prices  and  samples,    free  upon 
application.    Beeswax  wanted. 

GUS  DITTA\ER, 

Augusta.,  Wisconsin, 
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Ousens  You  Should  Have. 

See  March  Review  for  particulars.  Italian 
queens.  Tested  $2.00  each;  Jio.oo  for  six;  $18,00 
for  one  dozen.  After  June  15th,  untested,  single 
queen,  Si. 00,  $5.50  for  six;  fio.oo  for  dozen. 
Postage  stamps  taken  for  fractions  of  a  dollar. 
Queens  are  duty  free  to  the  United  States. 
Address 

R.  F.  HOhTERMAN,  (Mgr.  Bee  Dept.) 
BOW  PARK  Co.,  Limited, 

Box  88  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Please  men  Hon  the  Review. 


M       SMOKEIRS.        24 

.      CATALOG    FREIE:. 

FARWEILL,       MICH. 


TRY  MY  STRAIN 

Of  honey  queens.  You  will  not 
be  disapointed.  Send  for  circular 
and  price.  J.  A.  MICHA^I, 

R.  D.  No.  6  Winchester,  Ind. 

Root's  Goods 

at  Root's  prices,  are  handled  by  D.  COOL.EY 
&  5fOf1f  Kendall,  Mich.  Catalog  free  Can  fur- 
nish A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


VICTOR'S 

Strain  of  Italians  Awarded  the  i/iploma  as  Being 
the  Best  Bees  at  the  Pan  American 

See  what  Mr.  Orel  L.  Hershiser,  Supt.  of  the  Apiariau  Dept.  says  of  them. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  August  30th,  1901. 

My  dear  Victor: — Queen  and  nucleus  arrived  safely  yesterday;  made  entrance  to 
nucleus  and  allowed  them  to  fly  yesterday  P.  M.  Transferred  them  to  Dovetailed  hive 
this  morning  without  smoke,  and  handled  them,  patting  them  on  the  back,  and  I 
never  saw  such  quiet  and  docile  bees.  If  their  working  qualities  are  as  superior  as 
their  handling,  I  am  prepared  to  S3.y  you  have  the  best  bees  I  ever  met;  which  would 
include  some  25  or  30  different  breeders  and  all  the  well  known  races. 

Yours  truly,  OREL  L.  HERSHISER. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  President  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' Association,  and 
judge  of  the  bee-exhibit  at  the  Pan  American,  says. 

Friend  Victor: — Yours  of  the  30th  ult  came  duly  to  hand.  Yes;  your  bees  were 
awarded  a  diploma,  which  was  the  highest  award  made  to  an  individual  exhibitor. 
I  don't  know  as  I  can  make  any  particular  statement  in  regard  to  your  bees,  except 
that  they  pleased  me  the  best  of  any  that  were  there. 

As  ever  yours,  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

I  am  still  booking  orders  for  queens  of  this  superior  strain,  at  catalogue  prices, 
for  spring  delivery.     First  come,  first  served.     Send  for  price  lists. 

W.  0.  Victor,  (sSLJ  Wharton,  Texas 
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PRINTING 
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I  have  the  best  job  press  there  is  made,  the  best 
of  inks  and  paper,  and  a  printer  that  knows  how  to 
nse  them.  In  proof  of  this,  I  wall  send  100  sheets 
of  the  best,  white  wove,  7-lb.,  Wawasa  note  paper, 
6x9  inches  in  size,  with  yonr  name,  bnsiness  and 
address  neatly  printed  at  the  top,  all  made  into  a 
pad  so  that  there  will  be  no  loose  sheets,  and  100 
extra  snperfine,  white  wove,  XXX,  high  cnt,  en- 
velopes, with  your  name,  business  and  address 
printed  in  the  upper,  left  hand  corner^  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  for  only  $1.25  !  The  Review  one  year  ^ 
and  this  lot  of  stationer}-  for  only  $2.00.  kQ/; 

Or  I  will  print  100  letter  heads,  Sji  x  11    inches       W 
in  size,  and  100  envelopes,  and  send  them  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  for  $1.50;   or  with    the    Review  one 
year  for  $2.25.  ^| 

Prices  on  larger  quantities,  of  either  size,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  fine,  office   stationery,   and 
shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  one    wish- 
ing work  done  in  two  or  more  colors,  or  tinted  sta-       ^p 
tioner}-  printed  in  some  harmonious  shade.  ^p 

If  3'ou  wish  bill  heads,  statements,  cards,  circu-  W 
lars,  catalogues,  etc.,  I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  yon,  and  give  prices.  Orders  will  be  greatly 
appreciated,  and  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  fill- 
ing them — in  sending  you  the  fresh,  clean,  beauti- 
fully printed  sheets. 


^1 


f 


w 


^«e\V.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Micli.€^« 


» 
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Advanced 


Bee  Culture 


Is  a  book  of  nearly  loo  pages  (the  size  of  the  Review)  that  I  wrote 
and  published  in  1891;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  gathered  the  infor- 
mation that  it  contains.  For  15  years  I  was  a  practical  bee-keeper, 
producing  tons  of  both  conib  and  extracted  honey;  rearing  and  selling 
thousands  of  queens,  reading  all  of  the  bee  books  and  journals,  attend- 
ing all  the  conventions  and  fairs,  visiting  bee-keepers,  etc.,  etc. 
Then  I  began  publishing  the  Review,  and,  for  several  )'ears,  each  issue 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  special  topic;  the  best  bee- 
keepers of  the  country  giving  their  views  and  experience.  Advanced 
Bee  Culture  is  really  the  summing  up  of  these  first  few  years  of 
special  topic  numbers  of  the  Review;  that  is,  from  a  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  views  of  the  most  progressive  men,  and  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  same  in  the  light  of  nn-  experience  as  a  bee- 
keeper, I  have  described  in  plain  and  simple  language  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  advanced  methods  of  managing  an  apiar)',  iox  profit, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  through  the  entire  year. 

A  new  and  revised  edition,  which  includes  the  improvements  of 
the  past  ten  years,  is  just  out;  and  is  as  handsome  a  little  t)ook  as  ever 
was  printed.  The  paper  is  heavy,  extra  machine  finished,  white 
book,  and  there  are  several  colored  plates  printed  on  heavy  enameled 
paper.  For  instance,  the  one  showing  a  comb  badly  affected  with 
foul  brood  is  printed  in  almost  the  exact  color  of  an  old  cimb.  The 
cover  is   enameled    azure,    printed  in  three  colors. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.  The  Review  for  one  year,  and  the  book 
for  only  I1.25. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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page:  Sc  lvon,  manufactu- 
reirs  of  and  deialeirs  in 
apiarian  supplieis,  n  f  w 
london,  wis.  writf  for 
our  frff,  nfw,  illustra- 
tfd  oat  a  log  sc  pr  i  of  list. 


National  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association. 

Objects  of  the  Association. 


To  promote  and   protect  the    interests  of  its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership,  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
\V.  7..  HfTCHiNsoN,  Flint,  Mich. 
President, 
o.   I.,.   Hershiser,  BrFF.\LO,  N.  Y. 

Vice  President 
Ur.  A.  B.  MASOX,  Toledo,  O. 

Secretary. 

EUGENE  SECOR,  Forest  City.  Iowa 
Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors. 


E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  O. 

R.   C.   AiKiN,   Loveland,  Colo. 

P.  H.  Elwood.  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
E   R.  Root,  Medina,  O. 
T.  G.  Newm.an,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  M.  DooLiTTLE,  Borodino,  N   Y. 
W.  F.  Marks,  ChapinvHlle,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Ha.mb.augh,  Escondido,  Cal. 
C.  1'.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  Ills. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ills 


Every  bee-keeper  knows  the   worth  of 

A  Good  Queep, 

knows  the  worth  of  a  xiitkI  strain  of  bees, 
also  knows  how  worthless  is  a  poor  queen 
and  inferior  bees.  Our  bees  rank  with 
the  first,  and  queens  stand  second  to  none. 
Choice,  tested,  Italian  queens,  fi.oo 
each.  Orders  filled  by  return  mail.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  j^uaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  J.  \V.  K.  SHAW  &  CO.. 
3-91-tf  Loreauville,  La. 

Please  mention  the  Review. 


Bee  -  Supplies 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusive  bee-supply  house  in  Ind. 


One  pound,  square,  flint  glass, 

HONEY   JARS 

with  patent,  air-tight  stoppers,  at  54.50  per  gross. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or  from  factory. 
Send  for  catalogue  to 

J.  H.  M  COOK,  62  Cortland  St ,  N.  Y.  City 

A  COOL  MILLION 

of  Snowy   Wisconsin     Sections,   and    10.000  Bee 
Hives,    readv    for   prompt   shipment.     Send    for 
catalogue— it's  free.     R.  H.  SCHMIDT  &  Co. 
Sheboj'gan,   Wis. 

I  am  advertising  for  B.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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A\ai7y  Irnprovenjept?  Tbis  Year. 


We  have  made  many  improvements  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplies. 
The  following  are  some  of  them  :  Our  hives  are  made  of  one  grade  better  lumber 
than  heretofore,  and  all  that  are  sent  out  under  our  new  prices  will  be  supplied 
with  separators  and  nails.  The  Telescopic  has  a  new  bottom  board  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hive  stand  and  bottom  board,  and  is  supplied  with  slatted,  tinned  separators. 
The  Higginsville  Smoker  is  much  improved,  larger  than  heretofore,  and  better  mate- 
rial is  used  all  through.  Our  Latest  Process  Foundation  has  no  equal,  and  our  highly 
polished  sections  are  superb  indeed.  Send  five  cents  for  sample  of  these  two  articles, 
and  be  convinced.  The  Daisy  Foundation  Fastener — well,  it  is  a  daisy  now,  sure 
enough,  with  a  pocket  to  catch  the  dripping  wax,  and  a  treadle  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  foot. 

Tb^    Heddoo   Hive. 

.\notlier  valuable  adjunct  to  our  manu- 
facture is  the  Heddon  Hive.  Wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  all  round 
hive  ever  put  upon  the  market;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Heddon  to  the  end 
thai  we  can  supply  these  hives;  and  the 
right  to  use  them  goes  with  the  hives. 

Hooey    Extractors. 

Our  Honey  Extractors  are  highly  orna- 
mental, better  manufactured;  and,  while 
the  castings  are  lighter,  they  are  more 
durable  than  heretofore,  as  they  are  made 
of  superior  material. 

Tb^  Prosfre^jiv^   B^^-K^^p^r. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  which  is  much  improved, 
being  brimful  of  good  things  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our  land, 
and  we  are  now  making  of  it  more  of  an  illustrated  journal  than  heretofore.  Price: 
only  50  cts.  per  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper.     Address 

Higginsville,  t\o. 
Ez^St  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


LEAHY  A\fg.  <30., 


i 


Listen  !  Take 

111}'    advice 

and  buy  your 

bee    supplies^ 

of    August 

Weiss;  he  has 

tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 

FOUHDATIOH 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition/ 
Working 'wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  o  f 
Sections— polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  WMISS, 
(rreenville,  Wisconsin 


If  the 

Is  mentioned  when  answering 
an  advertisement  in  its  columns 
a  favor  is  conferred  upon  botn 
the  publishei  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  former  by  rais- 
ing his  journal  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  advertiser:  and  it  en, 
ables  the  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  "  I  saw  your  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to  advertisers. 


^^^^^^^^ 


Bee -Keepers    i   Ho  pish-Bone 


Save  money  by  buying  hives, 
sections,  brood  frames,  extrac- 
tors, smokers  and  everything 
else  you  need  of  the 

W.  T.  Falconer  A\f5.  Go., 

J.\MKST()\VN,    N.  V. 

J-, Our  goods  are  guaranteed 
of  superior  quality  in  every  way. 
Send  for  our  large  illustrat- 
ed catalog  and  copy  of  The 
American  Bee-Keeper,  a  month- 
ly for  all  bee-keepers;  50c  a 
year,  (now  in  i2lh  year;  H.  E. 
Hill  editor.) 

W.  M.  Gerrish,  East  Noting- 
ham,  N.  H.,  carries  a  full  line 
of  our  goods  at  catalog  prices. 
Order  of  him  and  save    freight. 


Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  very  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  .so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    7uirc(i. 

Send  for  circular;  price  list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 

J.  vnr*  DEusErt, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 
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We  want 


to  sell  you  bee-keepers'  supplies, 
to    give    you    entire   satisfaction. 


For  these  reasons  we  deal  in  Root's  Goods,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
Our  specialties — Hives,  Sections  and  Comb  Foundation.  Cash  paid  for  beeswax. 

i-oi-tf  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Honey  Queens. 

Laws'  Improved  Golden  Queens,  Laws' 
Long-Tongued  Leather  Colored  Queens,  and 
Laws'  Holy  Land  Queens. 


I,aws'  Queens  are  the  standard  bred  queens  of 
America.  The  largest  honey  producers  use  them 
and  praise  then.  I,aws'  Queens  go  everywhere. 
He  can  furnish  you  a  queen  any  month  in  the 
year.  Five  apiaries.  Queens  bred  in  their  puri- 
ty. Single  queen,  Si-oo;  one  dozen,  $10.00. 
Fine  breeders,  the  very  best,  $3.00  each.  vSend 
for  price  list.    Address 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Texas. 
—  If  yon  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYRE  -   WRITER, 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has  an 
Odell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulare 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  tiiinking  of  buy- 
ing snch  a  machine. 


Honey  Queens  From  Texas. 

Untested  queens  from  these  races,  3-  and  5- 
banded  Italians,  Cyprians,  Albinos  and  Holy- 
lands;  bred  in  their  pi  rity  from  5  to  20  miles 
apart.  February  and  March,  $1.00  each,  or  $9  00 
per  do7,.  All  other  months,  75c  each;  $4.25  for 
six;  or  fS.oo  per  doz.  Tested  queens  from  $1.50 
to  I3.00  each.  Bree  'ers,  from  52,00  to  $10.00. 
each.  Nuclei  and  bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Willie  Atchley,  Beeville,  Tex. 


Please 


ntion   the  Reuieut. 


— If  you  intend  to — 

Build  a  Home 

You  will  save  time,  money  and  trouble  by  hav- 
ing a  competent  person  prepare  you  a  set  of 
plans  and  specifications.  I  make  the  planning 
of  homes  a  special  study,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  my  best  efforts.  Reduced  rates  for 
a  time.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
D.  W,  EVERSQN,  Archi.ect,  Brilliant,  Ohio. 


THE 

A,  /.  ROOT  CO.. 

10  VINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

BEE  -  SURRUES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to   save   you    freight. 

Plea?'^  mention  *he  Review, 

HEDDON  CASES^ 

I  have  over  100  of  the  Heddon,  old-style  section 
cases,  that  are  well-made  and  painted,  have  been 
well  cared  for,  and  are  practically  as  good  as  new 
that  I  offer  at  15  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 

SOAVETHliSG 
W.  Z. 
Never 
Did 
Before 

And  a  liberal  sample  of  what 
he  did  it  for  if  you'll  just  ask 
for  it. 

Testimony 

"They  have  helped  us  wonderfully." 
"They  are  good  and  we  must  have  them." 
"Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  them." 

Drop  me  a  card  right   now, 
while   you're    thinking    of    it, 
and  I'll  send  a   sample    really 
worth  money  to  you. 
W.  B.  House,  De  Tour,  A\ict), 
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Kvery  bee-keeper  who  has  had  experience 
with  several  strains  of  bees  knows  that  some  are 
far  superior  to  others — that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  bees,  just  as  there  are  scrub  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  poultry. 

l,et  me  give  my  own  experience:  Years  ago, 
while  living  at  Rogersville,  I  made  a  specialty  of 
rearing  queens  for  sale.  Before  engaging  in 
this  work,  I  bought  queens,  and  Italianized,  not 
onlj- my  own  bees,  but  all  within  three  miles  of 
my  apiary.  In  buying  those  queens  I  think  I 
patronized  nearly  every  breeder  in  the  United 
States;  and,  even  in  those  j-ears  of  inexperience, 
I  was  not  long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in 
the  different  strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from 
one  particular  breeder  produced  bees  that  de- 
lighted me  greatly.  They  were  just  plain,  dark, 
three-banded  Italians,  but,  as  workers,  I  have 
never  .seen  them  equaled.  They  seemed  posses- 
sed of  a  .steady,  quiet  determination  that  enabled 
them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  the  others. 
Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  Their 
honey  was  capped  with  a  snowy  whiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addition,  they 
were  hardy.  If  any  bees  came  through  the  win- 
ter, it  was  colonies  of  this  strain.  They  came  as 
near  being  ideal  bees  as  any  I  have  ever  posses- 
sed. All  this  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago; 
but,  several  times  since,  I  have  bought  queens 
of  this  breeder,  and  I  always  found  this  strain 
of  bees  pos.ses.sed  of  those  same  good  qualities — 
industry,  gentleness,  hardiness  and  a  disposition 
to  cap  their  honey  white.  I  frequently  corres- 
ponded with  this  breeder,  and  with  those  who 
had  bought  queens  of  him,  and,  finally,  I  became 
thoroughly  convineed  that  he  had  a  strain  of 
bees  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  stock. 
Whether  this  superiority  results  from  length  of 
tongue,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  the  past  year,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  no  bees  have  been  found  with  greater 
tongue-length. 

This  breeder  had  always  advortised  in  a  quiet, 
unassuming  .sort  of  way,  nothing  in  proportion 
to  what  the  quality  of  his  stock  would  have  war- 
ranted, when,  two  years  ago,  I  decided  that  I 
could  help  him,  and  Ix-nefit  my  readers,  at  a 
profit  to  mj'.self,  by  advertising  these  bees  in  a 
manner  befittingly  energetic.     I  put  the  price  at 


Ji. 50,  but  the  conditions  were  such  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  loss  to  fall  upon  a  purchaser. 
The  queens  sent  out  were  young  queens  just  be- 
ginning to  lay,  but  I  guaratiteed  safe  arrival, 
safe  introduction,  purity  of  mating,  and  satis- 
faction to  the  extent  that,  any  time  within  two 
years,  a  purchaser  could  return  the  queen  for 
any  cause  whatever,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
her,  and  his  money  would  be  refunded,  and  50 
cents  additional  sent  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 
I  have  sold  several  hundred  queens,  sending 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  return  the  money  in  just  one 
INSTANCE.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  no  other 
complaint  has  been  made,  for  there  have  been 
others,  but  in  the  other  ca.ses  purchasers  have 
verj'  kindly  allowed  me  to  send  other  queens 
in  place  of  those  that  did  not  pro\'e  satisfactory. 
Even  with  the  best  of  stock  and  management 
there  will  occasionally  be  a  poor  queen.  Possi- 
bly long  journeys  by  mail  have  some  bearing 
upon  this  part  of  the  question.  I,osses  in  ship- 
ment are  not  serious;  losses  in  introduction  are 
not  serious,  unless  it  is  during  the  dearth  be- 
tween the  summer  and  fall  honey-flows;  mis- 
mated  queens  are  not  worth  considering,  they 
don't  exceed  one  percent.;  but  all  of  these  losses 
have  cheerfully  been  made  good,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  good  in  the  future. 

As  to  testimonials,  regarding  thei""  superior- 
ity, I  could  fill  page  after  page  with  them.  I 
have  occasionally  published  a  few,  but  what  is 
theu.se?  Any  one  can  try  this  strain  without 
taking  a  particle  of  risk. 

From  the  very  first,  the  demand  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  opening  of  the 
.season  usually  finds  me  with  at  least  200  orders 
on  hand.  Any  one  wishing  to  try  one  of  these 
queens,  ought  to  order  it  .some  little  time  in 
advance,  as  orders  are  booked  and  filled  in  rota- 
tion. I  am  still  offering  them  at  the  same  price 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  before,  viz., 
$1.50  for  a  queen  alone,  fully  guaranteed  as 
above  stated,  or  a  queen  and  the  Review  for  one 
year  for  only  $2.00.  This  offer  is  open  to  either 
old  or  new  subscribers.  If  you  wish  to  try 
one  of  these  queens,  better  send  in  your  order 
together  with  a  subscription  to  the  Review — 
remember,   $2.00  pays  for  both. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,   Flint,  Michigan. 
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Buy  them  of  H.  G.  Q\iirin,  the  largest  qiieeii 
breeder  in  the  North.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
tell  us  our  stock  is  extra  tine;  Editor  Y.>rk  of 
the  A.  B.  J.,  says  he  has  good  reports  from  our 
-stock  from  time  to  lime:  while  J.  h  Gandy,  of 
Humboldt.  Neb.,  has  secured  over  400  pounds  of 
honey  (mostly  comb)  from  single  colonies  con- 
taining our  queens.  We  have  files  of  testimoni- 
als similar  to  the  above.  Our  .breeders  origin 
ated  from  the  highest  priced  long-tongued  red 
clover  queens  in  the  U    S. 

Fine  queens,  promptness  and  square  dealing, 
have  built  up  our  business,  which  was  establish- 
ed in  1888. 

Price  of  queens  after  July  ist.  Selected,  75  cts; 
six  for  S4. 00;  twelve  for  $7.00;  tested,  $1.00;  six 
for  I5.00;  iwelve  for  $9.00.  Selected  teste  ,  $150; 
six  for  fS.oo.  Extra  selected,  tested,  the  best 
that  money  c  u  buy,  $3.00 

We  guarantee  safe  arrival  to  anj'  State,  Conti- 
nental Island,  or  any  European  Country,  and 
can  fill  all  orders  promptly,  as  we  expect  to  keep 
three  to  five  hundred  queens  on  hand  ahead  of 
orders.  Special  price  on  50  or  100.  Circular 
free.     Address  all  orders  to 

OUIRIN  THE  QUEEN  BREEDER 

4-02-61  Parkertown,  Ohio. 

(Parkertown  is  a  P.  O.  Money  Order  office) 


Home-Made,  Foot-Power 
BUZZ-SRUl 


I  have  a  brother  in  an  adjoining  county  who 
has  made  and  sold  several  foot-power  buzz- .saws. 
He  has  one  now  that  he  would  like  to  sell.  He 
has  h  s  hives  made  for  this  .season,  and  would 
rather  have  the  money  than  the  saw— besides,  if 
he  sells  tliis  saw  now  he  can  have  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  making  another  next  winter.  The 
frame  is  of  hard  wood,  very  much  like  the  one 
illustrated  in  Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  It 
has  a  heavy  iron  balance  wheel,  besides  a  piilley 
for  the  be'lt.  The  mandrel  is  a  trifle  heavier 
than  the  S3. 50  mandrel  sold  by  A.  I  R<,ot.  There 
is  a  parallel  gauge  and  a  cut-off  gauge.  The 
table  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a 
screw.  The  whole  machine  is  very  substantial 
and  well  made  as  1  know  from  having  seen  it 
and  run  it  myself.  Although  it  has  been  in  use, 
for  making  his  own  hives,  some  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  strictly  as  good  as  new,  in  fact,  runs 
all  the  easier,  and  he  will  sell  it  for  only  $20.00. 
For  my  own  use  I  would  rather  have  it  than  a 
new  Barnes  that  costs  $,\s  00.  Yes,  and  there  is 
a  six-inch  emery  wheel,  that  cost  S2.00,  fcr 
sharpening  tools,  that  will  be  thrown  in.  If 
yon  wish  to  buy  this  saw,  send  the  order  and 
monev  to  me,  and  I'll  .see  that  the  saw  is  shipped 
at  once      W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,    Flint,    Mich. 


HDake  Your  Ovs/n  Hives. 


3ee  '^  Keepers 

Will  save  monc}'  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines    on  trial. 
Send  for    Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JNO.  BARNES  CO., 

384  Knby  St., 

Rockford,    Ills. 

7  -02  24t 
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A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$L00  A  YEAR. 

W.  Z,  HOTCHINSOK,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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AN  OUT-DOOR  BEE-GELLAR. 

PA'    T.    F.    BINGHAM. 

A  Gheaply  Built  but    Substantial   Bee   Gellar  that  Ans- 
wers every  Purpose  as  a  Winter  Repository. 


T  suppose  promises  never  outlaw,  hence, 
J-  I  am  expected  to  describe  my  cement 
cellar.  It  is  a  rectangular  excavation, 
twenty-one  feet  square  and  six  and  one- 
half  feet  deep,  on  level  ground.  The 
hottoni  is  four  feet  smaller  than  the  top. 
The  walls,  or  sides,  slope  about  two  feet 
on  either  of  the  four  sides.  The  taper  or 
slope  renders  it  possible  to  dig  a  hole  in 
our  sand  without  its  caving,  if  promptly 
secured.  Otherwise  the  sides  would  soon 
run  down  and  fill  the  excavation.  No 
stone  or  brick  are  used  in  its  construction. 
The  sides  are  Portland  cement  less  than 
an  inch  thick.  The  floor  is  an  inch  thick. 
Both  floor  and  sides  are  simply  plastered 
with  cement  put  on  with  a  trowel,  The 
cellar  is  now  three  years  old,  and  as  sound 
and  mouse-proof  as  ever. 

DETAir^  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  plates  on  which  the  roof  and  joists 
rest  are  two-inch  plank  one  foot  wide  laid 
flatwise  in  soft  cement  It  will  now  be 
apparent  that  this  excavation  is  complete 


and  mouse-proof  up  to  the  top  of  the  four 
plates  or  sills.  The  rafters  are  i6  feet 
long,  making  a  sharp  gable  roof  which  is 
made  of  inch  boards,  unplaned,  and  of 
two  thicknesses — or  wide  battens.  The 
boards  should  have  been  one  foot  wide, 
all  one  width,  and  laid  close  together. 
Such  a  roof  is  cheap,  and  will  last  a  long 
time — perhaps  ten  years  or  more. 

The  ceiling  over  the  cellar  is  of  unplan- 
ed inch  boards,  two  thicknesses,  and 
covered  with  dr}^  sawdust  three  inches 
deep. 

HOW  THE  CELLAR  IS  VENTILATED. 

Running  from  this  ceiling  up  through 
the  ridge  is  a  board  flue  or  ventilator,  17 
inches  square  and  16  feet  high.  This  has 
been  ample  during  all  cold  weather — but 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  warm  days  of  early 
soring,  and  I  have  put  in  two  the  size  and 
height  of  the  first  one.  Each  of  these 
flues  raise  their  air  from  between  two 
joists  having  lumber  nailed  to  their  un- 
der sides,  covering  a  space  of  four  feet. 
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This  leaves  two  aperatures  three  feet  long 
and  six  inches  wide — ample  for  the  flue — 
and  not  admitting  any   perceptible  light. 

HOW  SAWDUST  KEEPS    OUT  THE  FROST. 

Near  the  door  a  flight  of  stairs,  two 
feet  wide  at  the  lower  end  and  three  at 
the  top,  affords  means  for  descent.  Cov- 
ering this  stair-case  are  three  trap  doors, 
two  thicknesses  thick.  Two  of  them  open 
up  against  the  roof,  and  remain  open  in 
the  summer,  and  when  putting  in  the 
bees.  But  the  two  doors  do  not  cover  the 
stairway  when  closed.  These  two  doors 
are  covered  with  sawdust  the  same  as  the 
ceiling,  but  between  these  doors  is  a  nar- 
row one,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back  on 
the  sawdust  covered  ceiling.  This  door, 
furnishing  a  narrow  passage,  18  inches 
wide,  and  three  feet  long,  affords  an  easy 
entrance  in  winter  without  opening  the 
two  larger  doors.  I  used  this  door,  on 
on  very  hot  nights  in  spring,  as  an  extra 
ventilator.  But  the  extra  flues  I  have  put 
in  will,  I  hope,  render  extra  care  unnec- 
essary. 

I  have  wintered  over  100  colonies  in 
this  cellar.  It  will  hold  125  and  leave 
floor  space  sufficiently  ample  for  sweeping 
and  keeping  clean.  The  temperature  has 
never  been  down  to  freezing;  generally  it 
is  about  40°. 

Of  course,  the  cellar  is  absolutely  dark, 
and  free  from  air  currents  that  are  per- 
ceptible. 

The  lumber  does  not  swell;  the  hives 
remain  as  dry  as  when  put  in;  and  there 
is  no  musty  odor  in  the  air.  With  my 
added  ventilators,  I  can  put  my  bees 
in  the  cellar  in  November,  and  go  to  Cuba 
and  stay  until  April,  if  I  please,  and  come 
home  and  take  out  as  many  colonies  as 
were  put  in. 

SPRING  IS  THE  CRiTlCAIv  TIME. 

But  they  do  not  all  pass  the  winter 
equally  well — not  even  in  the  "perfect 
cellar."  At  least,  they  never  have.  None 
failed  entirely  last  winter,  but  eight  gave 
out  within  three  weeks  after  being  set  out. 
About  25  were  not  as  good  as  the  best, 
three  weeks  after  putting  out.    The  spring 


was  of  the  worst,  and  indifferent  colonies 
suffered  most.  They  had  no  honey  or 
food  to  live  on,  except  buckwheat  and 
fall  weed  honey.  The  coming  winter  I 
expect  to  have  the  cellar  remain  from  30° 
to  35°  all  winter,  and  not  run  up  to  50° 
in  the  hottest  days  of  March  and  April. 
This  hotter  period,  March  and  the  fore 
part  of  April,  is  the  the  most  destructive 
of  bees  in  a  cellar  as  well  as  when  out  of 
doors.  My  unparalleled  ventilation  will, 
I  hope,  modify  the  loss. 

IT  IS  THE  BEES  THAT    FURNISH 
THE    HEAT. 

It  is  well  known  that  bees  furnish  the 
heat  in  cellars  or  other  repositories.  The 
earth  is  never  above  35°,  and  a  room  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  must  be  more  than 
six  feet  deep  to  keep  it  above  freezing 
in  our  northern  winters.  Of  course,  nice- 
ly plastered  walls  are  of  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  on  which  the  plaster  is  put. 
So  this  kind  of  a  cellar  is  good  for  the 
earth  temperature,  and  if  the  bees  have  a 
temperature  above  that,  the  earth  would 
modify  the  extra  heat  much  more  than 
with  wooden  or  non-conducting  walls. 
While  it  is  true  that  bees  do  winter  in 
unvitalized  air,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  pro- 
portion as  they  use  little  air  that  that  little 
needs  to  be  as  good  as  the  best. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  I 
have  an  extra  or  special  bottom  board  to 
my  hives,  for  winter  only.  It  consists  of 
a  solid  one-half  inch  board  the  size  of  the 
bottom  of  my  hives,  with  a  2  x  2  inch 
square  piece  nailed  to  each  end,  on  which 
the  hive  rests.  This  gives  two  inches  of 
space,  open  front  and  rear,  for  the  bees  to 
drop  their  waste  into,  and  separates  them 
entirely  from  the  hives  above  and  below, 
and  uses  less  room  than  a  regular  project- 
ing bottom  board.  Space  is  of  value  in 
cellars. 

My  bees  were  so  quiet  and  cool  in  the 
warm  spring  days  that  I  had  them  taken 
out  of  the  cellar  at  noon,  rather  than  take 
the  risk  of  storms.  They  flew  at  once.  I 
used  two  days  for  putting  them  out. 

If  my  extra  flues  help  me  as  I  expect 
they  will,  the  bees  can  always  be  put  out 
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when  I  wish  them  to  fly,  and  thus  avoid 
night  work  and  risk  of  adverse  weather. 
I  wish  to  say  here  that  I  reduced  my 
bees  last  fall  from  180  colonies  to  101. 
They  were  sorted  out  and  united  so  as  to 
be  reasonably  equal  in  numbers,  with 
about  35  lbs.  of  hone^'  per  hive.  My 
largest  colonies  dwindled  the  least,  and 
used  about  the  same  amount  of  honey  as 
did  those  having  a  few  less  bees.  The 
net  consumption  of  honey,  in  the  almost 
five  months  of  confinment,  was  about  20 
lbs.  per  colony,  on  an  average.  They 
were  all  weighed  and  supplied  with  sealed 
honey  in  October,  and  re-weighed  again 
one  day  after  taken  out  in  april. 

PLENTY  OF  BEES  AND  FOOD  IS  THE 
PRIME   REQUISITE. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
amount  of  honey  bees  consume  in  winter, 
and  my  experiments  demonstrate  that  a 
few  bees  in  a  hive,  or  a  little  honey,  are 
neither  of  them  reasonably  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  be  relied  upon  for  safe  win- 
tering, in  doors  or  out.  More  bees  on 
hand  to  meet  the  natural  death  rate,  and 
honey  to  meet  unusual  conditions,  consti- 
tute the  most  valuable  means,  combined 
with  other  best  known  methods,  for  the 
safe  wintering  of  bees. 

And  it  is  well  right  here  to  remark  that 
their  safe  wintering  in  our  climate,  wheth- 
er North  or  South,  hinges  on  these.  Bees 
do  not  eat  more  honey  in  Michigan  than 
in  Tennesee  or  Missouri,  and  a  small  colo- 
ny with  a  little  honey  is  about  as  help- 
less in  one  State  as  in  the  other.  The 
short  period  of  confinment  in  the  South- 
ern States  favois  early  breeding,  but  the 
same  waste  by  natural  death,  and  the 
same  consumption  of  honey,  takes  place. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  large 
colony  to  die,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
honey,  in  order  to  have  enough  of  both 
left  in  the  spring. 


THE  CEI,I.AR  IS  NICE  TO   COOI,  DOWN  OB- 
STREPROUS  SWARMS   IN    SWARM- 
ING-TIME 
Now  let   me   describe   another   use   to 
which  this  cellar  may  be  put   in  summer. 
In  the  top  of  each    gable    end   is   a   wire 
screen,  three  feet    square,   covered   with 
tight  fitting  doors.     This  gable,  or   room 
above  the  cellar,  is  dark  unless  the  screen 
doors  are  opened,  or  the  entrance   doors, 
one  at  each  end  are  left  open.     I  find  this 
dark  cool  cellar  a  very  handy  thing  when 
a  lot  of  swarms  cluster.     It  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  run  in  a  hive  full   of   bees,  and 
take  it  to  the  cellar,    and   then   another, 
until  one  at  a  time,  all  are   hived   as   you 
desire,  except  that  you  are  not   sure   that 
all  have  queens.     In  the  cellar  they  soon 
show  which  are   queenless;  but,  as   they 
can't  fly   in   the   cool,    dark  place,    they 
accept  the  conditions,  and  give  you  ample 
time  to  go  down  with  a  lantern  and   sup- 
ply the  needed  queens,  and  restore  quiet. 
This  season  has  been,  with  me,  unusual 
for  swarming.     One  day  I  had   eleven  in 
my  cellar  at  onetime;  all  taken  within  an 
hour  from  one  decoy   bush.     Luckily  all 
except  three  of  the  hives  secured  queens. 
The  others   were  at   once   supplied,    and 
after  the  day's  hurry   was  over   all   were 
taken  out  and  located  as   desired;   all   as 
cool  and  happy  as  could  be.     The  eleven 
hives  contained  fifteen    prime    swarms. 
It  was  a  great  comfort  to  be  able  to  hive 
a  swarm  in  five  minutes,   take   it  into  the 
cellar  before  another  came  out  and  mixed 
in  with  it,  and  feel  that  they   could   stay 
in  the  cellar   as   well  as   not  until  their 
heat  was  over. 

W.  Z. — You  ought  to  see  those  trees 
and  hedges,  now  in  full  leaf. 

No  wonder  no  bees  go  to  the  woods  to 
alight.  Nothing  could  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  plunge  into  such  a  cedar  hedge  as 
the  one  on  the  north  side. 

FarweIvL,  Mich.,  July  26,  1902. 
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OUT-APIARIES  FOR  GOMB  HONEY. 

BY    W.    L.    PORTER. 

With  the  Right  kind  of  Management  they  make  Continu- 
ous Work  the  Whole  Year. 


Read  at  the  Denver  Convention. 


^QHE  out-apiary  is  the  invention  of  the 
T^  specialist,  i.  e.,  the  beekeeper  who 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  bee  culture,  de- 
pending upon  it  for  his  income.  In  a 
country  where  the  honey  producing  plants 
are  scattered,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  keep 
more  bees  than  one  locality  will  furnish 
flowers  for.  In  order  that  he  may  have  a 
full  crop  of  honey  he  seeks  a  new  and 
more  favorable  location. 

THINGS    TO    BE    CONSIDERED    IN    ESTAB- 
I^ISHING    AN    OUT-APIARY. 

In  an  out-apiarj-  three  things  must  be 
considered:  First,  the  location;  second, 
the  stock  of  bees;  and,  third,  the  method 
of  manipulation. 

In  seeking  a  location  it  is  important 
that  the  beekeeper  keep  in  mind  that, 
first,  there  nmst  be  an  abundance  of  honey 
producing  plants;  second,  his  location 
must  not  be  already  stocked  by  other  bee- 
keepers, and,  third,  a  favorable  place  to 
set  the  hives  mu.st  be  found.  The  land 
should  slope  gently  to  the  south,  with 
shade  on  the  north,  and  protection  from 
the  wind. 

After  a  suitable  location  has  been  found, 
it  should  be  stocked  with  bees  which  have 
been  bred  with  special  reference  to  hardi- 
ness, to  insure  good  wintering;  strong 
wing  power  for  long  flights  and  to  resist 
the  wind.  They  should  have  energy  and 
good  comb-building  qualities.  There 
should  be  colonies  enough  in  a  place  to 
make  work  for  a  whole  day  in  one  j'ard, 
for  the  beekeeper  and  his  assistants.  Say, 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  colonies.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
bee-    and    mouse-proof     building     large 


enough  to  hold  supplies  for  a  year's  crop 
of  honey  and  increase. 

In  winter  the  beekeeper  should  make 
visits  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  rob- 
bing of  weak  and  queenless  colonies;  es- 
pecially those  weak  or  dead  of  foul  brood. 
In  spring  the  out-yards  need  watching 
for  colonies  that  need  feeding,  and,  later, 
all  need  stimulative  feeding  that  they  may 
be  in  full  strength  for  the  honey  flow. 
Before  plants  or  trees  bloom,  wheat 
flour  may  be  fed  to  be  used  in  the  place 
of  pollen,  and  the  honey  in  the  hive  may 
be  uncapped  and  combs  of  honey  be  given. 

COKTROI,  OF  SWARMING. 

A  very  important  problem  which  pre- 
sents itself  is  the  control  of  swarming. 
Many  methods  are  used  by  different  bee- 
keepers. Some  make  a  practice  of  clip- 
ping the  queens'  wings,  and  allow  natural 
swarming.  Others  dequeen  the  hives. 
Whatever  methods  are  emploj-ed,  two 
things  may  be  profitably  considered: 
First,  that  shaded  colonies  having  plenty 
of  storage  room  are  less  apt  to  swarm  than 
those  under  opposite  conditions.  Second, 
that  a  stock  of  bees  may  be  carefully  bred 
which  is  not  predisposed  to  swarm. 

At  the  home  of  the  beekeeper  there 
should  be  a  commodious  workshop,  well- 
lighted  and  heated  for  winter  work. 
Here  all  hives  and  supers  should  be  pre- 
pared and  sections  filled  with  foundation. 
As  fast  as  these  are  ready  they  should  be 
moved  to  the  buildings  at  the  out-yards. 
Thus  every  thing  is  made  ready  for  the 
rush  of  the  season.  As  fast  as  the  honey 
is  finished  it  should  be  taken  off  the  hives 
and  stored  in  a  warm  dry   room.     There 
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tlie  sections  should  be  cleaned,  the  honey 
carefully  graded  and  crated.  The  earlier 
this  is  done  the  better  prepared  is  the 
beekeeper  to  meet  the  demand  for  early 
comb  honey  at  the  high  prices. 
OUT-APIARIES  MAKE  CONTINUOUS  WORK 
FOR  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR. 
Managing  out-apiaries  for  comb  honey 
is  not  rasy  work,  hut itis cofiitnuous work 
the  ivhole  year.  It  has  some  disadvan- 
tages over  having  all  one's  bees  at  a  home 
yard.  Much  valuable  time  is  lost  each 
day  on  the  road  to  and  from  a  yard.  But 
there  are  great  advantages.  In  one  local- 
ity, from  one  or  another  cause,  the  bees 
may  dwindle  badly,  or  the   flowers   may 


fail  there,  if  all  one's  bees  are  there,  a 
complete  loss  follows.  At  another  yard, 
perhaps  only  a  short  distance  away,  con- 
ditions may  differ  so  that  there  is  a  full 
crop,  and  some  profit  is  realized.  Differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  vary  so  that  in 
one  State  it  may  be  advisable  to  concen- 
trate one's  stock;  at  another  to  scatter  it 
widely.  Each  beekeeper  must  study  and 
adapt  himself  to  his  own  conditions  of 
environment.  There  is  one  principal 
which  applies  to  all  localities:  To  get 
good  results  in  comb  honey  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  have  all  hives  full  of  bees 
at  the  time  of  the  honey  flow. 

Denver,   Colo. 
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REPORTING  THE  HONEY  CROP. 

BY   G.    A.   HATCH. 

Why  and  When  the  Reports  Should  be  Made,    and 
Who  Should  do  the  Reporting. 


Read  at  the  Denver  Convention. 


GyT.\TISTICS  can  be  u.sed  for  two  pur- 
^  poses;  one  is  general  information  as  to  a 
business  or  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  ed- 
ucating the  public  and  thereby  increasing 
or  sh<nving  up  the  importance  of  the  call- 
ing or  business;  the  second  use  of  statiiitics 
is  for  commercial  purposes  only,  and  need 
not  be  as  elaborate  and  exhaustive  as  the 
former,  and,  therefore,  is  less  expensive 
to  obtain.  The  first  would  require  a  com- 
plete and  extensive  report  from  each  bee 
keeper  as  to  the  number  of  colonies  kept 
and  the  amount  of  honey  and  wax  pro- 
duced, while  for  the  second,  the  honey 
alone  would  be  sufTicient  to  furnish  all 
data  needed. 

when  statistics  should  be  COLLECTED. 
While  there  are  many  localities  that 
get  the  larger  part  of  their  surplus  in  dark 
or  amber  honey,  we  have  noticed  that 
while  this  later  or  fall  crop  of  dark  grades 
may  be  abundant,  it  cuts  only  a  small  fig- 
ure in  influencing  the  honey  market,    its 


price  being  graded  from  the  price  of  white 
honey  at  the  time,  but  if  white  grades  are 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  dark  is  sure 
to  feel  the  depressing  effect.  While  this 
ma}^  not  always  be  true,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, we  think  it  is,  and,  therefore,  as- 
sume it  as  a  fact. 

In  looking  over  the  field  from  Maine 
to  California  we  find  that  most,  if  not  all, 
the  white  honey  of  this  country  is  pro- 
duced during  June  and  July.  Therefore 
if  we  have  a  report  for  the  two  months, 
we  will  have  the  white  honey  crop  report. 
WHO  should  m.\ke  the  reports. 

Facts  are  what  are  wanted,  and  there  is 
no  one  who  can  furnish  these  facts  so  well 
as  the  bee  men  themselves,  and  where 
there  is  an  organization  it  should  be  done 
through  the  local  society  to  the  National, 
the  secretary  of  the  National  giving  out  a 
summary  each  month,  or  oftener,  to  all 
the  bee  papers,  showing  tons  product  this 
year  and   previous   years    at    that    date 
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This  need  not  be  a  report  from  every  bee 
keeper,  only  an  aggregate  of  the  crop  for 
a  certain  locality;  say  Colorado,  for  in- 
stance, 200  tons  for  June,  last  year's  crop 
175  tons;  Wisconsin  150  tons  for  June, 
last  year  200  tons.  This  kind  cf  report, 
stating  kind,  extracted  or  comb,  is  all 
the  buyer  or  seller  need  know;  and  we 
take  it  that  their  interests  are  mutual, 
about  knowing  facts  as  to  a  crop. 

To  know  that  the  crop  this  year  is  so 
many  tons  amounts  to  but  little,  when  it 
is  not  also  known  how  much  the  same 
territory  produced  last  and  previous  years. 
The  last  crop  might  have  been  100  and 
the  demand  120  tons,  consequently  good 
prices.  The  crop  this  year  might  be  130 
tons,  and  the  demand  the  same,  and  low 
prices  are  sure  to  follow  unless  a  new  use 
can  be  found  to  increase  the  demand.  As 
a  rule,  lowering  the  price  increases  the 
demand,  but  not  always.  Some  markets 
will  take  only  so  much,    no   matter  what 


the  price,  and  to  lower  prices  for   such  a 
market  is  only  to  lessen  profits. 

THE  EXPENSE. 

The  ones  benefited  ought  to,  in  justice, 
pay  the  expense,  but  that  perhaps  would 
be  hard  to  adjust,  so,  according  to  present 
light,  the  larger  or  National  Association 
should  pay  the  bill.  This  society  has 
most  of  the  larger  producers  as  members, 
and  they  could  report  for  small  producers 
and  other  large  producers  who  are  not 
members.  Three  postal  cards  sent  to 
each  reporter  would  cover  the  costs  ex- 
cept condensing  and  arranging.  To 
avoid  confusion  each  correspondent 
should  understand  what  territory  he  is  re- 
porting for,  and  not  do  as  the  editors  of 
one  of  our  bee  journals  does,  assign  a 
man  to  a  county,  even  if  it  is  as  large  as 
as  ordinary  State.  Brother  York  please 
note  this  last  item. 

Richland  Center,  Wis. 


FOUNDATION  IN   SECTIONS. 

BY    F.    GREINER. 

It  Greatly  Lessens  the  Friability  and  Desirability  of 
The  Gomb  Honey  Product. 


MR.  Hutchinson,  I  have  not  a  verv  large, 
but  a  very  fine  looking,  lot  of  comb 
honey.  As  to  its  looks,  there  is  no  fault 
to  find,  but,  after  all,  it  is  scarcely  fit  for 
culinary  use;  at  least,  not  for  the  epicure. 
This  fact  prompts  me  to  write  this  letter. 

THE      DELICIOUSNESS    OF    COMB     HONEY 
BUIIvT  WITHOUT  COMB  FOUNDATION. 

You  may  ask,  "Why  is  your  honey  not 
fit  for  use?  "  The  answer  is  very  short; 
"Comb-foundation  !  "  May  be  you  have 
never  eaten  any  real  comb  honey,  Mr. 
Editor,  such  as  was  entirely  built  by  bees 
in  a  comb  honey  super,  or  you  maj'  have 
forgotten  what  pleasurable  sensation  it 
affords  to  eat  it.  I  would  like  to  have 
you,  with  the  rest  of  our  esteemed  edit- 


ors, make  a  test,  if  you  deem  it  worth 
while,  or  if  you  have  the  least  idea  that 
it  might  be  advantageous  to  produce  comb 
honey'  that  is  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye 
but  also  satisfies  the  most  fastidious 
palate. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  views  on  the  question  of  comb 
foundation  being  used  in  comb  honey; 
but,  it  seems,  I  stand  alone  without  even 
a  second;  and  I  feel  that  I  must  speak 
again  and  again  till  I  am  heard. 

USE    OF    COMB     FOUNDATION    LIABLE    TO 
CAUSE  TROUBLE    BETWEEN    HUS- 
BAND  AND    WIFE. 

Between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
want  to  tell  you  that,  three  years   ago,    I 
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yielded  to  the  pressure  of  competition,  and 
filled  all  my  supers  or  sections  with  comb 
foundation,  usinj^  the  lightest  and  best 
article  obtainable,  and  I  have  continued 
the  use  of  it  for  the  past  three  seasons. 
It  has  enaV)led  me  to  produce  better  look- 
ing honey  than  heretofore,  but  the  quality 
of  the  product  has  suffered.  If  it  ever 
comes  to  a  break  between  myself  and  my 
good  wife,  it  will  be  on  account  of  this 
comb  foundation  in  my  comb  honey.  It 
will  therefore  be  policy  for  ine^  at  least, 
to  discontinue  using  the  stuff. 
BEE  KEEPERS  DON'T  SEEM  TO  CARE  IF 
THE  USE  OF  FOUNDATION  DOES 
INJURE    THE    HONEY. 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  arouse  the 
more  prominent  and  extensive  beekeepers 
of  the  land  to  the  fact  that  using  comb 
foundation  in  comb  honey  means,  injur- 
ing the  hone}'  market,  means  cutting  off 
the  consumption  of  honey;  if  I  could  in- 
spire them  to  make  it  a  point  to  produce 
a  gilt  edge  article  of  food  rather  than 
one  of  low  grade,  hardly  fit  for  human 
food,  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  Why  must  we  use 
comb  foundation  in  section  honey.'  Let 
the  prominent  men,  the  Doolittles  and 
the  Millers,  and  all  others  of  the  frater- 
nity explain. 

Say,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  not  buy  Dr. 
Miller's  honey,  with  his  full  sheets  of 
foundation  and  bottom  starters  even  at 
five  cents  off  per  pound,  and  sell  it  in 
ifir  /wine  market.  Such  honey  may  do 
for  half  civilized  people  with  uncultivated 
taste,  but  not  for  the  refined  people  of  the 
present  tinie.  Really  I  am  ashamed  to 
offer  such  honey  for  .sale. 
WAX  OFTEN    MADE    OF    FILTHY  COMBS. 

Of  course,  to  the  average  consumer,  the 
thought  does  not  occur  that  the  wax, 
from  which  the  foundation  was  made, 
may  have  come  from*  dirty,  mouMy,  old 
brood-combs,  perhajjs  with  decayed  lar- 
vie  in  it.  or  full  of  wax-moth  larvae,  and 
what  not.  It  may  even  have  come  from 
foul  broody  combs;  who  can  tell  ?  If  the 
consumer  had  this  information  it  is  doubt- 


ful whether  he  would  enjoy  eating  comb 
honey  built  on  foundation,  or  relish  chew- 
ing the  god. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN    COMB 
AND  WAX. 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Root  claims  that 
drone  comb  in  section  honey  contains 
more  wax  than  comb  foundation  section 
honey  (worker  comb).  I  am  not  going 
to  contradict  that  statement.  It  is  im- 
material /wzv  much  wax  comb  honey  con- 
tains. I  do  not  object  to  the  quantity  of 
the  wax  but  to  the  texture,  the  difference 
of  friability,  Vn^ feeling  it  creates  in  the 
mouth  of  the  eater. 

The  natural  product  disappears  in  our 
mouths  and  leaves  no  gob.  The  wax  of 
natural  comb  seems  brittle,  and  breaks 
up  between  our  teeth  into  infinitely  small 
fragments,  and  we  do  not  notice  it.  The 
difference  between  naturally  built  comb, 
and  such  as  has  artificial  foundation  as  a 
basis,  to  make  a  comparison,  is  some- 
what like  well  baked  bread  against  half- 
done  or  soggy  bread.  The  one  may  be 
chewed  up  and  sort  of  desolves,  the  other 
does  not  and  remains  gummy.  It  resists 
our  effort  to  be  properly  prepared  for  the 
stomach.  Both  are  made  of  the  the  same 
kind  of  flour. 

GENERAL  PUBLIC  DOES    NOT  KNOW  MUCH 

ABOUT  FOUNDATION,  BUT  IS  NOT 

PLEASED  WITH    THE  "GOB." 

The  honey  eater  who  is  not  informed 
on  the  subject  of  bee  keeping,  may  not  be 
aware  that  he  is  chewing  an  artificial  pro- 
duct when  battling  with  the  midrib;  but 
that  would  not  make  any  difference;  he 
will  find  the  gob  just  as  objectionable. 
It  will  destroy  his  desire  for  more. 

Gentleman,  in  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honev  let  us  make  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  produce  ripe  honey  only,  ripened 
by  the  bees  in  their  hive.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey  let  us  be  equally 
as  conscientious;  let  us  produce  an  article 
without  fault. 

The  use  of  comb  foundation  secures  us 
a  very  yqiform  article   of   hot\ey,    and   it 
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excludes  the  building  of  drone  comb.  I 
hold  that  at  the  present  time  this  uni- 
formity is  not  at  all  desirable.  The  use 
of  comb  foundation  may  not  in  a  small 
degree  be  to  blame  for  the  old  honey  can- 
ard bobbing  up  again  and  again.  If  we 
would  leave  out  the  artificial  rib  our  comb 
honey  will  show  an  irregular,  unsystem- 
atic mixture  of  worker  and  drone  comb. 
This  irregularity  ought  to  convince  every 
intelligent  person,  no  matter  how  little  he 


may  know  about  bees  and  honey,  that 
such  honey  cannot  possibly  be  made  by 
machinery. 

Summing  up,  I  might  saj^  that  this 
practice  of  using  full  sheets  of  foundation 
is  most  objectionable  and  cannot  be  con- 
demned in  too  strong  terms.  The  aim 
should  be  to  use  as  little  foundation  as 
possible;  not  any  if  we  could  get  along 
without  it.  What  saj'  j'ou  Mr.  Editor  ? 
Napi^ES,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14,  1902. 


WHOLESALING  EXTRACTED  HONEY 

BY   J.    F.    M'INTYRE. 

Capital  and  Organization   will    Enable  Producers  to 
Hold  their  Crops  for  Good  Prices. 

Read  at  the   Denver   Convention. 


TO  HE  statement  that  "to  him  that  hath 
J^  shall  be  given,"  etc.,  still  holds  good, 
only  it  should  be  made  plainer.  To  him 
that  hath  i/ioney,  shall  be  given  a  high 
price  for  his  produce;  and  from  him  that 
hath  not  money,  his  produce  shall  be 
taken  at  a  very  low  price,  is  the  saying, 
up-to-date. 

I  believe  that  this  law  is  just  as  inexor- 
able as  fate,  when  the  words  "at  whole- 
sale" govern  what  is  said.  A  poor  bee- 
keeper could  peddle  his  honey,  selling 
directly  to  consumers,  who  do  not  know 
his  weakness,  at  a  good  price,  but  the 
large  producer  cannot  do  this,  his  honey 
must  pass  through  several  hands  before 
reaching  the  consumer,  and  the  price  is 
governed  by  the  market. 

"aIvL  things  come  to  him  who  waits." 

It  is  said  "all  things  come  to  him  who 
can  wait."  Ah  !  There  is  the  rub.  How 
can  a  man  wait  who  has  hungry  mouths 
to  fill,  and  interest  gnawing  at  his  vitals  ? 

I  have  before  me  San  Francisco's  Prices 
Current,  of  July  4,  1902.  Under  honey, 
it  says,  "buyers  and  sellers  are  too  far 
apart  in  their  ideas  of  value  for  much 
trading."    Do  you  know  what  that  means  ? 


It  means  that  those  having  honey  to  sell 
now  in  California  can  waiL  If  there  was 
one  man  who  could  Jtol  wait,  the  buyers 
would  get  his  honey  at  the  present  low 
price. 

I  don't  know  a  single  neighbor  bee- 
keeper that  has  his  last  year's  honey  crop 
now  on  hand;  the}'  have  all  sold  at  a  low 
price  to  speculators.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  honey  has  reached  the  con- 
sumer; the  balance  is  in  the  hands  of 
strong  men  who  bought  it  at  a  low  price 
and  are  holding  for  a  high  price. 

DIFFICULTIES    IN    organizing     PRODUC- 
ERS WHO  ARE  POOR. 

At  our  conventions  the  question  is  often 
asked,  "what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
small  producer  who  is  too  weak  to  hold 
his  honey,  and  breaks  the  market  ?  I  al- 
ways look  at  the  questioner  to  see  if  he 
wants  to  kill  the  the  small  producer,  let 
the  speculator  eat  him  up,  or  organize 
him.  The  question  has  never  been  ans- 
wered to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one 
present,  but  nearly  all  seem  to  feel  as  it 
the  man  had  done  wrong  by  selling  so 
cheap. 

The  big  hearted  man,  with  the  love  of 
humanity  thrilling  his  breast,  gets  up  and 
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saj's:  "we  really  must  organize  these  poor 
fellows  so  they  will  be  able  to  hold  their 
honey  for  a  better  price."  The  stoic  gets 
up  and  asks  "how  much  longer  100  of 
them  would  hold  out  than  one,  if  they 
were  all  in  the  same  fix,  and  must  have 
)nouty  f"  The  dealers  would  laugh  at 
such  a  weak  corner  on  honey  as  that,  and 
wait  a  very  short  time  until  it  went  to 
pieces.  The  "Bulls"  must  have  real 
^//'dV/^///;  l)ellowing  and  pawing  the  dust 
does  not  scare  the  "Bears"  very  much, 
so  the  organization  fails  to  make  its  cor- 
ner effective,  the  officers  are  blamed,  and 
things  are  in  worse  shape  than  they  were 
before. 

THK  CITRIS  FRUIT  EXCHANGE   CAN  HELP 
THE    BEE   KEEPER. 

Is  there  no  hope  then  for  the  man  who 
is  too  weak  to  hold  his  crop  ?  Yes,  there 
is  still  hope.  The  Citrus  fruit  growers 
have  done  much  to  solve  the  problem. 
Their  product  was  perishable  and 
could  not  be  held,  no  matter  how 
much  money  they  had.  Their  business 
got  into  such  bad  shape  that  they  were 
securing  expense  bills  instead  of  returns 
for  carloads  of  oranges  shipped  East. 
They  had  to  do  something  or  quit  the  bus- 
iness, and  they  did  it.     They  organized  to 


sell  their  fruit  and  get  honest  returns. 
They  placed  agents,  under  bonds,  in  every 
large  city  in  the  United  States.  These 
agents  kept  the  head  office  in  L,os  Angeles 
posted.  Eleven  million  dollars  worth  is 
now  consigned  to  these  agents  anually, 
and  honest  returns  are  made  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  the  acreage  of  citrus  fruit  has 
doubled,  instead  of  declining. 

This  organization,  known  as  the  South- 
ern California  Fruit  Exchange,  has  be- 
come so  successful  that  the  members  have 
all  became  co-operative  cranks,  and  now 
propose  to  give  other  producers  who  are 
too  weak  to  maintain  agencies  of  their 
own,  the  benefit  of  their  agencies  to  sell 
their  products. 

The  weak  bee  keepers  in  this  "neck  of 
the  woods"  may  now  organize  and  mar- 
ket their  honey  at  any  time  of  the  year 
through  these  agencies.  The  producers 
are  finding  out  that  the  consumers  are 
paying  a  good  price  for  all  the  honey  they 
use.  The  speculator  who  is  always  a 
"Bear"  to  the  producer  and  a  "Bull"  to 
the  consumer,  has  overreached  himself, 
and  the  bee  keepers  now  have  an  avenue 
through  which  they  may  market  their 
honey  without  letting  it  pass  through 
his  hands. 

SespE,  Calif. 


*»*»»»  »Fu'»»^««^fc»»^»»»^»»»»^»ii.r»^u»k^«»*»»^*^*»^t»»rit»».»v«u»u»^^u"*^»^^^^» 


Ik  the  World  doesn't   suit   you  it   is 
ten  to  one  that  you  don't  suit  the    world. 


»»*^«»^««^«* 


T.\i,K,  attempts  to  do  something,  are 
all  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  it  is  the 
man  that  Joes  things  that  we  all  admire. 


»^»»»»%*B^li* 


The  Badges  at  the  Denver  convention 
were  appropriately  decorated  with  a  cut 
of  the  beautiful  cleume,  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Honey  Plant. 


A  Recess,  even  if  only  a  short  one, 
ought  to  be  taken  occasionally,  during 
the  sessions  of  a  convention.  For  three 
hours  at  a  stretch  is  too  long  to  hold  a 
session.  The  members  become  tired  and 
restless. 


*»ji-^*«rf«««u» 


Yellow  Sweet  Clover  is  attracting 
much  attention  in  Colorado.  It  blossoms 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  white 
variety,  and  then  starts  out  with  a  fresh 
bloom  along  the  old  stalks  after  it  is,  to 
all  appearance,  through  blooming. 
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Officers  elected  at  the  Denver  con- 
vention are  as  follows:  President,  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich.;  Vice  President, 
Jas.  U.  Harris,  Grand  Junction  Colo.; 
Secretary,  Geo.  W.  York,    Chicago,    Ills. 


»-««-»rf«^^*nirn 


A  Copy  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Horticullure  of  Colorado,  for  1901,  con- 
tains a  report  of  the  convention  of  Colo- 
rado State  Bee  Keepers'  Association  held 
last  November  in  Denver,  and  the  Colo- 
rado Honey  Producers'  Association,  1440 
Market  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  will  send  a 
copy  simply  for  the  bare  cost  of  postage 
— 14  cents. 


■•'^*^ir«^«,«^<^ 


The  Flavor  and  Grain  of  extracted 
honey  is  greatly  improved  by  waiting  un- 
til the  honey  begins  to  granulate,  then 
stir  it  up  and  draw  it  off  into  retail  pack- 
ages. Just  why  this  is  so  may  be  hard  to 
explain,  but  it  might  be  illustrated  to 
those  who  have  manufactured  maple  sug- 
ar, by  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  more  the  sugar  is  stirred  as  it  is 
cooling  the  finer  will  be  the  grain  and 
flavor. 


li^^t»1i,»U»ll^V» 


M.  H.  Hunt  and  wife  of  Bell  Branch, 
Mich.,  have  always  followed  the  pleasant 
custom  of  taking  a  short  pleasure  trip, 
each  year,  upon  the  anniversary  of  their 
wedding  day;  and  recently,  upon  the  31st 
anniversar3'  the}'  visited  the  home  of  the 
Review.  By  the  way,  it  has  never  storm- 
ed upon  any  one  of  their  31  anniversary 
days. 

Mr.  Hunt  reports  a  good  trade  in  sup- 
plies this  year — ihe  best  he  ever  had,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  poor  season. 


»»ii*»ji»»^F^» 


Late  Feeding  of  bees  may  be  accom- 
plished by  having  the  syrup  thick,  and 
feeding  just  as  hot  as  possible;  as  hot  as 
it  can  be  used  and  not  burn  the  bees. 
Putting  the  hot  syrup  under  the  hive  the 


heat  will  arise  and  arouse  the  bees,  even 
when  they  are  closely  clustered,  and 
would  not  leave  the  cluster  to  go  into  a 
feeder  on  top  of  the  hive.  By  feeding  the 
syrup  hot,  it  can  be  fed  thick,  as  thick  as 
ripened  honey.  The  addition  of  a  little 
honey  to  sugar  syrup  will  prevent  granu- 
lation. 


■T«^»«^^^rf1W» 


R.  C.  AiKiN,  in  his  essay  at  Denver  on 
the  putting  up  of  extracted  honey  for  the 
retail  trade  said  that  a  fancy  article  might 
be  put  up  in  glass  for  selling  to  the  weal- 
thy people,  but  for  the  great  middle  class 
it  must  be  put  up  in  ti  n  pails  or  paper  bags. 


»^»»^F^»li»U" 


At  Dr.  G.\ndy's  is  where  the  editor 
of  the  Review  has  recently  spent  three 
days,  travelling  about  taking  views  with 
his  camera  and  his  eyes.  Upon  all  of 
these  trips  he  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Gandy  and  Mr.  E.  Whitcomb  of  Friend, 
Nebraska.  On  the  last  day'  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Root's  company. 
The  next  issue  of  the  Review  will  be  a 
"Gandy  special"  with  illustrations,  and 
\.\i&  exact  truth,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
learned  in  three  davs  of  observation. 


«-«*««^jr«j^ir^ 


Alfalfa  cut  when  it  just  comes  into 
bloom  furnishes  the  most  protein,  ac- 
according  to  the  chemists.  The  first  cut- 
ting is  more  hard  and  woody  than  the 
second,  and  the  second  more  so  than  the 
third.  Stock  will  eat  more  of  the  late 
cuttings.  One  man  at  the  Denver  meet- 
ing said  that  for  feeding  for  beef  the  ear- 
ly cuttings  are  best.  Mr.  Gill  said  that 
his  horses  stood  it  better  to  work  when 
fed  on  alfalfa  that  was  cut  when  in  full 
bloom. 


■■>r»^^FU»»^^t» 


Tin  for  covers  is  somewhat  expensive, 
but  out  in  Nebraska  they  have  a  way  of 
getting  it  that  costs  only  a  little  time. 
They  gather  up  a  wagon  load  of  tin  cans, 
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throw  them  on  a  big  fire  built  out  of  doors 
and  the  ends  drop  out,  and  leave  the  sides 
all  in  one  piece,  but  unsoldered  at  the 
joint.  These  pieces  of  tin  are  straighten- 
ed out  and  tacked  on  the  cover  the  same 
as  so  many  shingles.  They  make  a  water 
tight  roof,  and  the  man  who  has  more 
time  than  mone3-  ma}'  find  it  worth  while 
to  try  this  plan, 


*»^**^*^«*rf^ 


Overstocking  is  a  difficult  subject  to 
solve.  To  know  when  a  locality  is  over- 
stocked is  the  main  point.  A  man  can 
not  decide  for  himself  when  he  owns  all 
ot  the  bees  in  his  locality,  but  when  some 
other  man  propose  to  move  in  more  bees, 
the  first  comer  often  feels  quite  sure  that 
the  locality  is  overstocked.  The  State 
Colorado  Bee  Keepers'  Association  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  three  to  examine 
into  the  merits  of  eacn  disputed  case,  and 
say  whether  the  new  comer  ought  to  come 
in.  Of  course,  such  a  committee  would 
have  no  authority — it  could  simply  pass 
an  opinion. 


li^^fmniru/'*^ 


A  Big  Undertakig  is  what  some  of 
us  think  it  is  to  step  into  a  parlor  car  and 
ride  1,000  or  more  miles  to  attend  a  bee 
convention,  but  there  was  one  man  from 
Utah  who  rode  120  miles  in  a  wagon,  and 
another  from  the  same  State  who  rode 
40  miles  on  horse  back,  that  they  might 
then  take  the  cars  and  ride  several  hundred 
miles,  and  meet  with  us  at  Denver.  One 
of  these  men  this  year  produced  90,000 
pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  hauled  those  120  miles,  by 
wagon,  before  it  can  loaded  on  the   cars. 


*^«^rf*rf«<«*< 


Colorado  bee  keepers  did  themselves 
proud  in  their  entertainment  of  the  Na- 
tional .Association.  Nothing  was  left 
undone. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though  secretary 
Working  had  done  nothing  else  this  sum- 
mer except  to  work  for  the  success  of 
this  meeting,  and  that  he  not  only  work- 


ed himself  but  "worked"  about  every  one 
else  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  I 
am  satisfied  that  all  who  attended,  carried 
home  pleasant  and   profitable   memories. 


*mjr«^«^*«^«^^ 


The  Exhibition  of  honey,  hives  and 
implements  at  the  Denver  convention  at- 
tracted much  attention,  but  I  have  one 
suggestion  for  the  managers  of  future  ex- 
hibitions— don't  put  them  in  the  same 
room  with  the  convention.  It  divides  the 
attention  and  groups  will  persist  in  gather- 
ing about  the  exhibition,  and  talking 
even    when    the  convention  is  in  session. 


U»U»^^1i»»'U» 


Bees  in  Color.\do  is  a  delightful  sou- 
venir of  the  Denver  convention.  It  is  a 
48-page  book  gotten  ut)  in  a  beautiful  way. 
It  is  printed  upon  heavy  enameled  paper, 
and  illustrated  by  half  tone  cuts  of  the 
officers, .  leading  bee  keepers  of  Colorado, 
and  of  their  apiaries.  Then  there  are 
scraps  of  history  of  Colorado  apiculture, 
and  statistics  showing  its  magnitude. 
The  grading  rules  of  the  Colorado  State 
Bee  Keepers'  Association  are  given,  ac- 
companied by  half  tone  cuts  illustrating 
those  rules.  In  short  it  contains  a  choice 
lot  of  tid  bits  that  must  be  seen  and  read 
to  be  appreciated.  If  the  reader  was  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  be  present  at  the 
late  Denver  convention,  he  might  get  a 
crumb  of  comfort  by  sending  10  cents  to 
D.  W.  Working,  box  432,  Denver,  Colo., 
for  this  little  souvenir. 


«n*^««jr«^»«^ 


Quarter-Pound  Sections  were  an  at- 
tractive and  a  novel  feature  of  the  Den- 
ver banquet.  I  say  quarter-pound  be- 
cause they  were  only  two  inches  .square, 
one-fourth  size,  but  Mr.  J.  U.  Harris,  the 
only  man  with  sufficient  persuasive  power 
to  induce  the  bees  to  accept  sections  of 
this  size,  told  me  that  the  bees  were  so 
put  out  because  of  the  small  size  that 
they  really  put  in  only  two  ounces  of 
honey.  Years  ago,  when  the  half-pound 
sections  were  being  discussed,  Mr.    E.   J. 
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Oatman,  then  a  prominent  bee  keeper  of 
Dundee,  Ills.,  who  had  experimented 
with  sections  of  different  sizes,  when  ask- 
ed about  how  small  he  thought  sections 
might  be  made,  and  yet  have  the  bees 
fill  them  to  advantage,  replied:  "About 
the  size  of  a  thimble,"  thus  indicating 
that  he  thought  size  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  experience  of  the  Colorado 
people  is  decidedly  the  opposite.  To 
show  the  thoroughness  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Colorado  people  prepared 
for  this  occasion,  I  may  say  that  these 
small  sections  were  given  out  to  several 
bee  keepers  in  the  spring,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  Mr.  Harris,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  the  only  man  who  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  bees  to  occupy  them;  and  he  ac- 
complished this  by  crowding,  b)'  giving 
only  one  case  of  the  little  sections,  when 
other  colonies  had  two  cases  of  the  ordin- 
ary sections.  With  sections  of  this  size, 
only  about  half  as  much  honey  was  se- 
cured as  in  sections  of  the  pound  size. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  we  bee  keep- 
ers better  not  try  to  use  smaller  sections 
than  we  are  now  using.  The  pound  sec- 
tion has  become  the  recognized  standard. 
Let  us  keep  it  that  size  unless  there  should 
arise  some  better  reason  than  we  now 
have  for  making  a  change. 


^n^n.^<^^^^*jC 


The  Banquet  tendered  the  National 
Association  by  the  Colorado  bee  keepers 
was  certainly  a  "feast  of  wit  and  a  flow 
of  reason."  Newspaper  reporters  some- 
times see  things  through  rose  colored 
glasses,  but  the  representative  of  the  Den- 
ver Post,  in  giving  a  description  of  the 
banquet,  told  of  nothing  that  could  not 
have  been  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
Here  is  what  he  said: 

No  more  representative  body  of  busi- 
ness men  and  business  women  ever  stretch- 
ed their  legs  under  the  table  of  mine  host 
Hodge's  inn  than  assembled  at  the  Wind- 
sor last  night  and  banqueted,  toasted  and 
roasted  each  other.  It  was  the  final  blare 
of  the  trumpets,  the  last  round  up  of  the 
State  and  National  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tions before  departing  for  their  respective 


homes,  and  it  was  a  truly  happy  occasion. 
The  banquet  was  a  last  loving  cup  from 
the  hands  of  the  State  Association  to  the 
National  body. 

There  were  covers  for  200  guests  and 
none  were  absent.  Toastmaster  D.  W. 
Working  was  both  happy  and  spontaneous 
and  that  soon  put  all  the  others  in  the 
same  humor.  There  was  not  a  dull  mo- 
ment from  start  to  finish. 

Let  me  give  a  sample  of  Mr.  Working's 
work  as  toast  master:  "Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  in  mind  a  gentleman  as 
slim  as  a  capital  letter  I.  He  came  from 
the  East  to  attend  the  convention.  Since 
being  here  he  has  feasted  upon  our  beau- 
tiful mountain  .scenery,  and  filled  up  with 
our  pure,  delicious,  invigorating  air. 
Witness  the  change  that  it  has  made  in 
him  in  even  these  few  days.  Mr.  O.  L. 
Hershiser,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  stand  up 
and  prove  the  truth  of  my  statements." 
All  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  admiring 
the  solid  and  substantial  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Hershiser  is  made  up,  can  easily  im- 
agine the  clapping  of  hands  that  followed 
as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  Cheer  after  cheer 
rent  the  air  at  this  substantial  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  Colorado's  wonderful 
mountain  air  and  scenery. 

But  Mr.  Hershiser  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  said:  "When  I  was  a 
boy  I  remember  seeing  in  a  book  a  series 
of  pictures  entitled  'seven  views  of  Den- 
ver. '  The  first  was  one  log  house.  The 
second  was  two  log  houses.  The  third 
was  three,  and  so  on  to  the  seventh, 
which  was  seven  log  houses.  Look  upon 
Denver  now,  with  her  brown  stone  pal- 
aces, and  tell  me  if  it  is  men  alone  that 
thrive  so  wonderfully  upon  mountain 
air  and  scenery?" 

Organization  is  to  be  the  key  note 
of  the  next  great  step  in  apiculture,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  discussion  that  follow- 
ed the  reading  of  the  President's  address, 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Mclntyre,  and  Dr.  Mill- 
er's address  on  the  most  hopeful  field  of 
labor  for  the  National  Association.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
and  make    recommendations    regarding 
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the  forming  of  a  National  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Association  that  shall  be  lo  the 
whole  country  what  the  Colorado  Honey 
Producers'  Association  is  to  Colorado. 
The  coniniittee  consists  of  F.  E.  Brown 
of  Hanford,  Calif.;  Herman  Rauchfuss  of 
Denver,  Colo.;  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  of  Flint, 
Mich.;  Dr.  .\.  B.  Mason  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 
and  O.  L.  Hershiser  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
This  connnittee  held  one  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  the  banquet,  and  elected  Mr. 
Brown  as  Secretar}-.  yir.  Brown  will  for- 
mulate a  plan  and  submit  it  to  the  others 
for  their  criticisms.  Mr.  Brown  is  right 
on  the  ground  where  the  citrus  fruit 
growers,  and  the  raisin  growers  of  Calif- 
ornia, saved  their  industries  by  organiza- 
tion. The  condition  of  affairs  was  such 
that  one  of  two  things  had  to  be  done, 
either  abandon  the  industry  or  organize. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  vines  were  pulled 
up,  as  there  was  absolutely  no  profit  left 
in  raisin  growing.  Organization  saved 
the  day.  All  fruit  is  now  marketed 
through  the  exchange.  No  fruit  can  be 
bought  except  through  the  exchange. 
The  directors  meet  and  decide  upon  prices. 
Raisins  shall  be  sold  for  so  much  this 
month,  '4  of  a  cent  more  next  month,  X 
more  the  next,  and  so  on.  In  this  man- 
ner the  association  can  protect  buyers. 
A  buyer  can  buy  a  carload  with  the  guar- 
antee of  the  association  that  the  price  will 
be  '4  of  a  cent  higher  next  month.  Be- 
fore the  organization  of  this  association, 
buyers  were  often  afraid  to  buy,  unle.ss  at 
a  ridiculously  low  figure,  as  they  didn't 
know  where  the  price  might  be  next 
month.  Now,  instead  of  doubts  and  low 
prices,  there  are  confidence  and  good 
prices,  and  all  the  result  of  organization. 
The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Associa- 
tion practically  controls  the  output  of 
Colorado.  Suppose  there  was  a  simular 
organization  in  California  that  controlled 
the  output  of  that  State,  then  another  or- 
ganization in  New  York,  another  in  Tex- 
as, and  so  on,  and  all  of  these  local  organ- 
izations, or  branches  could  work  in  har- 
mony with  each  other  through  the  over- 
sight of  a   central   ollice,    the   profits   of 


honey  production  would  go  ahead  with 
great  leaps  and  bounds,  as  bee  keepers 
would  be  no  longer  competeing  one  with 
another  in  the  sale  of  their  products. 

It  is  a  gigantic  enterprise,  but  I  have 
full  faith  that  it  will  yet  come  to  pass. 
These  things  are  sometimes  slow  in  being 
brought  about,  unless  the  times  are  ripe. 
Colorado  bee  keepers  worked  eight  years 
before  they  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
their  Honey  Producers'  Association  into 
actual  successful,  working  order.  If,  in 
eight  years,  we  can  have  a  National  Asso- 
ciation that  will  do  for  the  the  whole 
country  what  the  Colorado  Association 
does  for  Colorado,  it  will  be  eight  years 
well  spent. 

The  machinery  that  we  already  possess, 
that  is,  the  National  Bee  Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  a  great  help  in  working 
out  this  new  problem. 

SHADE  AND  LOCALITY. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  when  I  was 
taking  a  trip  through  Wisconsin  three  or 
four  years  ago,  one  of  the  Wilson  Bros, 
told  me  that  colonies  standing  in  the 
shade  stored  more  honey  than  those  in 
the  open.  While  on  my  recent  Western 
trip  Mr.  E.  Whitcomb  told  me  that  his 
experience  was  exactly  the  opposite.  He 
related  one  quite  convincing  statement. 
At  their  State  fair,  premiums  are  offered 
for  the  colonies  that  stored  the  most  honey 
during  the  two  weeks  previous  to  the  fair. 
The  colonies  are  brought  in  at  the  proper 
time,  weighed,  the  hives  sealed,  and  then 
set  into  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  of  wire  cloth.  Upon  one  side 
of  this  is  a  high  board  fence.  Some  of 
the  exhibitors  placed  their  colonies  next 
this  high  fence,  that  they  might  be  in  the 
shade.  Others  left  their  colonies  in  the 
open.  Now  comes  the  important  point: 
xVo  colony  standing  in  the  shade  ever  se- 
cured the  premium.  Mr.  Whitcomb  put 
a  colony  under  a  small  tree  in  his  yard. 
As  the  tree  grew  in  size,  and  cast  more 
shade,  the  yield  from  this  colony  decreas- 
ed. When  placed  out  in  the  open,  the 
yield  again  came  up  to  the  average. 
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Now  for  the  explanation  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska 
regarding  this  matter.  The  honey  flow 
in  Wisconsin  conies  in  July  when  the 
nights  are  hot,  and  the  hives  and  their 
contents  do  not  "cool  off"  during  the 
night.  In  Nebraska  the  nights  are  cool, 
and  if  a  hive  is  in  a  dense  shade,  it  is  late 
in  the  morning  before  the  bees  become 
warmed  up  enough  to  fly  freely,  and  bj' 
this  time  much  ot  the  nectar  has  evapora- 
ted. If  the  hive  stands  in  the  sun,  with 
its  entrance  turned  toward  the  East,  the 
morning  sun  gets  the  bees  out  to  work  as 
soon  as  it  is  warm  enough  for  them  to  fly. 

A  shade  board  is  the  kind  of  shade 
that  Mr.  Whitcomb  prefers,  as  that  allows 
the  sun  to  strike  the  hive  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  but  shields  it  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day, 

THE    USE    OF    COMB    FOUNDATION  IN 
COMB    HONEY, 

The  subject  brought  up  in  this  issue  by 
Mr.  Greiner  is  not  entirely  new.  It  has 
been  discussed  before,  3'et  bee  keepers 
keep  right  on  using  foundation  in 
their  sections.  I  presume  that  the}-  will 
keep  right  on  doing  so;  however,  there 
is  no  harm  in  talking  the  matter  over 
once  more. 

I  agree  entirely  with  friend  Greiner 
that  comb  honey  stored  in  naturally  built 
comb  is  far  more  toothsome  than  that 
built  from  foundation.  It  is  friable  and 
brittle,  and  breaks  up  in  the  mouth.  For 
my  own  eating  I  would  willingly  paj-  five 
cents  more  a  pound  for  comb  honey  built 
without  foundation.  A  year  or  two  ago 
I  bought  some  honey  stored  in  naturally 
built  comb.  As  well  acquainted  as  I  am 
with  the  eating  of  comb  honey,  the  eat- 
ing of  this  was  a  mild  surprise  to  me. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  very  much 
doubt  the  advisability  of  attempting  to  do 
away  with  comb  foundation  m   sections. 

To  illustrate:  there  are  many  delicious 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are 
never  found  upon  the  market  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  there  is  more  profit  in  the 


production  and  sale  of  other  varieties.  I 
never  see  on  the  market  any  of  the  sweet, 
delicious,  tender,  black  Mexican  corn; 
nor  Cumberland  strawberries,  nor  Cham- 
pion of  England  peas,  nor  lima  beans. 
When  I  talk  to  the  gardeners  about  them 
they  say:  "It  doesn'tpay  to  raise  them. 
Very  few  people  know  about  them,  and 
it  is  too  much  trouble  to  educate  them, 
and  they  won't  buy  them  and  pay  more 
for  them  until  they  are  educated.  There 
is  more  money  for  us  in  raising  the  com- 
mon kind,  that  we  can  raise  cheaply,  and 
sell  at  a  low  price,  and  that  everybody  is 
ready  to  buy." 

Men  are  in  the  bee  business  to  make 
money,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  use  of 
foundation  in  the  sections  largely  increas- 
es the  crop  of  honey;  much  more  than  a 
raise  of  price,  of  five  cents  a  pound,  would 
increase  the  profit  if  no  foundation  were 
used.  To  educate  the  public  to  distin- 
guish the  difference  between  comb  honey 
built  on  foundation,  and  that  built  nat- 
urally, would  be  a  great  task.  The  gen- 
eral public  does  not  keep  bees,  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  question,  and  will  not  be 
unless  we  tr}'  to  interest  it.  A  bee  keep- 
er could  quickly  tell  if  the  comb  was  nat- 
urally built.  Not  so  the  average  pur- 
chaser. If  we  attempt  an  education,  it 
may  be  to  arouse  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  some,  where  none  now  exists. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  purchasers  know 
nothing  of  foundation,  and  never  will 
know  unless  we  educate  them.  They  buy 
honey  now  and  are  satisfied  with  it.  Why- 
try  to  produce  something  better,  and  try 
to  educate  consumers  to  buy  it,  and  pay 
more  for  it,  when  by  so  doing  we  will  de- 
crease our  profits  ? 

The  use  of  foundation  in  sections  may 
be  written  against  and  condemned,  as 
much  as  you  please,  bee  keepers  will 
never  give  up  its  use  if  they  can  make 
more  money  by  using  it. 

If  friend  Greiner,  or  any  other  bee  keep- 
er, can  find  a  class  of  customers  who  will 
pay  a  sufficient  advance  for  comb  honey 
in  naturally  built  combs,  let  him  produce 
it  by  all  means,  but   for  the  commercial 
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honey  producer  who  must  put  his  crop  up- 
on the  .tjeueral  market,  I  beheve  that  the 
best  course  is  to  use  full  sheets  of  as 
light  foundation  as  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. 

A    TRIP-  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS 
OF    COLORADO. 

After  attending  the  Denver  convention 
a  party  of  Eastern  men  and  women  took 
a  trip  of  about  75  miles  up  into  the  moun- 
tains to  Silver  Plume.  There  is  a  railroad 
goes  to  this  place,  the  cars  being  open  at 
the  sides,  like  a  street  car,  to  allow  more 
perfect  observation.  Of  course  the  road, 
which  is  of  the  narrow  gauge  type,  follows 
up  the  canon,  that  is,  a  valley  or  gorge, 
between  the  mountains.  There  is  scarce- 
ly rod  of  straight  track  in  the  whole  75 
miles,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  crooked, 
that  in  passing  around  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, one  can  not,  by  looking  out  of  the 
window,  see  more  than  half  of  the  next 
car  ahead — the  rest  of  the  train  is  hid  by 
the  mountain.  At  any  time,  by  looking 
out  at  one  side  of  the  train  or  the  other, 
the  engine  may  be  seen.  It  is  wind  in 
and  out,  here  and  there,  twist,  and  turn, 
and  curve,  aud  puff,  and  climb  up  higher. 
Sometimes  it  surely  seems  as  though  the 
engine  must  surely  go  smash  against  the 
the  great  towering  wall  of  rock  that  looms 
up  in  front,  when  swis/i,  lurch,  swerve, 
and  away  we  glide  to  one  side,  only  to 
play  the  same  trick  over  again. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  were  rightly 
named.  Look  out  of  the  window;  crane 
your  neck;  look  up,  up,  up,  and  it  is  one 
solid  mountain  of  rock,  scarred,  and  seam- 
ed, and  fissured.  What  tremendous  forc- 
es of  nature  must  have  been  put  into  op- 
eration to  have  upheavetl  these  masses  of 
rock  thousands  and  thousands  of  feet  into 
the  air. 

And  then  the  wealth  of  coloring.  Some 
mountains  a  light  gray,  some  a  dark  red- 
dish brown.  Others  a  dark  green  from 
their  mantle  of  evergreens  that  manage  to 
gain  a  foothold  upon  the  rocky  surface. 
Then  there  comes  a  patch  of  delicate,  ten- 
der green  caused  by  some  other  kind  of 


vegetation.  Then  a  vista  opens  up  be- 
tween two  peaks,  and  in  the  distance  we 
.still  see  other  peaks,  dimly,  through  a 
haze  of  purple.  Perhaps  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  snow  clad  peaks. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  all  this  grandure, 
a  stop  is  made  for  water,  and  the  wag  of 
the  party  thrusts  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  exclaims:  "There  is  a  wash-out 
on  the  line,  and  we  can't  go  any  farther." 
There  was  an  immediate  craning  of  necks, 
but  all  we  saw  was  a  wash  out  on  a  clothes 
line  back  of  the  little  station. 

On  we  go,  up,  up,  up.  Finally  we 
reach  a  point  where  a  wonderful  piece  of 
engineering  skill  enaVjles  us  to  accom- 
plish what  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible.  It  is  the  famous  "loop." 
Havnng  climbed  one  side  of  the  gorge  un- 
til we  reach  a  point  where  we  can  go  no 
higher,  we  turn  out  upon  a  high  bridge 
and  cross  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gorge.  Instead  of  continuing  on  up  the 
gorge,  we  turn  back  toward  the  way 
whence  we  came,  at  the  same  time  climb- 
ing higher  and  higher.  Finallv  we  glide 
out  upon  another  still  higher  trestle  than 
the  first  bridge,  and  cross  back  to  the 
other  side  of  the  gorge,  passing  directly 
over,  but  many  feet  above,  the  track  upon 
which  we  were  but  a  few  minutes  before, 
thus  continuing  our  way  on  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  From  here  on  to  the 
end  of  the  route  the  track  is  series  of  loops 
and  curves  that  allow  us,  in  a  sort  of  zig- 
zag way,  to  force  our  way  up  the  gorge, 
while  above  us  the  rocky  peaks  tower  up 
in  the  blue  ether.  We  could  look  back 
down  the  gorge  and  see  the  serpentine 
track  as  it  wound  its  way  hither  and 
thither,  and  in  looking  up  the  gorge  we 
could  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
train  ahead  of  us,  toiling  its  way  slowly 
around  some  curve.  More  than  once  did 
the  passengers  of  one  train  wave  their 
handkerchiefs  to  the  passengers  of  the 
other  train  across  the  gorge. 

Dotting  the  side  of  the  mountain,  here 
and  there,  could  be  seen  what  reminded 
me  of  enormous  woodchuck  holes.  A 
little  hut  and  close  beside  it  a  great   pile 
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of  fine  freshly  broken  rock  had  gone  slid- 
ing down  the  monntain.  These  mark 
the  entrances  to  mines. 

At  last  we  got  off  at  Silver  Plume. 
The  air  felt  so  light,  and  /felt  so  heavy, 
that  it  seemed  as  though  I  should  topple 
over  unless  I  was  careful.  It  required  an 
effort  to  lift  up  my  feet.  My  pulse  went 
up  to  108.  We  were  about  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


ir«^«««^^«'«*» 


THE      PRE.SIDENT'S      ADDRESS,      AT     THE 

DENVER  CONVENTION — THE   FUTURE 
OF  BEE   KEEPING. 

P'ellow  beekeepers — Has  there  ever 
crossed  your  mind  the  thought  that  mod- 
ern bee  culture  has  advanced  by  distinct 
stages?  When  Father  Langstroth's  in- 
vention laid  bare  the  secrets  of  the  hive, 
allowed  man  to  turn  one  more  page  in 
the  book  of  Nature,  then  began  what 
might  be  called  the  mechanical  stage.  In 
this  were  brought  forth  hives,  smokers, 
sections,  comb  foundation  and  the  honey 
extractor.  Minor  mechanical  improve- 
ments, like  the  bee  escape,  the  queen  and 
drone  trap,  the  solar  wax  extractor,  the 
wax  press,  perhaps  an  uncapping  machine 
may  be  occasionally  added  to  our  list  of 
implements,  but  the  fundamental,  me- 
chanical improvements  were  made  long 
years  ago. 

Next  come  the  methodical  stage,  when, 
with  the  aid  of  mechanical  inventions, 
were  developed  methods  and  systems  of 
managements.  Bee  keepers  learned  to 
control  increase,  to  rear,  ship  and  intro- 
duce queens,  to  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  the  best  honey  in  the  most  marketable 
shape — learned  the  numerous  operations 
that  come  under  the  head  of  manipulation. 
Some  of  the  present  methods  will  cir- 
tainly  be  improved  upon,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  future  bee  keepers  will  secure  their 
crops  with  nmch  less  labor  than  we  now 
bestow  upon  ours.  Our  hives,  imple- 
ments and  methods  leave  little  room  for 
improvement. 

In  another  respect  bee  keeping  is  not 
now  what  it  was  years   ago.     The  inven- 


tion of  improved  hives  and  implements, 
allowing  the  adoption  of  more  profitable 
methods,  but  calling  for  greater  skill,  has 
gradually  led  bee  keeping  from  mixed 
husbandry  to  that  of  specialty.  Of  course, 
there  are,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
people  whose  tastes  impel  them  to  keep 
a  few  bees,  but  the  great  mass  of  people 
have  found  it  more  profitable  to  buy  their 
honey,  the  same  as  they  have  learned  that 
it  does  not  pay  them  to  make  their  own 
cheese. 

Bee  keeping  has  become  a  distinct 
branch  of  agriculture,  and  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  specialists.  These  specialists 
have  implements  and  methods  that  ans- 
wer well  their  purpose,  and  the  natural 
question  is  "What  next?  "  What  will  be 
the  next  stage  ?  What  will  be  the  future 
of  bee  keeping  ? 

The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  his- 
tory of  kindred  industries  will  be  the  his- 
tory of  bee  keeping.  First  came  discov- 
ery, invention  and  developement;  next 
came  specialty;  and  now  comes  organiz- 
ation and  CO  OPERATION. 

Most  emphatically  is  this  an  age  of  or- 
ganization. An  industry  without  organ- 
ization is  practically  helpless — at  the 
mercy  of  all  other  organizations.  Organ- 
ization saved  the  citrus  fruit  industry  of 
California.  But  we  need  not  go  that  far 
for  an  illustration.  Right  here,  in  this 
good  State  of  Colorado,  with  its  fields 
watered  from  the  eternal  hills,  and  robed 
in  the  royal  purple  of  alfalfa,  bee  keeping 
would  have  been  robbed  of  its  commercial 
charm,  had  not  organization  come  to  the 
rescue. 

Organization  has  already  done  much 
for  bee  keeping.  It  has  fostered  a  frater- 
nal spirit,  helped  to  scatter  apicultural 
wisdom  from  ocean  to  ocean,  protected  its 
members  from  unjust  persecution,  and  se- 
cured favorable  legislation.  But  the  dear 
old  Association,  of  which  we  are  all  so 
proud,  is  even  now  but  the  nucleus  of 
what  it  is  destined  to  eventually  become. 

Perhaps  the  next  great  work  of  this  or- 
ganization will  be  the  timely  gathering 
of  statistics  regarding  the  prospective  har- 
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vest,  and  the  reporting  of  the  supply  and 
(leniaiid  in  different  localities,  thus  pre- 
venting glutted  markets  mid  unprofitable 
sales.  I'roni  this,  the  good  work  will  go 
on  until,  if  the  Association  (foes  not  ac- 
tually control  the  bulk  of  "the  sales,  it 
will  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  regulation 
of  prices. 

Honey  may  never  be  higher  in  price 
than  it  is  i:ow,  but  it  will  be  produced  at 
less  cost.  The  continued  development 
of  specialty,  and  of  organization,  will  les- 
son the  cost  of  production.  The  number 
of  bees  will  be  increased,  but  not  the 
number  of  bee  KEEPERS.  They  will 
"keep  more  bees."  Few  bee  keepers  will 
be  content  with  simply  the  home-apiary. 
There  will  be  an  out-apiary  for  each  day 
in  the  week.  With  this  style  of  bee  keep- 
ing, organization  will  be  an  easy   matter. 

Commercial  bee  keeping  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  specialists.  In  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  carefully  selected,  and 
thoroughly  understand  their  respective 
localities.  Of  men  who  keep  enough 
bees  to  fully  employ  their  hands,  their 
brains,  and  their  capital.  And  among 
these  men  there  will  be  complete  organ- 
ization and  co-operation. 

.\s  a  foundation  for  the  more  perfect 
organization  of  the  future,  let  us  cherish 
and  foster  the  dear  old  Association  of 
which  we  are  now  members.  Let  us  pay 
our  dues  promptly.  Let  us  encourage 
others  to  join.  Let  us  lay  aside  .self  and 
selfishne.ss.  .And  of  the  talents  that  we 
possess,  let  us  give  that  which  will  the 
most  quickly  and  surely  help  to  build  up, 
to  strengthen,  and  broaden  its  .scope. 
I/Ct  us  not  rest  until  every  bee  keeper, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  has  rallied  under  its 
banner, and  all  can  co-operate  as  the  mem- 
bers of  one  great  family. 


A  VI.SIT  To  MR.    \.    D.    I),     wool)  js— .SO.MK 
POINTS    IN  QUEEN  REARING. 

While  on  my  way  home  from  the  Den- 
ver convention  I  stoppe<l  off  at  Lansing, 
Michigan,  and  spent  li;df  a  day  visiting 
with  niv  old  friend  Mr.  A.  D.    D.    Wood, 


who  has  for  the  past  few  years  been  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  queen  rearing. 

Mr.  Wood  pronounces  the  past  season 
one  of  the  worst  for  queen  rearing  that 
he  has  ever  known.  It  was  too  cold  and 
wet.  Even  with  liberal  feeding  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  the  desired  queens 
in  cell  building.  Many  cells  would  nev- 
er hatch.  Upon  opening  them  the  queen 
would  be  found  dead  with  no  royal  jelly 
in  the  cells. 

Then  there  was  a  great  loss  in  the  mating 
of  queens.  The  cold  wet  vveather  would 
keep  the  queens  in  until  they  and  the  bees 
were  so  anxious  for  them  to  take  their 
flight  that  they  would  venture  out  in  un- 
suitable weather,  and  perish  in  storms. 
He  believes  that  he  has  had  at  least  5,000 
quee:is  hatch,  but  only  a  small  proportion 
of  them  mated  and  began  laying. 

He  has  tried  queens  from  all  of  the 
leading  breeders  of  this  country'  but  has 
never  secured  any  stock  so  satisfactory 
as  he  has  obtained  by  direct  importation 
from    Ital}'. 

He  is  greatly  in  love  with  the  Grace 
queen  cell  compressor.  He  saj-s  that 
some  of  the  Swarthniore  ideas  may  not 
be  of  value  but  he  regards  this  as  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  Some  of  my  readers 
may  not  know  what  a  Grace  queen  cell 
compressor  is,  or  how  it  is  used,  so  I  will 
explain.  It  is  a  little  metal  punch  operat- 
ed with  a  lever,  and  the  head  of  the  punch, 
that  is  forced  into  the  soft  wax,  is  shaped 
like  the  inside  of  the  base  of  a  queen  cell. 
Let  me  illustrate:  Take  a  small  spool 
of  thread,  one  alxuit  ^  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  unwind  a  little  of  the  thread 
so  as  to  leave  a  little  rim  of  wood  sticking 
up  at  eaeh  end.  Now  set  it  up  on  end 
and  cut  it  in  two  horizontally.  In  the 
small  end  of  one  piece,  the  end  opposite 
the  rim.  bore  a  ^'i  inch  hole  half  way 
through.  You  now  have  the  wooden  part. 
Mr.  Wood  gets  these  made  in  Chicago  at 
a  cost  of  >^  cent  each.  The  cavity  in  the 
small  end  is  filled  with  melted  wax,  and 
while  the  wax  is  still  soft  the  Grace  cell 
compressor  is  used,  making  a  spherical 
cavity  in  the  wax.     The  blocks  thus  pre- 
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pared  are  used  as  the  base  of  queen  cells. 
The  top  bar  of  a  brood  frame  has  holes 
bored  through  it  its  entire  length.  These 
holes  are  of  such  a  size  that  one  of  the 
prepared  cells  can  be  slipped  down 
through  each  hole,  the  little  rim  around 
the  top  preventing  the  block  from  slip- 
ping clear  down  through. 

To  secure  bees  for  cell  building,  they 
are  shaken  into  a  box  and  left  several 
hours,  when  they  will  fairly  "beg"  for  a 
queen.  They  are  then  hived  back  upon 
the  old  stand,  but  are  given  only  combs 
of  honey — no  brood.  They  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  accept  and  start  queen  cells 
upon  any  larvse  that  may  be  given  them. 
A  just  hatched  larvae  is  placed  in  each 
of  the  prepared  blocks,  the  blocks  slipped 
through  the  holes  in  the  top  bars,  and 
the  top  bars,  two  or  three  to  a  colony,  are 
alternated  with  the  combs  of  honey. 
Sometimes  the  sticks  for  the  cells  are  cut 
of  such  a  length  that  they  may  be  slipped 
in  between    the  end  bars  of  a  brood  frame. 

Bees  that  have  been  queenless  and 
broodless  for  several  hours  will  at  once 
start  the  building  of  queen  cells  upon  be- 
in  given  the  material  in  this  form. 

Some  colonies  are  better  cell  builders 
than  are  other  colonies,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  cells  are  nicely  started  they  are  turn- 
ed over  to  such  colonies  to  complete  the 
work. 

As  soon  as  the  cells  are  sealed  they  are 
placed  in  nurseries,  in  which  each  cell 
has  a  compartment  by  itself.  There  is 
some  soft  candy  in  each  compartment, 
and  a  little  honey  is  smeared  upon  the 
point  of  each  cell,  that  the  queen  may 
thrust  out  her  tongue,  when  biting  her 
way  out,  and  get  a  little  nourishment. 
Wire  cloth  upon  the  sides  of  the  nursery 
allow  the  operator  to  see  when  the  queens 
have  hatched.  The  nurseries  are  kept  in 
the  center  of  strong  colonies.  Mr.  Wood 
thinks  that  he  will  use  a  lamp  nursery 
another  year,  and  thus  save  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  having  to  open  and  dis- 
turb a  colony  every  time  that  he  wants  to 
examine  the  nursery.  When  the  queens 
hatch  they  may  be  kept  several   days   in 


these  nurseries.  They  are  introduced  to 
nuclei  by  being  placed  in  a  small,  round, 
wire  cloth  cage  with  candy  in  one  end 
that  the  bees  eat  out  and  thus  release 
them. 

Mr.  Wood's  favorite  queen  rearing  comb 
is  a  half  size  Danzenbaker,  or  rather  a 
frame  of  such  a  size  that  two  of  them  will 
exactly  fill  the  inside  of  a  Danzenbaker 
frame.  When  the  season  is  over  the 
frames  can  be  slipped  into  the  regular 
size  Danzenbaker  frame  and  easily  united. 
In  the  spring  the  bees  are  all  on  the  regu- 
lar size  frames  in  regular  hives,  and  the 
combs  will  be  full  of  honey  and  brood, 
and  covered  with  bees.  They  can  be 
slipped  out  of  the  Danzenbaker  frame, 
and  two  of  the  little  combs  will  form  a 
nucleus.  The  little  frames  have  no  pro- 
jections, and  are  put  into  small  nucleus 
hives  made  expressly  for  that  purpose. 
Little  strips  of  wood  are  tacked  to  the 
end-pieces  of  these  little  hives,  and  the 
end  bars  of  the  frames  slip  down  between 
these  strips  of  wood,  thus  being  held  ex- 
actly the  right  distance  apart.  Nails  are 
driven  through  the  end  pieces,  at  about 
Yi,  inch  from  their  lower  ends,  and  as  the 
little  frames  are  lowered  into  place,  they 
strike  these  projecting  nails  and  are  kept 
from  striking  the  bottom  board.  There  is 
a  little  wooden  cover  for  each  nucleus. 
The  combs,  with  the  adhereing  bees,  are 
put  into  the  boxes,  taken  home,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  allowed  to  fly, 
then  taken  back  to  the  out-yard,  and, 
as  they  have  given  up  the  old  location, 
they  will  adhere  to  any  new  location. 
They  are  placed  in  groups  of  four,  setting 
the  hives  in  actual  contact  with  one  an- 
oth'ir,  thus  each  helps  to  keep  its  neigh- 
bor warm.  Two  entrances  are  turned  in 
one  direction,  two  in  another. 

As  these  little  nucleus  boxes  are  of  thin 
lumber,  Mr.  Wood  is  planning  to  put 
them  inside  of  soap  boxes, or  some  other 
cheap  boxes,  another  year,  which  will  pro- 
tect them  from  the  weather  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  He  has  600  of 
these  little  boxes  all  ready  for  use  an- 
other season. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


It  Must   lie  Rroiiijlu  to   Heir    upon   oiir  Sell- 
ing Methods  if  tlie  Higlicst    Success  is  to 
Come  to  our  industry. 


I  firnily  believe  that  we  are  upon  the 
eve  of  the  next  great  stage  in  apiculture, 
viz.,  that  of  organization,  particularly  as 
it  may  by  applied  to  to  the  marketing  of 
our  product.  For  instance,  after  reaching 
home  from  the  Denver  convention,  I  look- 
ed over  the  September  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Keeper,  and  found  an  editorial 
in  the  same  strain  that  prevailed  in  some 
of  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the  Na- 
tional convention.  Here  is  what  Bro. 
Hill  has  to  say  upon  this  most  important 
subject: — 

A  writer  in  the  Australasian  Bee  Keep- 
er bewails  the  fact  that  while  tons  upon 
tons  of  nectar  are  wasted  annually  in  that 
country,  for  the  watit  of  bees  to  gather 
it,  there  are  those  who  seek  to  discourage 
others  from  embarking  in  the  business  of 
honey  production.  This  condition  of  af- 
fairs is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Is- 
land Conlinent.  A  cjuite  general  miscon- 
ception of  the  situation  in  our  own  coun- 
try is  responsible  for  the  cry  of  over  pro- 
duction which  we  frequently  hear.  The 
fact  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  American  bee 
keepers  are  falling  behind  other  honey 
producing  countries  in  the  matter  of  de- 
veloping the  market.  The  same  haphaz- 
zard,  unbusinesslike  manner  of  honey 
selling  which  prevailed  in  our  grandfath- 
er's day,  still  prevails  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  a  few  isolated  exceptions,  of 
cour.se,  where  honey  exchanges  have  tak- 
en in  hand  the  local  case,  and  strive 
against  great  odds  to  better  the  financial 
condition  of  its  patrons  through  a  system 
which  is  capable  of  elTectitig  much  ben- 
efit 10  the  fraternity  if  it  were  but  Nation- 
al in  its  scope. 

The  market  problem  is  today  the  par- 
amount (lueslion  which  confronts  llie 
honey  producer  of  the  United  States. 
Large  hives,  small  hives,  when  to  put  on 
supers,  how  to  clip  queens,  the  winter 
problem,  etc.,  etc.,  all  lose  their  interest 
if  there  is  no  demand  awaiting  the  prod- 
uct. If  the  bee  keeiiers  of  the  United 
States  would  throw  one-half  the  energy 
an<l  pluck  into  this  question   that   is   dis- 


played b}'  the  hone}-  producers  of  the 
little  Island  of  Jamaica,  the  National  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  would  hold  in  its 
treasury  manj'  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
maintain  permanently  upon  the  road  at 
least  two  expert  salesmen  whose  business 
it  would  be  to  see  to  a  proper  distribution 
of  our  honev  crops.  I'raudulent  goods 
exposed  for  sale  throughout  the  country 
would  fall  under  their  official  eye,  and 
the  perpetrators  of  the  fraud  traced  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Associa- 
tion's attorney. 

A  National  association  with  warehouses 
and  permanent  officers  advantageously 
located,  to  whom  every  member  may  ship 
his  product  with  a  feeling  of  a.ssurance 
that  it  will  be  so  placed  as  to  yield  the 
best  returns  is  what  is  needed.  A  system 
of  management  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Nation's  honey  product,  that  will  see  to  it 
tha't  American  producers  profit  b}'  every 
advantage  afforded  in  the  world's  market. 
As  it  appears  to  the  American  Bee  Keep- 
er such  a  course  must  necessarily  precede 
any  substantial  condition  of  apiculture. 
We  must  see,  first,  to  the  outlet,  system- 
ize  our  marketing  operations,  and  lay 
our  plans  sufficiently  broad  to  accomo- 
date and  facilitate  a  work  of  this  magni- 
tude. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Yankee  in- 
genuity and  progress  in  other  lines,  when 
restricted  to  the  bee  keeping  frjiternity, 
and  applied  to  the  marketing  of  his  prod- 
uct, he  must  plead  guilty  of  being  deci- 
dedly a  back  number.  He  can  look  to  and 
learn  something  along  this  line  from  any 
one  of  the  British  colonies.  Ireland  can 
give  him  pointers;  Australia  has  her 
board  of  exports;  Canada  had,  and  we 
think,  still  has,  a  government  appropria- 
tion especially  for  this  work;  Jamaica 
sends  her  representative  to  England  to 
look  after  the  bee  keepers'  interests;  but 
the  proverbial  Yankee  contents  himself 
with  methods  of  his  ancestors — though 
accepting  one-third  to  a  halt  less  for  his 
goods — and  attributes  the  dullness  of 
trade  to  overproduction. 

How  long  is  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
to  continue  .■*  The  answer  is  not  difficult: 
Just  so  long  as  bee  keepers  maintain  their 
present  indifference.  It  may  be  terminat- 
ed at  any  time.  Is  the  reader  taking  any- 
hand  in  the  upbuilding  of   the   industry? 

Here  is  the  most  hopeful  field  for  the 
National  Association.  We  need  a  leader, 
an  organizer.  Where  is  the  Moses  that 
will  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness?  We 
need  a  plan  to  follow.  The  first  step  is 
to  see  the  need  of  this  help.     We  are  now 
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taking  that  step.  Perhaps  we  have  taken 
it.  Next  must  come  discussion,  suggest- 
ions and  plans.  \,ei  us  have  them  in 
abundance.  The  Review  will  welcome 
them  with  open  arms. 


CLIPPING  A  QUEEN'S  WING. 


How  to  Hold  her  Against  the  Comb  and 
Not  Hurt  her. 


Well  do  I  remember  the  first  queen 
that  I  tried  to  clip.  She  came  by  mail, 
and  was  the  first  Italian  queen  that  I  ever 
saw.  If  I  remember  rightly,  she  came 
from  A.I.  Root.  I  let  her  out  on  a  win- 
dow, and  then  tried  to  clip  her,  but  she 
wouldn't  stand  still  one  instant.  I  follow- 
ed along  after  her  with  a  little  pair  of 
scissors,  and  tried  to  move  my  hand  in 
exactly  the  same  speed  as  she  was  mak- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  to  lift  one  of 
her  wings  and  clip  it.  I  followed  up  this 
plan  until  I  became  actually  nervous.  I 
found  myself  actually  trembling  and  ex- 
claiming "Why  wont  she  .'itand  still?" 
"Whv  won't  she  stand  still  ?"  Finally,  I 
caught  her  by  the  wings,  with  the  thumb 
and  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand,  then 
took  her  by  the  thorax  with  the  thumb 
and  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  held 
her  "V)y  main  strength,"  while  I  released 
the  wings  and  clipped  one  of  them  with 
the  scis.sors.  That's  about  the  way  I  have 
been  holding  queens  to  clip  them  ever 
since.  That  every  one  don't  know  how 
to  hold  and  clip  a  queen  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  I  often  have  requests  to  "clip 
the  queen  before  I  send  it."  To  those 
who  have  had  no  experience,  some  meth- 
od of  holding  the  queen,  without  being 
obliged  to  catch  her,  would  prove  a  great 
convenience.  Gleanings  for  June  i,  il- 
lustrates and  describes  a  simple  yet  most 
effectual  device  lor  this  purpcjse.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Mr  R.  D  Willis  of  Mont- 
rose, Colo.    He  writes  as  follows:— 

I  inclose  one  of  my  inventions  to  hold 
queens  while  clipping  their  wings.  When 
the  queen  is  found,  just  pre^s  this  rubber 


band  down  on  her  back.  Hold  her  fast, 
an''  you  can  trim  her  wings  as  you  wish, 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  I  used  one  of  these 
instruments  on  ^oo  queens  last  year,  and 
did  not  lose  one. 

The  editor  of  Gleaning  comments  as 
follows:— 

This  I  regard  as  an  exceedingly  simple 
and  practical  device.  It  consists  of  a 
piece  of  broken  section  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  fork,  as  shown.  A  small  rubber 
band  is  stretched  moderately  across  the 
the  two  prongs,  being  secured  at  either 
end  in  the  manner  illustrated.  Some 
care  should  be  excercised  in  getting  a 
rubber  band  light  enough,  and  then  draw- 
ing said  band  to  such  a  point  of  tension 
that  it  will  hold  the  queen  down  nicely 
on  the  comb.  To  determine  whether  that 
point  is  reached,  trv  the  device,  after  it  is 
made,  on  a  few  of  the  worker-bees.  If 
you  can  succeed 
in  holding  any 
one  of  t  h  e  se 
down,  then  you 
can  with  reason- 
able safety  try  it 
on  a  queen. 
Whil  e  she  is 
standing  still  on 
a  comb,  receiv- 
ing the  attention 
of  her  admirers, 
clap  it  down 
across  her  back. 
She  will  wiggle 
and  squirm;  but 
if  the  rubber 
band  is  adjusted 
to  the  right  point 
it  will  hold  her 
firml}'  without 
doing  any  dam- 
age. Now.  then, 
deliberately  pick 
out  one  of  the  large  wings,  pass  it  between 
the  points  of  the  scissors,  and  clip.  Lift 
the  little  tool,  and  all  is  over. 

I  have  tested  personally  this  little  de- 
vice, and  I  consider  it  all  right.  While, 
perhaps,  the  veterans  would  not  use  it,  as 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  the  old 
way  of  picking  the  queen  up,  yet  I  am 
not  sure  but  they  might  do  so  to  advan- 
tage, for  it  is  pretty  sure  in  its  action. 

Some  enterprising  supp!\  -manufacturer 
might  make  them;  but  anv  bee  keeper 
can  whittle  one  out  in  three  minutes.  I 
wi.sh  some  of  our  subscribers  would  try  it 
so  that  I  may  determine  whether  it  is  of 
sufficient  value  to  put  in  our  ABC  cook; 
for,  be  it  said,  a  new  edition  is  now  un- 
der way. 
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Printers'  Ink, 


A  weekly  journal,  at  |';.oo  a  year,  published  by  Geo.  P.  Rovvell  & 
Co.,  10  Spruce  St.  New  York  City,  has  had  more  to  do  with  my  suc- 
cess in  publishing  the  Bee  Keepers'  Review,  than  has  any  other  factor. 
The  Review  was  actually  started  without  capital.  Advertising  before 
its  publication  secured  sufficient  advance  subscribers  to  paj-  forgetting 
out  the  first  issue.  More  advertising,  and  the  sending  out  of  sample 
copies,  aided  by  receipts  from  ads  in  the  Review,  continued  to  bring 
in  enough  money,  each  month,  to  keep  things  running.  At  last  re- 
newals began  to  come  in,  and  then  still  more  advertising  was  done. 

Finally,  a  copy  of  Printers'  Ink  was  laid  on  my  desk.  I  had  adver- 
tised fairly  well  before  this,  but  now  began  a  new  era.  As  each  suc- 
ceeding issue  was  eagerly  read,  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  grand 
possibilities  of  fostering  business  by  the  right  kind  of  advertis- 
ing. Not  only  this,  but  the  continued  reading  of  Printers'  Ink  en- 
thused me,  encouraged  me,  kept  me  out  of  ruts,  led  me  to  adopt  up- 
to-date  methods,  and  taught  me  to  write  such  advertising  that  often 
.some  new  new  customer  would  write:  "I  have  been  reading  your  ad- 
vertisments  until  I  can  resist  them  no  longer.  If  your  Review  is  one- 
half  as  good  as  your  advertising  has  led  me  to  believe  it  to  be,  I  can't 
afford  to  do  without  it."  The  Review  is  good.  That  is  half  the 
battle.  The  other  half  is  that  Printers'  Ink  taught  me  how  to  con- 
vince other  people  of  the  fact,  and  secure  their  custom. 

I  now  have  a  well-equiped  printing  office  all  paid  for  and  a  comfort- 
able home  nearly  paid  for,  and  I  know  that  a  large  share  of  my  suc- 
cess is  attributable  to  the  reading  of  Printers'  Ink. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  say  that  the  man  who  depends  upon  pub- 
lic patronage  for  his  bread  and  butter  can  well  afford  to  spend  his  first, 
or  hie  last,  dollar  for  Printers'  Ink. — W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Publisher 
Bee  Keepers'  Review,  Flint,  Mich. 
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KNIGHTS  PYTHIAS  BIENNIAL  MEETING. 

For  this  gathering  in  San  Francisco  in 
August  next,  excursion  tickets  will  be 
sold  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Ry.  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles  for  fco  for  the  round  tiip 
with  final  return  limit  September  30. 

The  "Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul" 
railway  is  the  Short  Line  between  Chica- 
go and  Omaha.  Two  through  trains  daily 
in  each  direction  with  the  best  Sleeping 
Car  and  Dining  Car  Service,  and  all  regu- 
lar travelers  know  the  merits  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway's 
Short  Line  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

Time  tables,  maps  and  information 
furnished  on  application  to  Robt.  C.  Jones 
Michigan  Passenger  Agent,  32  Campus 
Martins,  Detroit  Mich. 


TRAIN   TOOK   ITS    OWN    PHOTOGRAPH. 

A  large,  handsome  engraving,  18  x  28 
inches,  has  been  made  of  "The  Burling- 
ton's Number  One"  while  going  at  60 
miles  an  hour  between  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver. It  is  the  best  picture  of  a  train  in 
motion  ever  taken,  and  "the  train  took 
the  picture  itself."  This  is  explained  in 
a  folder  which  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. Price  of  large  engraving,  20 
cents.  Postage  stamps  will  do.  Address 
P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  209  Adams  Street, 
Chicago. 

Imperial  Strain  of  Red 
Clo\er  Queens. 

All  queens  bred  from  imported  mothers, 
whose  progeny  have  been  tested  as  to  length  of 
tongue  and  honey  gathering.  They  are  as  gen- 
tle as  flies,  j'et  not  as  dark  as  in  former  years. 
Queens  are  of  a  bronze  color — workers  rich 
yellow. 

All  queens  are  guaranteed  to  reach  their  des- 
tination in  good  condition;  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  ajacent  Islands  where  queens  can 
be  sent  hy  mail. 

The  price  is  75  cts.  for  untested,  $1.50  for  tested. 

A.  D.  D.  WOOD  Lansing,  Mich. 

Michigan  Phone  786. 

I  also  deal  in  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Circulars 
free. 

— If  you  are  going  to — 

BUY  A  BUZZ -SA\S^, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  hie  a 
new  Barnea  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 


A  Farm  for  You 

California 

Tlie  Santa  Fe  will  take 
you  there  any  day  in 
September  or  October  for 
only  $^],  from  Chicago. 


Corresponding  rates  from  Bast 
generally — tickets  good  in 
tourist  sleepers  or  chair  cars — 
enjoyable  ride  on  the  shortest, 
quickest,  pleasantest  line. 

Also  one  fare,  plus  $2,  round 
trip  to  Great  Southwest,  first 
and  third  Tuesdays,  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

Exceptional  opportunities  for 
homeseekers  in  magnificent 
San  Joaquin  Volley. 

Money-making  investments. 

Write  to  Gen.  Agents  Office, 
A.  T.  c^  S.  F.  R'y,  151  Gris- 
wold  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Cheap  Excursions 
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We  Waot 

Every  reader  of  the  Bee-Keep- 
ers' Review  to  have  atrial  read- 
ing of  the 

RocKy    /*\our?t2ii!7 

Bee    Jourr)2i\, 

If  you  want  all  the  bee  news 
of  the  great  alfalfa  region,  or  if 
you  are  interested  in  the  co- 
operation and  organization  of 
bee-keepers,  j-ou  should  sub- 
scribe for  it 

5p?cial  Off^r— Send  us 
10  cents  and  \se  will  send  you 
the  Journal  three  months. 
Then,  if  you  don't  like  it,  stop 
it.   .Address, 

RocKy  A^ountain 

Boulder,  Colo. 


Wro  Bairnber, 

Of  Mt.  rieasant,  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory 
fully  equiped  with  the  latest 
machinery,  located  right  in  a 
pine  and  basswood  region,  and 
can  furnish  hives,  sections, 
frames,  separators,  shipping 
cases,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Making  his  own 
foundation  enables  him  to  sell 
very  close.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices  before  buying,  and 
see  how  you  may  save  money, 
time  and  freight.  Bee-keepers' 
supplies  of  all  kinds  kept  in 
stock.  12-99-t 


J  Car  L.02vcl5 

i  of 

4  Hopey. 

a  Mammouth    Honey    Associa- 

"•f  tions,  and  the  value  of  different 

I  fields,    are     described     in    the 

Pzvcif  ic  Bee  Journzil. 

■ 

ii,i  The     correspondences     of    this 

i  journal   are    the    producers    of 

■f  tons  of   hone\'.      It   also  gives 

Mul  Nevada,     Utah,      Washington, 

i  Oregon,  Arizona  and   Colorado. 

f  Send  for  a  sample  copy. 

J  Pacific  Bee  JouroAlf 

^  237  E.4tb  St.  Uos  Angeles. 


Dittrrjer^s 
Foupd^tioo 

Retail— WboI«5aIe— Jobbing. 

Having  increased  my  shop-room 
put  in  power  and  a  new  set  of  ma 
chines,  I  am  now  producing  a  better 
article  than  ever,  with  unlimited  ca- 
pacity to  meet  orders.  I  use  a  process 
that  produces  i;vi;rv  ksshntial  nec- 
essary to  make  it  the  best  and  most 
desirable  in  all  respects.  Mj'  process 
and  automati  ■  machines  are  my  own 
inventions,  which  enable  me  to  sell 
foundation,  and  W'  rk  wax  into 
FOUNDATION  FOR  CASH  at  pHces  that 
are  the  lowest.  I  make  a  specialty  of 
working  up  Wholesale  and  Jobbing 
I,ots  of  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash. 
If  you  have  v  ax  by  the  loolbs.  or  ton, 
let  me  hear  from  you.  Catalog  giving 

Pull   Lin*   of  5uppli9S 

■with  prices  and  samples,    free  upon 
application.    Beeswax  wanted. 


GUS  DITTA\ER, 

Augusta,  Wisconsin. 


I    '. 
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PATEINT,     BINGHAM       SMOKEIRS.        24 

VEiARS  "the:  beist.    catalog  freie:. 

F.       BINGHAM,      FA  RWEILL,       MICH. 


Ousens  You  Should  Have. 

See  March  Review  for  particulars.  Italian 
queens.  Tested  $2.00  each;  $10.00  for  six;  $18.00 
for  one  dozen.  After  June  15th,  unte.sted,  single 
queen,  Si. 00,  $5.50  for  six;  $10.00  for  dozen. 
Postage  stamps  taken  for  frac;ions  of  a  dollar. 
Queens  are  duty  free  to  ihe  United  States. 
Address 

JR.  F.  HOLTEIiMAN,  (Mgr.  Bee  Depl.) 
BOW  PARK  Co.,  I^imited, 

Box  88  Br.\ntford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Please  mention  the  Heuieiv, 


TRY  MY  STRAIN 

Of  honey  queens.  You  will  not 
be  disapointed.  Send  for  circular 
and  price.  J.  A.  MICHABl, 

R.  D.  No.  6  Winchester,  Ind. 

Root's  Goods 

at  Root's  prices,  are  handled  by  D.  COOL.EY 
&  50rt>  Kendall,  Mich.  Catalog  free  Can  fur- 
nish A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

Please  mention  the  Review^ 


VICTOR'S 

Strain  of  Italians  Awarded  the  oiploma  as  Being 
the  Best  Bees  at  the  Pan  American 

See  what  Mr.  Orel  L.  Hershiser,  Supt.  of  the  Apiarian  Dept.  says  of  them. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  August  30th,  1901. 

My  dear  Victor: — Queen  and  nucleus  arrived  safely  yesterday;  made  entrance  to 
nucleus  and  allowed  them  to  fly  yesterday  P.  M.  Transferred  them  to  Dovetailed  hive 
this  mornmg,  wii/ioii^  smoke,  and  handled  them,  patting  them  on  the  back,  and  I 
never  saw  such  quiet  and  docile  bees.  If  their  working  qualities  are  as  superior  as 
their  handling,  I  am  prepared  to  say  you  have  the  best  bees  I  ever  met;  which  would 
include  some  25  or  30  different  breeders  and  all  the  well  known  races. 

Yours  truly,  OREL  Iv.  HERSHISER. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  President  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' Association,  and 
judge  of  the  bee-exhibit  at  the  Pan  American,  says. 

Friend  Victor: — Yours  of  the  30th  ult  came  duly  to  hand.  Yes;  your  bees  were 
awarded  a  diploma,  which  was  the  highest  award  made  to  an  individual  exhibitor. 
I  don't  know  as  I  can  make  any  particular  statement  in  regard  to  your  bees,  except 
that  they  pleased  me  the  best  of  any  that  were  there. 

As  ever  yours,  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

I  am  still  booking  orders  for  queens  of  this  superior  strain,  at  catalogue  prices, 
for  spring  delivery.     First  come,  first  served.     Send  for  price  lists. 

W.  0.  Victor,  [sSStJ  Wliarton,  Texas 


^'/I 
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^.»..pRINTING«% 

* 

0^  I  liuve  the  best  job  press  there   is  made,  the  best 

ot  inks  and  pa])er,  and  a  printer  that  knows  how  to 

^^  use  them.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  send  100  sheets 
of  the  best,  white  wove,  7-lb.,  Wawasa  note  paper, 
6x9  inches  in  size,  with  your  name,  business  and 

^A^  address  neatly  printed  at  the  top,  all  made  into  a 
pad  so  that  there  will  be  no  loose    sheets,    and    100 

^0^  extra  superfine,  white  wove,  XXX,  high  cut,  en- 
velopes, with  3'our  name,  business  and  address 
printed  in  the   upper,  left  hand   corner^    by    mail, 

/fAK       postage  paid,  for  only  $1.25  !     The  Review  one  year 

^5^       and  this  lot  of  stationer}^  for  only  $2.00. 

Or  I  will  print  100  letter  heads,  8^  x  11  inches 
in  size,  and  100  envelopes,  and  send  them  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  for  $1.50;  or  with  the  Review  one 
year  for  $2.25. 

Prices  on  larger  quantities,  of  either  size,  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

I  make  a  specialty  of  fine,  office  stationer}-,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  one  wish- 
^J^  ing  work  done  in  two  or  more  colors,  or  tinted  sta- 
^0^       tioner}-  printed  in  some  harmonious  shade.  ^0/? 

If  you  wish  bill  heads,  statements,    cards,    circu-       W 
^Xk^       lars,  catalogues,  etc.,  I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond       JJ 
^A^       with  3'ou,  and  give  prices.     Orders  will  be  greatly 
0^       appreciated,   and  I  shall  ta-ke  great  pleasure  in  fiU- 
^j^       ing  them — in  sending  3'ou  the  fresh,  clean,  beauti- 
fully printed  sheets. 


^mm\\\  Z.  Hutchinson.  Flint.  MkhMm 


m 


^li^ 
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Advanced 


Bee  Culture 


Is  a  book  of  nearly  I oo  pages  (the  size  of  the  Review)  that  I  wrote 
and  published  in  iSgr;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  gathered  the  infor- 
mation that  it  contains.  For  15  years  I  was  a  practical  bee-keeper, 
producing  tons  of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey;  rearing  and  selling 
thousands  of  queens,  reading  all  of  the  bee  books  and  journals,  attend- 
ing all  the  conventions  and  fairs,  visiting  bee-keepers,  etc.,  etc. 
Then  I  began  publishing  the  Review,  and,  for  several  years,  each  issue 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  special  topic;  the  best  bee- 
keepers of  the  country  giving  their  views  and  experience.  Advanced 
Bee  Culture  is  really  the  summing  up  of  these  first  few  j-ears  of 
special  topic  numbers  of  the  Review;  that  is,  from  a  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  views  of  the  most  progressive  men,  and  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  same  in  the  light  of  my  experience  as  a  bee- 
keeper, I  have  described  in  plain  and  simple  language  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  advanced  methods  of  managing  an  apiary,  iox  profit, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  through  the  entire  year. 

A  new  and  revised  edition,  which  includes  the  improvements  of 
the  past  ten  years,  is  just  out;  and  is  as  handsome  a  little  book  as  ever 
was  printed.  The  paper  is  heavy,  extra  machine  finished,  white 
lx)ok,  and  there  are  several  colored  plates  printed  on  heavy  enameled 
paper.  For  instance,  the  one  showing  a  comb  badly  affected  with 
foul  brood  is  printed  in  almost  the  exact  color  of  an  old  comb.  The 
cover  is    enameled   azure,    printed  in  three  colors. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.  The  Review  fur  one  year,  and  the  l)ook 
for  only  $1.25. 
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page:  Sc  lvon,  manufactu- 

REIRS  or  AND  DEALERS  IN 
APIARIAN  SUPPLIEIS,  N  E\A/ 
LONDON,   WIS.     write:    FOR 

OUR  frfe:,  nf\a/,  illustra- 
te: d  OAT  A  LOO  <S6  PRIOE:  LIST, 


National  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association. 

Objects  of  the  Association. 


To  promote  and   protect   the    interests  of  its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership,  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasiirer. 
W.  7..  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
President. 
O.  L.  Hershi.ser,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Vice  President 
Dr.  A.  B.  MASON,  Toledo,  O. 

Secretary. 
EUGENE  SECOR,  Forest  City,  Iowa 
Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors. 


E.  WHiTCO.Mn,  Friend,  Xeb. 

W.  Z.  HuTCHi.vsoN,   Flint,  Mich. 
A.  I.   Root,  Medina,  O. 

R.   C.    AiKiN.    IvOveland,  Colo. 

P.  H.  Ei.wooD,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
E   R.  Root,  Medina,  O. 
T.  G.  Nf.wman,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  M.  DooLiTTLF,,  Borodino,  N    Y. 
W.  F.  Marks,  Chapinville,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Hamhauiih,  Escondido,  Cal. 
C.  1'.  Daoant,  Hamilton,  Ills. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ills 


Every  bee-keeper  knows  the   worth   of 

A  Good  Queep, 

knows  the  uurlh  (jf  a  i^t".!  strain  of  Ijees, 
also  knows  how  worthless  is  a  poor  rjueen 
and  inferior  hees.  Our  bees  rank  with 
the  first,  and  queens  stand  second  to  none. 
Choice,  tested,  Italian  queens,  Ji.oo 
each.  Orders  filled  by  return  mail.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO., 
3-9 1 -tf  Loreauville,  La. 

Please  nnnton  the  Revieat. 


Bee '  Supplies 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclu.c've  bee-supply  house  in   Ind. 


One  pound,  square,  fiitit  glass, 

HONEY   JARS 

with  patent,  air-tight  stoppers,  at  $4.50  per  gross. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or  from  factory. 
Send  for  catalogue  to 

J.  H.  M  COOK,  62  Cortland  Si. ,  N.  Y.  City 

A  COOL  MILLION 

of   Snow3'   Wisconsin     Sections,    and    10,000  Bee 
Hives,    ready   for   prompt   shipment.     Send    for 
catalogue— it's  free.     R.  H.  .SCHMIDT  &.  Co. 
•Sheljoygan,   Wis. 

1  am  advertising  for  B  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  Vork,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  nn-self,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  .saying 
what  kind  of  an  in.strument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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AV^py  Iroprovernerjt?  Tbis  Yc2ir. 


We  have  made  many  improvements  this  jear  in  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplies. 
The  following  are  some  of  them  :  Our  hives  are  made  of  one  grade  better  lumber 
than  heretofore,  and  all  that  are  sent  out  under  our  new  prices  will  be  supplied 
with  separators  and  nails.  The  Telescopic  has  a  new  bottom  board  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hive  stand  and  bottom  board,  and  is  supplied  with  slatted,  tinned  .separators. 
The  Higginsville  Smoker  is  much  improved,  larger  than  heretofore,  and  better  mate- 
rial is  used  all  through.  Our  Latest  Process  Foundation  has  no  equal,  and  our  highly 
polished  sections  are  superb  indeed.  Send  five  cents  for  sample  of  these  two  articles, 
and  be  convinced.  The  Daisy  Foundation  Fastener — well,  it  is  a  daisy  now,  sure 
enough,  with  a  pocket  to  catch  the  dripping  wax,  and  a  treadle  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  foot. 

Tb^    Hecldop   Hive. 

.\nother  valuable  adjunct  to  our  manu- 
facture is  the  Heddon  Hive.  Wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  all  round 
hive  ever  put  upon  the  market;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Heddon  to  the  end 
that  we  can  supply  these  hives;  and  the 
right  to  use  them  goes  with  the  hives. 

Honey    Extrzvctors. 

Our  Honey  Extractors  are  highly  orna- 
mental, belter  manufactured;  and,  while 
the  castings  are  lighter,  they  are  more 
durable  than  heretofore,  as  they  are  made 
of  superior  material. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  which  is  much  improved, 
being  bri'mf 1. 1  of  good  things  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our  land, 
ami  we  are  now  making  of  it  more  of  an  illustrated  journal  than  heretofore.  Price: 
only  50  cts.  per  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Progre.s- 
sive  Ree-Keeper.     Address 

Higginsville,  t\o. 
Ezk5t  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


LEAHY  A\fg.  <50., 


Listen  !  Take 
my  advice 
and  buy  your 
bee  supplie^ 
of  Aug  u  s  t 
Weiss;  he  has 
tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 

FOUHDATIOH 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  j-our 
own  judge.  A  UG.  W^ISS, 
Greenville,  Wisconsin. 


If  the 

f?EVlEW 


Is  mentioned  when  answerinjj 
an  advertisement  in  itb  columnj-' 
a  favor  is  conferred  upon  botn 
the  publisher  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  fo<-mer  by  rais- 
ing his  journal  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  advertiser:  and  it  en- 
ables the  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  "  I  saw  your  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to  advertisers. 


Bee -Keepers    m   Ho  pish-Bone 


Save  money  by  buying  hives, 
sections,  brood  frames,  extrac- 
tors, smokers  and  everything 
else  you  need  of  the 

W.  T.  Falconer  A\f5.  Go., 

JamivSTowx,  X.  V. 

I-  Our  goods  art  guaranteed 
of  superior  quality  in  every  way. 
Send  for  our  large  illustrat- 
ed catalog  anil  copy  of  The 
.American  Bee-Keeper,  a  month- 
ly for  all  bee-keepers;  50c  a 
year,  (  no\v  in  12th  year;  H.  !•'. 
Hill  editor.) 

W.  M.  Gerrish,  Ivast  Noting- 
ham,  N  H.,  carries  a  full  line 
of  our  goods  at  catalog  prices. 
Order  of  him  and  save    freight. 


>^^^^$^^$S5S$^^$^ 


Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  z'ety  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  bj-  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
re»sult  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  ])ees.  Being  .so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brorxl  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    wired. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
J.    VAN    DEUSEN, 


Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 


I 
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We  want 


to  sell  you  bee-keepers'  supplies, 
to    give    you    entire   satisfaction. 


For  these  reasons  we  deal  in   Root's  Goods,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
Our  specialties— iJives,  Sections  and  Comb  Fmindation.  Cash  paid  for  beeswax. 

i-oi-tf  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Honey  Queens.  J^ 


Laws'  Improved  Golden  Oneens,  Laws' 
LongTongued  Leather  Colored  Queens,  and 
Laws'  Hoh-  Land  Queens. 


THE 

.  /.  ROOT  CO., 

VINE  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

BEE-SUPPLIES. 

!    Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to   save   you    freight. 


Laws'  Queens  are  the  standard  bred  queens  of 
America.  The  largest  honey  producers  use  them 
and  praise  then.  I^aws' Queens  go  everywhere. 
He  can  furnish  you  a  queen  any  month  in  the 
year.  Five  apiaries.  Queens  bred  in  their  puri- 
ty. Single  queen,  $1.00;  one  dozen,  $10.00. 
Fine  breeders,  the  very  best,  I3.00  each.  .Send 
for  price  list.     Address 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Texas. 

—  If  you  wish  the  liPKt.  low-priced  — 

TYPE  -   WRITER. 

VVrile  to  the  editor  of  the  Kevikw.  He  hnu  an 
Odell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  pk-ased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  1.0  correspond  with  any  one  tliinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 


Honey  Queens  From  Texas. 

Untested  queens  trom  these  races,  3-  and  ,s- 
banded  Italians,  Cyprian.s,  Albinos  and  Holy- 
lands;  bred  in  their  j>'  rity  from  5  to  20  miles 
apart.  February  and  March,  Si. 00  each,  or  $9.00 
perdoz.  All  other  months,  75c  each;  $4.25  for 
six;  or  SSoo  per  doz.  Tested  queens  from  J1.50 
to  'J3.00  each.  Bree  'ers,  from  $2.00  to  $10.00. 
each.  Nuclei  and  bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Willie  Atchley,  Beeville,  Tex. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 


— If  you  intend  to — 

Build  a  Home 

You  will  save  time,  money  and  trouble  by  hav- 
ing a  competent  person  prepare  you  a  .set  of 
plans  and  specifications.  I  niake  the  planning 
of  homes  a  special  study,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  mv  best  efforts.  Reduced  rates  for 
a  time.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 
D    W.  EVERSON,  Archnect,  Brilliant,  Ohio. 


PleaP°  mention  *he  Reuiew. 


HEDDON  CASES^ 

I  have  over  100  of  the  Heddon,  old-style  section 
cases,  that  are  well-made  and  painted,  have  been 
well  cared  for,  and  are  practically  as  good  as  new 
that  I  offer  at  15  cts.  each. 

\V.  Z.  HUTHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


YELiLlGWZOHES 


Hot  Sbot 


For  Pzvin 
zvo^  Fcv^r- 


I  want  tn  send  to  ever}^  bee  keeper's 
family  a  full  sized  25-cent  trial  box  of 
Yellowzones 


FREE 


They  get  right  hold  oi pain  and  fever, 
and  will  rarely  disappoint  you  in  Rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  headache, 
coughs,  colds,  grip,  colic,  etc.,  and 
are  absolutely  without  a  rival. 

Vou  will  be  interested  in  the  splendid 
testimonials  of  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Bro. 
York  and  other  leading  bee  keepers  who 
have  used  them  right  along  for  years. 

If  there  are  occasional  ailments  in  your- 
self or  family — you  hardly  want  to  call 
a  doctor  and  scarcely  know  what  to  do 
without  him — for  you  are  YZ  made  and  to 
you  I  want  to  send  this  one  box  free. 
Not  a  "sample,"  but  a  regular  25c  box. 
It  will  do  you  good,  send  right  now. 

W.  B.  House,  De  Tour,  A\ich. 
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Kvcry  l)ee-keeper  who  has  had  experience 
with  several  strains  of  bees  knows  that  some  are 
far  superior  to  others — that  there  is  scrub  stock 
among  aees,  just  as  there  are  scrub  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  poultry. 

I.et  me  give  my  own  experience:  Years  ago, 
while  living  at  Rogersville,  I  made  a  specialty  of 
rearing  queens  for  sale.  Before  engaging  in 
this  work,  I  bought  queens,  and  Italianized,  not 
only  my  own  bees,  but  all  within  three  miles  of 
my  apiary.  In  buying  those  queens  I  think  I 
patronized  nearly  everj-  breeder  in  the  United 
States;  and,  even  in  those  years  of  inexperience, 
I  was  not  long  in  noting  the  great  difference  in 
the  different  strains  of  bees.  The  queens  from 
one  particular  breeder  produced  bees  that  de- 
lighted me  greatly.  They  were  just  plain,  dark, 
three-banded  Italians,  but,  as  workers,  I  have 
never  .seen  them  equaled.  They  seemed  po.sses- 
.sed  of  a  steady,  quiet  determination  that  enabled 
them  to  lay  up  surplus  ahead  of  the  others. 
Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never  seen.  Their 
honey  was  capped  with  a  snowy  whiteness 
rivaling  that  of  the  blacks.  In  addition,  they 
were  hardy.  If  any  bees  came  through  the  win- 
ter, it  was  colonies  of  this  strain.  They  came  as 
near  tn-ing  ideal  bees  as  any  I  have  ever  po.sses- 
sed.  All  this  was  more  than  twentj'  years  ago; 
but,  several  times  since,  I  have  bought  queens 
of  this  breeder,  and  I  always  found  this  strain 
of  bees  pos.sessed  of  tho.se  same  good  qualities — 
industry,  gentleness,  hardiness  and  a  disposition 
to  cap  their  honey  white.  I  frequently  corres- 
p<jnded  with  this  breeder,  and  with  those  who 
had  l)ought  queens  of  him,  and,  finally,  I  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  had  a  strain  of 
bees  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of  stock. 
Whether  this  superiority  results  from  length  of 
tongue,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
talk  the  past  year,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  no  bees  have  been  found  with  greater 
tongue-length. 

This  breeder  had  always  advertised  in  a  quiet, 
una.ssuming  sort  of  way.  nothing  in  proportion 
to  what  the  quality  of  his  stock  would  have  war- 
ranted, when,  two  years  ago,  I  decided  that  I 
could  help  him,  and  benefit  my  readers,  at  a 
profit  to  myself,  by  advertising  these  bees  in  a 
manner  befittingly  energetic.     I  put  the  price  at 


ji.50,  but  the  conditions  were  such  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  loss  to  fall  upon  a  purchaser. 
The  queens  sent  out  were  young  queens  just  be- 
ginning to  laj',  but  I  guaranteed  safe  arrival, 
safe  introduction,  purity  of  mating,  and  .satis- 
faction to  the  extent  that,  any  time  within  two 
j'ears,  a  purchaser  could  return  the  queen  for 
any  cau.se  whatever,  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
her,  and  his  money  would  be  refunded,  and  50 
cents  additional  sent  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 
I  have  sold  several  hundred  queens,  sending 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
been  asked  to  return  the  money  in  just  one 
iN-STANCE.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  no  other 
complaint  has  been  made,  for  there  have  been 
others,  but  in  the  other  cases  purchasers  have 
verj-  kindly  allowed  me  to  send  other  queens 
in  place  of  those  that  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 
Even  with  the  best  of  stock  and  management 
there  will  occasionally  be  a  poor  queen.  Possi- 
bly long  journeys  by  mail  have  some  bearing 
upon  this  part  of  the  question.  I,o.sses  in  ship- 
ment are  not  serious;  losses  in  introduction  are 
not  .serious,  unless  it  is  during  the  dearth  be- 
tween the  summer  and  fall  honey-flows;  mis 
mated  queens  are  not  worth  considering,  they 
don't  exceed  one  percent.;  butall  of  these  losses 
have  cheerfvillj'  been  made  good,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  good  in  the  future. 

As  to  testimonials,  regarding  their  superior- 
ity, I  could  fill  page  after  page  with  them.  I 
have  occasionally  published  a  few,  but  what  is 
the  use  ?  Any  one  can  try  this  strain  without 
taking  a  particle  of  risk. 

From  the  very  first,  the  demand  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  opening  of  the 
.season  usually  finds  me  with  at  least  200  orders 
on  hand.  Any  one  wishing  to  try  one  of  these 
queens,  ought  to  order  it  .some  little  time  in 
advance,  as  orders  are  booked  and  filled  in  rota- 
tion. I  am  still  offering  them  at  the  same  price 
and  under  the  .same  conditions  as  before,  viz., 
$1.50  for  a  queen  alone,  fully  guaranteed  as 
above  stated,  or  a  queen  and  the  Review  for  one 
year  for  only  |2. 00.  This  offer  is  open  to  either 
old  or  new  subscribers.  If  you  wish  to  try 
one  of  these  queens,  better  send  in  your  order 
together  with  a  subscription  to  the  Review — 
remember,  $2.00  pays  for  both. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,   Flint,  Michigan. 
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Buy  them  of  H.  G.  Quirin,  the  largest  queen 
'needer  in  the  North.  The  A.  1.  Root  Co. 
tell  us  our  .stock  is  extra  tine;  Editor  Y.rk  of 
the  A.  B.  J.,  says  he  has  good  reports  from  our 
stock  from  time  to  time;  while  J.  L,  Gaudy,  of 
Humboldt.  Neb.,  has  secured  over  400  pounds  of 
honey  (mostly  comb)  from  single  colonies  con- 
taining our  queens.  We  have  files  of  testimoni- 
als similar  to  the  above.  Our  .breeders  origin 
ated  from  the  liighest  priced  long-tongued  red 
clover  queens  in   the  IT,  S. 

Fine  queens,  promptness  and  square  dealing, 
have  built  up  our  business,  which  was  establish- 
ed in  1888. 

Price  of  queens  after  July  ist.  Selected,  75  cts; 
six  for  5:4.00;  twelve  for  $7.00;  tested,  $1.00;  six 
for  $5.00;  '  vvelve  for  Sg.oo.  Selected  teste  ,  5150; 
six  for  S8.00.  Extra  selected,  tested,  the  best 
that  money  c  n  buy,  $3.00 

We  guarantee  .safe  arrival  to  any  State,  Conti- 
nental Island,  or  any  European  Country,  and 
can  fill  all  orders  promptly,  as  we  expect  to  keep 
three  to  five  hundred  queens  on  hand  ahead  of 
orders.  vSpecial  price  on  50  or  100.  Circular 
free.     Address  all  orders  to 

QUIRIN  THE  QUEEN  BREEDER 

4-02-6t  Parkertown,  Ohio. 

(Parkertown  is  a  P.  O.  Money  Order  office) 


Home-Made,  Foot-Power 
BUZZ-SADU 


I  have  a  brother  in  an  adjoining  county  who 
has  made  and  sold  .several  foot-power  buzz-saws. 
He  has  one  now  that  he  would  like  to  sell.  He 
has  h  s  hives  made  for  this  season,  and  would 
rather  have  the  money  than  the  saw — besides,  if 
he  sells  tiiis  saw  now  he  can  have  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  making  another  next  winter.  The 
frame  is  of  hard  wood,  very  much  like  the  one 
illustrated  in  Root's  ABC  of  Bee  Culture.  It 
has  a  heavy  iron  balance  wheel,  besides  a  pullej- 
for  the  belt.  The  mandrel  is  a  trifle  heavier 
than  the  I3. 50  mandrel  sold  by  A.  I  R.  ot.  There 
is  a  parallel  gavige  and  a  cut-off  gauge.  The 
table  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a 
screw.  The  whole  machine  is  very  substantial 
and  well  made  as  I  know  from  having  seen  it 
and  run  it  mj-self.  Although  it  has  been  in  use, 
for  making  his  own  hives,  some  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  strictU'  as  good  as  new,  in  fact,  runs 
all  the  easier,  and  he  will  sell  it  for  onlj-  520.00. 
For  my  own  use  I  would  rather  have  it  than  a 
new  Barnes  that  costs  $35  00.  Ves,  and  there  is 
a  six-inch  emery  wheel,  that  cost  $2.00,  for 
sharpening  tools,  that  will  be  thrown  in.  If 
j'on  wish  to  Luy  this  saw,  send  the  order  and 
nionev  to  me,  and  I'll  see  that  the  .saw  is  shipped 
at  once.     W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,    Flint,    Mich. 


Hr)ake  Your  O^A/n  Hives. 


3ee  ^  Keepers 

Will  save  money  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making- 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines    on  trial. 
Send  for    Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JNO.BARNESCO., 

384  Ruby  St., 

Rockford,    Ills. 

7     02  24t 


;e  (|)ee-)^^f  peps' 

A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$L00  A  YEAR. 
w.  z,  BDTCHiNSOK,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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ARTIFICIAL  PASTURAGE. 

BY    W.    Z.    HUTCHINSON. 

A  Visit  to  Dr.  Gandy  and  a  Description   of  his  Attempts 
at  Improving   his  Pasturage. 


HT  Dr.  Gandy's,  Mr.  Whitconib,  myself, 
and  Bro.  Root  were  treated  right 
royally.  We  were  taken  to  his  liome, 
every  hospitality  extended,  a  team  secur- 
ed, and  nearly  the  entire  time  spent  in 
driving  about  the  country  visiting  his 
farms  and  apiaries.  Every  facility  was 
afforded  us  for  learning  the  truth  in  re- 
gard to  his  bees  and  the  artificial  pastur- 
age that  has  attracted  so  much  attention. 
THK   doctor's    F.\MILY. 

By  the  way,  the  Dr.  has  an  interesting 
family;  a  nice  wife  and  five  bright  chil- 
dren. His  only  son  has  recently  graduat- 
ed from  a  medical  college,  and  is  begin- 
ning to  take  his  father's  practice.  Two 
daughters  are  married;  there  is  a  girl  in 
her  teens,  and  another  perhaps  ten  years 
old. 

THE    DOCTOR'S    BLOOD  HOUNDS. 

By  the  way,  again,  the  Dr.  is  greatly 
interested  in  blood  hounds,  such  as  were 
used  years  ago  in  tracking  down   fugitive 


slaves.  He  has  several  old  dogs,  and, 
when  we  were  there,  there  was  also  a  litter 
of  "pups."  The  scent  faculty  of  these 
animals  is  something  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension. They  can  follow  a  trail  that 
is  even  two  or  three  days  old,  picking  it 
out  even  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city. 
Their  sagacity,  too,  in  picking  up,  or 
finding  a  trail  when  it  is  lost,  is  not  much 
less  wonderful.  When  there  is  a  break 
in  a  trail  they  at  once  begin  to  circle.  If 
it  is  not  found  in  making  the  first  circle, 
a  still  larger  one  is  made,  and  even  a  still 
larger  until  it  is  picked  up  again.  Wad- 
ing a  long  distance  in  running  water  is 
about  the  only  way  that  they  can  be 
thrown  off  the  track,  and  even  then  they 
will  go  a  long  distance  up  and  down  each 
bank  of  the  stream  looking  for  the  trail. 
If  the  pursued  does  not  wade  far  enough, 
they  are  sure  to  pick  up  his  trail  again. 
When  they  overtake  the  object  of  their 
pursuit  they  do  not  attack.  They  are  as 
Ukely  to  fawn  upon  the  man  as  to  do  any- 
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thing.  Their  whole  penchant  seems  to 
be  that  of  trailing.  We  were  given  an 
exhibition  of  their  work.  The  doctor's 
son  started  off  down  the  road,  and  then 
struck  oflF  across  the  fields,  and  finally 
climbed  a  tree.  Two  hounds  were  then 
taken  out  and  put  into  leash,  or  harness. 
When  this  was  done  they  fairly  trembled 
with  excitement.  They  were  taken  down 
the  road,  allowed  to  smell  of  a  handker- 
chief that  the  young  man  had  dropped, 
then  released,  when  away  they  went  bay- 
ing loudly.  When  the  trail  crossed  where 
some  boys  had  been  playing  ball,  they 
had  quite  an  argument,  and  came  back, 
several  times,  to  some  point  where  there 
was  no  doubt,  and  picked  up  the  trail 
afresh.     Finally  they  traced   it   out   and 


point,  as  well  as  upon  others.  In  that 
article  of  his  he  described,  or  pictured,  the 
ideal  bee-keeper,  and  told  of  his  having 
25  acres  of  sweet  clover  and  the  same  of 
catnip,  but  he  did  not  say  that  he  (Gandy ) 
had  any  such  fields.  If  he  has  any  svicli 
we  did  not  see  them.  Along  the  hedges 
we  often  saw  small  patches  of  catnip,  and 
at  one  of  his  farms,  in  the  orchard,  was  a 
patch  three  or  four  rods  square.  In  our 
three  days  of  driving,  I  doubt  if  we  saw 
enough  catnip  to  have  made  more  than 
one  solid  acre  of  plants.  But  the  Dr.  is 
certainly  taking  steps  to  increase  the  acre- 
age. He  is  saving  and  sowing  the  seed. 
He  showed  us  leases  made  with  tenants 
in  which  it  was  specified  that  a  certain 
number  of  acres  of  catnip  and  sweet    clo- 


DR.  candy's  homk 


went  on,  locating  him  in  the  tree.  Many 
Western  sheriffs  keep  these  hounds  for 
tracking  down  criminals. 

THE  MUCH-TAI.KED-OF-CATNIP. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  of  the  cat- 
nip, etc.  The  Dr.  has  no  fields  of  catnip 
or  sweet  clover  such  as  the  reader  has  con- 
jured up  from  the  reading  of  his  article. 
We  had  a  frank  talk  with  the  Dr.    on  this 


ver  must  be  sown  each  year,  and  if  they 
succeed  in  getting  the  seeding  to  catch, 
and  make  a  good  growth,  $50  extra  is  the 
reward. 

If  catnip  is  really  a  good  honey  plant, 
it  certainly  has  some  qualities  that  com- 
mend it  to  the  bee  keeper.  For  instance, 
once  it  is  established,  it  is  there  to  stay 
for  years  and  years.  Nothing  short  of 
actual  digging  up  the  roots  and  destroy- 
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inj;  them,  will  eradicate  it.  As  the  peony 
ill  our  garden  sends  up  its  stalks  every 
sprinji,  so  will  there  he  a  stool  of  catnip 
each  year  in  the  fence  corner  back  of  the 
barn,  once  a  plant  is  established  there. 
It  yields  large  quantities  of  seed,  hut  I 
doubt  the  advisability  of  using  good  till- 
able farm  land  for  the  cultivation  of  any 
plant  that  yields  honey  alone. 

NOT    Ml'CH    SWEKT    CL0VP:R. 

The  only  sweet  clover  that  we  saw  was 
an  occasional  patch  by  the  roadside,  not 
enough  to  make  any  great  difference  in 
the  amount  of  bee  pasturage. 


near  large    patches    of    buckbush,    store 
large  quantities  of  honey  from  it. 

The  patch  that  we  saw  occcupied  per- 
haps 80  or  100  acres.  It  was  on  rough 
ground.  The  seed  had  been  scattered  by 
one  of  the  doctor's  tenants.  Once  estab- 
lished, buckbush  is  very  difficult  of  erad- 
ication. 

HONEY    RESOURCES    AT     HOMBOLDT. 

Humboldt  is  located  in  the  Southeast- 
ern corner  of  Nebraska,  which  is  really 
the  garden  of  the  State.  The  farms  are 
under  a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  and  be- 
ing largely  fenced  with    hedges,    present 


.\    I'ATCH    iM 


IN    THJ-.    OKCIIAKI)    OX    OXK    OF  DR.    G.A.NDY'S    F.'VRMS. 


HICKBLSH      HAS      (".AINKD      .\      GOOD 

FOOTHOLD 

Of  all  the  plants  with  which  tlie  Dr 
has  experimented,  it  seems  to  me  ihnt  he 
has  tieen  as  successful  willi  a  plant  cdled 
V)uckbush,  as  he  has  with  anything. 
Someway  this  plant  reminds  me  of  prick- 
ly ash,  although  it  not  .so  large  a  bush  as 
prickly  a.sh  It  is  now  loaded  with  small 
berries  that  remain  on  all  winter.  It 
blossoms  in  the  spring,  and  the  Dr.  sa3s 
that  some  of  his   bees,    that  are   located 


a  picturesque  appearance.  Corn  is  the 
main  ciop  but  wheat  is  also  raised  quite 
extensively.  In  former  years  spring 
wheat  was  raised  and  this  favored  the 
growth  of  heartsease  from  which  good 
crops  of  hone}-  were  secured,  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  winter  wheat  has  greatly  les- 
sened the  growth  of  heartsease.  There  is 
quite  a  little  white  clover,  with  some  I)a.ss- 
wood  along  the  streams.  Wild  cucum- 
ber is  also  abundant  along  the  streams. 
Taken  all  in  all  the  doctor's  home  apiaries 
are  well  located,  but,  notwithstanding  all 
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this,  not  a  pound  of  honey  had  been  se- 
cured this  year  at  the  home  yard.  This 
was  explained  by  the  unusual  overflow 
of  the  streams  in  the  spring,  which  killed 
a  large  portion  of  the  flowers.  The  Dr. 
still  had  hopes  that  he  might  get  a  crop 
from  heartsease,  and  the  last  evening 
that  we  were  present,  there  was  a  decided 
heartsease  odor  in  the  apiary. 

THE    BIG     YIELDS — AN     EXPLANATION. 

Several  have  written  to  me,  and  some 
came  to  me  at  the  convention,  and  said: 
"Now  look  here.  The  Dr.  says  he  has 
3,000  colonies,  and  that  he   secures   over 


yields  of  honey,  or  that  his  home-yard- 
did  every  year,  but  that  his  /lonie-apiary 
did  l(7st  year.  He  said  that  the  yield  at 
some  of  the  out-yards  was  often  only  25 
lbs.  One  old  man  with  whom  we  talked 
said  that  the  apiary  of  which  he  had 
charge,  yielded  a  surplus  of  80  lbs.  per 
colony  last  year.  The  doctor  uses  10- 
frame  Langstroth  hives,  and  tiers  them 
up  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  stories 
high,  and  that  enormous  yields  should  be 
secured  in  a  good  season  is  not  at  all 
itn  probable — 400  pounds  does  not 
seem  to  me  an  impossibility.  But 
that  artificial  pasturage  cut  an}'  great  fig- 
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CORNER  OF  A  FIELD  OF  BUCKBUSH,    THE  SEICD  OK  W  HICK 
W.\S  SOWN  BY  DR.     G.ANDY. 


400  pounds  per  colony,  now  this  would 
be  over  a  million  pounds  !  Then  he  sold 
it  at  15  cts,  making  an  income  of  over 
$150,000  each  year  !  There  is  something 
wrong  here  somewhere." 

We  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Gandy  on  this 
ver}-  point,  and,  as  in  regard  to  his  alleg- 
ed acres  of  catnip  and  sweet  clover,  the 
misunderstanding  has  come  from  care- 
less reading.  He  did  not  say  that  all  of 
his  out-apiaries  produced  such  wonderful 


ure  in  its  production,  I  saw  but  little  evi- 
dence. I  presume  that  the  Dr.  has  some- 
what improved  his  location  by  the  sowing 
of  catnip  and  buckbush,  and  1  expect  that 
he  will  still  more  improve  it  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  a  praiseworthy  oV)ject, 
and  I  hope  to  see  him  succeed.  How- 
ever, candor  compels  me  to  say  that  I 
saw  nothing  that  increased  my  faith  in 
artificial  pasturage.  I  still  believe  it  ad- 
advisable  to  encourage  the  growth  of  cat- 
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nip  or  sweet  clover  upon  waste  places, 
but  I  have  vet  to  see  the  cultivation  on 
good  soil,  of  any  plant,  for  honey  alone, 
made  profitable. 

Dr  Gandy  has  certainly  made  money 
out  of  bees.  He  has  20,000  ocres  of  land, 
his  farms  being  scattered  about  in  a  doz- 
en or  more  counties,  and  he  has  bees  on 
every  farm  where  he  can  secure  a  tenant 
that  will  take  care  of  the  bees.  He  says 
that  at  present  he  does  not  really  know 
how  many  colonies  he  owns.  His  bees  are 
not  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  we  East- 
ern bee  keepers  would  call  up-to-date. 
It  is  "chunk"  honey    that   he    produces. 


farms  profitable,  if  he  can  secure  one-half 
the  proceeds,  delivered  in  the  market. 
Suppose  he  pays  ;f  10,000  for  a  200-acre 
farm.  He  would  then  rent  this  farm,  and 
thereafter  recieve  one-half  of  the  gross 
proceeds,  and  never  lift  his  finger,  even 
so  much  as  to  market  his  portion.  It 
was  intimated  to  us  that  the  Dr.  wrote 
that  article  in  Gleanings  for  the  sake  of 
"roping  in"  Eastern  "suckers"  and  sell- 
ing them  farms.  He  denies  this  most  em- 
phatically, saying  he  has  no  land  for  sale 
— it's  too  profitable  for  him  to  sell.  Nei- 
ther has  he  catnip  nor  sweet  clover  seed 
for  sale.     He  would  rather  buy  than  sell. 


LO.\D  OK  CATNIP  FROM  WHICH  THE  SEED  IS  TO  BV.  THRESHED. 


Perhans,  uiuler  the  conditions,  that  of 
having  the  work  done  by  men  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  l)ee  keeping,  it  may  be  that 
he  is  taking  the  wisest  course.  That  the 
doctor  is  a  wealthy  man  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  rent  from  his  farms  bring  him  in 
J4o,oou  a  year,  and  each  year  the  surplus 
is  re-invested  in  more  land.  These  farms 
when  not  rented  for  a  cash  rent,  are  rent- 
ed for  one-half  the  crops,  delivered  at 
the  market.  Here  in  the  East  it  is  the 
rule  for  the  land  to  draw  one-third  of  the 
crops,  where  land  is  worked  on  shares, 
and  each  man  markets  his  own  share  of 
crops.     No  wonder   the   doctor  finds   his 


In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  Dr. 
Gandy  is  wealthj-.  He  pretty  nearly 
"owns  the  town"  where  he  lives.  He 
has  a  lot  of  land  and  a  lot  of  bees.  He 
has  made  money  from  both.  A  great 
deal  more  from  the  land  than  he  has  from 
the  bees,  allowing  me  to  judge.  He  has 
done  a  little  in  the  way  of  artificial  pastur- 
age, but  not  enough  to  prove  a  great  deal 
definitely.  He  will  probably  do  more  in 
this  line.  He  may  have  had  an  enor- 
mous yield  at  his  home  apiary,  but  such 
yields  are  decidedly  exceptional  in  that 
locality. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Sept.  25,  1901, 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  GO-OPERATION. 

BY    G.    A.    HATCH. 

A  Great  Undertaking  if  Attenipted  as  a  National  Affair, 
But  no  Greater  than  lias  been  Accomplished. 


^HERE  is  no  honev  producer  who 
T^  would  not  admit  that  it  \v()ul<l  be  a 
fine  thing  to  have  a  successful  honey  ex- 
change, hut  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
so  many,  and  so  hard  to  overcome,  that 
it  almost  staggers  one  to  think  of  them; 
and  the  more  thought  he  give?  to  the  sub- 
ject the  larger  the  difficulties  grow.  Con- 
sider the  amount  of  territory  that  must 
be  covered;  for  example,    the    California 


car  and  rate  privileges  with  nearlv  all  the 
railroads  of  the  land.  It  would  be  a 
gigantic  undertaking,  but  no  greater  than 
has  been  done  in  other  lines. 

State  Associations  .should  care  for  and 
do  the  gathering  of  the  surplus  at  some 
easily  accessible  center,  and  perhaps  look 
after  the  distribution  of  honey  sold  in  its 
territory.  This  would  serve  as  the  con- 
necting link    bet  wet  n   the    producer   and 


THK  FINK,ST  P.\TCH  OF  C.\TNIP  TH.\T  WE  FOUND  BY  THE  HEDGE.S. 


Fruit  Exchange'  territory  would  be  as  a 
garden  spot  compared  to  a  Texas  stock 
ranch.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation at  the  producers'  end  of  the 
line  which  is  simplified  in  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange  by  being  confined  to  two 
railroad  lines,  wheieas,  to  cover  the  whole 
country  would    require   negotiations   for 


the  National.  .■Ml  societies  should  be  in- 
corporated and  placed  on  a  financial  h  isis 
strong  enough  to  make  them  responsible 
to  all  shippers. 

Statistics,  as  to  the  amount  of  honey 
produced  on  a  given  territory,  would  be 
of  first  importance  to  the  central  exchange 
and  it  should  be  a  part   of   the   local   ex- 
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change's  business  to  collect  and  forward 
promptly  to  the  central  office  all  informa- 
tion as  to  supply,  or  possible  demand. 

The  financial  basis  of  the  organization 
should  be  such  as  to  inspire  confidence 
and  allow  of  a  reasonable  advance  on  all 
consignments,  so  as  to  help  those  bee 
keepers  who  are  now  forced  to  sell  for 
zvhat  they  can  get,  and  thus  bridge  over 
their  pressing  need,  and  not  dctnoralize 
the  market.  How  this  fund  is  to  be  crea- 
ted is  an  open  question;  perhaps  a  capital 
stock  drawing  a  low  rate  of  interest  would 


do  it.  Or,  may  be,  some  caitalist  would 
loan  the  neces.sary  fund  on  the  honey  as 
collateral. 

Expert  salesmen  should  be  employed 
to  look  after  the  wholesale  houses,  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  would  look  after  the 
retailer.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  each 
producer  would  sell  all  he  could  at  home, 
allowing  the  price  fixed  by  the  central 
office  to  govern  lijs  prices;  or  at  least  nev- 
er  allowing  his  prices  to  go  below  theirs. 

RiCHL.\ND  Center,  Wis.,  Oct.  4,  1902. 


COMMERCIAL  ORCANIZATION. 

BY    F.    E.    BROWN. 

Some  of  the  Advantages  that  Might  be  Enjoyed  from 
National  Supervision  of  the  Marketing. 


W. 


R.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich., 
ar  Sir:  —  I  arrived  home  after  a 
very  pleasant  trip  over  the  mountains  and 
deserts  of  the  distant  lands,  and  finding 
that  I  am  much  wauled  in  business  I  have 
so  far  given  little  attention  to  other  things. 
But  today  I  will  give  more  time  to  duties 
not  so  close  to  home.  Reg'^rding  the 
matter  of  which  yourself  and  others  are 
a  committee  to  draft  plans  by  which  the 
National  Association  will  control  and 
market  the  product  of  its  members,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  have  mentioned  it  to 
everyVjody  that  I  have  met,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  bees,  and  everyone  .says  it  is  the 
right  road  to  travel. 

It  is  sure  to  succeed  if  the  plans  can  be 
so  arranged  as  to  be  simple  and  easy  to 
understand,  and  enough  inducements 
held  out  so  that  every  one  will  go 
in;  but  if  a  large  pa-t  will  say  "I 
will  stay  out  and  gel  the  same  benefit,  by 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  enough  to  go  in 
to  control  prices,"  then  the  outside  bu}'- 
ers  will  offer  inducements  to  break  down 
the  organization  and  we  will  have  trouble. 
But  I  think  I  can  see  where  we  can  so  ar- 
range our  plans  that  it  will   be   necessary 


for  every  producer  of  honey,  who  depends 
upon  the  the  general  market,  to  dispose 
of  his  product  through  the  National  As- 
sociation. 

One  great  point  of  inducement,  will  be 
the  matter  of  the  ^j^vm/'a///^^'  that  we  will 
be  able  to  place  up  )n  our  honey.  As  it 
now  stamls,  a  large  amount  of  the  extract- 
ed product  is  tampered  with  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  thus  spoiling  the 
flavor  by  adding  foreign  material,  and  in- 
creasing the  the  output,  and  greatly  les- 
sening the  consumption.  If  our  honey  is 
all  packed,  after  being  graded,  ^wiK  sealed 
with  a  zuax  seal  hearing  our  brand,  put 
up  in  packages  that  will  suit  the  consum- 
er, then  all  the  honey  that  does  not 
have  our  brand  with  the  wax  seal  will  be 
left  for  the  man  with  the  gluco.se,  and, 
naturally,  will  be  sold  at  a  smaller  price, 
that  will  compel  all  to  come  into  the  pool; 
it  will  do  away  with  all  adulteration  of 
honey,  because  there  will  be  no  honey 
that  they  can  buy  to  thus  adulterate. 

I  am  now  awaiting  the  action  of  some 
whom  I  have  asked  for  plans  regarding 
their  organizations,  and  when  they  are  re- 
ceived I  will  be  ready  to  begin   to  put  t    ° 
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gether  what  I  consider  the  greatest  and 
most  important  plans  ever  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  bee  men,  when  they  will  be 
submitted  to  you  for  criticism.  After  the 
general  outline  is  decided  upon,  an  attor- 
ney can  soon  put  it  in  proper  shape. 

Hanford,  Calif.,  Sept.  14,  1902. 

[Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  the 
following  has  come  to  hand  from  Mr. 
Brown — Ed.  Review.] 

I  have  yours  of  the  20th  inst,  and  in 
reply  beg  to  say  that  you  are  at  liberty  to 


view  upon  the  matter  seems  to  agree  that 
it  is  the  only  way  for  the  future  of  the 
honey  business. 

I  think  that  each  locality  where  honey 
is  stored  will  have  to  have  a  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Association.  The 
honey  will  be  stored  in  some  convenient 
center,  and  received  by  this  representa- 
tive, who  will  receipt  for  it,  grade  it  ac- 
cording to  the  several  type-samples  that 
he  will  have  in  his  possession;  these  types 
will  be  furnished  from  the  main  office 
where  duplicate  samples   are    held;   each 
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publish  any  thing  that  I  suggest,  and  I 
hope  that  the  different  journals  will  take 
up  the  matter.  I  have  not  the  time  now 
to  write  my  ideas  to  all  the  papers,  and 
will  do  well  if  I  get  them  to  the  Review. 
However,  about  four  weeks  later,  I  will 
have  more  time.  I  am  shipping  honey 
now  at  the  rate  of  a  car  a  week,  and  am 
spending  a  large  amount  of  time  on  the 
road  or  in  San  Francisco. 

I  feel  sure  that  we  will  meet   with   suc- 
cess after  a  while;  every  one  that  I   inter- 


grade  will  have  a  common  name  or  num- 
ber which  will  become  standard  upon  the 
market.  The  representative  will  receive, 
grade,  and  seal  all  honey  in  his  locality, 
and  post  the  management  as  to  the  amount 
of  honey  he  has  of  the  different  grades. 
This  will  be  done  every  where.  The  man- 
agement will  then  have  full  reports  with 
a  type-sample  of  all  the  honey  produced 
by  the  Association,  and  can  very  easily 
place  the  price,  and  deal  it  out  to  the 
trade  as  the  demand  calls  for  it.     Soon 
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fact  of  how  many  are  going  into  it.  I 
hope  that  soon  the  plans  can  be  in  shape 
so  that  everybod)'  that  gets  a  copy  will 
take  the  pains  and  trouble  to  interest  not 
only  his  near  neighbor  but  the  whole 
vicinity;  as  for  me,  I  am  going  to  try  and 
reach  every  convention  of  bee  keepers 
that  it  is  possible  forme  to  reach,  and  my 
one  theme  will  be  the  marketing  of  our 
produce  by  the  National  Association. 

I  trust  that  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  will  do  as  much,  but  we  must 
first  get  out  the  plans,  discuss  them,  and 
have  them  accepted. 

One  beautiful  feature  about  the  matter 
is  that  it  will  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  large  producer  as  well  as  to  the  one 
who  produces  less.  When  the  large  pro- 
ducer has  produced  his  car  or  cars  of  hon- 
ey, and  it  is  ready  for  the  market,  he  is 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  smaller 
holders,  for  the  man  that  has  little  is,  as 
a  rule,  the  one  that  is  coiupelted  to  sell, 
and  that,  too,  at  the  price  offered  by  the 
purchaser,  which  is  way  below  the  value 
of  the  goods,  thus  establishing  the  general 
market  for  others,  including  the  man  that 
has  produced  his  car  loads. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

F.  E.  Brown. 


DAMP  BEE  CELLAR. 

liV    E.    E.    NUSSLE. 

The  Danger  from  Damp  Cellars,  and  How  to  Make  them 
Dry.     Success  with  a  Cellar  above  Ground. 


the  trade  will  all  be  directed  to  the  main 
office  for  all  honey.  The  prices  will  be 
uniform  and  maintained,  so  that  the  buy- 
er can  be  assured  that  the  market  will 
hold  firm  during  the  time  he  has  the  car 
in  his  possession.  The  seal  will  protect 
our  goods  against  any  adulteration.  The 
supply  will  be  greatly  lessened  by  the 
stoppage  of  adulteration  and  we  will  not 
be  troubled  by  over  production.  It  will 
come  to  pass  that  when  the  man  in  the 
far  off  East  hears  of  the  train  loads  of 
honey  produced  in  the  West,  he  will  be 
glad  and  not  have  to  fear  for  the  market; 
and  the  man  who  cannot  wait  for  his 
money  until  a  car  of  honey  is  made  up 
and  sold,  but  must  have  it  as  soon  as  his 
honey  is  in  the  case,  can  take  the  ware- 
house receipt  that  he  gets  when  liis  honey 
is  delivered,  and  the  money  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  him,  and  the  interest  upon  same 
can  come  from  the  cost  of  marketing, 
which  will  be  very  little;  and  the  man 
thus  receiving  the  benefit  can  stand  the 
interest,  which  is  better  than  to  sacrifice 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  upon  the 
general  market. 

The  more  simple  and  less  complicated 
the  plans  the  better  it  will  be,  as  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  quite  a  task  to  reach  and  inter- 
est all,  and  our  success  depends  upon  the 


M' 


OW  that  the  time  will  soon  be  at  hand 
when  ever\-  beekeeper  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  country  must  house  his 
bees,  in  a  suitable,  or  perhaps,  more  often, 
unsuitable  place,  to  keep  them  from  be- 
ing decimated,  or  even  exterminated,  by 
the  rigors  of  the  winter,  I  thought  I 
would  give  a  few  pointers  to  some  of  the 
tyros  that  are  confronted  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  damp  cellar. 


A  good  dry  cellar,  warm  enough,  and 
free  from  any  great  quantities  of  decaying 
vegetables,  is  perhaps  as  ideal  a  place  as 
anybody  needs,  e.specially  if  he  does  not 
forget  the  ventilation  and  the  mice. 
But  not  everybody  has  such  a  cellar  at 
his  command;  most  of  the  dear  brother 
beekeepers  have  to  contend  with  a  damp 
and  therefore  unsuitable  cellar.  Now, 
how   can     such  a  cellar    be  improved? 
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The  very  name  of  "cellar,"  suggests 
darkness,  dampness,  mould,  unhealthy 
atmosphere  and  poor  ventilation.  Every- 
body advocates  a  dry  cellar,  but  little  has 
been  written  on  "'How  to  get  a  damp  cel- 
lar dry,'"  therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to 
give  a  few  pointers. 

Some  cellars  can  never  be  made  dry, 
as  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  is  on  a  level 
with  the  watermark,  or  even  below  it. 
A  dry  cellar  is  one  that  is  well  drained, 
and  where  no  water  drains  into  it,  with 
dry  walls  and  dry  ground  surrounding 
the  wall.  No  new  cellar  with  a  stone 
wall,  made  with  mortar,  can  be  very   dry 


slacked  lime,  common  salt,  and  charcoal 
are  bodies  that  are  hygroscopic,  that  is, 
take  up  moisture,  and  purify  the  air,  but 
they  have  to  be  replaced  occasionally. 
Whitewashing  a  cellar  during  the  dry 
season,  I  found  very  good. 

I  do  not  like  a  cement  floor.  I  had  one, 
it  did  not  prove  good,  I  removed  the  ce- 
ment at  four  places  (  cellar  was  14  by  20), 
dug  in  two  feet  square,  three  feet  deep, 
curbed  it  up  like  a  well  and  covered  the 
holes  with  plank,  and  I  think  that  this  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  for  draining 
where  no  direct  deep  sewerage  can  be  es- 
tablished. 
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the  first  year  or  two,  as  it  takes  that 
length  of  time  for  it  to  dry.  It  may  be- 
come very  good  after  awhile,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  very  good  place  to  winter 
bees  during  the  first  year  or  two.  The 
dryness  of  a  cellar  depends  greatly  on 
the  nature  and  porousity  of  the  ground, 
as,  for  instance,  clay  will  retain  water  and 
dampness  a  great  deal  longer  than  sand. 
Good  drainage  is  a  necessity  to  make  a 
dry  cellar  out  of  a  damp  one.  Plenty  of 
air  during  the  summer  will  go  quite  a 
good  ways  toward  drying  it,  especially  if 
here  are  drafts  through  the    cellar.     Un- 


A  damp  cellar  can  be  dried  by  heat  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  by  a  stove  or  a  charcoal 
fire,  as  a  high  temperature  especially  fa- 
vors evaporation.  I  have  tried  all  these 
procedures  and  know  whereof  I  am  speak- 
ing. I  used  to  have  maximum  and  mini- 
mum thermometers  and  self-registering 
hygrometers  to  indicate  the  dampness  and 
temperature,  and  my  once  bad  cellar, 
that  killed  bees  by  the  million,  is  now 
very  good  and  very  dry. 

But  I  can  not  use  this  cellar  this  year, 
as  my  bees,  that  is  nij^  wife's  and  my  son's 
bees,  160  colonies,  are  24  miles  from  here 
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and  we  shall  not  jijo  to  the  trouble  of  mov- 
ing them  hack  and  fortli.  I  could  not 
think  of  heintj  guilty  of  digging  a  cellar 
now,  in  September,  in  clear  clav  ground 
and  propose  to  drv  it  even  with  fire  be- 
for  the  time  for  wintering  is  here,  so  I 
shall  try,  what  is,  to  me,  a  new  process. 
I  shall  put  them  in  the  shanty,  12  x  18, 
S  feet  to  the  ceiling,  and  bank  the  house 
with  dirt,  to  a  height  of  five  feet.  1  have 
a  ventilator  eight  inches  square  in  the 
center  of  the  ceiling,  passing  through  the 
roof.  The  ceiling  is  covered  with  four 
inches  of  dry  planer  shavings  to  keep  out 
cold  and  prevent  the  sun  from  warming 
it  up  too  early  in  the  spring,  in  case  we 
should  get  a  number  of  warm  days  in  suc- 
cession in  Fetjruary  as  we  sometimes  do. 
The  high  banking  on  the  outside  was 
done  for  tlie  same  purpose,  being  now 
practically  a  cellar  above  ground  with  a 
chance  of  having  it  dry.  Should  the 
temperature  rise  too  high,  in  spile  of 
the.se  precautions,  I  shall  introduce  some 
ice  on  one  side  to  ke<p  the  bees  cool 
enough  to  prevent  thc-m  from  cr.iwling 
out  of  the  hives,  which  they  will  do  when 
too  warm.  I  shall  report  to  you  of  my 
success  ill  the  spring 

Chippe\v.\  F.\i,ls,  Wis.,  Oct.  i,  1901. 

[Vou  will  notice  that  the  above  article 
was  written  a  year  ago,  but  it  arrived  too 
late  to  be  used  in  time  for  some  of  the 
suggestions  to  be  put  in  practice  until  an- 
other year,  for  that  reason  it  was  with- 
held until  now.  We  can  now  have  the 
satisfaction   of    knowing    how    the    bees 


wintered.     March   r5,    1902,    Mr.    Nussle 
wrote  as  follows — Ed.] 

Dear  Sir,  I  took  out  our  bees  a  few  days 
ago,  and  can  tell  you  that  you  never  saw 
any  bees  winter  better  belter.  I  lost  one 
very  small  swarm  out  of  159,  and  that  one 
was  marked  (00,  No  good.  Extra  light. 
Seems  to  be  queenless. )  I  did  not  have 
'2  bushel  of  dead  bees  from  the  whole 
159  swarms,  and  no  dead  bees  on  any  of 
the  bottom-boards.  Everything  just  as 
clean  and  sweet  as  in  swarming  time.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  it  my.self. 

The  coldest  weather  outside,  on  self- 
registering  thermometer,  was  34°.  In- 
side on  the  wall,  29°  above  zero.  Maxi- 
nmm,  70°,  where  it  had  gone  when  I  took 
them  out  on  the  1  ^th  of  March.  That 
could  have  been  prevented  had  I  had  lime. 

I  had  seen  them  a  number  of  limes  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  there  was  always  a 
liille  cluster  on  the  outside  of  each  hive. 
It  was  the  most  perfect  wintering  I  ever 
heard  of. 

I  forgot  to  lell  you,  in  inv  artirlf.  ihat 
the  ventilator  went  only  into  the  lop  siory, 
or  attic,  where  the  exchange  of  air  took 
place  very  gradually,  as  otherwise  it 
would  have  cooled  the  repository  too  sm<1- 
denlv  in  extremely  cold  weather.  INly 
hives  are  just  as  full  of  bees  and  honey 
as  in  a  honey  flow.  The  bees  use<lan  ex- 
trordinarily  small  quantity  of  winter  food. 

Some  hives  weighing  now  over  60  ll)s., 
and  just  as  clean  and  sweet  as  in  swarm- 
ing time. 

Respectfully, 

E.  E.  Nussle  M.  D. 


»*»»»»»*  t»»»»^»«  a^uVk^k 


Mr.  .\hhoTT  has  finally  withdrawn  his 
claim  as  General  Manager,  and  paid  over 
to  the  Secretary  the  money  that  was  in 
his  hands,  less  his  expenses. 

The  Chicago-Northwestkkn  Bee 
Keepers'  Associ.^tion  will  hold  its  an- 


•^««rf«*«*«««*«««^^*«'"«"*«*»^"  ■••*"■«»'■  ••ji^«**««***»*'* 


nual  convention  December  3rd  and  4th, 
attheBriggs  House  in  Chicago.  There 
will  be  reduced  railroad  rates.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  conventions  of  the  coun- 
try. If  not  next  to  the  National,  it  is 
close  to  it.  I  believe  that  there  were 
about  150  present  at  the  last   convention. 
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The  editor  of  the  Review  has  been  invited, 
and  has  accepted  with  pleasure. 


•■"^^r^^m^mB-s 


Miss  Ada  L.  Pickard,  of  Richland 
Center,  Wisconsin,  who  is  an  experienced 
bee  keeper,  the  Secretary  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  and 
the  author  of  many  excellent  articles  on 
apiculture,  was  recently  married  to  Mr. 
Nathan  Boggs  of  Richland  Center,  Wis- 
consin. Chicago  will  be  their  home,  at 
least,  temporarily,  while  Mr.  Boggs  com- 
pletes his  medical  studies.  The  Review 
joins  their  many  friends  in  wishing  them 
a  long  life  and  a  happy  one. 


•"^^••"^"••^ 


Mr.  John  M  Rankin  has  resigned  his 
position  as  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Review  has  been  ap- 
pointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Rankin  was 
offered  a  good  salary  to  work  the  year 
round  for  a  sugar  factory  at  WyandoUe, 
Michigan,  and  could  not  afford  to  refuse 
the  position  simply  to  hold  the  Inspector- 
ship, which  furnishes  him  work  only 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  Of 
cour.se,  it  is  too  late  this  fall  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  line  of  treating  colonies  af- 
fected with  foul  brood.  In  fact,  it  is  too 
late  to  even  examine  colonies,  unless  it 
might  be  on  an  exceptionally  warm  day, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  every  one 
in  the  State  who  will  wish  me  to  visit 
their  location  another  season.  As  most 
of  you  know,  only  fsoo  are  appropriated 
for  this  work,  and,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  most  possible  with  the  money  to  be 
spent,  there  must  be  economy  exercised 
in  the  matter  of  traveling  expenses. 
Routes  must  be  laid  out  in  advance  so  as 
to  reach  as  many  bee  keepers  as  possible 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  money. 


t^nMKff^O^^Jt*. 


A  Newspaper  contains  an  item  that 
you  wish  some  one  else  to  see,  and  j'ou 
mail  him  a  copy  of  the  paper.  Before  do- 
ing this  mark  the  article  plainly  by  draw- 
ing a  line  around  it  with  a  pen.  On  the 
outside  of  the  wrapper  write  "Marked 
Copy."     When  I  receive  a  copy  of   a  pa- 


per that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  receive, 
I  naturally  infer  that  some  friend  has  sent 
it  to  me  because  he  wishes  me  to  see  some 
item  that  it  contains,  and  I  often  spend 
quite  a  little  time  looking  it  over.  Some- 
times I  find  the  item,  and  sometimes  I 
find  nothing  to  show  why  the  paper  had 
been  sent.  If  the  item  had  been  marked, 
all  of  this  time  and  uncertainty  would 
have  been  saved.  Some  people  who  have 
but  little  mail,  when  they  recieve  a  news- 
paper sit  down  and  read  it  all  over  care- 
fully— every  little  item.  An  editor,  upon 
whose  desk  is  poured  a  continual  stream 
of  exchanges,  reads  the  papers  by  glanc- 
at  the  headlines.  Many  copies  get  into 
the  waste-basket  without  even  that  much 
attention  If  you  send  to  an  editor  a 
copy  of  a  paper  containing  an  item  that 
you  wish  him  to  see,  be  sure  and  mark  it 
distinctly,  and  write  on  the  wrapper 
"Marked  Copy."  Do  this,  never  mind 
to  whom  3-ou  are  sending  the  paper.  If 
you  don't,  the  article  may  never  be  seen. 


a-KjT^a^MXa^a^ 


N.  E.  FRANCE  NOMINATED    FOR  GEN- 
ERAL    MANAGER. 

Editor  Review — As  there  is  now,  prac- 
tically, no  one  nominated  for  election 
next  December  as  the  successor  of  the 
Hon.  Eugene  Secor,  I  wish  to  place  in 
nomination  a  candidate  for  that  office. 
After  consulting  with  some  of  the  leading 
bee  keepers,  both  at  the  Denver  conven- 
tion and  since,  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  name  for  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  Mr. 
N.  E.  France  of  Platteville,  Wisconsin. 

Not  having  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate 
personal  acqaintance  with  Mr.  France,  I 
have  taken  pains  to  make  inquiries  re- 
garding his  fitness  for  the  position,  and 
I  find  that  he  is  a  thoroughly  honest  and 
capable  busines  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  temperate  in  all  his  habits.  He  pos- 
sesses tact  and  is  accustomed  to  speak  in 
public.  He  has  labored  unceasingly  and 
unselfishly  for  the  upbuilding  of  bee 
keeping,  having  spent  considerable  of  his 
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time  and  money  in  securinj^  legislation  in 
tlie  interests  of  bee  keeping,  as  well  as  in 
preventing  the  passage  of  laws  that  were 
opposed  to  its  interests. 

He  is  one  of  the  speakers  at  Farmers' 
Institutes,  often  neglecting  his  own  inter- 
ests to  work  in  the  interests  of  bee  keep- 
ers. He  manages  sereral  apiaries  and  has 
produced  hundreds  of  tons  of  honey. 

l''or  several  years  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Southwestern  Wisconsin  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  and  for  ten  years  was  its 
I'resident.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Bee  Keepers'  Association  sev- 
eral years,  and,  for  the  past  four  years, 
has  been  its  President. 

He  .secured  tlie  passage  of  the  foul  brood 
law  in  Wisconsin,  and  since  then  has  been 
her  most  eflioienl  Stale  Inspector  of 
.\piaries. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  our  ranks  better 
fitted  to  fill  the  office  of  General  Manager 
than  is  Mr.  France,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  receive  the  hearty  suoport  of  the 
members  at  the  election  in  December, 
next. 

A.  B.  MASON. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Oct.  6,   1902. 

I  have  known  Mr.  France  for  years,  en- 
joyed an  extensive  correspondence  with 
him,  visited  at  his  home  for  days  at  a  time, 
met  him  at  conventions,  and  am  as  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  him  as  is  possible 
for  one  man  to  know  another,  and  I  can 
say  amen  most  heartily  to  all  that  Bro. 
Mason  has  .said.  Mr.  France  has  never 
sought  the  olTice,  but  would  accept  if 
elected.  He  has  had  no  connection  with 
the  late  unfortunate  "General  Manager- 
Director-Muddle,"  and  can  come  before 
the  Board  and  the  Association  untram- 
meled  by  any  old  troubles  or   prejudices. 

It  is  a  critical  time  now  in  the  life  of 
the  .Association.  Not  only  do  we  need  a 
man  upon  whom  all  factions  can  unite, 
but  need  the  man  best  fitted  for  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  I  believe  Dr. 
Mason  is  correct  in  naming  Mr.  F'rance 
as  that  man.  I  shall  vote  for  him,  and" 
hope  all  who  read  these  lines  will  do 
likewise. 


COMMKRCI.A.I.   ORGANIZATION    AMONG 
BKE   KEEPERS. 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  proper,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  mv  brother  ed- 
itors. While  we  may  be  no  brighter  nor 
smarter  than  our  readers,  I  do  feel  that 
the  position  we  occupy,  and  the  advan- 
tages we  enjoy,  call  upon  us  to  be  teach- 
ers and  leaders.  We  meet  with  bee  keep- 
ers at  conventions,  we  visit  them  in  their 
homes,  we  read  all  of  the  bee  books  and 
journals  that  are  published,  there  flows 
through  our  hands  a  constant  stream  of 
correspondence  from  bee  keepers  all  over 
the  country,  we  are  shown  so  many  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  subject,  we  see  so 
many  different  facts  and  thtir  relation 
one  to  another,  that  we,  of  all  others, 
ought  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  situation, 
and  guide  our  readers  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  sit  in  our 
offices  and  publish  articles  telling  how  to 
perform  this,  that,  or  the  other  operation 
in  the  apiary.  Implements  and  manipula- 
tion are  not  all  there  is  to  bee  keeping. 
For  instance,  a  man  must  keep  tlie  right 
kind  of  bees,  and  enough  of  them,  and 
nmst  market  his  crop  at  the  best  price. 
We  editors  ought  to  notice  these  things, 
discuss  them,  and  urge  them  upon  our 
readers  until  some  action  is  taken. 

Just  at  present  the  business  end  of  bee 
keeping,  the  marketing  of  the  product,  is 
the  factor  most  in  need  of  attention.  To 
be  sure,  our  present  methods  of  marketing 
are  some  improvement  over  those  of  the 
past,  but  not  vastly  such.  We  are  still 
competing  one  ivitli  another  in  the  sale  of 
our  product.  The  poor  man  with  a  small 
crop  must  sell,  and  the  buyer  takes  ad- 
vantage of  his  necessities.  The  poor  man 
suffers;  but  this  is  not  all.  The  man  with 
the  large  crop,  yes,  and  the  man  with  the 
average  crop,  in  fact,  every  other  bee 
keeper  suffers,  because  the  price  is  there- 
by set  at  which  future  sales  must  be  made. 
This  is  the  complaint  continually  heard: 
"The  small  producer  sells  for  what  he 
can  get,  for  whatever  is  offered  him,  and 
breaks  down  the  market. "     A  bounteous 
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crop  in  California  means  unprofitably  low 
prices  to  the  producers  and  ruinous  com- 
petition td  Eastern  bee  keepers.  Organ- 
ization and  co-opperation  could  prevent 
these   things. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  great- 
est undertakings  that  has  ever  been 
brought  before  the  bee  keepers  of  this 
country,  but  isn't  it  desirable?  Suppose 
that  the  man  with  a  few  hundred  pounds 
of  honey,  or  a  few  thousand  pounds,  the 
man  wno  must  sell,  could  ship  his  honey 
to  the  nearest  National  warehouse  where 
it  would  be  fairly  graded,  and  a  receipt 
given  him  that  would  enable  him  to  draw, 
say,  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  honey. 
When  the  honey  was  sold  he  would  re- 
ceive the  balance,  less  the  interest  on  the 
money  advanced,  and  it  would  be  sold  at 
a  price  that  had  not  been  run  down  by 
the  necessities  of  himself  and  others  in 
like  circumstances. 

The  man  who  has  a  crop  of  honey,  but 
is  in  no  hurry  to  realize  upon  it,  can  ship 
it  to  the  warehouse  where  he  knows  that 
it  will  be  fairly  graded  and  sold  to  the 
best  possible  advantage,  and  when  sold 
he  will  get  his  money,  less  the  commis- 
sion. 

It  is  very  seldo.n  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming crop  all  over  the  counrry,  and 
proper  distribution,  together  with  co-op- 
peration, could  easilj"  prevent  a  bounteous 
crop  in  one  section  from  lowering  the 
price  anywhere  in  the  country. 


Then  there  is  the  matter  of  putting  a 
seal  upon  all  packages  and  guaranteeing 
the  purity  of  their  contents.  The  matter 
of  grading  and  putting  up  the  goods  in 
uniform  packages.  The  putting  of  ex- 
pert salesman  upon  the  road.  Think  of 
the  towns,  cities  and  villages,  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  grocery  stores  in 
which  honey  is  never  sold  in  which  it 
might  be  sold. 

It  is  a  great  undertaking,  and  there  are 
many  points  to  be  considered,  but  isn't 
the  object  to  be  gained  worthy-  of  the  ef- 
fort? The  first  step  in  all  great  under- 
takings is  that  of  discussion  and  thorough 
consideration.  Let  us  take  that  step. 
Let  each  editor  take  up  the  subject  in  his 
journal.  If  he  has  not  already  done  so. 
let  him  read  Mr.  Mclntyre's  paper  in  the 
last  Review.  Let  him  read  the  editorial 
on  "Organization,"  that  appeared  in  the 
last  Review.  Let  him  read  what  appears 
in  this  issue  on  that  subject  Then  let 
him  take  up  the  subject  in  his  o.vn  jour- 
nal and  gel  the  views,  plans  and  suggest- 
of  his  readers  I  shall  be  pleased,  and 
feel  honored,  to  have  anything  on  this 
subject  copied  from  the    Review. 

Brother  editors,  let  us  take  hold  of  this 
subject  in  solid,  sober  earnestness.  If  we 
can  so  change  and  so  perfect  our  present 
organization  that  it  can  market  the  crops 
of  its  members  on  the  lines  laid  down,  we 
will  have  done  more  for  beekeeping  than 
we  have  ever  done  before.     Let's  try  it. 


SHOOK  SWARMS. 


A  Thorough  Discussion  of  the  .Advantages  and 

Disadvantages  of  Controllini;  Swarming 

by   Forestalling  it. 


The  bee  keeping  world  has  at  last 
"caught  on"  to  a  plan  of  manipulation,  of 
preventing   swarming  V)y   forestalling  it, 


that  is  really  old,  and  has  been  described 
repeatedly  in  the  journals.  It  is  one  of 
those  common,  everyday  affairs  that  we 
have  known  about  for  a  long  time,  but, 
for  some  reason,  its  real  value,  its  capabil- 
ities, have  escaped  our  notice.  We  have 
all  known  that  a  colony  could  be  divided 
by  shaking  off  most  of  the  bees,  and  hiv- 
ing them  on  the  old  stand,  the  same  as 
we  would  a  natural  swarm.     With  simply 
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the  home-apian',  in  which  there  is 
usually  some  one  present  to  hive  the 
swarms  when  they  issue,  there  has  not 
been  so  much  call  for  thus  artificially 
causing  some  of  the  colonies  to  swarm. 
The  development  of  the  out-apiary  has 
had  something  to  do  with  the  bringing  to 
the  front  of  this  method  of  solving  the 
swarming  problem.  An  added  impetus, 
in  fact,  what  really  brought  it  to  the  sur- 
face this  year,  was  the  wide-spread  publi- 
cation of  how  this  method  is  employed  in 
Colorado  for  circumventing  foul  brood. 
Whole  apiaries  were  "shook"  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  honey  harvest,  and  thus  freed 
from  the  disease,  until  the  harvest  was 
over,  even  though  in  a  badly  infected  dis- 
trict. It  was  thought  by  some  that  while 
this  plan  might  be  all  right  for  Colorado 
with  her  long  season,  it  would  not  answer 
for  the  East.  The  discussion  that  has 
followed  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
quite  a  number  in  the  R^st  have  been 
practicing  it,  and  saying  nothing  of  it,  as 
"they  supposed  everybody  else  knew 
about  it  and  practiced  it  "  Gleanings  for 
October  has  several  most  valunble  articles 
on  the  subject.  Of  course,  it  is  out  of  the 
season  new  to  practice  this  plan,  but  now 
is  the  time  to  consider  it,  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  using  it  another  year  when 
the  proper  time  conies.  I  am  copying 
from  Gle.^nings  some  of  these  articles. 
The  first  one  is  by  that  m^st  practical 
thinker  and  worker,  Mr.  F.  Greiner,  Nap- 
les, N.  Y.     Mr.  Greiner  says: — 

It  seems  that  before  a  certain  thing  is 
thoroughly  understood  and  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  many,  it  has  to  be  brought 
up  again  and  again,  in  the  press  and  every- 
where, talked  about  in  the  convention, 
harpefl  on  in  private  conversation,  etc. 
That  seems  to  be  the  way  because  one 
person  can  seldom  so  present  a  thing  at 
one  time  that  everybody  will  see  it  in  the 
right  light.  Therefore  we  l^ep  on 
talking  about  lots  of  other  things  as  well 
as  "brushed  swarms." 

Wnen  Gravenhorst  first  I  to  our  knowl- 
edge I  made  known  this  method  of  treat- 
ing strong  colonies,  perhaps  only  a  few 
realized  the  value  and  the  importance  of 
it.  It  found  few  followers.  G.  M.  Doo- 
little  hit  on   the    same    thing,    probably 


without  any  knowledge  of  *vhat  the  for- 
mer had  written.  This  must  have  been  in 
1S77  or  \S;  at  least,  it  appeared  in  print 
about  that  time,  and  I  practiced  it  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions  in  a  limited  way 
for  a  few  years,  but  without  seeing  the 
possibilities  the  method  aflForded.  Some 
years  later  the  keeping  of  out-apiaries 
made  it  desirable  to  manage  our  bees  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  swarming, 
to  keep  them  at  work  rather  than  let  them 
go  to  the — ivoods.  This  was  the  time 
when  we  came  back  to  the  Gravenhorst 
or  Doolittle  practice. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  method 
of  brushing  swarms  did  not  come  into 
more  universal  use  sooner  was  because  it 
has  some  drawbacks  as  well  as  disadvan- 
tages. These  drawbacks  have  not  been 
kept  from  the  public.  Stachelhausen  and 
others  have  attempted  to  show  them  up. 
Let  us  consider  them  again. 

A  brushed  swarm  is  not  always  a  suc- 
cess. About  20  per  cent,  turn  out  to  be 
failures.  Why?  Because  of  absconding. 
Robbing  a  colony  of  all  its  possessions  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  discontented  con- 
dition among  the  bees.  I  have  not  yet 
found  out  to  mv  satisfaction  just  how  this 
brushing  should  be  done  to  prevent  such 
a  state  of  affairs,  for  the  majority  of 
swarms  go  right  on  and  do  their  level 
best  after  the  operation.  Onh-  the  few 
seem  bound  to  seek  other  quarters.  En- 
trance-guards do  not  every  time  prevent 
absconding.  I  have  recorded  several 
cases  of  absconding  when  tlie  guard  had 
been  applied.  In  one  case  the  queen  was 
left  with  just  a  handful  of  bees.  In  an- 
other the  queen  and  all  were  g  )ue  Still 
I  do  make  a  practice  of  applying  the  en- 
trance-guard after  the  bees  (and  in  partic- 
ular the  queen  )  have  gone  in. 

In  one  instance  last  summer  I  removed 
the  guard  on  my  next  visit  three  days  af- 
ter after  applying  it.  The  swarm  left  me 
even  then.  I  now  keep  the  entrance- 
guard  on  for  a  week  after  brushing. 

.\  comb  of  open  brood  is  very  apt  to 
hold  the  bees,  but  does  not  every  time. 
The  rule  is  a  good  one,  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. 

A  brushed  swarm  is  also  apt  to  build  a 
lot  of  drone  comb.  Natural  swarms, 
on  an  average,  build  far  less  of  it.  The 
age  of  the  queen  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  this  matter.  If  every  brushed  swarm 
had  a  young  queen  there  would  not  be 
much  trouble  as  to  building  drone  comb. 
Unfortunately  the  average  honey. produc- 
er has  not  things  so  well  regulated  but 
that  a  portion  of  his  colonies  are  headed 
by  old  mothers.  The  colonies,  if  brushed, 
will  build  the  undesirable  comb. 
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In  the  hurry  of  the  busy  season  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  close  track  of 
our  brushed  swarms  as  to  their  building 
comb.  At  the  close  of  our  white-honey 
season  they  should  then  have  at  least  an 
overhauling.  The  combs  taken  from 
them  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  may 
in  part  be  used  to  replace  drone  combs, 
and  to  regulate  things  generally  in  their 
brood-chamber.  If  the  drones  in  the 
combs  that  are  to  be  removed  have  not 
yet  hatched  I  behead  them  with  an  un- 
capping-knife  and  shake  the  carcasses  out 
of  their  cells.  They  make  good  chicken 
feed  and  excellent  bait  for  fishing.  The 
combs  are  placed  in  upper  stories  to  be 
extracted  later.  Finally,  they  must  be 
melted  up,  if  not  wanted  for  extracting- 
combs. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  brush- 
ed swarms  to  store  pollen  in  sections. 
Nearly  all  my  pollen-containing  sections 
have  come  from  this  source.  A  small 
brood-chamber,  and  particularly  a  shal- 
low one,  will  often  force  a  good  deal  of 
pollen  into  the  sections  when  the  honey- 
flow  is  light,  as  is  usually  tlie  case  with 
the  large  majority  of  honey-producers. 
The  400  lbs.  surplus  per  hive  (Gandy), 
or  the  450  U>s.  of  section  honey  (  Wilson, 
Nebraska,  p.  739),  appear  like  myths  to 
most  of  us.  and  I  think  we  having  these 
meager  honey  yields  are  excusable  for 
not  believing  such  reports.  This  is  voic- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  people  here- 
abouts. 

In  order  to  prevent  pollen  being  stored 
in  sections,  a  zinc  excluder  will  ht-lp. 
The  old  Heddon  honey-Vjoard,  of  which 
James  Heddon  once  said,  "I  want  to  go 
on  record  as  saying  my  honey-board  has 
come  to  stay, "is  the  best  thing,  anyway, 
to  produce  fancy  comb  honey,  an(l  may 
also  be  used  for  the  purpose  here.  It 
lessens  pollen  in  the  supers;  it  lessens 
travel-stain ;  it  lessens  burr-combs  and  pro- 
polis. Let  us  give  it  another  trial,  friends. 
We  would  certainly  have  better  quality  if 
we  used  it  extensively. 

I  am  about  done,  and  only  wish  to  say 
that,  with  all  of  the  enumerated  disad- 
vantages, I  still  continue  to  "brush." 
The  best  yield  (comb  honey)  I  have  had 
in  out-apiaries  came  from  the  brushed 
swarms.  It  is  the  best  we  can  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

vSome  of  the  brushed  swarms  have  now 
superseded  their  queens,  with  others  I 
have  taken  matters  into  my  own  hand. 
It  is  about  the  same  with  my  natural 
swarms. 

As  to  melting  up  good  combs  (  worker 
size)  I  would  say,  don't  do  it.  They  are 
worth  more  as  combs  than  wax.     If  I  had 


a  sutplus  I  would  advertise  them  tor  sale. 
A  set  of  combs  full  of  brood,  as  we  gain 
them  by  the  brushing  method,  may  be 
set  up  in  the  yard  as  a  separate  colony  af- 
ter having  been  kept  eight  days  on  some 
other  hive  with  queen-excluder  under  it. 
A  matured  queen-cell  or  a  queen  should 
be  given  after  the  separation.  A  colony 
thus  formed  will  do  well  on  buckwheat, 
and  be  in  good  shape  for  another  year. 
If  thought  best,  or  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  colonies,  it  may  also  be  reunit- 
ed with  its  parent  having  the  old   queen. 

This  matter  of  tae  age  of  the  queen  has 
much  to  do,  even  with  natural  swarms, 
in  regard  to  the  building  of  drone  comb. 
In  hiving  natural  swarms  cu  starters,  it 
is  almost  invariably  the  swarms  with  the 
old  queens  that  build  the  drone  comb. 
With  queens  only  one  year  old  there  is 
not  nmch  drone  comb  built. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Greiner  say  a 
good  word  for  the  Heddon,  slatted  honey 
board.  He  says  "let  us  give  it  another 
trial."  I  have  never  discarded  it,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
any  one  who  has  tried  it  should  discard  it. 
As  he  says,  it  lessens  pollen  in  the  super; 
lessens  travel-stain ;  lessens  ( he  could  .safe- 
ly say,  absolutely  prevents)  burr-combs; 
and  lessens  propolis. 

The  next  man  to  tell  of  the  advantages 
of  shook  or  brushed  swarms,  is  als-o  from 
New  York.  His  name  is  George  Shiber, 
and  he  writes  as  follows: — 

I  have  for  a  number  of  years  practiced 
shaking  bees  off  their  combs  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  honey-flow  (white  clover 
with  me),  and  I  must  say  the  plan  is  all 
right.  It  practicalh-  cures  the  swarming 
fever  for  that  season;  in  fact,  it  is  as  good 
a  cure  as  swarming  itself.  But  there  are 
several  things  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation when  practicing  the  plan.  First. 
we  ought  to  wait  until  queen-cells  are  un- 
der way;  for  if  we  do  not,  such  a  colony 
may  not  swarm  nor  offer  to.  We  are  so 
much  ahead  in  saving  labor,  although  it 
can  be  (fbne  if  the  hive  is  very  populous; 
but  we  must  observe  very  carefully  the 
following: 

Second,  we  must  cau.se  the  bees  to  fill 
themselves  with  honey  This  is  impor- 
tant. 

This  is  my  method  of  making  these  so- 
called  "shook"  swarms.  For  instance,  if 
a  colony  is  examined,  and  we  find  queen- 
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cells  started,  a  hive  is  prepared  with  start- 
ers. About  six  frames  is  the  number  I 
use;  sometimes  hve,  but  never  more  than 
seven.  Now  find  the  queen  and  set  the 
frame  she  is  on  to  one  side.  Before  this 
the  colony  should  be  smoked  and  hand- 
led somewhat  rouj^hly  so  the  bees  will  be 
filled  with  honey,  as  Mr.  Stachelhausen 
says.  In  fact,  Gravenhorst,  in  Gleanin<^s 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  laid 
special  stress  on  this  point.  Now  place  a 
queen-excluding  honey-board  on  the  new 
hive,  and  a  super  with  foundation  onl\-. 
Leave  the  yjartly  filled  super  on  the  old 
hive  for  a  dav  or  two.  This  saves  pollen 
in  the  sections  until  the  queen  commences 
to  lay  in  the  new  comb  built  from  the 
starters  in  the  brood-chamber.  Then  the 
unfinished  super  from  each  hive  can  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  super  on  the  new 
hive,  so  that  now  your  new  hive  contains 
the  swarm  and  two  supers.  But  to  go 
back  to  the  shaking  of  the  bees. 

Take  a  newspaper  and  spread  it  down 
in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  new  hive, 
for  vou  will,  in  shaking  the  bees  off,  shake 
a  lot  of  their  honey  on  to  the  mass  of  bees 
in  front  of  the  hive;  and  if  it  is  dirty  in 
front  of  the  hive  many  bees  will  b°  so 
daubed  up  as  to  perish,  so  I  use  a  paper. 
Shake  most  of  the  bees  off  the  frames 
close  to  the  entrance  Use  a  little  smoke 
so  they  will  run  in  quickl}'  and  clean 
themselves  of  the  honev  in  the  hive. 
Now  take  the  frame  the  queen  is  on,  pick 
her  off  with  the  fingers,  or  take  a  piece  of 
grass  and  scrape  her  off  the  comb  down 
close  to  the  entrance,  and  see  that  .she 
goes  into  the  hive.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  is,  bill  queens  seem  to  find  it  harder  to 
get  into  the  hive  with  these  "shook" 
swarms  than  at  any  other  time.  If  there 
is  a  hole  or  anything  else  in  sight  that 
thev  can  crawl  under,  besides  in  at  the  en- 
trance, they  seem  to  be  bound  to  do  it. 

The  editor  speaks  about  shaking  a//X.he 
bees  from  the  combs.  This,  for  my  local- 
itv,  woulil  be  bad  advice  on  account  of 
loss  in  brood;  still,  if  some  of  the  young- 
est brood  were  lost  it  would  not  be  much 
of  a  loss  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  now 
place  the  old  hive  and  combs  on  top  of 
the  swarm,  and  in  ten  days  the  bees  are 
again  shaken  down  in  tront  of  the  swarm. 
They  can  be  shaken  clean  now  and  combs 
of  sealed  Ijrood  can  be  given  to  nuclei,  or 
used  elsewhere,  as  one  wishes.  The  beau- 
ty of  the  whole  thing  is,  we  have  the 
swarming  probletn  under  our  thumb. 
Look  over  the  hives  once  a  week  during 
the  swarming  period.  If  a  colony  shows 
no  queen-cells  it  is  safe  for  another  week. 
If  the  bees  have  them  under  way,  shake 
them,  and  there  you  have  it. 


Mr.  Shiber  very  clearly  shows  the   ad- 
vantages of  this   plan.     It   enables  us,  at 
least,  to  put  swarming  under  our   thumb, 
and  in  a    practical    way.     Have    an    out- 
apiary  for  each  day  in  the   week.     When 
you  visit  an  apiar}%    go   over   it  the    first 
thing,  examining  each  colony,  and  mark 
each  one   that   has   started    queen    cells. 
With  the  Heddon  hive  this   would   be   a 
short  task:  simply  lift  the  upper   half   of 
the  brood  nest.     If   there   were  no   cells 
started  between  the   two    sets   of    combs 
there  would  be  no  use  of  looking  any  far- 
ther.    In  the  Heddon   hive  the   bees   al- 
ways build  their  queen  cells  between  the 
two  sets  of  combs.     However,  let  the  hive 
be  what  it  may,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  ex- 
amine sufficiently  to  find   which    colonies 
are  starting  queen  cells,  and  then  "shake" 
these  colonies.     As  Mr.  Shiber  says,  many 
of  the  colonies  will    not   swarm.     I    have 
known  my  apiary  to  go  through  the  season 
and  only  about  60  per  cent,  of    the   colo- 
nies  swarm.     The    trouble  in    managing 
out-apiaries  for  canib  honey    has   alwavs 
been  the  swarming.     By  this  plan,  as  Mr. 
Shiber  well  says,    we    have  the  swarming 
under  our  thumb.     We  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed how  to  prevent  swarming,    but  we  can 
do  the  next  best  thing,  we  can  swarm  the 
bees  when  zee  are  ready,  and  they  are  al- 
most ready,  and  thus  do   away   with    the 
uncertaintv  attending   the   matter   when 
we  leave  it  to  the  bees  entirely.     What  to 
do  with  the  combs  ot  brood   from    which 
the  bees  have  been  shaken  is  yet  a  some- 
what unsolved  problem.     Some  give  them 
to  weak  colonies.     Some  put  them  on  top 
of  the  swarm,  and  there  is  a  man  in  Ohio, 
a  Mr.    John    Hammond,    who  does   still 
differently.     Here  is  his  plan: — 

J/r.  Root: —  As  you  ask  in  Gleanings 
for  what  we  know  about  brushed  swarms 
I  will  tell  you  a  little.  I  have  practiced 
the  plan  for  several  years,  more  or  less. 
What  made  me  take  up  that  plan  at  first 
was  that  swarms  would  bother  me  by  com- 
ing out  and  going  back  sometimes  several 
times,  so  I  commenced  to  use  the  brush- 
ing and  shaking  process  (no  jouncing), 
similar  to  the  Danzenbaker  plan.  I 
would  move  and  leave  the  old  brood  with 
enough  bees  to  care  for  and  protect  it  for 
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five  or  six  days,  then  brush  every  last  beein 
front  of  the  new  swarm  with  one  of  my 
double  brushes,  set  the  brood  in  an  empty 
brood-chamber  near  by  with  a  cloth  over 
it  until  the  job  was  finished,  then  I  would 
take  the  beeless  brood  and  set  it  over  or 
under  a  weak  colony  according  to  condi- 
tions, and  I  did  the  same  way  with  the 
colonies  that  were  ready  to  swarm,  always 
piling  the  beeless  brood  story  afti-'T  story 
until  had  what  I  call  "towers"  scattered 
over  the  apiary  as  high  as  I  dare  pile 
them.  I  was  very  particular  to  have  the 
bottom  hive  solid  and  plumb,  then  pile 
up  until  I  could  reach  no  more  up  They 
being  so  heavy  they  appeared  to  sit  as  sol- 
id as  a  brick  chimney.  Then  I  would 
start  another,  and  so  on.  If  I  had  no  more 
weak  colonies  I  would  borrow  one  from 
one  of  the  towers.  I  had  no  set  rules, 
but  just  worked  the  towers  according  to 
circumstances,  such  as  the  time  of  season, 
the  kind  of  flow,  etc.  I  always  condens- 
ed the  whole  lot  of  one  tower  down  into 
one  or  two  brood-chambers  when  ready, 
and  placed  sections  on.  You  may  be  sure 
some  of  them  were  monster  colonies,  and 
I  think  they  invariably  wintered  well  and 
gave  a  good  surphis  next  season.  I  never 
fed  anv  sugar  nor  anything  else  (was  pre- 
judiced against  feeding),  and  I  never  had 
a  failure— that  is.  I  always  liad  a  medium 
crop  when  even  the  best  apiarists  around 
had  failures.  Perhaps  the  locality  did  it. 
We  have  had  many  a  good  laugh  at  re- 
marks made  by  passers-by  when  they 
spied  the  towers.  Well,  now.  I  will  say 
that  I  consider  the  brushed-swarm  plan 
has  doubled  our  crop  of  honey  under  cir- 
tain  conditions  .some  sea'sons,  letting  alone 
the  easy  wav  of  controlling  swarming  to 
a  great  extent.  I  did  not  work  the  plan 
on  all  my  bees — nnly  a  part  of  them;  the 
rest  were  allowed  to  swarm  once,  then 
were  treated  the  same  as  the  others. 


OLD  COMBS  AND   SLUMGUM. 


The  Comparative  Advantages    of    Hot    Water 

and  Steam,  amd  of  Screw  or  Lever 

Power,  in  Rendering  them 

into   wax. 


If  there  is  any  one  one  thing  that  bee 
keepers  have  thoroughly  learned  in  the 
last  few  years,  it  is  that  slumgum  and  old 
combs  must  be  put  under  oressure.  while 
hot,  if  all  of  the  wax  is  to  be  secured. 
Exactly  how  that  pressure  shall   be  ap- 


plied, whether  with  a  screw,  or  by  means 
of  a  lever,  is  not  yet  definitely  settled; 
and  the  use  of  steam  versus  hot  water  is 
still  being  argued.  A  late  issue  of  Glean- 
ings has  an  excellent  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject, going  into  detail,  and  giving  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  made  at  Medina. 
They  have  been  trying  screws  and  lev- 
ers, hot  water  and  steam,  heating  the 
material  outside  of  the  press  and  inside 
of  the  press,  and  trying  to  determine 
which  is  the  best  way.  They  consider 
the  German  wax  press  ahead,  but  a  man 
who  has  not  a  press,  yet  wishes  to  get  all 
of  the  wax  possible  in  some  "home-made 
way"  will  be  intrested  in  the  experiments. 
Below  is  the  article,  and  the  cut  used  to 
illustrate  it,  which  was  kindly  loaned  me 
by  Gleanings. 

After  having  tried  various  plans  sent  to 
us  for  rendering  wax  out  of  old  comb,  we 
think  we  have  devised  a  method  whereby 
a  home-made  machine  can  be  built  that 
will  do  very  good  work,  although,  of 
course,  not  so  rapidly,  or  so  conveniently 
as  our  German  wax-extractor.  The  ac- 
companying engraving  was  made  before 
the  experiment  was  performed,  hence  a 
few  changes  will  t)e  apparent,  as  all  theo- 
ries are  more  or  less  changed  in  actual 
practice. 

The  tub  can  be  made  of  an  ordinary 
water-tight  barrel,  sawed  off  to  make  it 
about  one  foot  in  depth.  The  sides  and 
bottom  should  be  ribbed  with  slicks  to 
allow  the  wax  to  flow  off  more  easily. 
The  plunger  is  simply  a  heavy  round 
board  with  cro.ss  pieces  to  strengthen,  and 
also  ribbed  underneath. 

To  begin  operations,  wrap  up  securely 
about  five  pounds  of  old  comb  or  slum- 
gum  in  cheese-cloth,  and  place  the  pack- 
age in  the  tub.  The  best  results  can  not 
be  obtained  if,  after  pressing,  the  "cheese" 
is  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
By  expeience  only  can  one  tell  how  much 
slumgum  to  take,  for  the  amount  of  wax 
differs. 

Next,  pour  over  the  package  of  slum- 
gum one  good  sized  pailful  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and,  after  letting  it  stand  a  moment, 
until  the  wax  begins  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face, apply  the  pressure.  We  do  not 
think  it  is  practicable  to  try  to  get  the 
wax  off  the  top  of  the  hot  water,  either 
by  dipping  or  by  a  spout,  as  is  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The  layer  of  wax  is  so 
comparatively  thin  that  it  is  better,  after 
pressing,  to  pour  oflf   water  and   wax   to- 
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j^ether.  After  standing  awhile  the  wax 
will  harden  and  he  in  good  .sliaj)e  for  melt- 
ing np  for  market,  etc.  From  the  small 
amount  of  hot  water  that  is  needed,  it  is 
less  troiihle  to  change  it  each  time;  for  if 
three  or  four  pails  are  kept  going  it  will 
he  an  easy  matter. 

After  the  pressure  is  applied  once  thor- 
oughly, turn  the  water  and  wax  off;  doub- 
le the  cheese  over,  and  again  squeeze  it. 
By  actual  weight,  15  oz.  was  obtained  the 
first  time  from  four  pounds  of  old  comb, 
dirt,  etc..  and  five  ounces  the  the  second. 
A  third  pressing  does  not  pay. 

There  are  a  great  many  inquiries  as  to 
which  is  most  convenient,  rapid,  and  thor- 
ough —pressure  under  hot  water,  pressure 


\\^M 


%JU 


^^^^ 


,-«<*'' 


'-^.lAf^-V^* 


-  I 


WpTH- 


in  steam,  or  pressure  on  wax  that  has  been 
heated  in  another  vessel.  With  hot  wa- 
ter one  can  get  the  same  amount  of  wax 
as  w'th  steam,  other  things  being  equal; 
hut  it  takes  longer,  and  is  more  compli- 
cated. It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
hot  water  will  do  better  work  than  steam 
because  of  the  fact  that,  since  wax  floats 
on  water,  the  minute  that  a  particle  of 
wax  is  presse<l  out  from  the  cheese-cloth 
it  will  rise  to  the  surface  out  of  the  way 
— acting  on  the  jjrincipal  of  "taking  in 
the  slack."  Those  who  suggested  this, 
however,  had  not  tried  both  plans,  and 
admitted  that  the  idea  was  simply  a  theo- 
ry.    If  they  would  try  they  would   find, 


as  we  have  done,  that  the  wax  will  drop 
down  from  the  slumgum  when  steam  is 
used,  just  as  readily  as  it  will  float  up  in 
the  hot  water. 

We  have  not  had  success  with  the  third 
method,  although  some  may  have  had. 
It  is  very  difiicult  to  keep  the  wax  from 
hurning  when  heated  in  another  place 
unless  healed  in  hot  water.  If  this  is 
done,  part  of  the  wax  will  melt  out  and 
come  to  the  surface,  just  enough  of  it  to 
cause  trouble,  and  yet  too  much  to  throw 
away  entirely.  After  burning  one's  fin- 
gers in  getting  the  wax  transferred  from 
the  heating  pan  to  the  press,  a  great  deal 
of  heat  will  be  lost;  and  when  the  wax 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  press  it  is 
so  chilled  that  not  all  of  it  can  come  out; 
and  what  does  come,  often  sticks  to  the 
cheese-cloth,  and  refuses  to  run. 

Some  one  may  say  that  continued  press- 
ing will  lieat  the  press  sufficiently  to  keep 
from  chilling.  This  is  true  in  part;  but 
some  time  must  elapse  before  the  next 
pressing,  and  this  enables  the  press  to  be- 


come almost  completely  cold.  So  we 
confine  our  experiments  now  to  steam  or 
hot  water;  and,  although  we  much  prefer 
steam,  we  do  not  advocate  its  use  in  our 
hoTne-made  press,  because  of  the  difficulty 
most  bee  keepers  would  have  in  get- 
ting it. 

And  now  comes  the  question  of  the 
method  of  applying  the  pressure;  viz., 
whether  to  use  a  lever  or  a  screw.  Actual 
figures  show  that  a  boy  can  exert  more 
force  with  such  a  screw  as  is  used  on  our 
German  extractor  than  a  man  could  with 
a  four-inch  twelve-foot  oak  lever.  So  a 
lever  for  a  large  press  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; but  for  this  home-made  press,  where 
smaller  amounts  of  refuse  are  worked 
with,  it  is  another  matter.  We  will  dis- 
cuss both  the  lever  and  tlie  screw,  and 
let  the  reader  try  l)oth  if  he  desires. 

The  lever  is  much  quicker  to  operate, 
and  does  on  the  average,  as  good  work, 
because  it  has  the  power  to  press  the 
small  amount  of  old  comb  or  slumgum 
down  to  a  thin  layer.  But  the  screw  will 
do  the  same  work  with  very  little  effort, 
only  it  takes  a  little  longer;  also,  the  lev- 
er must  have  a  very  strong  support,  such 
as  a  good  stout  post  and  floor,  and  makes 
one  man  work  very  hard  to  operate  it. 
Very  likely  some,  after  trying  both,  would 
prefer  the  lever  and  some  the  screw.  The 
engraving  shows  clearly  how  the  lever  is 
operated.  The  screw  is  an  ordinary  car- 
penter's beuch-vice  screw,  which  can   be 
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obtained  at  at  any  hardware   store.     Two 
hard    wood    cross-arms  are    needed — one 
below  the  tub  and  one  above,  which  has, 
of  course,  the    nut    for    the    screw.     Two 
cross-sticks  should  be  placed,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  tub    and    between    the    cross- 
arms,  the  whole  clamped  firmlv  together 
with  half-inch  bolts  having    heavy    wash- 
ers.    These  bolts  should    be   outside    the 
cross-sticks,  and  should  be    long    enough 
to  extend  a  little  above  the    upper    cross- 
arm.     The  cross-sticks   should    be    about 
an  inch  longer  than  the  depth  of  the  tub, 
so  that  the  latter  may   be   slid    out   from    ^ 
the  frame  to  leave  it  free  for  pouring  out    > 
water,  taking  out  slumgum,  etc.     We   do 
not  claim  that  this    method    is   the    only    ; 
one,  by  any  means;  but  from  our    experi-    ; 
ments'it  seems  very  satisfactory  for   one, 
the  material  for  which    can    be    obtained 
by  almost  any  bee  keeper. 

In  A.  R.  Bostock's  article  in  Gleanings 
(July  15)  he  objects  to    the    use    of   ihe 
screw  because  it  pressed   the   wax   down 
on  one  side  of  the  pan  and  not  on  the  oth- 
er.    Well,  if  he  was  careful    to    have    his 
slumgum  about  level    before    he    applied 
the  pressure,  and  if  his  screw  was  as  near- 
ly perpendicular  to    the    bottom    of   the 
pan  as  possible,  he  would  not  be  bothered 
in  this  way.      He  also  speaks  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lever  as  being  continual,    and 
that  of  a    screw  requiring    one    to    stand 
over  it  turning  it,  which,    he  says,    would 
hinder  him  from  going  away.     If  he  used 
a    screw     by    the    method    just   describ- 
ed, the  wax  would  all  be  squeezed   out  in 
in  a  very  few    moments,     and    he    would 
soon  be  ready  to  fix  up    a   new    batch    so 
that  he  would  have  no  desire  to  go  away. 
He  "considers"  that  he  gets  more  strength 
from  one  lever  than  from   several  screws. 
If  he  would    figure    he   would   find    that, 
with  one  screw,  the  same  amount  of  force 
exerted,  he  would  probably  get  the   pres- 
sure of  several  levers. 

The  subject  of  wax  presses  is  one  that 
needs  verv  careful  attention.  One  would 
probably  be  astonished  if  he  could  know 
the  actual  amount  of  wax  and  money 
wasted  in  throwing  oltl  comb  away,  or 
even  in  depending  entirely  upon  solar  ex- 
tractors. The  subject  is  also  a  treacher- 
ous one.  Plans  that  in  theory  seem  per- 
fect are  very  apt  to  have  some  serious  de- 
fect in  actual  practice.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  people  may  scoff  at  a  method 
in  theory,  which,  when  the  experiment 
is  made,  may  prove  very  satisfactory. 
Therefore  if  there  are  those  who  feel  in- 
clined to  answer  this  editorial  we  would 
ask  that  thev  give  our  method  a  most 
careful  test  along  with  their  own  or  some 
other  method  before  they  condemn  it. 


LOW   RATES   TO   THE   NORTHWEST. 

Commencing  September  i  and  continu- 
ing until  Oct.  31,  1902,  second-class  one- 
way colonist  tickets  will  be  sold  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R'y  from 
Chicago  to  all  points  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Utah.  California,  Washington,  Oregon, 
British  Columbia  and  intermediate  points 
at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Choice  of  routes 
via  St.  Paul  or  via  Omaha. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  6c  St.  Paul 
R'y,  is  the  route  of  the  United  States 
Government  fast  niaii  trains  between  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  of 
the  Pioneer  Limited,  the  famous  train  of 
the  world. 

All  coupon  ticket  agents  sell  tickets  via 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R'y,  or 
address  Robt.  C,  Jones.  Michigan  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TRAIN   TOOK   ITS   OWN    PHOTOGRAPH. 

A  large,  handsome  engraving,  18  x  28 
inches,  has  been  made  of  "The  Burling- 
ton's Number  One"  while  going  at  60 
miles  an  hour  between  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver. It  is  the  best  picture  of  a  train  in 
motion  ever  taken,  and  "the  train  took 
the  picture  itself."  This  is  explained  in 
a  folder  which  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. Price  of  large  engraving,  20 
cents.  Postage  stamps  will  do.  Address 
P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry-,  209  Adams  Street, 
Chicago. 

Bloch  Go-Cart 


Everything  about  the 
Bl^lKH  makes  it  the 
best  go-cart  to  buy.  It 
is  the  most  modern, 
and  easily  adjusted,  it 
is  the  best  built,  and 
most  beautiful.  Send 
for  book  of  pictures 
and  prices 

We  pay  freight  on 
go-carts,  baby-carriag- 
es, and  invalid  chairs 
all  over  the  I'nited 
States. 


PHILA  BABY  CARR1.\GE  FACTORY 
Eighth  and  Sprinu  Garden  Philadelphia 

—If  you  are  going  to— 

BUY  A  bUZZ-SAW^, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Keview.  He  has  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 
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50  Ccpts         II  Wm  Barnbcr, 


That's  all  it  costs  to   become 
a  retjniar  reader  of  the 


Of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  has 
his  own  saw-mill,  and  a  factory 
fully    equiped    with   the     latesi 

RocKy  A\ount2^ir7  l    |       machinery,   located    ris^ht    in    a 

■1 1  -^  '^ 

B^e    Journal       i    i       pine  and  basswood    region,  and 

K       ;    .;   .     1       ;.,        si       can     furnish      bives,     sections. 
Let    yonr   subscription    ne.nin        iimiii  '  ' 

with  the  Seutember  number  |,J  frames,  separators,  shipping 
and  voii  will  get  a  full  and  de-  I  i  cases,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  pos.si- 
laile.l  report  of  the  recent  Colo-       | |       ^je    prices.       Making    his   own 

railo  Bee    Keepers'    convention,        I f  i,       ,•        »           n 

^  =    =  foundation  enables  him    to    sell 

worth  manv  limes  the    cost  or  a  f""i 

years'     sul'.scription.       .\d.lress       I |  ^'^ry  close.       Send    for   samples 

the  publisher,  I |       ^"^^   P"^^^   ^^^^""^  ''">'^"S'  ^"'^ 

imiiil       ^^^  how  you  may    save    money, 
H.   ©.    A\orebOUSC  ImJ       time  and  freight.     Bee-keepers' 

iiiinl       supplies   of   all    kinds    kept  in 

1  2-99-t 


Boulder,  Colo.     =   '     stock. 


100  Pep  Cent    !  |  Dittrper's 

iiiiiiiB 

!     Foupcl^tiop 


Profit  from  Dees.  r.  S.  Honey  Re-  5  g 
port  of  1S99,  for  Ca  iforiiia,  1901  with  ■iimi 
300  cars  of  honey,  we  estimate  a  profit 

of  no    per  cent,    on    the  investment,        ■    ■  .       .     ,      ,          ,          ,    ,  .  • 

By   this    same    report     the    Eastern  Retail— Wbol«5»le    bobbin?. 

states  show  an  average  profit  of  only         hiiiib  Having     increased    mj-    shop-room 

50  per  cent,  on  investment.                             ;     y  put  in  power  and   a  new   set   of   ma 

100  colonies  in    a    good    year    will        ■ui.hb  chines,  '  am  now  producing  a   better 

make  a  clear  profit  of  51,000,    land   in        i     ;i  article  than  ever,    with  unlimited  ca- 

ofT  years   are    no   expense.)     I<ive   in        ■    ■  pacity  to  meet  orders.    I  use  a  process 

the  city.     Have  your  apiaries  on  elec-        ^     ^  that  produces  i:vkrv  i;ssknti.\i,  nec- 

tric  car  lines.     The                                            niiiii|  essary  to  make   it   tlie   best  and  most 

i    I  desirable  in  all  respects.     My  process 

■  and  automati  ■  macliines  are  my  own 
inventions    which  enable    me   to  'ell 

■  foundation,    and     w    kk    w.ax    into 
i-()f.vi).\TioN  i"OR  c.\sii  at  prices  that 

only  25  cts  a  year.     Clubbed  with  the        fuinl  are  the  lowest.     I  make  a  specialty  of 

Review,  mew  or  renewal  I  for  51.25.            |    |  working  up   Wholesale   and   Jobbing 

The  Pacific    Honey    Producers,   are        inniii  i,ots  of  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash, 

incorporated     with  '  5.so,ooo    capital.        §    1  If  you  have  « ax  by  the  loolbs.  or  ton. 

Stock  is  ji  a  share.     Its   property  is  a        pra"!  let  me  hear  from  you.  Catalog  giving 

manufacturing   plant,    honey     ware-        I    i  —hi  -^^    ^«-   c.^ni:..^ 

houses  and  apiaries       Prospectus   on        |«uu|  Pull    L.in«    of   >uppii9S 

application.     I.ive  in  the  Plast.     Have        i     j  with  prices  and   samples,     free   upon 

your  apiaries  in  California.     Address        ■ ■  application.     Heeswax    wanted. 

Pacific  Bee  Jourpzvl,     ^  i  ous  ditt^er, 

23  7  E.  4tb  St.  Uos  Anse.es.       ri  Augusta.,  Wisconsin. 


Pzvcific  Bee  Journal 
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VEiARS  the:  bezst.     ca-talog  freie:. 

F.       BINGHAM,      FA  RNA/ BILL,       MICH. 


Victor's 
Superior   Italians. 

Owin^  to  extremely  unfavorable  wea- 
ther for  queen  rearing,  and  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  my  superior  strain  of 
bees,  I  will  have  to  place  the  price  at 
single  queen  rate  until  further  notice. 

0.   VICTOR 


Ousens  You  Should  Have. 

See  March  Review  for  particulars.  Italian 
queens.  Tested $2.00 each;  Jio.oo  for  six;  $18.00 
for  one  dozen.  After  June  15th,  untested,  single 
(lueen,  Si. 00,  $5.50  for  six;  $10.00  for  dozen. 
Postage  stamps  taken  for  fraciions  of  a  dollar, 
yueens  are  duty  free  to  ihe  United  States. 
Address 

R.  F.  HOLTERMAJS,   (JIgr.  Bee  Dept.) 
now  PARK  Co.,  IJmited, 

Box  8S  Br.^xtford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Please  meiu.on  the  Reuieui. 


w 


Queen  Specialist, 


Wharton,  Texas. 


TYPE  WRITER 

For  Sale 


A  friend  of  mine  has  made  a  change  in  his  business  where- 
by he  no  longer  has  any  use  for  a  Remington  typewriter  for 
which  he  paid  $ioo  about  year  ago,  and  he  now  offers  the  ma- 
chine for  sale  at  only  one  half  what  it  cost  him — that  is,  for 
only  $50.  It  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  new  machine, 
and  is  really  as  good  as  new  except  for  the  ordinary  wear  of 
one  year's  use.  There  is  a  metalic  case  goes  with  the  machine. 
The  machine  is  here  in  my  of&ce,  and  I  have  tried  it  and  found 
it  to  be  all  right  in  every  respect,  and  I  can  send  a  sample  of 
the  work  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  it.  In  my  estimation 
this  is  a  bargain.  A  writing  machine,  the  best  there  is  made, 
for  only  half  price. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Alich. 
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page:  Sc  lvon,  manufactu- 
reirs  of  and  deialeirs  in 
apiarian  supplieis,  n  f\a/ 
london,  nazis.  \a/rit"e:  for 
OUR  freie:,  neiw,  illustra- 
te: d  OAT  A  LOO  Sc  PRIOE:  LIST 


National  Bee  -  Keepers'    '     Ree  -  SuppliCS 


Association. 

Objects   of  the  Associution. 


To  promote  and   protect   the    interests  of  its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Anniinl  Metabership,  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
W.  /..  HcTCHixsox,  Flint,  Mich. 
President. 

O.    I..    HERSHISER,    BrFFALO     N.    Y. 

Vice  President 
Or  .\    H.  ^f  ASOX,  Toledo,  O. 

Secret  arv. 
Krc'.HNE  SECOR.   Forest  City,  Iowa 
Gen    Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors. 


Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  L(  w 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusive  bee-supply  house  in    Ind. 

One  pound,  square,  flint  glass, 

HONEY   JARS 

with  patent,  air-tight  stoppers,  at  54.50  pergro.ss 
Shipoed  from  New  York  or  from  factorj'. 
Send  for  catalogue  to 

J.  H.  M   COOK,  62  Cortland  ^t     i\l    Y.  Citv 


K.  \VniTi..>MB.  Friend.  Neb. 

W.  /,.  IlfTCHiNSON.  Flint.  Mich. 
.\.  I.   Root,  Medina.  O. 

R.    C.    AlKl.N,    L,oveland.  Colo. 

P.  H.  Hlwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
E    R.  Root,  Medina,  O. 
T.  ('..  NiwMAN,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
<i.  M.  OooLlTTLK,  Borodino,  N    Y. 
\V,  F.  M.ARKS.  Chapinville,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  HAMK.^fGH,   Escondido,  Cal 
C.  1'.  Uadant,  Hamilton,  Ills. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ills 


CAR  LOAD  RUYERS 

of  Bee  Hives,  and  all  kinds  ot  liee  supplies  as 
well  as  consumers,  will  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  let  me  know  their  needs  I  sell  to  the  job- 
bing trade  all  over  the  world.  I  have  financial 
interests  and  b\isiness  contracts  with  two  of 
the  largest  factories  in  the  I'nited  States,  as 
well  as  being  .sole  proprietor  of  a  small  plant 
of  my  own.  One  of  my  factories  is  cutting 
12,000,000  feet  of  lumlier  this  year.  I  want  your 
business.     Address,  for  a  catalogue, 

W.  H.  Pl'TNAM,    River  Falls,  Wis. 
Please  mention  the  Keuieu. 


A  COOL  MILLION 

of  Snowy   Wi.sconsin     Sections,   and    lo.noo  Bee 
Hives,    readv    for   prompt   shipment.     .Send    fur 
catalogue— it's  fiee.     R.   H.  SCH.MIDT  it  Co. 
.Sheboygan,   Wis 

1  am  advcriisiug  fur  B  K.  blraliuii  iS. 
Son,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  ami 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  lionght  and  ]>aid  for  in 
this  way  a  gintar  and  vioiin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  my.self,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  arc- 
thinking  of  buying  an  in.strumen{  of  any 
kind,  I  .should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  li.st,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Advanced  Bee  Cultur 


Is  ;i  hook  of  nearh'  too  ])a.ues  (the  size  of  the  Review  I  that  I  wrote 
and  ])uhlishe(l  in  1891;  and  I  will  tell  yon  iiow  I  gathered  the  infor- 
mation that  it  contains.  I'or  15  years  I  was  a  practical  hee-keeper, 
])rodncing  tons  of  hoth  coinh  and  extracted  honey:  rearing  and  selling 
thonsands  of  queens  reading  all  of  the  bee  books  and  journals,  attend- 
ing all  the  conventions  and  fairs,  visiting  bee-keepers,  etc.,  etc. 
Then  I  began  ])ublishing  the  Review,  and,  for  several  years,  each  issue 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  special  topic;  the  best  bee- 
keepers of  the  countr\- gi\ing  their  views  and  experience.  Advanckd 
BKK  Cui/ruRK  is  really  the  summing  up  of  these  first  few  yeais  of 
special  topic  numbers  of  the  Review;  that  is,  from  a  most  careful  ex- 
atninalion  of  the  views  of  the  nx^st  progressive  men,  and  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  same  in  the  light  of  my  ?xj)erience  as  a  bei - 
keeper,  I  have  described  in  ]il  liu  and  simjile  language  what  I  btdieve 
to  be  the  most  ad\aiice<l  methods  of  mau;iging  an  apiarv,  for/'/vVA 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  ihion^h  ilu-  entire  year. 

A  ne\\'  and  revised  eililion,  whii-h  iiiclu(K's  the  iuiprovi'me;its  of 
the  past  ten  \ears.  is  just  out:  and  is  as  handsome  a  little  book  as  ever 
was  ])rinted.  The  paper  is  heavv,  extra  machine  finished,  white 
book,  and  there  are  several  colore<l  plates  printed  on  heavy  enameled 
paper.  I'or  instance,  the  one  showing  a  comb  badly  affected  with 
fo.il  brood  is  printed  in  almost  the  exact  color  of  an  <}ld  comb.  The 
cover  is    enameled    azure,    printed  in  three  colors. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.  The  Rt  vi  'w  for  one  year,  and  the  book 
for  only  I1.25. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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#•-?  R I N  T I N  G»-% 


M,  I  have  the  best  job  press  there  is  made,  the  best 

^A^  of  inks  and  paper,  and  a  printer  that  knows  how  to 

^Q^  nse  them.     In  proof  of  this,  I  will  send   loo  sheets 

kS^  of  the  best,  white  wove,  /-lb.,  Wawasa   note  paper, 

^-y}  6x0  inches  in  size,  with  voi^ir  name,  bnsiness  and 

^Vk^  address  neath'  printed  at  the  top,   all    made  into  a 

/fAK  pad  so  that  there  will  be  no  loose    sheets,    and    loo 

M^  extra  snperfine,  white  wove,  XXX,  high  cnt,    en- 

^^  velopes,    with   ^-onr    name,    bnsiness  and    address 

kOn  printed  in  the   npper,  left  hand    corner,    by    mail, 

St  postage  paid,  for  only  $1.25  !     The  Review  for   one 

iL  3'ear  and  this  lot  of  stationery  for  only  $2.00. 

^On  Or  I  will  print  100  letter  heads,  8^2   x  11    inches 

^•y}  in  size,  and  100  envelopes,  and  send  them  by  mail, 

ik  postage  paid,  for  $1.50;  or  with  the  Review  for  one 

^0^  year  for  $2.25. 

^On  Prices  on  larger  quantities,  of  either  size,  will  be 

^Y^  sent  on  application. 

ijf^  I  make  a  specialty  of  fine,  office   stationer}^,   and 

^0^  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  one    wish- 

^0>  ing  work  done  in  two  or  more  colors,  or  tinted  sta- 

j}  tionerv  printed  in  some  harmonious  shade. 

^Q^  If  3'ou  wish  bill  heads,  statements,    cards,    circu- 

^0^  lars,  catalogues,  etc.,  I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond 

^On  with  3'ou,  and  give  prices.     Orders  will  be  greatl}^ 

^Y^  appreciated,   and  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  fill- 

m\  ing  them — in  sending  you  the  fresh,  clean,  beauti- 


» 


^jj^       fully  printed  sheets.  ^jp 


^€€\V.Z.  Hiirdiinson.  Fliiil.  \Iidi.«€« 
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A\2^oy  Irnprovernept?  Tbis  Ye2ir. 


We  have  made  many  improvements  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplies. 
The  following  are  some  of  them  :  Our  hives  are  made  of  one  grade  better  lumber 
than  heretofore,  and  all  that  are  sent  out  under  our  new  prices  will  be  supplied 
with  separators  and  nails.  The  Telescopic  has  a  new  bottom  board  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hive  stand  and  bottom  board,  and  is  supplied  with  slatted,  tinned  separators. 
The  Higginsville  Smoker  is  much  improved,  larger  than  heretofore,  and  better  mate- 
rial is  used  all  through.  Our  Latest  Proce.ss  Foundation  has  no  equal,  and  our  highly 
polished  sections  are  superb  indeed.  Send  five  cents  for  sample  of  these  two  articles, 
and  be  convinced.  The  Daisy  Foundation  Fastener — well,  it  is  a  daisy  now,  sure 
enough,  with  a  pocket  to  catch  the  dripping  wax,  and  a  treadle  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  foot. 

Tb^    Heddoo    Hive. 

Another  valuable  adjunct  to  our  manu 
factiire  is  the  Heddon  Hive.  Wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  all  round 
hivfc  ever  put  upon  the  market;  and  we 
an-  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  made 
ariMii.ue'uents  with  Mr.  Tleddon  to  the  end 
ill  ii  uecMii  supply  these  hives;  and  the 
light  i<i  U'-c  them  goes  with  the  hives. 

Hooey     Extrzvctors. 

Our  Iluiiev  Extractors  are  highly  oriia- 
ineiital,  belter  manufactured;  and,  while 
the  castings  aie  lighter,  they  are  more 
durable  than  heretofore,  as  they  are  made 
of  superior  material. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  which  is  much  improved, 
being  bri'mfi  1  of  good  things  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our  land, 
and  we  are  now  making  of  it  more  of  an  illustrated  journal  than  heretofore.  Price: 
oiilv  50  cts.  per  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper.     Address 

Higginsville,  A\o. 
E»5t  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


LEAHY  /Afg.  <oO., 
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Listen  !  Take 
my  ail  vice 
and  buy  your 
l><.'e  suj>]ilics 
of  A  u  g  n  s  t 
W'fiss;  he  has 
Ions  ami  tons  of  the  very  finest 


FOUHDATIOH 

t'vt-r  ma.lc;  and  he  ncIIs  il  at 
j)rici's  that  </</")'  rotupctitioii! 
Workinjj;  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  j-our 
own  judge.  AUG.  WmSS, 
(xreenville,  Wisconsin. 


If  the 

{REVIEW 

!s  luenlioned  whtti  iii.swenny 
an  adxcriiseirent  in  u.-  conniin' 
a  !"a\()r  is  conferred  ujioii  hotn 
tia-  jmLlishei  and  the  advertis- 
er, li  htl}>s  tlu^  former  by  rais- 
ing his  journal  in  tlie  estima- 
tion of  the  advertiser:  and  it  en- 
ables ihe  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  "  I  saw  your  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to  advertisers. 


I 


^^^^^5$^^^ 


Bee-l^eepeps    |    Ho  pish-Bonc 


Save  money  by  buying  hives, 
sections,  brood  frames,  extrac- 
tors, smokers  mid  everything 
else  \ou  need  of  the 

W.  T.  Falconer  ^^f§:.  60., 

lAMKSTOWN,    X.   V. 

f-syOur  goods  are  guaranteed 
of  superior  (|Mality  in  every  \\;iy. 
Senil  for  our  large  illustrat- 
ed catalog  and  copy  of  The 
.\merican  Bee-Keeper,  a  month- 
ly for  all  bee-keepers;  50c  a 
year,  (now  in  12th  year;  H.  E. 
Hill  editor.) 

W.  M.  Gerrish,  Ivist  Noting- 
ham,  N  H.,  carries  a  full  line 
of  our  goods  at  catalog  prices. 
Order  of  him  and  save    freight. 


^^^^g^g^p^^^ 


Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  stjle 
of  founilalion  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  zrrr  thin  ba.se,  with  llie 
sur})lus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  he  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Tlien  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  ba.se  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  sha])e,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  .scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  l)ees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  <»f  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the   Van    Deusen    n'hrJ. 

Send    for    circular;  price    list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
u.  vnf4  oeusEN, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 
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We  want 


to  sell  you  bee-keepers'  supplies, 
to    give    you    entire   satisfaction. 


For  these  reasons  we  deal  in  Root's  Goods,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
Our  specialties — Hives,  Sections  and  Comb  Foundation.  Cash  paid  for  beeswax. 

i-oi-tf  M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Honey  Queens. 

Laws'    Improved     Golden    Queens,    Laws' 

Long-Tongued  Leather   Colored    Queens,    and 

Laws'  Holy  Land  Queens. 

Laws'  Queens  are  the  standard  bred  queens  of 
America.  The  largest  honej'  producers  use  them 
and  praise  then.  Laws'  Queens  go  everj-where. 
He  can  furnish  you  a  queen  any  month  in  the 
year.  Five  apiaries.  Queens  bred  in  their  puri- 
ty. Single  queen,  $i.oo;  one  dozen,  $10.00. 
Fine  breeders,  the  very  best,  $3.00  each.  Send 
for  price  list.    Address 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Texas. 

—  If  yon  wish  the  best,  low-pricwl  — 

TYRE  -   WRITER. 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Kkvikw.  He  has  an 
Odell,  taken  in  payment  for  ad-vertising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circnlHrs 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing Bnch  a  machine. 

Honey  Queens  From  Texas. 

Untested  queens  from  these  races,  3-  and  5- 
banded  Italians,  Cyprians,  Albinos  and  Holy- 
lands;  bred  in  their  p:  rity  from  5  to  20  miles 
apart.  February  and  Jlarch,  $1.00  each,  or  $9  00 
per  doz.  All  other  months,  75c  each;  $4.25  for 
six;  or  $8.00  per  doz.  Tested  queens  from  J1.50 
to  $3.00  each.  Bree  ers,  from  <2.oo  to  jio.oo. 
each.  Nuclei  and  bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Willie  Atchley,  Beeville,  Tex. 

Please  metiiion  the  Reuiaui. 

CAR  LOAD  BUYERS 

of  Bee  Hives,  and  all  kinds  ot  bee  supplies  as 
well  as  consumers,  will  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  let  me  know  their  needs.  I  .sell  to  the  job- 
bing trade  all  over  the  world.  I  have  financial 
interests  and  business  contracts  with  two  of 
the  largest  factories  in  the  United  .States,  as 
well  as  being  sole  proprietor  of  a  small  plant 
of  my  own.  One  of  my  factories  is  cutting 
12,000,000  feet  of  lumber  this  year.  I  want  your 
business.    Address,  for  a  catalogue, 

W.  K.  PUTNAM,   River  Falls,  Wis. 


THE 

A.  /.  ROOT  CO., 

10  VINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

BEE  -  SURRLIES. 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We   want   to   save   you    freight. 

PleaP**  mention  *he  Review. 

HEDDON  CASES, 

I  have  over  100  of  the  Heddon,  old-style  section 
cases,  that  are  well-made  and  painted,  have  been 
well  cared  for,  and  are  practicalls' as  good  as  new 
that  I  offer  at  15  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


YELtUOWZOHES 

Hot  Sbot 


For  Pain 
ao«I  Fever* 


I  want  tn  send  to  every  bee  keeper's 
family  a  full  sized  25-cent  trial  box  of 
Yellowzoues 


FREE 


They  get  right  hold  of  pain  and  fever, 
and  will  rarely  disappoint  you  in  Rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  headache, 
coughs,  colds,  grip,  colic,  etc.,  and 
are  absolutely  without  a  rival. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  splendid 
testimonials  of  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Bro. 
York  and  other  leading  bee  keepers  who 
have  used  them  right  along  for  years. 

If  there  are  occasional  ailments  in  your- 
self or  family — you  hardly  want  to  call 
a  doctor  and  scarcely  know  what  to  do 
without  him — for  you  are  YZ  made  and  to 
you  I  want  to  send  this  one  box  free. 
Not  a  "sample,"  but  a  regular  25c  box. 
It  will  do  you  good,  send  right  now. 

W.  B.  House,  De  Tour,  A\icb. 
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If  the  adverti-inji  that  I  have  been  doing  the  past  three  years  has 
not  convinced  )Ou  that  the  Superior  Stock  that  I  have  been  offering 
for  sale  is  really  superior,  then  it  is  the  fault  of  the  advertising,  for 
the  stock  is  really  all  that  I  claim  for  it.  I  have  guaranteed  safe  ar- 
rival, safe  introduction,  purit3'  of  mating,  and  satisfaction  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  queen  may  be  returned  inside  of  two  years,  and  the  money 
will  be  refunded,  together  with  50  cts.  to  pay  for  the  trouble.  No 
oiher  breeder  makes  any  such  guarantee.  I  have  sold  hundreds  of 
queens  under  it.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  dissatisfied  customer, 
while  I  have  dozens  of  letters  from  men  telling  of  increased  results 
from  the  introduction  of  this  stock,  and  asking:  "Can  I  get  any  more 
queens  of  you  like  the  one  I  bought  two  years  ago  ? 

Although  the  price  of  these  queens  is  |^i.5o  each,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  orders.  Most  of  my  customers  wait 
until  spring  before  sending  in  their  orders,  and  then  have  to  wait  from 
four  to  eight  weeks.  A  few  are  far-sighted  enough  to  send  in  their 
orders  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  these  get  their  queens  in  Mav  or 
June,  in  time  to  be  of  some  service  to  them  the  same  year.  Send  $1.50 
now  and  I'll  book  your  order,  and  you  will  get  your  queen  early 
next  spring. 

The  price  of  a  queen  alone  is  $1.50,  hut  I  sell  one 
queen  and  the  Review  one  year  for  only  $2.00.  When 
you  send  in  your  renewal  to  the  Review,  send  another  $1.00 
($2.00  in  all  \  and  your  subscription  will  he  put  ahead 
one  year  and  your  order  booked  for  a  queen   next  spring. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich,  m 
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Bloch  Go-Ca^t 


Everything  about  the 
BI^OCH  makes  it  the 
best  go-cart  to  buy.  It 
is  the  must  modem, 
and  easily  adjusted,  it 
is  the  best  built,  and 
most  beautiful.  Send 
for  book  of  pictures 
and  prices 

We  pay  frei^jht  oti 
go-carts,  baby-carriag- 
es, and  invalid  chairs 
all  over  ,  he  United 
States. 


PHIL'A  BABY  CAI^RIAGE  FACTORY 
Eighth  and  Spring  Garden  Philadelphia 

Bee  -  Supplies 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Ponder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusrve  bee-supply  house  in   Ind. 


Home-Made,  Foot-Power 
BUZZ-SAUi 


I  have  a  brother  in  an  adjoiniiig  county  who 
has  made  an<l  sold  several  foot-power  buzz-saws. 
He  has  one  now  that  he  would  like  to  sell.  He 
has  h  s  hives  made  for  this  season,  and  would 
rather  have  the  money  than  the  .saw — besides,  if 
he  sells  ti. is  sav>-  now  he  can  h.ave  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  making  another  next  winter.  The 
frame  is  of  hard  wood,  very  much  like  the  one 
illustrated  in  Root's  A  B  C  of  Kee  CulLure.  It 
has  a  heavy  iron  balance  wheel,  besides  a  pulley 
for  the  belt.  The  mandrel  is  a  trifle  heavier 
than  the  $3.50  mandrel  sold  by  A.  I  R.  ot.  There 
is  a  parallel  gauge  and  a  cut-off  gauge.  The 
table  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a 
screw.  The  whole  machine  is  very  substatitial 
and  well  made  as  I  know  from  having  seen  it 
and  run  it  myself.  Although  it  has  been  in  use, 
for  making  his  own  hives,  some  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  strictly  as  good  as  new,  in  fact,  runs 
all  the  easier,  and  he  will  sell  it  for  only  I20.00. 
For  my  own  use  I  would  rather  have  if  than  a 
new  Barnes  that  costs  $35  00.  Yes,  and  there  is 
a  six-inch  emery  wheel,  that  cost  $2.00,  for 
sharpening  tools,  that  will  be  thrown  in.  If 
yoa  wish  to  buy  this  saw,  send  the  order  and 
money  to  me,  and  I'll  see  that  the  saw  is  shipped 
at  once.     W.  Z.  HUTCHINSuN,    Flint,    Mich. 


i 


ake  Voup 


3ee  *»  Keepers 

Will  save  money  b_v 
visin<^  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making- 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for   Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JHO.BaBNESCO., 

384  Ruby  St., 

Rockford,     Ills. 

7    02  24t 


W  ll_D    CUCUMBER 


(See  Eilitorials) 


A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$1.00  A  YEAR. 
W.  z.  HDTCHINSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  GO-OPERATION. 

BY   F.    E.    BROWN. 

A  Rough  Outline  of  a  Plan  Proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Gommittee. 


As  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Re- 
view probably  know,  at  the  Denver 
convention  a  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  devise  some  plan  whereby 
a  National  commercial  organization  of 
bee-keepers  could  be  formed  for  mar- 
keting honey— that  all  migut  co-oper- 
ate and  work  together  intelligently. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Brown,  of  Hanford,  Cali- 
fornia, was  appointed  Secretary,  and 
instructed  to  draft  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  which  he  was  to  send  to  the 
other  members  for  their  criticism  and 
suggestions.  Mr.  Brown  is  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Central  California 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  and  has 
been  very  busy,  shipping  honey  at  the 
rate  of  a  carload  a  week.  Besides  this, 
he  has  had  sickness  and  death  in  his 
family,  and  it  was  not  until  now  that 
he  has  been  able  to  draft  a  set  of  by- 
laws. They  have  been  sent  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
I  presume  that  Mr.  Brown  expected  to 


get  them  baci  again  and  re-write  them 
before  submitting  them  to  the  public, 
but,  even  though  they  are  simply  a 
rough  and  hasty  outline,  I  believe 
they  better  be  laid  before  the  public, 
and  thus  get  the  benefit  of  criticisms 
from  the  whole  bee-keeping  frateri.ity, 
instead  of  from  only  four  men. 

For  the  best  criticism  and  articl  on 
this  subject  of  National  Commc  cial 
Organization  among  bee-keepers,  re- 
ceived in  time  for  publication  in  the 
December  Review,  I  will  pay  $5.00; 
and  for  any  other  article  on  this  sub- 
ject that  I  think  well  enough  of  to 
publish,  I  will  send  the  Review  one 
year  and  a  Superior  Stock  queen  next 
spring.  We  have  now  got  something 
tangible  to  talk  about,  something  to 
criticise,  and  here  it  is.  Mr.  Brown 
submits  the  following: 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  This  Association  shall 
be  known  as  the  National  Honey  Pro- 
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ducers'  Associatiou,  not  a  separate  As- 
sociation, but  a  commercial  part  of  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Associatiou, 
and  shall  include  in  its  jurisdiction 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Cuba. 

Section  2.  Its  object  shall  be  to 
control  and  market  the  product  of  its 
members. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  The  marketing  of  honey 
shall  be  done  as  follows:  Wherever 
there  is  a  locality  where  bee-keeping 
is  carried  on  to  some  little  extent,  the 
members  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  living  in  said  locality,  are 
requested  to  call  a  meeting,  and  form 
a  local  Association  and  elect  a  board 
of  directors,  consisting  of  a  chairman, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  business  man- 
ager. 

Section  2.  When  there  are  not 
enough  members  to  organize,  or  for 
any  reason  they  do  not,  but  wish  to 
place  their  honey  in  the  National,  ship- 
ments can  be  made  direct  to  the  Na- 
tional, or  according  to  its  directions. 
ARTICLE  III. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  chairman  to  call  and  preside  over 
all  meetings,  and  to  transact  such  oth- 
er business  as  usually  devolves  upon 
such  officer. 

Section  2.  The  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary shall  be  to  keep  the  minutes  of 
all  local  meetings,  receive  dues,  re- 
ceipt for  same  and  pass  them  on  to 
the  treasurer. 

Section  3.  The  duty  of  the  treas- 
urer shall  be  to  receive  all  money, 
giving  his  receipt  for  same,  and  to 
pay  it  out  only  upon  an  order  from 
the  secretary,  signed  by  the  president. 
He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  his  ex- 
penditures during  his  term  of  office. 
ARTICLE   IV. 

Section  1.  The  manager  of  this  lo- 
cal association  shall  receive  all  honey 
from  the  members  and  others  that 
wish  to  place  their  product  in  the  Na- 
tionnl    Producers'    Association,    grade 


the  same  according  to  the  grades  made 
by  the  National  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, which  will  supply  type  samples 
to  the  managers  of  the  local  orders. 
After  each  package  has  been  opened 
and  properly  graded,  it  shall  be  sealed 
with  a  wax  seal,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  National  Producers'  Association. 

Section  2.  The  local  manager  will 
receive  into  some  warehouse,  or  other 
place  where  the  honey  can  be  stored, 
all  honey  received  by  him.  He  shall 
give  warehouse  receipt  for  same,  but 
the  warehouse  receipt  will  not  call  for 
any  particular  lot  of  honey,  but  a 
specified  amount  of  a  certain  grade. 
The  holder  of  this  receipt,  thus  re- 
ceived, can,  if  desired,  secure  money 
upon  same  at  any  bank,  or  other 
places  that  will  make  advances  upon 
such  security. 

Section  3.  The  local  manager  shall 
report  to  the  National  Honey  Produc- 
ers' Association,  each  week,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  honey,  together  with 
the  correct  weight,  also  giving  the 
name  or  number  of  the  grade.  When 
the  manager  of  the  National  Produc- 
ers' Association  shall  order  a  car  or 
shipment  of  honey  from  any  local  As- 
sociation, it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
local  manager  to  comply  with  such 
orders,  and  in  due  time  the  National 
A.«;sociation  will  make  payments  to 
the  local  manager,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  pay  it  out  immediately  to  the 
members;  making  the  distribution  to 
each  according  to  the  amount  of  honey 
received;  doing  the  same  each  time 
that  he  receives  honey  thus  shipped 
from  his  house,  until  each  member 
will  have  received  the  full  price  for 
his  honey  that  has  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  National  Honey  Producers'  As- 
sociation. 

Section  4.  The  manager  of  the  local 
Association  shall  keep  his  stock  of 
goods  fully  covered  by  fire  insurance. 

Section  5.  The  compensation  for 
the  services  of  the  local  manager  shall 
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lie  agreed  upon  by  the  National  oCfi- 
lers,  and  he  will  receive  his  salai'y 
from  them. 

Section  G.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  local  manager  to  carry  out  any 
and  all  orders  sent  iiim  from  the  Na- 
tional Association. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Section  1.  The  annual  dues  shall  be 
not  less  than  one  dollar,  of  which  fifty 
cents  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Section  1.  The  main  officers  of  the 
National  Honey  Producers'  Associa- 
tion shall  consist  of  a  board  of  five  di- 
rectors, whose  duty  will  be  to  trans- 
act all  business  of  the  Association 
through  the  proper  channels.  These 
directors  shall  be  elected  each  year,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  or 
initil  their  successors  are  elected  and 
tiualitied. 

Section  2.  These  directors  will  be 
elected  by  the  board  of  12  directors  of 
the  National  Bee-Keepers'  Association. 

Section  3.  When  the  board  of  five 
directors  are  duly  elected,  they  will 
proceed  to  elect  from  their  body,  a 
President,  Vice-i'resident,  Secretary, 
lYeasurer  and  Business  Manager. 
These  officers  will  be  known  as  the 
oft'icers  of  the  National  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 

Section  4.  They  will  also  choose  a 
location,  and  rent  office  rooms,  in 
some  city  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  be 
known  as  the  headquarters,  or  main 
office.  This  office  will  be  equipped 
with  suitable  office  furniture.  Each 
officer  will  be  permitted  to  have  clerks, 
according  to  the  work  to  be  perform- 
ed, but  must  bo  under  the  circumspec- 
tion of  the  full  board,  and  the  com- 
pensation for  such  clerks  shall  be  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  board  of  five  direc- 
tors. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  1.  The  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  to  preside  over  board- 
meetings,  arid  to  counsel  in  all  mat- 
ters that  comes  before  the  board  as  a 
body. 

Section  2.  The  duty  of  the  Vice- 
President  will  be  to  preside  over  board 
meetings  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  coansel  in  all  matters  that 
may  come  before  the  board  as  a  body. 

Section  3.  The  Treasurer's  duty 
shall  be  to  receive  all  money  from 
sales  of  honey  or  dues,  and  forthwith 
to  place  the  same  in  some  National 
bank,  or  safe  deposit  provided  for  by 
the  board  of  five  directors.  He  shall 
pay  out  no  money  except  upon  an  or- 
der from  the  secretary  signed  by  the 
business  manager;  and  he  shall  keep 
a  full  account  of  all  the  business 
transacted  by  him  during  his  term  of 
office. 

Section  4.  The  Business  Manager's 
duty  shall  be  to  have  a  general  over- 
sight over  the  business  transacted  in 
tlie  general  office,  and  to  work  the 
market  for  the  goods  to  be  sold.  He 
shall  order  all  goods  moved  from  the 
local  Associations,  route  all  cars,  or- 
der all  bills  paid,  and  shall  participate 
in  the  counsel  of  the  board  meetings. 
ARTICLE  VIII. 

Section  1.  The  duty  of  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, as  a  body,  will  be  to  receivf  re- 
ceive reports  from  the  local  Ass(  da- 
tions,  and,  having  a  full  report  b(  .ore 
them,  use  their  judgment  as  to  the  fix- 
ing of  the  price.  Should  the  reports 
show  that  there  is  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  crop  in  the  hands  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  justify  the  action,  they  can 
and  shall  place  the  price  of  the  honey 
for  the  several  grades,  and  these 
prices  will  be  maintained  for  a  given 
period  to  give  confidence  to  the  mar- 
ket. Should  they  deem  it  best  they 
can  furnish  blank  contracts  to  the  lo- 
cal managers,  asking  that  they  get 
the   growers   to   contract  their  entire 
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crops  to  the  Association.  If  this  is 
(lone  early  in  the  season,  the  directors 
can  be  guided,  by  this  to  some  extent 
as  to  what  the  price  should  be. 

Section  2.  One  great  object  sought 
by  this  board  will  be  to  control  the 
output  in  localities  where  there  is  a 
large  crop;  to  prevent  its  being  placed 
upon  the  market  in  quantities  and  sea- 
sons that  would  prove  disastrous  to 
the  general  market;  but  it  is  strictly 
understood  that  this  article,  or  any 
other  in  this  code,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  board  has  the 
right,  or  is  authorized  to  place  the 
price  at  an  exorbitant  rate;  and  the 
Association  is  in  no  way  a  trust  and 
is  not  organized  for  that  purpose,  but 
to  save  to  its  members  the  commission 
that  has  heretofore  gone  to  the  deal- 
ers. It  is  believed  that  the  price  of 
the  retail  goods  will  not  be  greatly  af- 
fected by  this  Association,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  board  to  adhere  strict- 
ly to  these  principles. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Section  1.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
Itoard,  of  twelve  directors,  to  say  what 
compensation  this  commercial  board  of 
five  directors  shall  receive,  which  will 
be  paid,  as  will  all  expenses,  including 
the  expenses  of  the  local  Association, 
from  a  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  the 
National  Honey  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, from  which  a  sufficient  amount 
will  be  kept  and  held  by  the  com- 
mercial board  until  all  expenses  are 
paid,  before  the  last  distribution  of 
money  shall  be  made  to  the  local  or- 
ders. 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  The  local  order  shall  not  sell  any 
honey,  except  at  retail. 

2.  The  local  orders  can  sell  cans, 
cases  and  sections  in  any  manner  they 
desire,  but  the  National  cannot  furn- 
ish same  without  capital. 


?>.  The  National  may  furnish  each 
local  order  its  packages,  without  cash, 
provided  they  will  sign  contracts,  for 
the  season's  crop,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  the  interest  upon  such  money  as 
they  use,  and  these  supplies  will  be 
settled  for  as  the  honey  is  sold. 

4.  Each  seal  used  by  the  local 
agents  will  bear  a  number,  and  will  be 
the  property  of  the  National  Produc- 
ers' Association,  and  returned  when 
called  for. 

5.  Each  package  sealed  and  grad- 
ed, will  be  branded  upon  the  outside  of 
the  package  with  the  Association 
brand. 

t».  It  would  be  better  to  have  a 
good  amount  of  the  extracted  honey 
put  up  in  suitable  packages  for  the 
family  trade,  to  bear  the  seal  of  the 
Association  so  as  to  bear  a  guarantee 
of  its  purity. 

7.  All  honey  bearing  the  Associa- 
tion brand  will  be  backed  up  by  a 
good,   strong,  guarantee. 

8.  All  who  tamper  with  the  Asso- 
ciation seal  or  bi'and,  or  in  any  way 
infringe  upon  our  trade  mark,  will  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law. 

9.  All  who  adulterate  honey  should 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  law  to 
prosecute. 

10.  It  should  be  the  object  of  the 
Association  to  place  the  honey  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  consumer,  saving  all 
extra  transportation  and  commission 
for  its  members. 

11.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  have 
this  National  Honey  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation to  absorb  the  National  Bee- 
Beepeers'  Association,  but  rather  to  be 
the  commercial  part  of  it,  when  all 
sales,  as  well  as  any  other  reasonable 
matter,  should  be  audited  by  the 
board  of  twelve  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers'  Association.  This 
will  prevent  the  commercial  board 
from  forming  a  ring  to  deal  dishonest- 
ly with  its  members. 
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12.  All  officers  should  be  under 
heavy  bonds  for  honesty  and  square 
dealing. 

The  above  suggestions  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  their  proper  places  if  adopt- 
ed by  the  balance  of  the  committee. 

It  is  my  desire  that,  as  each  member 


of  the  Committee  receives  a  copy  of 
this  set  of  plans,  he  will  study 
them  carefully  and  make  his  criticism 
upon  separate  paper,  by  adding  what- 
ever is  thought  best  by  him  and  re- 
turning to  me  for  a  second  writing. 
Ilanford.  California,  Oct.  22,  1902. 


BENEFITS  OF  GO-OPERATION. 


BY    E.    A.    DAG G ITT. 


Some  of  the  Losses  that 
Their  Lack  of 


Agriculturists  Suffer  from 
Organization. 


The  following  article  was  not  writ- 
ten for  publication.  Last  spring  I  had 
some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dag- 
gitt  along  the  lines  of  co-operation, 
and  the  following  is  one  of  the  private 
letters  that  he  wrote  me  at  that  time. 
It  bears  so  closely  upon  the  subject  of 
co-operation  that  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing, that  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Daggitt  will 
pardon  its  publication.  Among  other 
things.  Mr.  Daggitt  said: 

BEE      KEEPING      IS      PROFITABLE      ONLY 

WHEN  THERE  .\RE  SPECIAL 

ADVANTAGES. 

Bee-keeping  is  a  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, and,  like  many  other  branches, 
seldom  pays  in  a  true  commercial 
sense,  unless  there  is  some  advantage 
in  location,  market,  or  some  advantage 
not  within  the  reach  of  everyone  en- 
gaged  in  the  business. 

AGRICULTURE   DEPRESSED    IN  THE  EAST. 

Agi-icnlture  is  depressed.  There  have 
been,  for  some  time,  abandoned  farms. 
The  area  of  impoverished  land  keeps 
growing  larger  and  larger  as  time  rolls 
on.  and,  unless  a  change  comes  in  the 
near  future,  impoverished  land  will 
be  the  rule,  and  good  land  the  excep- 
tion. Out  here  on  the  Alantic  slope  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  for  the 
worse  in  the  last  25  years.     In   fact, 


a  change  of  this  kind  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  15  years.  We  have  big  cit- 
ies, but  poor  markets.  Drouths  and 
floods,  and  long  spells  of  dry  and  wet 
weather  prevent  the  growth  of  crops, 
or  damage  them  when  grown.  The 
more  fertile  parts  of  this  country  are 
crushing  the  poorer  parts.  The  soil  of 
our  country  is  being  robbed  of  its  fer- 
tility many  times  faster  than  it  is  be- 
ing enriched.  The  farmers  produce 
wealth  but  fail  to  get  their  proper 
share  of  it.  The  lion's  share  of  it  is 
absorbed  by  those  who  distribute  it. 
by  those  who  are  only  accessory  to 
its  production,  and  the  farmer  gets  the 
little  that  remains.  lie  gets  only 
what  others  are  willing  to  give  him. 
The  wealth  that  he  produces  is  piled 
up  in  the  big  cities  and  towns,  and  is 
wasted  in  extravagance  and  luxurious 
living.  It  goes  to  build  the  brown- 
stone  mansion,  the  marble  palace,  and 
other  city  architectural  structures,  as 
well  as  the  country  villa  and  palatial 
country  residence.  The  farmer  pro- 
duces it,  but  others  enjoy  the  most  of 
it,  while  the  farmer  suffers  in  con- 
sequence. He  is  fast  becoming  the 
"hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water" 
for  the  commercial  classes  who  are 
combined  against  him.  In  fact,  he  is 
about  that  now.     Prices  are  fixed  by 
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the  middle  man,  both  to  producers  and 
consumers.  The  farmer's  prices  are 
manipulated.  After  the  bulk  of  the 
wheat  crop  is  sold  by  the  farmers,  the 
prices  go  up.  What  new  factor  or 
factors  have  since  matured  to  change 
the  price?  Only  the  cunning  hand  of 
the  market  manipulator. 

DEAI,ERS    MANIPULATE     PRICES     TO 

THEIR   ADVANTAGE,     AND     THE 

GROWERS'     LOSS. 

In  this  part  of  the  New  Jersey 
peach  section  we  have  raised  and 
shipped  millions  of  baskets  of  peaches, 
yet  most  of  the  growers  have  been  left 
poor.  Why  is  this?  Let  us  see.  Bas- 
kets have  cost  from  2^4  cts.  to  4^^  cts. 
each.  When  the  most  peaches  were 
shipped  the  prices  ranged  from  3  to 
SVz  cts.  Freight  was  9  cts.  a  basket; 
cartage  4  cts.;  commission  10  per  cent. 
On  a  50-cent  basket  the  cost  would  be 
from  21  cts.  to  21  Va  cts.  per  basket, 
about  double  what  is  should  have 
been,  leaving  to  the  growers  28 ^^  to  29 
cts.  per  basket— less  than  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  larger  part  of  the 
peaches  have  been  sold  for  less  than 
50  cts.  per  basket— many  away  below 
that  price.  In  some  instances  a  bill 
of  costs  has  been  rendered.  We  have 
had  returns  of  8  cts.  per  basket,  net. 
When  peaches  have  sold  at  wholesale 
for  25  and  25  cts.  per  basket,  I  have 
known  them  to  retail  at  10  and  15  cts. 
per  quart.  One  season  when  we  were 
getting  from  about  50  to  75  cts.  per 
basket  for  the  best  grade  of  peaches, 
a  friend  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
good  peaches  offered  for  sale  on  Sta- 
ten  Island  for  $3.00  per  basket.  An- 
other season  there  was  only  a  moder- 
ate crop  of  peaches  here,  and  the  crop 
was  a  small  one  generally  throughout 
the  country,  yet,  when  the  "run"  of 
the  Reeve's  favorite  variety  came, 
there  was  a  "glut;"  and  when  the 
"run"  of  late  Crawfords  came  on 
there  was  a  worse  "glut."  So  the  man- 


ipulators said,  but,  in  reality,  there 
was  no  glut  at  all.  The  manipulators 
of  prices  were  only  fixing  things  to 
suit  themselves,  but  to  the  injury  of 
the  growers.  I  then  saw  what  was 
the  trouble,  the  great  trouble,  with 
farming.  If  there  is  manipulation  of 
prices  with  one  product,  then  there 
must  be  the  same  with  all  products, 
if  it  is  worth  while.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  honey,  without  a  question. 
Excessive  cost  of  distribution— pub- 
lic carrier  charges  and  middleman's 
profits— is  the  great  cause  of  the 
farmer  not  receiving  his  share  of  the 
wealth  produced.  Another  cause,  and 
approaching  it  in  importance,  is  over 
production.  In  nearly  every  branch  of 
agriculture  there  has  been  over  pro- 
duction at  some  time  or  another.  The 
only  exception  that  I  know  of  is  wool. 
If  there  is  much  profit,  or  a  fair  profit, 
in  any  one  line  of  production,  people 
rush  into  it,  often  wildly,  as  in  the 
peach  business  here  in  New  Jersey, 
and  all  profits  disappear  and  the  busi- 
ness is  killed,  unless  it  is  in  some  lo- 
calities possessing  some  one  or  more 
advantage  not  within  the  reach  of  all. 
The  raising  of  horses  and  beef  cattle 
is  enjoying  a  temporary  respite,  but 
the  chief  advantages  are  gained  by  the 
speculators;  the  producers,  as  usual, 
getting  the  mimimum  of  benefits.  Al- 
though the  price  of  beef  has  been  up 
a  few  cents  for  some  time  back,  my 
nearest  neighbor  could  get  only  six 
and  eight  cents  per  pound,  equal  to 
seven  cents  per  side,  for  nice  young 
beef  in  the  month  of  December. 

THE  EVILS  OF  COMPETITION. 

Over-production  is  due  to  competi- 
tion. People  are  now  beginning  to  see 
competition  in  its  true  light.  Instead 
of  being  a  blessing,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  curtailed 
and  restricted.  As  society  advances  in 
development,  competition  will  be  elim- 
inated altogether.  It  means  every 
man  trying  to  get  the  best  of  another— 
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one  at  anothor's  throat.  It  develops 
greoil,  selfishness  and  dishonesty,  and 
the  end  of  the  road  is  ruin,  financial 
ruin;  sometimes  mental  and  physical 
ruin,  and  not  infrequently,  moral  ruin. 
It  must  be  supplemented  by  some- 
thing better,  and  it  will  be. 

THREE    THINGS     NECESSARY    TO 
PROSPERITY. 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  the 
greatest  prosperity,  and  competition  is 
antagonistic  to  all  three  of  them. 
Those  three  things  are:  Everyone  has 
the  right  to  labor,  everyone  is  entitled 
to  a  just  reward  for  his  labor,  and 
supply  and  demand  must  be  balanced. 
Competition,  by  means  of  one  man 
v.-orking  for  less  wages,  crowds  out 
another  man,  and  lowers  the  price  of 
labor.  Over-production  and  over-sup- 
ply lower  the  compensation  for  labor 
of  those  whose  labor  is  involved  in 
their  products,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
farmer  and  the  bee-keeper. 

When  one  part  of  society  fails  to  get 
its  share  of  the  wealth  produced,  other 
parts  suffer  with  it— the  whole  form- 
ing one  body  fitly  joined  together  in 
liarmonious  union.  The  farmer,  not 
getting  his  share  of  the  weatlh  pro- 
duced, does  not  buy  the  amount  of 
the  products  of  the  labor  of  others  as 
he  should,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  laboring  man,  especially  the  poor 
man,  suffers  in  consetiuonce. 

THE  FARMER  NOT  GETTING    HIS   SHARE. 

The  farmer,  not  getting  proper  re- 
ward for  his  labor,  is,  in  consequence, 
lacking  as  a  commercial  factor.  To 
elevate  the  poor,  this  condition  must 
be  changed;  and  good  wages  is  one  of 
the  things  with  which  to  do  it.  Pov- 
erty, vice  and  crime  are  likely  to  go 
together,  whore  people  are  lacking  in 
proper  early  training. 

THE  SYSTEM    OF   INDEPENDENT   PROPRI- 
ETORS WRONG    IN   PRINCIPLE. 

The  present  system  of  farming  by 
independent   proprietors   is   wrong   in 


principle  and  out  of  date.  Its  ten- 
dency, from  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  of  our  country,  has  been 
impoverishment  of  the  soil— a  sort  of 
vap.dalism.  It  makes  the  heart  sick  to 
think  of  the  injury  it  has  done  to  our 
country.  Where  are  the  once  rich 
virglu  soils,  and  the  magnificent  for- 
ests? liOrgely  gone,  and  the  climate 
changed,  bringing  in  a  train  of  evils. 
The  foundation  of  these  troubles  is  com- 
petition, and  it  has  left  the  American 
farmer  in  the  leash.  Under  the  pres- 
ent systems  of  farming  there  always 
has  been,  now  is,  and  always  Avill  be, 
all  kinds  of  farmers— the  good,  the  in- 
different, and  the  poor. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  old,  inde- 
pendent style  of  weaving.  In  time  this 
system  was  supplanted  by  the  factory 
system— a  system  of  combinations.  It 
was  concentration.  Concentration  of 
labor,  concentration  of  skill,  and  con- 
centration of  capital.  With  this  came 
divisions  of  labor  or  specialty,  and  ex- 
pert control  in  the  different  depart- 
ments. A  revolution  was  wrought  in 
cloth  making. 

Lately,  another  great  revolution  has 
been  taking  place  in  the  industrial 
world.  It  is  the  combination  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  into  mam- 
moth concerns— intensified  concentra- 
tion. This  revolution  is  working  won- 
ders. The  economics  and  advantages 
gained  are  great  and  all  share  in  the 
benefits.  Some  excesses  have  been 
committed,  but  the  benefits  conferred 
are  vastly  greater  than  the  injuries 
done.  The  new  sy.stem  is  yet  in  its 
formative  stage,  and  when  the  revolu- 
tion is  completed  and  regulated  by 
government  control,  it  will  settle  down 
to  the  true  basis  of  all  correct  I>usi- 
ness.  viz.,  small,  or  moderate  profits, 
with  large  .siles,  give  the  greatest  ag- 
gregate profits. 

The  industrial  interests  were  con- 
fronted by  the  same  evils  as  those  that 
confront     the     farmers.     They     were 
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compelled  to  combine,  and  they  did, 
and  great  are  the  benefits  received  and 
conferred.  Now  let  the  farmers  com- 
bine into  big  farming  corporations, 
and  liliewise  receive  and  confer  bene- 
fits. The  great  industrial  revolution 
will  not  pass  the  farmers  by.  It  will 
bring  him  out  of  the  ditch,  even  if  it 
has  to  drag  him  out. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  advan- 
tages and  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the 
organization  of  farmers  into  big  farm- 
ing corporations.  The  business  of 
farming  would  be  brought  to  a  meth- 
odical and  scieniiflc  basis,  which  can 
never  be  the  case  with  the  present 
system  of  independent  proprietors. 
Experts  would  have  charge  of  every 
department  of  business.  Then  things 
would  mean  what  would  be  immense. 
Less  land  (probably  not  over  half  as 
much  would  be  needed)  would  be  cul- 
tivated, and  such  as  was  cultivated 
would  be  selected,  that  is,  the  proper 
soil  would  be  selected  for  the  proper 
crop,  while  the  remainder  would  be 
given  bacK  to  forestry,  thereby  restor- 
ing the  climatic  balance,  which  is  too 
badly  out  of   equilibrium. 

The  fuel  question  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important,  owing  to  the  coal 
exhaustion  that  will  take  place  in  the 
future.  This  would  solve,  in  the  best 
way,  the  forestry  problem. 

Less  land  in  cultivation  would  mean 
less  roads,  but  better  ones.  The  cor- 
porations would  need  good  roads,  and 
would  have  the  means  of  building 
them.  This  would  be  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  good  roads'  problem. 

Those  who  work  the  farms  would 
naturally  be  brought  into  groups  of 
families  and  be  located  on  the  good 
roads.  Trolley  lines  would  be  estab- 
lished whore  it  would  pay  to  run  them, 
and,  in  other  cases,  automobile  convey- 
ances would  be  run. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  what  the 
possibilities  may  be  with  the  steel 
plate  roads.     With  the  plates  having 


upward  projecting  flanges  it  may  be 
possible  to  run  steering  cars  or  large 
conveyances  that  could  be  run  out  into 
"turnouts"  in  passing,  thus  dispensing 
with  rails,  yet  at  the  same  time  se- 
curing what  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  of 
all  roads— the  steel  plate.  On  such 
roads,  on  a  level,  twelve  times  as 
much  can  be  drawn  as  on  macadam 
roads. 

With  the  farmers'  homes  in  groups 
or    villages,    on   good   roads,    and   the 
groups  of   houses  and  the   cities  and 
towns  connected  by  trolley  lines  and 
other  kinds  of  public  conveyances,   a 
number  of  very  important  rural  prob- 
lems would  be  solved.    First,  the  prob- 
lem  of  cheap,   quick  and  easy  trans- 
portation  of   passengers  to  and   from 
town,  and  of  freight  to  and  from  the 
different  marketing  and  freight  receiv- 
ing centers.     Second,  the  social  prob- 
lem, one  of  the  most  important  of  all. 
Farmers   would   have   near   neighbors 
and    easy    access     to    others    in    the 
groups.     Third,     sanitary     or     health 
problem.      Families   living   in   groups, 
and   connected   with    the   groups   and 
the    towns,    their    sanitary    condition 
would  be  attended  to;  better  medical 
skill    could    be   secured   and   hospitals 
would   be  located     at    proper   points. 
Fourth,  the  rural  mail  delivery  prob- 
lem would  be  solved,  and  in  the  best 
possible     manner.     Fifth,     tho     rural 
education    problem     would    be    solved 
too,  in  the  best  manner,  for  it  would 
be  easy  to  concentrate  the  scholars  at 
certain  points  where  the  proper  schools 
were  located,  and  thus  give  to  country 
youths  and  children  a  proper  chance 
to  secure  a  good  education.     Indeed,  1 
imagine  that  it  might   make  possible 
the  universal  distribution  of  that  best 
of    all    schools,    the    training    school, 
which  trains  both  the  hand  and  the  In- 
tellect,   and   gives   the   practical    man 
and   woman.     This   world   really   has 
little  use   for  the  one  who   is   afraid 
to  soil  his  hands. 
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With  tliese  problems  solved,  country 
lifo  would  be  made  more  desirable 
llian  city  life.  Boys  and  girls  would 
be  loth  to  leave  the  country  and  the 
problem  of  keeping  them  on  the  farm 
would  be  solved  as  nearly  as  it  can 
be,  as  there  is  no  sense  for  those  in- 
ttMuled  by  nature  for  some  other  occu- 
pation to  stay  on  the  farm. 

I  will  note  some  of  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages to  farmers  that  will  come 
from  combination.  They  would  secure 
the  lowest  freight  rates  in  the  trans- 
portation of  things  needed  on  the 
farms,  and  of  those  sent  from  the 
farms.  They  could  buy  supplies  at 
the  lowest  wholesale  rates,  and  secure 
the  best  prices  in  selling— meeting,  di- 
rectly, a  large  class  of  consumers,  and, 
in  other  instances,  selling  direct  to  re- 
tailers, thus  having  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  wholesalers.  In  buying  and 
selling  they  would  act  through  their 
own  agents.  Every  food  product  could 
be  prepared  by  them  for  the  market, 
put  into  suitable  packages,  and  this 
would  largely  overcome  fraud  and 
adulteration.  The  corporations  would 
make  the  butter,  cheese,  flour,  etc., 
and  consumers  would  have  an  assur- 
ance as  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  their 
purchases. 

The  putting  of  farming  on  a  method- 
ical and  scientific  basis,  with  each  de- 
partment   under    experts,    would    give 


ample  profits  without  any  increase  of 
price. 

Not  only  do  I  think  that  the  farmer 
and  the  bee-keeper  should  combine, 
but  I  think  that  every  necessary  inter- 
est should  do  the  same.  The  working 
man  to  provide  skilled  labor  and  grade 
it,  and  have  a  voice  in  fixing  its  price, 
so  that  the  latter  shall  be  the  result 
of  two  making  a  bargain.  All  inter- 
ests ought  to  combine  for  their  mutual 
interest  and  protection,  and  that  they 
may  receive  the  balancing  of  inter- 
ests, which  is  the  great  thing  needed. 

I  am  soon  going  to  write  an  article 
for  the  Review  on  honey,  and  will  dis- 
cuss the  questions  of  production  and 
distribution.  Must  I  stop  without  giv- 
ing the  remedy  for  the  bee-keepers'  ills  ? 
One  good  crop  of  honey  throughout 
our  whole  country  would  almost  ruin 
bee-keepers?  The  only  remedy  for  bee- 
keepers is  co-operation  of  farmers;  and 
the  only  kind  of  co-operation  that  will 
amount  to  anything  is  in  consolidated 
co-operation. 

Shall  the  commercial  interests  hold 
down  the  farmers  any  longer?  Shall 
the  farmers  (and  bee-keeping  is  a 
branch  of  farming)  continue  to  crush 
one  another?  Shall  politicians  hold 
back  the  great  revolution?  To  each,  I 
say,  no. 

White  House  Sta.,  n.  J.,  Apr.  22,  1902. 


A  HONEY  TRUST. 

BY   W.    A.    H.    GILLSTRAP. 

A  Trust,  or  Organization,  not  Necessarily  an  Evil,  it 
May  be  Productive  of  Great  Good. 


The  first  thing  to  consider  in  the 
foundation  of  a  honey  trust,  as  in  any- 
thing else,  is  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
question.  Will  It  injure  the  consum- 
er if  it  is  successful;  cost  him  more, 


and   how   much   more,   than   now?   Is 
the  effect  on  society  good?  How  will 
it  effect  the  producer?  "Be  sure  you 
are  right  and  then  go  ahead." 
Many  of  our  best  statesmen  are  now 
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busy  with  the  great  trust  evil.  All 
classes  who  are  not  actually  benefited 
by  trusts  stand  in  dread  of  them. 
Trusts  dread  each  other.  Through  the 
oppression  of  one  trust,  another  trust 
is  formed.  Judge  Brewer  has  express- 
ed his  fear  that,  in  a  great  future 
struggle  between  capital  trusts  on  the 
one  band,  and  labor  combines  on  the 
other,  our  Republic  will  go  down. 
He  says  that  legislation  is  unable  to 
successfully  handle  these  questions. 
Who  could  be  expected  to  know  better 
the  power  of  legislation?  His  hope  in 
the  great  future  smash  lies  in  the 
Americans  who  will  be  out  of  trusts 
and  labor  unions;  which,  from  present 
indications,  will  be  very  few  in  five 
years. 

From  the  above  it  would  seem  that 
the  general  tendencies  of  trusts  are 
bad.  Largely  they  are,  but  not  neces- 
sarily. But  some  say,  "We  don't  want 
a  honey  trust;  we  want  a  honey  ex- 
change. Few  sentences  should  be 
wasted  on  that  class,  as  it  is  more 
profitable  to  write  to  those  who  think. 
The  "chills"  or  "shakes"  are  as  serious 
as  old  fashioned  "ague"  regardless  of 
the  name. 

But  the  evils  from  which  society 
would  gladly  flee,  which  so  often  re- 
sult from  trust-rule,  are  not  necessary. 
Trusts  can  exist  and  do  much  good 
without  having  the  evil  so  justly  com- 
plained of.  Competitive  methods  are 
wasteful.  All  the  hens'  eggs  consign- 
ed to  San  Francisco  could  be  handled 
by  one  house.  The  eggs  could  be 
handled  for  much  less  commission 
than  now.  The  eggs  could  be  handled 
by  a  much  lighter  force;  less  cost  for 
rent,  light,  fuel,  insurance,  taxes,  etc. 
What  could  the  other  men  so  displaced 
do?  They  could  come  out  in  the  coun- 
try and  produce  more  eggs.  That 
should  be  a  good  monopoly.  But,  with 
the  power  thus  given,  the  temptation 
is   ever   present     to   use  that  power 


against  the  public.  But  suppose  all 
the  chicken  raisers  combine  and  have 
sale.smen  to  handle  their  eggs.  The 
cost  to  consumers  need  not  be  raised; 
the  business  could  be  run  on  strictly 
legitimate  lines;  and  it  would  be  an 
honorable  trust;  my  ideal,  and  almost 
up-to-date.  I  think  honey  usually  costs 
the  consumer  as  much  now  as  it 
should. 

If  it  is  right  to  have  a  honey  trust, 
it  is  necessary;  it  cannot  be  necessary 
unless  it  is  right.  In  Gleanings  (page 
847)  Stenog.  quotes  Mr.  York  on  the 
cigarette  evil:  "But  it  pays  in  dollars 
and  cents,  don't  you  know?  That's 
the  test  now-a-days.  What  does  a 
few  thousand  boys  amount  to  if  some 
one  can  make  a  few  more  dollars?" 
As  irony  that  is  all  right,  but  let's 
not  put  it  into  practice.  According  to 
the  golden  rule,  we  surely  should  have 
a  voice  in  fixing  the  price  of  our  hon- 
ey. Have  we?  Little  if  any.  Trusts 
make  trusts.  Manufacturing  concerns 
can  say,  "Your  honey  is  worth  three 
cents,"  and  that  settles  it.  Even  then 
our  present  method  of  getting  the 
three  cents  is  wasteful  and  unhandy. 

A  serious  foe  is  the  can-trust.  We 
may  never  be  able  to  make  tin;  again 
we  may.  At  the  present  price  of  tin, 
there  is  a  big  leak  that  might  be  at- 
tended to.  Individuals  cannot  do  it; 
State  bee-keepers'  societies  cannot; 
the  National  Association  may. 

If  the  present  agitation  takes  tang- 
ible form,  I  expect  to  embark,  if  my 
honey  is  to  be  in  the  power  of  an  hon- 
est man  or  a  stranger.  If  I  know  the 
man  to  be  tricky,  you  can  mark  me 
down  on  the  missing  list  History 
sometimes  repeats— Judges  9:8-15.  A 
Mclntyre  or  a  Mendelson  is  not  like- 
ly to  hunt  for  such  work.  But  we 
have  all  the  good  men  we  need,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  the  good  work  go 
on. 

Modesto,  Cal.,  October  28,  1902. 
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A  carload  of  comb  honey,  all  gath- 
ered from  heartsease,  was  shipped 
October  21  by  Mr.  Frank  Coverdale, 
of  Maquoketa,  Iowa.  That  is  pretty 
jiood  for  this  poor  season. 
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Photographs  are  wanted  to  be  used 
as  frontispieces  for  the  Review.  For 
such  as  I  use  I  will  pay  $5.00.  The 
photograph  need  not  necessarily  be 
one  of  an  apiary.  Anything  that  will 
interest  or  instruct  in  regard  to  bee- 
keeping will   be  accepted. 

Udo  Toepperwein.  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  is  nominated  by  Mr.  Homer 
Hyde  for  election,  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion, to  the  position  of  Director  in  the 
National  Bee-Keepers'  Association. 
For  aught  that  I  know,  Mr.  Toepper- 
wein would  make  a  good  Director,  and 
the  South  certainly  ought  to  have  a 
representative  on  the  board. 

Type  of  the  ordinary  kind  was  not 
used  in  printing  the  reading  columns 
of  this  issue  of  the  Review,  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  used  in  future  issues. 
The  macter  is  set  up  by  machine — each 
line  is  cast  in  one  solid  piece.  It  is 
really  the  same  thing  as  printing  the 
Review  from  new  type  each  issue. 

A  new  style  of  paper  is  also  used 
in  this  issue.  It  is  called  Dresden 
pamphlet,  it  is  China  white  in  color, 
and  has  what  is  called  an  "egg  shell" 
surface. 

The  frontispiece  for  this  month 
shows  the  wild  cucumber  and  its  hal)- 
its.  This  view  was  taken  on  the  flats 
of  a  stream  in  Nebraska,  near  Dr, 
Gaudy's.     The  vine  completely  covers 


the  ground  and  tree  trunks,  trans- 
forming the  forest  into  a  scene  of  un- 
surpassing  beauty.  Each  vine  bears 
many  clusters  of  small,  white  flowers 
that  yield  honey  abundantly  until  the 
vine  is  killed  by  the  frost. 
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Old  black  combs  are  preferred  by 
the  queen  to  new  combs,  says  Geo. 
Shiber,  in  Gleanings.  Dr,  Miller  and 
Bro.  Root  don't  agree.  Bro.  Root  thinks 
that  the  queen  has  a  preference  for 
partly  drawn  foundation.  My  experi- 
ence is  the  same  as  Mr.  Shiber's.  In 
examining  nuclei  to  see  if  queens  had 
begun  laying,  I  found  that  the  place 
to  look  for  the  first-layed  eggs  was 
always  in  old,  black  brood  combs— not 
new  combs. 

Sweet  clover  as  a  pasture  has  been 
condemned  by  some  people,  but  down 
in  Lenawee  county,  this  state,  I  re- 
cently saw  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  stock  will  eat  It 
down.  Mr.  C.  A.  Huff,  of  that  coun- 
ty, seeded  down  12  acres  to  sweet 
clover.  By  the  way,  he  secured  an 
excellent  catch  by  sowing  the  seed  In 
the  spring  with  oats.  One  portion  of 
the  field  was  fenced  off  and  rented  to 
a  neighbor,  who  put  in  plenty  of 
stock,  and  they  kept  it  cropped  down 
close.  Mr.  Huff  put  in  only  a  small 
amount  of  stock,  not  enough  to  keep 
the  clover  down,  and  it  grew  as  high 
as  a  man's  head  nearly  all  over 
his  part  of  the  field. 

Stanilaus  County,  of  California,  has 
had  a  foul  brood  inspector  appointed. 
His  name  is  H.  M.  Cole.  This  county 
has  also  passed  an  ordinance  prohibit- 
ing the  bringing  of  any  bees  into  the 
county  unless  they  are  first  examined 
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by  a  legally  authorized  inspector,  and 
the  owner  given  a  certiflcate  pronounc- 
ing the  bees  free  from  disease.  A  vio- 
lation of  this  ordinance  is  considered  a 
misdemeanor,  and  is  punishable  ac- 
cordingly. It  strikes  me  that  this  is  a 
good  ordinance.  One  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulties in  keeping  a  county  or  a  state 
free  from  foul  brood,  is  the  bringing 
in  of  diseased  stock. 


*«i^u^^»»x»^ 


The  discussion  on  National  Com- 
mercial Organization  among  bee-keep- 
ers is  now  fully  started.  Let  it  go 
on.  Let  all  join  in.  Some  one  sug- 
gestion may  be  the  one  factor  needed 
to  make  a  success  of  the  plan.  This 
issue  of  the  Review  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  this  subject  of  organiza- 
tion, and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  De- 
cember issue  will  be  the  same.  I  still 
have  several  articles  on  hand,  with  the 
promise  of  more.  One  very  excellent 
one  from  R.  C  Aikin,  that  I  wished 
very  much  to  give  in  this  issue,  came 
so  late,  after  the  matter  was  all  in 
type,  that  I  was  obliged  to  let  it  go 
over  for  the  December  issue.  I  wish 
all  to  help  with  advice  and  sugges- 
tions. As  I  have  said  before,  the  first 
step  is  discussion.  We  must  consider 
all  of  the  points,  and  decided  what 
can  be  done,  and  the  best  way  to  do 
it.  If  there  can  be  perfected  a  Nation- 
al organization  that  will  do  for  bee- 
keepers what  organization  has  done 
for  some  of  the  kindred  industries,  it 
will  be  a  grand  step,  and  fully  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere,  I  will  pay 
$5.00  for  the  best  article  on  this  sub- 
ject (the  one  that  I  think  is  the  best) 
and  for  any  other  that  I  think  well 
enough  of  to  publish  I  will  send  the 
Review  one  year,  and  a  queen  of  the 
Superior  Stock  next  spring. 

The  Review  has  this  discussion  now 
well  started,  and  if  the  other  journals 
will  only  join  hands  with  it,  and  we 
a!:  worl:  trtT-ptlT^r.  shoulder  to  should- 


er, bee-keepers  can  be  roused  all  over 
the  land,  and  once  they  all  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  organization,  that  it  can 
be  accomplished,  and  they  really  de- 
sire it,  then  it  can  be  done. 

SUCCESS  WITH   BRUSHED   SWARMS. 

As  the  discussion  regarding  brushed 
swarms  continues,  more  and  more  in- 
stances of  success  are  brought  to 
light.  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  C.  M.  Nichols,  of  Addi- 
son, Michigan,  who  is  a  jeweler  and 
an  amateur  bee-keeper.  Two  factors 
combined,  foul  brood  in  his  apiary  and 
vicinity,  and  inability  to  be  present 
in  his  apiary  when  swarms  issued,  led 
him  to  adopt  forced  or  "brushed 
swarming." 

A  day  or  two  before  a  swarm  is  to 
be  brushed,  it  is  given  two  frames 
suplied  with  starters  of  comb  founda- 
tion, two  combs  being  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  frames.  The  bees 
at  once  begin  building  comb  (usually 
drone  comb)  in  the  empty  frames.  Be- 
fore the  bees  are  brushed  off,  these 
two  frames,  with  their  just-begun- 
combs,  are  removed  and  placed  at  the 
outside,  one  on  each  side,  of  a  hive, 
the  brood  nest  of  which  has  been  con- 
tracted to  six  frames;  the  other  frames 
being  furnished  with  starters.  The 
supers  from  the  old  hive  are  set  over 
on  the  new  hive,  which  is  placed  upon 
the  old  stand,  and  all  of  the  bees  are 
brushed  and  shaken  off  in  front  of  the 
new  hive. 

The  principle  advantage  claimed  by 
Mr.  Nichols  for  the  pieces  of  comb  in 
the  brood  nest  is  that  they  catch  the 
pollen  that  would  otherwise  go  into 
the  sections  before  the  bees  had  built 
any  comb  in  the  brood  nest.  He  says 
that  although  these  bits  of  comb  may 
be  of  the  drone  variety,  the  bees  will 
at  once  change  to  the  worker  comb, 
which  I  can  readily  believe. 

The  combs  of  brood  are  given  to 
weak    colonies,   and  this   soon   brings 
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thpm  up  to  the  point  whore  they  need 
shaking.  When  there  are  no  more 
weak  colonies,  the  combs  of  brood 
are  put  into  hives  and  piled  up  two 
or  three  stories  high,  the  brood  al- 
lowed to  hatch,  when  the  bees  are 
shaken  off,  the  honey  extracted,  and 
the  combs  rendered  into  wax. 

By  this  management  Mr.  Nichols 
has  been  able  to  prevent  natural 
swarming,  get  excellent  crops  of  hon- 
ey, and  keep  his  apiary  practically 
free  from  foul  brood,  even  when  it 
was  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 

Some  of  us  have  not  yet  fully  real- 
ized all  that  this  method  of  manage- 
ment may  mean  to  bee-keeping. 


tfmjr«««ir«^«^« 


SHALL  WE  CAI,I,  THEM  "SHOOK"  SWARMS.'' 

Mr.  E.  F.  Atwater,  of  Idaho,  in 
writing  to  Gleanings,  says: 

"The  expression  'shook'  swarm  is  so 
expressive,  so  catchy,  and  so  popular, 
that  it  is  here  to  stay,  in  spite  of 
gi-ammatical  rules,  and  Dr.  Miller, 
too." 

If  the  fraternity  has  a  grammatical 
critic  it  is  Dr.  Miller.  He  keeps  close 
watch  and  tries  to  have  us  use  correct 
language.  This  course  is  commend- 
able. I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  who 
is  sorry  that  he  does  this. 

Once  a  name  or  an  expression  comes 
into  use.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
change  it.  For  that  reason  we  ought 
to  be  careful  how  we  begin  using 
either.  About  as  soon  as  anybody 
said  "shook"  swarm,  the  doctor  took 
up  the  cudgel.  In  that  he  did  his  duty, 
but  I  fear  that  Mr.  Atwater  has  de- 
scribed the  situation  most  perfectly. 
A  term  that  Is  catchy  and  expressive 
is  bound  to  come  into  use.  In  spite  of 
all  protests  from  grammarians. 

After  all,  "shook"  swarms  is  not  so 
bad.  We  might  say  "shaken"  swarms, 
but  it  has  an  awkward  sound,  and  no 
one  will  use  the  expression.  "Shook" 
swarm  is  terse,  expressive  and  catchy, 


and  I  doubt  if  we  can  do  better  than 
to  adopt  it. 

I  did  think  for  awhile  that  we  might 
call  them  "brushed"  swarms,  but  it 
seems  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
they  are  not  brushed,  that  they  are 
shook,  and  that  there  are  good  reasons 
for  the  shaking. 

Mr.  Boardman  suggests  that  we 
call  them  artificial  swarms.  This  term 
means  too  much;  It  is  too  general;  it 
is  lacking  in  defiuiteness.  Artificial 
swarms  are  made  in  other  ways  than 
by  shaking  off  the  bees.  To  be  sure,  a 
"shook"  swarm  is  artificial,  but  an 
artificial  swarm  may  not  be  a  "shook" 
swarm. 

Mr.  Root  suggests  the  use  of  the 
word  "forced"  swarm.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  term  is  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jections as  artificial  swarms.  All 
swarming  that  is  not  natural  is  forced 
or  artificial,  and  we  wish  for  some 
term  that  will  designate  a  swarm  that 
has  been  formed  by  shaking  off  the 
bees.  "Shook"  certainly  expresses  it, 
and  it  is  not  so  ungrammatical  as  it 
might  be.  We  simply  take  the  word 
"shook"  and  use  it  as  an  abjective;  it 
may  not  be  in  the  proper  tense,  but, 
to  me,  the  short,  expressive,  euphon- 
ious make-up  more  than  off-sets  the 
slight  lapse  of  grammar. 

If  anyuody  will  suggest  a  better 
term,  I'll  be  glad  to  use  it,  but  at  pres- 
ent I  am  going  to  say  "shook"  swarms. 

SHOOK    SWARMING    Wlhl,    OPEN    A    NEW 
ERA  IN  BEE  KEEPING. 

I  have  been  reading  Gleanings  for 
October  15  and  I  am  In  a  jubilant 
mood.  For  years  and  years  I  have  la- 
bored trying  to  show  bee-keepers  how 
much  more  profitable  it  Is  to  have 
swarms  build  their  combs  in  the  brood 
nest  than  It  is  to  furnish  them  with 
sheets  of  comb  foundation;  that  there 
are  times  when  combs  may  be  built 
at  an  actual  profit;  and,  later,  I  have 
tried  to  arouse  bee-keepers  to  the  fact 
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that,  to  secure  the  proper  reward  for 
their  labors,  they  must  keep  more  bees 
—an  apiary  for  each  day  in  the  week. 
Now  a  new  factor  (really  old  but  new- 
ly brought  to  public  attention)  has 
been  discovered  that,  if  given  suffic- 
ient attention,  will  solve  both  prob- 
lems—yes, and  the  additional  one  of 
swarming.  I  have  reference  to  shook 
swarms.  It  is  really  surprising  the 
extent  to  which  shook  swarming  has 
been  practiced,  and  the  general  bee- 
keeper knew  not  of  it.  A  perusal  of 
Gleanings  for  October  15  shows  this. 
That  issue  of  Gleanings  is  really  a 
symposium  on  that  subject.  More  than 
a  dozen  bee-keepers,  many  of  them 
old  stagers,  well  known  and  responsi- 
ble apiarists,  report  at  length  their 
methods  and  success  in  managing  an 
apiary  on  the  shook  principle.  I  copy 
some  of  them  into  this  issue,  and  may 
copy  more  in  future  issues. 

Just  stop  and  think,  my  friends  of 
the  tremendous  effect  that  the  success 
and  adoption  of  shook  swarming 
means  to  bee-keeping.  It  is  the  equal 
of  the  honey  extractor,  or  comb  foun- 
dation, or  the  section  honey  box.  Just 
notice  what  it  will  accomplish. 

How  many,  many,  many  times  have 
we  said:  "Oh,  if  the  bees  only  would- 
n't swarm.  If  only  we  could  plant  an 
apiary  over  here,  and  another  over 
there,  and  so  on  until  we  have  six  or 
seven  of  them,  and  be  able  to  visit 
them  once  a  week  or  such  a  matter. 
If  only  we  could  prevent  swarming, 
what  wonderful  things  we  could  do." 
In  the  extension  of  bee-keeping  in  the 
establishment  of  out  apiaries,  swarm- 
ing has  been  the  one  insurmountable 
difficulty.  Men  have  racked  their 
brains  over  non-swarmers  and  self- 
hivers,  but  practical  success  came  not. 
To  keep  a  man  in  each  yard  to  hive 
the  swarms  is  too  expensive.  Large 
hives  and  the  free  use  of  the  honey 
extractor  came  the  nearest  to  solving 
the  problem,  but  the  attempt  to  pro- 


duce comb  honey  in  an  out  apiary 
brought  the  bee-keeper  face  to  face 
with  the  swarming  problem.  There 
were  many  makeshifts  and  partial 
successes,  but  complete  success  was 
still  in  the  future.  This  question  is 
now  solved.  One  man,  possibly,  with 
the  aid  of  one  helper,  can  manage  600 
or  700  colonies  of  bees,  placed  in  apiar- 
ies of  100  colonies  each.  Do  you  real- 
ize what  that  means?  Instead  of  hav- 
ing an  income  from  luO  colonies,  you 
can  have  it  from  six  times  that  many. 
As  I  think  of  it,  how  it  makes  my 
blood  tingle  to  go  out  and  start  those 
apiaries. 

Perhaps  the  next  important  advant- 
age of  this  method  is  the  impunity 
that  it  gives  one  from  foul  brood. 
When  a  apiary  is  free  from  foul  brood, 
it  remains  free  unless  the  infection  is 
brought  into  the  yard  in  some  man- 
ner, and,  when  it  is  brought  in  from 
neighboring  apiaries,  it  is  almost  in- 
variably brought  in  by  the  bees  rob- 
bing or  bringing  home  infected  honey 
from  some  diseased  apiary  that  is 
near.  Now  then,  bees  wont's  rob  when 
they  are  getting  plenty  of  nectar  from 
the  blossoms.  Wait  until  the  honey 
flows  open  and  the  bees  are  storing 
honey  anu  ready  to  swarm,  and  then 
shake  every  colony  that  has  shown 
any  sign  of  the  disease.  Some  bee- 
keepers out  in  Colorado  have  shaken 
every  colony,  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
it.  If  an  apiary  is  thus  freed  from 
foul  blood,  it  remains  free  so  long  as 
the  honey  harvest  lasts.  If  the  seeds 
are  brought  in  by  robbers  after  the 
harvest  is  over,  it  will  be  too  late  for 
it  to  do  much  damage  before  brood 
rearing  will  be  over.  The  next  spring 
the  bees  can  be  shook  again.  When 
the  combs  are  freed  from  brood,  the 
honey  can  be  extracted  and  sold  to 
some  factory  that  uses  it  in  baking 
cakes.  This  will  put  the  honey  be- 
yond any  power  of  doing  harm,  and 
the  combs  can  be  rendered  into  wax. 
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In  my  travels  about  the  State  this 
fall  as  state  inspector  of  apiaries,  I 
have  found  three  men  who  have,  by 
this  plan,  kept  their  apiaries  free  from 
foul  brood,  when  literally  surrounded 
by  it.  In  the  southern  part  of  Mich- 
igan this  is  a  tremendous  advantage, 
as  that  part  of  the  state  seems  to  be 
completely  "seeded"  with  foul  brood. 
Circumvent  swarming  and  foul  brood 
all  at  one  bell  swoop!  Isn't  that  some- 
thing big? 

Yes,  it  is  some  work,  but  where 
there  is  no  foul  brood  to  contend  with 
it  will  never  be  necessary  to  shake 
all  of  the  colonies.  An  examination, 
once  a  week,  and  the  shaking  of  those 
colonies  that  have  started  cells  will 
prevent  all  swarming.  Sometimes  not 
more  than  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
colonies  will  swarm.  One  year  not 
half  of  my  colonies  swarmed. 

But,  suppose  that  it  is  some  work, 
the  wax  secured  from  the  combs  will 
pay  for  the  labor  twice  over.  I  know 
that  more  comb  honey  will  be  secured 
in  the  supers  when  the  bees  build 
their  own  combs  in  the  brood  nest 
and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  new  combs  are  built  at  a  profit; 
that  they  are  just  like  "finding 
money;"  that  they  are  built  of  mater- 
ial that  would  not  otherwise  be  util- 
ized. 

Just  think  of  it  once  more.  Let  us 
recapitulate:  Swarming  controlled, 
foul  brood  eradicated  and  held  at  bay, 
bills  for  comb  foundation  cut  down 
one-half  and  wax  enough  to  sell  to 
pay  the  other  half  of  the  bill.  And 
don't  forget  that  the  solving  of  the 
swarming  problem  enables  us  to  keep 
five  or  six  times  as  many  bees  with 
the  same  amount  of  labor  during  the 
swarming  season. 

If  a  man  does  not  desire  increase, 
it  is  easily  avoided.  Set  the  old  colony 
by  the  side  of  the  new  one,  but  with 
its  entrance  turned  to  one  side.  One 
week  later,  at  the  next  visit,  turn  the 


entrance  around  so  that  the  two  hives 
will  stand  side  by  side,  close  together 
and  parallel.  At  the  next  visit,  set 
the  old  hive  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  new  hive,  turning  its  entrance 
away  at  right  angles  to  the  new  hive. 
All  the  flying  bees  of  the  old  hive  will 
now  join  the  shook  swarm.  At  the 
next  visit,  the  brood  will  all  have 
hatched,  when  all  oi  the  bees  can  be 
shaken  in  front  of  the  new  hive,  and 
the  old  combs  treated  as  the  circum- 
stances suggest,  or  the  bee-keeper  de- 
sires. 

This  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
brood  admits  of  many  variations,  but 
it  is  agreed  by  all  that  better  results 
in  comb  honey  are  secured  if  the 
hatching  bees  in  the  old  hive  are,  in 
some  manner,  added  to  the  force  in 
the  new  hive. 

Of  course  there  are  many  details 
that  must  be  worked  out  and  observ- 
ed. We  must  not  begin  shaking  too 
early  in  the  season.  We  must  wait 
until  the  bees  actually  make  prepara- 
tions for  swarming— start  queen  cells. 

The  bees  must  be  made  to  fill  their 
sacs  with  honey  before  the  shaking  is 
commenced.  This  must  be  done  by 
thorough  smoking  and  jarring  of  the 
hive. 

The  bees  must  not  all  be  brushed 
off  unless  the  combs  are  to  be  given 
to  other  bees.  If  we  shake  oCf  (not 
brush)  all  that  we  can,  we  will  leave 
the  old  Colony  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  a  colony  is  left  that  has 
cast  a  natural  swarm,  only  fewer  bees 
are  left,  and.  If  the  combs  are  placed 
upon  a  new  stand,  they  are  also  rob- 
bed of  all  of  the  flying  bees.  If  one 
wishes  for  some  increase,  there  is  no 
nicer  way  than  to  give  a  ripe  queen  cell 
to  combs  of  brood.  There  will  be 
no  swarming.  When  the  queen  is 
ready  to  lay  she  will  find  plenty  of 
empty  cells,  and  the  colony  will  be  In 
fine  condition  for  the  fall  flow,  or  for 
wintering. 
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Reader,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  open 
your  eyes  to  the  possibilities  that  are 
in  store  for  bee-keeping.  Swarming 
controlled,  foul  brood  under  our 
thumbs,  hundreds  of  colonies  scattered 


around  the  country  and  cared  for  by 
one  or  two  men;  then  commercial  or- 
ganization in  the  marketing  of  the 
product,  and  bee-keeping  is  no  longer 
"puttering,"  it  is  business. 


EXTRACTED    DEPARTMENT. 


A  HONEY  PRODUCERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


An   Outline  of  how  the    Association  is 
Managed. 


Now  that  commercial  organization 
on  a  national  scale  is  under  contem- 
plation by  bee-keepers,  it  will  be  wis- 
dom to  examine  and  consider  the 
methods  that  have  proved  successful 
in  smaller  organizations.  Over  in 
Canada  they  are  discussing  this  kind 
of  organization,  and  have  been  making 
inquiries  with  a  view  to  taking  a  step 
of  this  kind.  One  man  of  whom  in- 
quiries were  made  was  the  efficient 
manager  of  the  Colorado  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  Mr.  Frank  Rauch- 
fuss,  of  Denver,  and  I  copy  his  reply 
from  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal.  It 
was  as  follows: 

"In  reply  to  your  favor  of  recent 
date,  would  say  that  our  Association 
was  organized  five  years  ago,  but  did 
not  incorporate  until  1899.  Our  aim 
is  to  supply  the  members  with  their 
bee  supplies  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
quality  considered,  and  to  sell  their 
honey  and  beeswax  at  as  good  a 
figure  as  possible. 

"To  enable  us  to  get  our  supplies  at 
the  right  price,  we  must  buy  in  car- 
load lots  and  discount  our  bills.  By 
doing  so  we  are  also  in  a  position  to 
sell  supplies  to  bee-keepers  outside 
of  our  Association  and  make  a  small 
profit  on  them.  We  have  a  wareroom 
in  the  business  portion  of  the  city 
where  we  keep  a  large  stock  of  sup- 


plies and  store  our  honey  until  it  is  to 
be  shipped  out.  With  the  assistance 
of  a  helper,  I  attend  to  the  selling  of 
the  bee  supplies  and  the  handling  of 
the  honey  crop.  I  also  attend  to  the 
book-keeping  and  correspondence. 

"All  honey  sold  under  the  trade 
mark  of  the  Association  must  be 
graded  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Association,  and  to  make 
sure  that  this  is  done  every  lot  is  in- 
spected upon  delivery;  lots  found  de- 
fective must  either  be  graded  over  or 
they  will  be  sold,  without  our  trade- 
mark attached  to  the  cases,  as  mixed 
lots. 

"We  have  now  built  up  a  splendid 
carload  trade  in  comb  honey,  and,  ow- 
ing to  our  close  grading,  we  are  able 
to  obtain  better  figures  for  our  crop 
than  others.  We  nearly  always  sell 
our  honey  on  the  terms  of  spot  cash  as 
soon  as  car  is  loaded.  Then  we  have 
several  houses  that  will  send  the 
money  for  a  carload  with  their  order 
and  leave  the  selection  of  the  lots  of 
honey  to  us;  this  shows  that  we  have 
the  confidence  of  the  trade. 

"We  charge  everybody,  member  or 
non-member,  10  per  cent  commission 
for  all  sales  of  honey,  but  if  after  the 
close  of  the  year  our  books  show  a 
surplus,  the  same  is  then  divided 
among  the  members  according  to  the 
amount  of  commission  paid  by  them. 
The  year  before  last,  when  we  had 
only  a  wareroom  from  July  to  Decem- 
ber for  the  storing  of  our  honey,  our 
expenses  were  very  light  and  it  cost 
our  members  only  one-tenth  of  one  per 
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cent  to  market  their  honey.  Last  year 
we  fitted  up  our  salesroom  and  com- 
menced to  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
supplies,  and  kept  the  store  open  the 
year  through,  therefore,  our  expenses 
were  larger,  but  still  it  cost  our  mem- 
bers only  three  per  cent  to  market 
their  honey  last  season. 

"If  a  member  is  in  need  of  money 
we  will  advance  him  one  dollar  per 
case  on  all  honey  as  soon  as  delivered 
at  our  wareroom.  Every  member  has 
also  a  right  to  set  a  price  upon  his 
honey,  but  there  are  very  few  now 
that  do  this.  We  also  have  a  way  of 
securing  reliable  crop  reports  from  all 
sections  of  the  State,  and  other  honey 
producing  sections  of  the  West,  and, 
therefore,  are  in  a  position  to  estimate 
what  the  crop  will  be  and  to  fix  our 
prices  accordingly. 

"To  enable  an  association  to  carry 
on  a  work  of  this  nature  without  a 
large  capital,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  have  a  fair  proportion  of 
its  members  that  are  willing  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  do 
their  work  in  an  enthusiastic  and  un- 
selfish manner. 

"The  funds  for  carrying  on  our  work 
are  raised  in  the  following  manner: 
First,  jy  issing  shares  of  stock  of  $10 
each,  we  expect  our  members  to  sub- 
scribe for  these  according  to  the  size 
of  their  apiaries.  Second,  by  having 
the  members  deposit  with  the  Asso- 
ciation the  necessary  amount  for  the 
supplies  they  expect  to  use  during  the 
season.  Third,  if  we  need  any  money 
for  making  advances  on  honey,  we  se- 
cure this  from  members,  and  pay  them 
a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  the  short 
time  needed. 

"Members  are  not  compelled  to  sell 
their  honey  through  the  Association, 
but  you  will  see  that  if  they  do  not 
sell  any  honey  through  the  Associa- 
tion, they  are  also  not  entitled  to  any 
of  the  rebates,  and  all  they  will  then 
get  out  of  their  membership  is  a  divi- 
dend of  $1  per  share. 


"We  are  anxious  to  have  every  fair 
minded  bee-keeper,  who  is  willing  to 
put  up  his  honey  in  firstclass  shape, 
join  our  Association,  but  people  that 
are  unreasonable,  or  likely  to  be  dis- 
honest in  packing  their  honey,  we 
would  rather  have  stay  out." 


SLATTED  HONEY  BOARDS. 


Will  Thick  Top  Bars  take  their  Place  ? 


Last  month  I  said  that  I  wondered 
why  and  how  anybody  could  think  of 
dispensing  with  the  Heddon  slatted 
honey  board;  now  I  find,  among  Doctor 
Miller's  "Stray  Straws,"  in  Gleanings 
for  October  15th,  the  following: 

"I  always  said  James  Heddon  de- 
served a  vote  of  thanks  for  giving  us 
the  slat  honey-board.  As  friend  Grein- 
er  says,  p.  807,  it  lessened  pollen,  trav- 
el-stain, buiT-combs,  and  propolis.  But 
when  I  learned  to  lessen  those  things 
just  as  much  with  thick  top-bars  and 
proper  spacing,  I  was  delighted  to  cast 
aside  the  slat  honey-board  with  its 
sticky  mess  between  the  top-bars  and 
honey-board,  and  I  can't  understand, 
friend  Greiner,  why  you  should  want 
to  give  it  another  trial.  [Just  our 
experience  exactly;  and  yet  every  once 
in  awhile  I  run  across  men  who  do 
not  believe  that  thick  top-bars  prop- 
erly spaced  will  lessen— in  fact,  do 
away  almost  entirely  with  the  burr- 
comb  nuisance.  I  can  only  think  their 
prejudice  is  so  deep-sealed  that  uncon- 
sciously they  are  blind  to  their  best 
interests. — Ed.]" 

Now,  friends,  I  will  own  up  that  I 
have  never  used  thick  top-bars.  My 
hives  were  already  furnished  with  the 
ordinary  3-8  top-bars  when  the  thick 
top-bars  were  introduced.  I  also  had 
the  slatted  honey  boards  in  use,  and 
found  them  satisfactory,  and  I  talked 
and  corresponded  with  a  great  many 
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men  who  had  tried  thick  top-bars, 
and  who  said  that  while  the  thick 
top-bars  did  away  with  the  majority 
of  the  brace  combs,  enough  will  still 
be  built  to  make  their  presence  a 
nuisance.  If  I  were  starting  an  apiary 
I  should  certainly  give  thick  top-bars 
a  trial  and  see  the  results  with  my 
own  eyes. 

Dr.  Miller  speaks  of  brace  combs 
that  are  built  between  honey  board 
and  the  top-bars,  and  he  is  correct 
aV)Out  that,  but  I  opened  the  brood 
nests  of  my  hives  so  seldom  that  this 
was  not  a  serious  objection.  If  we 
get  to  making  "shook"  swarms,  it 
would  be  more  pleasant  to  avoid  these 
brace  combs. 


CO-OPERATION. 


On    this    Point,    Even      Little     Ireland    is 
Ahead  of  us. 


If  bee-keeping  in  this  country  is  to 
hold  the  high  place  of  which  we  are 
so  proud,  it  must  soon  take  another 
step;  that  of  co-operation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  marketing.  Even  little  Ireland 
is  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect.  A  read- 
able letter  from  the  editor  of  the  Irish 
Bee  Journal,  appearing  recently  in  the 
American  Bee  Keeper,  contains  the 
following: 

"A  great  development  of  the  indus- 
try is  taking  place  in  Ireland  this 
year.  The  principle  of  co-operation 
has  been  introduced  and  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  improve  the  prospects  of 
bee-keepers.  Co-operative  societies  are 
being  formed  all  over  the  country  and 
these  are  federated  in  the  metropolis, 
where  a  depot  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  marketing  the  honey  and 
of  supplying  all  requisites  at  co-opera- 
tive prices." 

And  here  is  another  item  from  the 
same  issue  of  the  American  Bee  Keep- 
er: 


"As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
department  of  bee-keeping  news  In 
this  number,  Jamaica  has  scored  sever- 
al points  along  the  line  of  solving  the 
market  problem.  The  little  island  in 
the  sea,  having  an  area  considerably 
less  than  the  state  of  Massadhusetts, 
now  has  a  corporation  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  about  $50,000  to  look 
after  its  honey  crops,  and  their  profit- 
able disposition.  The  new  organiza- 
tion, we  are  pleased  to  note,  has 
chosen  Mr.  H.  G.  Burnet,  of  Kingston, 
an  old  and  esteemed  friend  of  the 
American  Bee-Keeper,  for  its  busi- 
ness manager.  We  trust  the  company 
may  meet  with  the  success  which  the 
enterprise  deserves,  in  floating  its 
stock." 


SHOOK    SWARMS. 


They   don't   have   to   be   Watched   for,    and 
Produce  White  Combs. 


Gleanings  has  seldom  published 
more  valuable  articles  in  one  number 
than  it  did  in  the  issue  of  October  13. 
Most  of  them  were  devoted  to  the 
shook-swarm-method.  There  is  not 
room  to  copy  all  of  them  in  this  issue, 
hut  here  is  one  of  them  that  gives  a 
lot  of  good  points  and  advice.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Hairston,  of  In- 
dian Territory.     Mr.  Hairston  says: 

"I  find  that  brushed  or  "shook" 
swarming  has  several  advantages  over 
natural  swarming.  In  the  first  place, 
you  don't  have  to  watch  for  swarms 
a  greater  part  of  the  time;  and  where 
out-apiarios  are  run,  a  great  saving  is 
the  result;  and  more  honey  is  obtain- 
ed, because  the  swarming  is  done  at 
the  commencement  of  the  flow,  the 
bees  being  brushed  on  wired  frames 
with  half-inch  starters  with  excluder 
on.  Supers  filled  with  drawn  combs, 
the  bees  simply  have  to  store  in  the 
super— nowhere  else  to  put  the  honey. 
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The  honey  Is  capped  whiter.  As 
you  well  know,  you  get  whiter-capped 
sections  over  newly  built  combs,  and 
the  honey  will  bring  a  far  better  price. 
I  brush  on  eight  frames,  leaving  the 
swarm  on  the  old  stand,  leveling  the 
hive  so  as  to  have  true  combs;  and 
after  the  queen  begins  to  lay  I  re- 
move three  frames,  filling  the  space 
with  dummies.  I  also  remove  the  ex- 
cluder at  the  same  time,  as  the  bees 
seem  to  work  some  better;  and  I  rare- 
ly find  brood  in  sections  after  the 
queen  begins  to  lay  in  the  brood-nest. 
I  had  only  one  do  so  this  year  in  150 
colonies.  After  they  get  the  five 
frames  filleil  with  comb,  remove  dum- 
mies and  fill  the  space  with  combs,  or 
frames  filled  with  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation. If  you  have  young,  vigorous 
queens  you  won't  have  much  drone 
comb. 

"I  give  my  queens  all  the  combs 
they  can  occupy,  from  early  in  spring 
until  the  honey-flow,  which  comes 
here  about  the  last  week  in  June.  We 
have  a  slow  flow  from  the  first  of 
April,  enough  to  cause  the  bees  to 
build  up  fast,  and  swarm  if  they 
didn't  have  plenty  of  room.  Of  course, 
I  have  rousing  swarms.  If  they  are 
crowded  at  first  I  put  an  empty  body 
under  the  hive  until  they  begin  work, 
when  I  remove  it  and  contract  to  five 
frames,  and  put  on  two  or  more  sup- 
ers filled  with  drawn  combs;  and  if 
there  is  any  honey  in  the  flowers  the 
bees  will  get  it. 

"Don't  expect  honey  from  a  weak 
stand.  Don't  expect  to  get  a  rousing 
big  colony  in  one  eight-frame  brood- 
nest.  Don't  hive  or  brush  swarm  on 
drawn  comh.s.  Don't  give  a  frame  of 
brood  and  the  rest  of  the  frames  with 
starters. 

Binish  on  wired  frames  with  one- 
half  inch  starters  to  get  best  results. 
If  all  bees  are  brushed  from  the  old 
hive,  fill  the  entrance  with  green 
leaves   to  keep   out  robbers.     If  you 


get  more  combs  than  needed,  cull  out 
all  undesirable  ones  and  render  into 
wax. 

"By  the  "shook-swarm"  method  I 
ran  150  colonies  this  season,  and  have 
taken  off  7,000  pounds  of  honey.  I 
also  ran  a  truck-farm  and  garden  and 
small  dairy  with  the  help  of  my  two 
small  sons. 

"Before  I  adopted  the  brush-swarm 
method  I  had  to  have  a  hired  hand; 
but  now  I  have  his  board  and  wages, 
and  get  more  honey  in  better  shape. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  there  are  more 
practicing  the  "shook-swarm"  method 
than  you  are  aware  of." 


PRODUCER'S  NAME  ON  COMB  HONEY. 


There     may    be     Instances    in    Which    the 
Dealer  Would  Object. 


I  have  always  rather  favored  the 
idea  of  the  producer  putting  his  name 
and  address  upon  each  section  of 
honey  that  he  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket. It  would  advertise  his  honey, 
and  some  consumers  might  send  to 
him  direct  for  their  honey,  and  he 
would  thus  be  able  to  make  sales  at 
a  retail  price.  That  the  dealer  might 
o))ject,  and  the  reasons  for  such  ob- 
jction,  are  very  clearly  stated  in  the 
following  editorial  in  a  late  issue  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal: 

"We  received  a  nice  lot  of  white 
comb  honey  a  few  weeks  ago.  It 
came  in  excellent  condition,  because 
the  producer  who  shipped  it  followed 
our  instructions  as  to  packing.  But 
when  we  opened  it,  we  found  that  not 
only  on  every  case,  but  on  every  sec- 
tion as  well,  he  had  rubber-stamped 
his  name  and  address.  Of  course  we 
had  to  spend  the  time  necessary  to 
scrape  off  all  the  marks.  Had  we 
wanted  the  producer's  name  and  ad- 
dress on  the  honey  we  would  have  re- 
quested him  to  put  it  on. 
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"It  is  not  a  safe  rule  to  put  your 
name  and  addi-ess  on  comb  honey  un- 
less you  are  retailing  it  yourself.  Then 
it  would  be  all  right.  Or,  if  the  dealer 
buying  your  honey  wanted  it  on. 

"We  have  worked  up  a  demand  for 
'York's  Honey,'  and  not  Smith's,  or 
Miller's,  or  Nelson's  honey. 

It  would  simply  be  foolish  for  us  to 
create  a  demand  for  Nelson's  honey 
one  year,  and  then  the  next  year  he 
would  likely  have  no  crop.  Where 
would  we  be  then?  Again,  Nelson 
couldn't  produce  the  tenth  part  of 
what  we  woula  need  to  supply  our 
trade.  Then,  where  would  we  be 
again? 

"The  best  way  when  wholesaling 
honey  is  to  omit  the  name  and  address 
from  every  case  and  every  section." 


ORGANIZATION. 


The  Necessity  for  Employing  its  Advantages. 


At  the  close  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress at  Denver,  Mr.  R.  C.  Aikin 
made  quite  a  lengthy  response,  in 
which  he  enlarged  upon  the  keynote 
of  the  address— organization.  Mr. 
Aikin  said: 

"I  think  I  shall  not  say  very  much 
relative  to  this  subject,  except  on  one 
particular  phase  of  it— organization.  I 
believe  that  there  are  many  bee-keep- 
ers, both  East  and  West,  because  of 
some  things  I  have  said  in  print,  and 
because  of  my  remarks  in  convention 
and  in  private  conversation,  have  their 
eye  upon  me  to  learn  something  about 
organization,  and  I  look  upon  this  sub- 
ject as  one  of  no  mean  importance. 
Every  one  of  you  who  are  today  read- 
ing the  papers  and  observing  the  trend 
of  business  affairs,  understand  that  or- 
ganization and  co-operation  to  an  ex- 
tensive degree  are  being  practiced;  the 
great  railroad  concerns,  the  manufac- 
turing   concerns,    and    many    others, 


have  taken  an  interest  in  one  another, 
and  in  relation  to  one  another  are 
uniting  under  what  is  known  as  trusts 
or  combines.  The  foundation  or  idea 
in  all  these  is  correct,  is  the  proper 
thing.  Two  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns will  go  together  because  the  two 
concerns  united  under  one  manage- 
ment can  be  handled  more  cheaply  and 
more  successfully  than  as  two  organ- 
izations. So  it  is  we  are  combining 
and  co-operating,  and  with  bee-keep- 
ers it  is  the  same  thing.  And  let  me 
give  another  thought  here:  All  man- 
kind are  dependent  more  or  less  upon 
one  another;  and  in  these  days  the 
disposition  is  for  me  to  produce  one 
thing,  and  a  neighbor  to  prduce  an- 
other thing,  and  so  on  all  along  the 
line,  each  having  his  special  line  of 
production,  becoming  an  expert  in  that 
one  thing;  and  as  specialties  increase 
we  become  more  and  more  dependent. 
That  is  the  way  it  Is  that  the  large  cor- 
poration, or  trust,  or  combination,  gets 
it  within  their  power  to  oppress  those 
who  are  not  organized.  Colorado  bee- 
keepers will  recall  how,  from  year  to 
year,  I  have  urged  and  pressed  for 
organization,  not  as  a  monopoly,  but 
as  a  means  of  protection,  and  to  facili- 
tate business;  and  I  am  tempted  from 
day  to  day,  and  in  my  private  con- 
versation, to  recall  and  point  out  the 
work  of  the  fi'uit  organization  in 
Southern  California.  I  know  very  little 
about  it  only  by  the  published  reports, 
principally  those  given  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook,  which  you  all  know  has  brought 
about  a  distribution  of  the  product, 
putting  it  in  the  markets  where  it  is 
most  needed;  in  short,  an  intelligent 
distribution  of  the  product.  Now  we 
want  to  follow  those  lines;  we  want  to 
co-operate;  we  want  to  produce  as 
specialists,  each  one  of  us  filling  our 
place  in  the  grand  machinery  of  the 
whole.  Last  night  some  of  the  speak- 
ers referred  to  the  magnificent  dis- 
tances of  Colorado,  and  the  one  thing, 
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prentlomen,  whose  magnificent  dis- 
tanoes  necessitate  is  co-operation  and 
united  worlc  and  effort.  We  can  not. 
as  small  producers,  ship  our  product 
to  the  market  that  needs  it  in  lesi 
than  car-load  lots  to  the  same  ad- 
vantajre  that  the  extensive  shipper  can 
do.  and  we  need  an  intelligent  dis- 
tribution of  our  proiiuct.  whicli  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  one  of  two 
ways,  either  by  (Jovernment  manage- 
nuMit.  they  doing  this  business  for  us, 
or  by  co-operation  amongst  ourselves 
directly.  I  am  in  hopes  that  this  spirit 
of  organization,  co-operation  and  com- 
bination that  is  now  talking  possession 
of  the  business  world  will  eventually 
reach  where  I  think  it  ought  to  reach 
—the  point  where  the  Government  will 
take  control  of,  and  manage  it  to  the 
interest  of  all  the  people,  and  not  to 
the  few  who  are  in  the  combine.  This 
may  perhaps  be  combatted  by  some, 
but  the  student  of  business  relations 
and  conditions  will  be  forced,  sooner 
or  later,  to  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that  somehow  these  affairs  in  this 
vast  country  must  come  under  some 
gi-and.  genei-al  agency  and  be  manip- 
ulated in  that  way;  and  this  thought 
has  l)een  forced  upon  me  more  and 
more  of  late,  and  I  recall  one  of  the 
last  public  speeches,  I  believe  it  was 
made  by  our  lamented  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  in  which  he  said  that  nations 
are  coming  more  closely  together  in 
these  days  that  old  methods  are  prac- 
tically out  of  date.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  one  nation  against  another: 
there  was  no  brotherly  feeling,  there 
was  no  co-operation;  but  today's  trade 
relations  are  such  that  what  destroys 
or  kills  one  nation  is  bound  to  affect 
every  other  nation,  and  trade  wjth  it. 
Now,  the  principle  applies  everywhere, 
and  these  influences  are  becoming  so 
general,  and  so  far-reaching,  that  to- 
day there  must  be  co-operation  not 
only  of  the  individuals  in  a  commun- 
ity, not  only  among  the  people  of  the 
State,  but  state  with  state,  and  nation 


with  nation.  And  when  we  will  so 
co-operate  there  will  be  such  a  demand 
for  every  product  as  we  little  dream 
of.  1  have  contended  for  years  that 
if  there  were  ten  times  the  honey  pro- 
duced that  we  now  have  there  would 
be  a  better  market  than  there  is  today. 
(Jo  with  me  into  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois. Kansas,  Nebraska  —  countries 
where  corn  and  hogs  and  cattle  are 
the  principal  products— and  there  the 
buyer  will  come  right  to  your  door 
and  buy  your  hogs  and  your  corn;  or, 
if  you  choose  to  load  some  of  them  on 
the  wagon  and  go  to  town,  you  will 
find  a  market  for  every  day  in  the 
week;  you  can  dispose  of  them  any 
time  you  haul  them  to  market.  How 
is  it  wiu..  our  honej"  product?  You  all 
know  that  you  have  to  get  out  on  the 
market;  liiere  is  no  real,  established 
market  for  honey.  I  think  a  few  of 
us  have  pretty  nearly  established  a 
market  in  our  communities,  but  I  am 
speaking  in  a  general  sense.  Now,  our 
President  has  outlined  for  us  some  of 
these  thoughts,  that  we  are  going  to 
keep  more  bees;  we  are  going  to  pro- 
duce more  honey;  we  are  going  to  or- 
ganize and  co-operate;  and  the  com- 
munity that  produces  any  one  line  of 
produce  is  the  community  that  has  a 
market  for  that  product.  That  is  true 
of  any  line,  it  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference what  it  is;  but  the  community 
that  has  just  a  little  bit  of  any  one 
thing  is  the  community  that  has  no 
real,  settled  market  for  that  product. 
So  we  are  going  to  keep  more  bees, 
and  keep  them  more  in  a  co-operative 
way.  I  would  produce  extracted 
honey;  another  will  produce  comb 
honey;  and  we  will  follow  the  thought 
of  specialism  more  and  more  depend- 
ent, and  as  we  become  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  one  another  we  are 
compelled  to  organize  and  co-operate. 
I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  almost 
if  not  every  thought  that  has  been  put 
before  you  in  the  address  of  our  Presi- 
dent." 
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DEER  SHOOTING. 

The  prospects  for  deer  shooting  in 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan  the  comming  season  are 
exceptionally  good,  and  fine  sport  is  assur- 
ed. Reduced  rates  will  be  made  for  ex- 
cursion tickets  from  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee to  points  on  and  via  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  A  synopsis  of 
the  game  laws  now  in  effect  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  Robt.  C.  Jones, 
Michigan  Passenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TRAIN   TOOK    ITS   OWN    PHOTOGRAPH. 

A  large,  handsome  engraving,  iS  x  28 
inches,  has  been  made  of  "The  Burling- 
ton's Number  One"  while  going  at  60 
miles  an  hour  between  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver. It  is  the  best  picture  of  a  irain  in 
motion  ever  taken,  and  "the  train  took 
the  picture  itself."  This  is  explained  in 
a  folder  which  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. Price  of  large  engraving,  20 
cents.  Postage  stamps  will  do.  Address 
P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  209  Adams  Street, 
Chicago. 


What  Theodore  Roosevelt  Says. 

An  article  on  the  "Presidency,"  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  to  be  published  in  the  November  6th 
issue  of  The  Youth's  Companion,  will  be  of 
great  public  interest.  When  the  article  was 
written  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  even  been  nom- 
inated for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Nothing  was  then  further  from  his  thought 
than  that  he  would  so  soon  exercise  the  great 
powers  which  are  entrusted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  the  article  pos- 
sesses an  importance  more  than  oriiinarj',  and  it 
will  be  eagerly  looked  for.  The  number  of  The 
Youth's  Companion  containing  it,  and  all  the 
subsequent  issues  of  1902,  will  be  pent  free  to 
new  subscribers  from  the  time  their  subscription 
of  $1.75  is  received  for  the  1903  volume.  The  new 
sub.scriber  will  al.so  receive  The  Companion  Cal- 
endar for  1903,  lithographed  in  twelve  colors  and 
gold.  Full  illustrated  Announcement  of  the  new 
volume  and  sample  copies  of  The  Companion 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  free. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
144  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 

One  pound,  square,  flint  glass, 

HONEY   JARS 

with  patent,  air-tight  stoppers,  at  I4.50  per  gross. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or  from  factory. 
Send  for  catalogue  to 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  62  Cortland  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

A  COOL  MILLION 

Of  Snowy   Wiscon.sin     .Sections,   and   10,000  Bee 
Hives,   ready   for   prompt   shipment.     Send   for 
catalogue— it's  free.     R.  H.  SCHMIDT  &  Co. 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 


National  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association. 

Objects  of  the  Association. 


To  promote   and   protect   the    interests  of  its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 


Annual  Membership,  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 
W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
President. 
O.  1,.  Hershiser,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Vice  President 
Dr.  A.  B.  MASON,  Toledo,  O. 

Secretary. 
EUGENE  SECOR,  Forest  City,  Iowa 
Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors. 


E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  F'lint,  Mich. 
A.  I.   Root,  Medina,  O. 

R.   C.    AlKiN,   I^oveland.  Colo. 

P.  H.  El  wood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
E  R.  Root,  Medina,  O. 
T.  G.  Newman,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N   Y. 
W.  F.  Marks,  Chapinville,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Escondido,  Cal. 
C.  P.  Dad.ant,  Hamilton,  Ills. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ills 


—If  you  are  going  to— 

BtlY  A  OtlZZ-SAW^, 

write  to  the  editor  of  the  Ueview.  I^e  has  a 
new  Barnes  saw  to  sell  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  happy  by  telliug  yon  the  price  at 
which  he  would  sell  it. 

I  am  advertising  for  B.  F.  Stratton  & 
Sou,  music  dealers  of  New  York,  and 
taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  stibscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W,  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 

Please  mention  the  Reuiew. 
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50  Cepts 

That's  all  it  costs  to  hecon.e 
a  regular  reader  of  the 

RocKy  A\ountain 

B^e   Journal 

Let  your  subscription  begin 
with  the  September  number 
and  you  will  get  a  full  and  de- 
tailed report  of  the  recent  Colo- 
rado Bee  Keepers'  convention, 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  a 
years'  subscription.  Address 
the  publisher, 

H.  ©.  A\orehouse 

Boulder,  Colo. 


Losses  are  not  always  the  resr.lt 
of  the  same  cause.  They  may 
come  from  starvation;  from  poor 
food;  from  improper  prepara- 
tions; from  improper  protection ; 
form  a  cold,  wet,  or  possible,  a 
poorly  ventilated  cellar,  etc. 
Successful  wintering  comes 
from  a  proper  combination  of 
different  conditions.  For  clear, 
concise,  comprehensive  conclu- 
sions upon  these  all-important 
points,  consult  "Adv^anced  Bee 
Culture."  Five  of  its  thirtv- 
tvv'o  chapters  treat  as  many  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  wintering 
problems. 

Price  of  the  book;  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for|i.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


ii.ii';'! 
■iniiiB 


i  ■■ 


100  Pep  Cent    1 1   Dittnjer's 


Profit  from  bees.  U.  .S.  Honey  Re- 
port of  1899,  for  Ca'ifornia,  1901  with 
300  cars  of  honey,  we  estimate  a  profit 
of  130  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
By  this  same  report  the  Eastern 
States  show  an  average  profit  of  only 
50  per  cent,  on  investment. 

ICX3  colonies  in  a  good  year  w^ill 
make  a  clear  profit  of  |r, 000,  (and  in 
off  years  are  no  expense.)  Live  in 
the  city.  Have  your  apiaries  on  elec- 
triccar  lines.     The 


O     Pacific  Bee  JourpZil 


only  25  cts  a  year.    Clubbed  with  the 
Review,  (new  or  renewal)  for  $1.25. 

The  Pacific  Honey  Producers,  are 
incorporated  with  |,so,ooo  capital. 
Stock  is  f  I  a  share.  Its  property  is  a 
manufacturing  plant,  honey  ware- 
hou.ses  and  apiaries.  Prospectus  on 
application.  Live  in  the  East.  Have 
your  apiaries  in  California.    Address 


Pacific  Bee  Journal, 

25  7  E.  4tb  St.  Uos  Angeles. 


I    I 
■iiiiii 

E  ,1 


Foupd^tiop 

Retail— WboI«52ile- Jobbing. 

Having  increased  my  shop-room 
put  in  power  and  a  new  set  of  ma 
chines,  I  am  now  producing  a  better 
article  than  ever,  with  unlimited  ca- 
pacity to  meet  orders.  I  use  a  process 
that  produces  every  essential  nec- 
essary to  make  it  the  best  and  most 
desirable  in  all  respects.  My  process 
and  automati'^  machines  are  my  own 
inventions,  which  enable  me  to  sell 
foundation,  and  w  rk  w^ax  into 
FOUND.\TioN  FOR  c.\SH  at  prices  that 
are  the  lowest.  I  make  a  specialty  of 
working  up  Whole.iale  and  Jobbing 
Lots  of  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash. 
If  you  have  v  ax  by  the  loolbs.  or  ton, 
let  me  hear  from  you.  Catalog  giving 

Puil   L.in«   of  5uppli9S 

with  prices  and  samples,    free  upon 
application.    Beeswax  wanted. 

GUS  DITTA\ER, 

August&r  Wisconsin. 


I    "figmnagiiimif  maifiiiiiini" 
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PATEZNT,     BINGHAM 

SMOKEIRS.        24   \ 

VEIARS 

the:  beist. 

CAT"AL.OG 

freie:. 

<   T.       F. 

BINGHAM,      FARWEILL, 

MICH. 

Qiioeiis  You  Shoulii  Have. 

See  March  Review  for  particulars.  Italian 
queens.  Tested  $2.00  each;  $10.00  for  six;  $18.00 
for  one  dozen.  After  June  15th,  unte.sted,  single 
queen,  Si. 00,  $5.50  for  six;  $10.00  for  dozen. 
Postage  stamps  taken  for  frac  ions  of  a  dollar. 
Queens  are  duty  free  to  \he  United  States. 
Address 

R.  F.  HOLTFRMAN,  (Mgr.  Bee  Dept.) 
BOW  PARK  Co.,  Liimlted, 

Box  88  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Please  men.ion  the  Reuieto. 


Victor's 
Superior   Italians. 

Owing  to  extremely  unfavorable  wea- 
ther for  queen  rearing,  and  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  my  superior  strain  of 
bees,  I  will  have  to  place  the  price  at 
single  queen  rate  until  further  notice. 

W.  0.  VICTOR 

Queen  Specialist,  Wharton,  Texas. 


TYPE  WRITER 

For  Sale 


A  friend  of  mine  has  made  a  change  in  his  business  where- 
by he  no  longer  has  any  use  for  a  Remington  typewriter  for 
which  he  paid  $100  about  year  ago,  and  he  now  offers  the  ma- 
chine for  sale  at  only  one  half  what  it  cost  him — that  is,  for 
only  $50.  It  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  new  machine, 
and  is  really  as  good  as  new  except  for  the  ordinary  wear  of 
one  year's  use.  There  is  a  metalic  case  goes  with  the  machine. 
The  machine  is  here  in  my  office,  and  I  have  tried  it  and  found 
it  to  be  all  right  in  every  respect,  and  I  can  send  a  sample  of 
the  work  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  it.  In  my  estimation 
this  is  a  bargain.  A  writing  machine,  the  best  there  is  made, 
for  only  half  price. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Great  Clubbing  Offers. 

Here  is  a  list  of  niaga/iiics,  together  with  the  regular  priees 
at  which  tliey  are  published: 

CLASS  A.  CLASS  B. 

Frank  Leslie's  Pop.  IMo.^i.oo     Review  of  Reviews  $2.50 

Everybod3''s  ]\Iagazine        i.oo     World's  Work  3.00 

Good  Housekeeping            i.oo     Countr}-  Life  3.00 

Woman's  Home  Comp'n    i.oo     Current  Literature  3.00 

Success                                   I.oo     New  England  Magazine  3.00 

Art  Interchange  4.00 

The  Independent  2.00 

Lippincott's  Magazine  2.50 

If  3'ou  subscribe  for  one  or  more  of  these  magazines  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bee  Keepers'  Review,  I  can  make  the  follow- 
ing offer: 

Success,   and  the  Ree  Keepers'  Review,  for  only $1/5 

Success,  and  either  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthlj',  or  Everybodj^'s  Magazine,  or  Good  House 

keeping,  and  the  Bee  Keepers' Review,  for  only 225 

Success,  and  any  two  rangazines  in  class  A.,  and  the  Bee  Keepers'  Review,   for  only 3.00 

Success,  and  any  one  magazine  in  class  B.,  and  the  !  ee  Keepers'  Review,  for  onlj' 3.50 

Success,  and  any  two  magazines  in  class  B.,  and  the  Bee  Keepers'  Review,  for  onh' 5.00 

Success,  and  any  three  magazines  in  class  B.,  and  the  Bee  Keepers'  Review,  for  onl 6.50 

Success,  and  any  one  njagazine  in  class  A.,  with  any  one  magazine  in  class  B.,  and  the  Uce  Keep- 
ers' Review,  for  oii!y 4.00 

Magazines  will  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses  as  desired. 
W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


PAGB  Sc  L_VON,  MANUFACTU- 
REIRS  OF  AND  DEZALBRS  IN 
APIARIAN  SUPPLIEIS,  N  EIVV 
LONDON,  WIS.  write:  FOR 
OUR  FRBEI,  NE:\A/,  ILLUSTRA- 
TE: D   CATALOG  cS6  PRIOE:  LIST. 
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Advanced 


Bee  Culture 


t® 


Is  a  book  of  nearly  loo  pages  (the  size  of  the  Review)  that  I  wrote 
and  published  in  1891;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  gathered  the  infor- 
mation that  it  contains.  For  15  3'ears  I  was  a  practical  bee-keeper, 
producing  tons  of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey;  rearing  and  selling 
thousands  of  queens,  reading  all  of  the  bee  books  and  journals,  attend- 
ing all  the  conventions  and  fairs,  visiting  bee-keepers,  etc.,  etc. 
Then  I  began  publishing  the  Review,  and,  for  several  years,  each  issue 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  special  topic;  the  best  bee- 
keepers of  the  country  giving  their  views  and  experience.  Advanced 
Bee  Culture  is  really  the  summing  up  of  these  first  few  years  of 
special  topic  numbers  of  the  Review;  that  is,  from  a  most  careful  ex- 
aniiiiation  of  the  views  of  the  most  progressive  men,  and  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  same  in  the  light  of  my  experience  as  a  bee- 
keeper, I  have  described  in  plain  and  simple  language  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  advanced  methods  of  managing  an  apiary,  for  profit, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  through  the  entire  year. 

A  new  and  revised  edition,  which  includes  the  improvements  of 
the  past  ten  years,  is  just  out;  and  is  as  handsome  a  little  book  as  ever 
was  printed.  The  paper  is  heavy,  extra  machine  finished,  white 
book,  and  there  are  several  colored  plates  printed  on  heav)'  enameled 
paper.  For  instance,  the  one  showing  a  comb  badly  affected  with 
foul  brood  is  printed  in  almost  the  exact  color  of  an  old  comb.  The 
cover  is   enameled   azure,    printed  in  three  colors. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.  The  Review  for  one  year,  and  the  book 
for  only  I1.25. 
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W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich,      i 
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i^  I  have  the  best  job  press  there  is  made,  the  best 

)\:j  of  inks  and  paper,  and  a  printer  that  knows  how  to 

)^  use  them.     In  proof  of  this,  I  will  send   loo  sheets 

I  of  the  best,  white  wove,  7-lb.,  Wawasa  note  paper,       ^P 

^  6x9  inches  in  size,  with  your  name,  business  and 

IK  address  neatl}^  printed  at  the  top,   all   made  into  a 

j^  pad  so  that  there  will  be  no  loose    sheets,    and    100 

)^  extra  superfine,  white  wove,  XXX,  high  cut,    en- 

)^  velopes,    with   your    name,    business  and    address 

^  printed  in  the   upper,  left  hand   corner,    by    mail, 

I  postage  paid,  for  only  $1.25  !     The  Review  for   one 

N  year  and  this  lot  of  stationery  for  only  $2,00. 

)5^  Or  I  will  print  100  letter  heads,  8}i  x  11    inches 

g  in  size,  and  100  envelopes,  and  send  them  by  mail, 

jc  postage  paid,  for  $1.50;  or  with  the  Review  for  one 

j^  year  for  $2.25. 

Jn  Prices  on  larger  quantities,  of  either  size,  will  be 

Jc^  sent  on  application. 

j^  I  make  a  specialty  of  fine,  ofiice   stationery,   and 

%  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  one    wish- 

}n  ing  work  done  in  two  or  more  colors,  or  tinted  sta- 

}^^  tionery  printed  in  some  harmonious  shade. 

%  If  3^ou  wish  bill  heads,  statements,    cards,    circu- 

^5^  lars,  catalogues,  etc.,  I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  3'ou,  and  give  prices.  Orders  will  be  greatly 
appreciated,  and  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  fill- 

Jk  ing  them — in  sending  you  the  fresh,  clean,  beauti- 

^  fully  printed  sheets. 

)^ 

^  W.Z.  Hutchinson  Jlmt,Mich.«e# 


w 
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Tbis  Ye2tr. 


We  have  made  many  improvements  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplies. 
The  foUov.ing  are  some  of  them  :  Our  hives  are  made  of  one  grade  better  lumber 
than  heretofore,  and  all  that  are  sent  out  under  our  new  prices  will  be  supplied 
with  separators  and  nails.  The  Telescopic  has  a  new  bottom  board  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hive  stand  and  bottom  board,  and  is  supplied  with  slatted,  tinned  separators. 
The  Higginsville  Smoker  is  much  improved,  larger  than  heretofore,  and  better  mate- 
rial is  used  all  through.  Our  Latest  Process  Foundation  has  no  equal,  and  our  highly 
polished  sections  are  superb  indeed.  Send  five  cents  for  sample  of  these  two  articles, 
and  be  convinced.  The  Daisy  Foundati(^n  Fastener — well,  it  is  a  daisy  now,  sure 
enough,  with  a  pocket  to  catch  the  dripping  wax,  and  a  treadle  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  foot. 

Tb^    Hecldoo   Hive. 

Another  valuable  adjunct  to  our  manu- 
facture is  the  Heddon  Hive.  Wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  .say  that  it  is  the  best  all  round 
hive  ever  put  upon  the  market;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Heddon  to  the  end 
th'il  we  can  supply  these  hives;  aiul  the 
right  to  use  them  goes  with  the  hives. 

Horsey     Extractors. 

Our  Honey  Extractors  are  highly  orna- 
mental, belter  manufactured;  and,  v.hile 
tiie  castings  are  lighter,  they  are  more 
durable  than  heretofore,  as  they  are  made 
of  su])erior  material. 

Tb^  Prosfrejjiv^  B^^-K^^p^r. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  which  is  much  improved, 
being  bri'mfi.l  of  good  things  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our  land, 
and  we  are  now  making  of  it  more  of  an  illustrated  journal  than  heretofore.  Pricel 
only  50  cts.  per  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Progres- 
sive Bee-Keei)er.     Address 

E&5t  St.  Louis,  ills. 


LEAHY  /Afg.  SO., 


i 


i 


Listen  !  Take 
my  advice 
and  buy  your 
bee  supplies 
of  August 
Weiss;  he  has 
tons  and  tons  of  the  very  finest 

FOUHDflTiOH 

ever  made;  and  he  sells  it  at 
prices  that  defy  competition! 
Working  wax  into  foundation  a 
specialty.  Wax  wanted  at  26 
cents  cash,  or  28  cents  in  trade, 
delivered  here.  Millions  of 
Sections — polished  on  both 
sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  a  full  line  of  Supplies- 
Send  for  catalogue  and  be  your 
own  judge.  AUG.  WMISS, 
Greeuv-ille,  Wisconsin. 


Ifjthc 

Is  mentioned  when  answering 
an  advertisement  in  its  columns 
a  favor  is  conferred  upon  botn 
the  publishei  and  the  advertis- 
er. It  helps  the  former  by  rais- 
ing his  journal  in  the  estima- 
tion  of  the  advertiser:  and  it  en- 
ables the  latter  to  decide  as  to 
which  advertising  mediums  are 
most  profitable.  If  you  would 
help  the  Review,  be  sure  and 
say  "  I  saw  your  advertisement 
in  the  Review,"  when  writing 
to  advertisers. 


^^^^^^^ 


U   Bee -Keepers    |    Ho  pish-Bone 


I 
I 


I 
i 


Save  money  by  buying  hives, 
sections,  brood  frames,  extrac- 
tors, smokers  and  everything 
else  you  need  of  the 

W.  T.  Pzilcopcr  A\f2.  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

6fejy"Our  goods  are  guaranteed 
of  superior  quality  in  every  way. 
Send  for  our  large  illustrat- 
ed catalog  and  copy  of  The 
American  Bee-Keeper,  a  month- 
ly for  all  bee-keepers;  50c  a 
year,  (now  in  I2lh  year;  H.  E. 
Hill  editor.) 

W.  M.  Gerrish,  East  Noting- 
ham,  N.  H.,  carries  a  full  line 
of  our  goods  at  catalog  prices. 
Order  of  him  and  save    freight. 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Is  apparent  in  comb  honey  when 
the  Van  Deusen,  flat  -  bottom 
foundation  is  used.  This  style 
of  foundation  allows  the  making 
of  a  more  uniform  article,  hav- 
ing a  fery  thin  base,  with  the 
surplus  wax  in  the  side  -  walls, 
where  it  can  be  utilized  by  the 
bees.  Then  the  bees,  in  chang- 
ing the  base  of  the  cells  to  the 
natural  shape,  work  over  the 
wax  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the 
result  is  a  comb  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  that  built 
wholly  by  the  bees.  Being  so 
thin,  one  pound  will  fill  a  large 
number  of  sections. 

All  the  Trouble  of  wiring 
brood  frames  can  be  avoided  by 
using  the  Van   Deusen    wired. 

Send   for   circular;  price   list, 
and  samples  of  foundation. 
J.    VAN    DBOSBf*, 

Sprout  Brook,  N.  Y 
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Are  You  One  of  Them?  :: — — r:r: 

use  Soot's  Goods.    We  are  their  authorized  jobbing  agents  for  this  State.        Send  your  name   for 
iqo3  catalog.        Early  order  discounts  4  per  cent  to  January  i,  1903;  3  per  cent  to  February  15,  1903. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


Honey  Queens. 

Laws'    Improved     Golden    Queens,    Laws' 

Long-Tongued  Leather  Colored   Queens,   and 

Laws'  Holy  Land  Queens. 

I<aws'  Queens  are  the  standard  bred  queens  of 
America.  The  largest  honey  producers  use  them 
and  praise  then.  l,aws' Queens  go  everywhere. 
He  can  furnish  you  a  queen  any  month  in  the 
year.  Five  apiaries.  Queens  bred  in  their  puri- 
ty. Single  queen,  $1.00;  one  dozen,  $10.00. 
Fine  breeders,  the  very  best,  $3.00  each.  Send 
for  price  list.    Address 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Texas. 

—  If  you  wish  the  best,  low-priced  — 

TYPE  -  WRITER, 

Write  to  the  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has  an 
Odell,  taken  in  payment  for  advertising,  and  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  descriptive  circulars 
or  to  correspond  with  any  one  thinking  of  buy- 
ing such  a  machine. 

Honey  Queens  From  Texas. 

Untested  queens  from  these  races,  3-  and  5- 
banded  Italians,  Cyprians,  Albinos  and  Holy- 
lands;  bred  in  their  pnrity  from  5  lo  20  miles 
apart.  February  and  March,  $1,00  each,  or  fg.oo 
perdoz.  All  other  months,  75c  each;  $4.25  for 
six;  or  $8.00  per  doz.  Tested  queens  from  $1.50 
to  I3.00  each.  Bree(?ers,  from  $2.00  to  $10.00. 
each.  Nuclei  and  bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty. 
Price  list  free.  Willie  Atchley,  Beeville,  Tex. 


CAR  LOAD  BUYERS 

of  Bee  Hives,  and  all  kinds  of  bee  supplies  as 
well  as  consumers,  will  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  let  me  know  their  needs.  I  .•sell  to  the  job- 
bing trade  all  over  the  world.  I  have  financial 
interests  and  business  contracts  with  two  of 
the  largest  factories  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  being  sole  proprietor  of  a  small  plant 
of  my  own.  One  of  my  factories  is  cutting 
12,000,000  feet  of  lumber  this  year.  I  want  your 
business.    Address,  for  a  catalogue, 

W.  H.  PUTNAM,  River  Falls,  Wis. 


THE 

A.  /.  ROOT  CO., 

JO  VINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

BEE  -  SURRUES, 

Direct  steamboat  and  railroad  lines  to  all 
points.    We  want  to  save  you    freight. 

Pleaf  mention  *he  Review. 

HEDDON  CASnS^ 

I  have  over  100  of  the  Heddon,  old-style  section 
cases,  that  are  well-made  and  painted,  have  been 
well  cared  for,  and  are  practically  as  good  as  new 
that  I  offer  at  15  cts.  each. 

W.  Z.  HUTHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 

YEliliOWZOrlES 


Hot  Sbot 


For  Pain 
ao«J  Pcver. 


I  want  to  send  to  every  bee  keeper's 
family  a  full  sized  25-cent  trial  box  of 
Yellowzonea 


FREE 


They  get  right  hold  oi pain  and  fever, 
and  will  rarely  disappoint  j'ou  in  Rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  headache, 
coughs,  colds,  grip,  colic,  etc.,  and 
are  absokitely  without  a  rival. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  splendid 
testimonials  of  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Bro. 
York  and  other  leading  bee  keepers  who 
have  used  them  right  along  for  years. 

If  there  are  occasional  ailments  in  your- 
self or  family — you  hardly  want  to  call 
a  doctor  and  scarcely  know  what  to  do 
without  him — for  you  are  YZ  made  and  to 
you  I  want  to  send  this  one  box  free. 
Not  a  "sample,"  but  a  regular  25c  box. 
It  will  do  you  good,  send  right  now. 

W.  B.  House,  Dc  Tour,  A\icb. 
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yi  'I* 'I* 'I*  IN 


If  the  advertising  that  I  have  been  doing  the  past  three  years  has 
not  convinced  you  that  the  Superior  Stock  that  I  have  been  offering 
for  sale  is  really  superior,  then  it  is  the  fault  of  the  advertising,  for 
the  stock  is  really  all  that  I  claim  for  it.  I  have  guaranteed  safe  ar- 
rival, safe  introduction,  purity  of  mating,  and  satisfaction  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  queen  may  be  returned  inside  of  two  years,  and  the  money 
will  be  refunded,  together  with  50  cts.  to  pay  for  the  trouble.  No 
other  breeder  makes  any  such  guarantee.  I  have  sold  hundreds  of 
queens  under  it.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  dissatisfied  customer, 
while  I  have  dozens  of  letters  from  men  telling  of  increased  results 
from  the  introduction  of  this  stock,  and  asking:  "Can  I  get  any  more 
queens  of  you  like  the  one  I  bought  two  years  ago  ? 

Although  the  price  of  these  queens  is  $1.50  each,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  orders.  Most  of  my  customers  wait 
until  spring  before  sending  in  their  orders,  and  then  have  to  wait  from 
four  to  eight  weeks.  A  few  are  far-sighted  enough  to  send  in  their 
orders  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  these  get  their  queens  in  Ma>  or 
June,  in  time  to  be  of  some  service  to  them  the  same  year.  Send  $1.50 
now  and  I'll  book  your  order,  and  you  will  get  your  queen  early 
next  spring. 

The  price  of  a  queen  alone  is  $1.50,  but  I  sell  one 
queen  and  the  Review  one  year  for  only  $2.00.  When 
you  send  in  your  renewal  to  the  Review,  send  another  $1.00 
{$2.00  in  all)  and  your  subscription  will  be  put  ahead 
one  year  and  your  order  booked  for  a  queen  next  spring. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich,  m 
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Bloch  Go-Cat^t 


Everything  about  the 
BL,OCH  makes  it  the 
best  go-cart  to  buy.  It 
is  the  most  modern, 
and  easily  adjusted,  it 
is  the  best  built,  and 
most  beautiful.  Send 
for  book  B  of  pictures 
and  prices. 

We  pay  freight  on 
go-carts,  baby-carriag- 
es, and  invalid  chairs 
all  over  the  United 
States. 


PHIL'A  BABY  CARRIAGE  FACTORY 
Eighth  and  Spring  Garden  Philadelphia 


Bee  -  Supplies 

Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices.  Pou- 
der's  honey  jars.  Prompt  service.  Low 
freight.  Catalog  free.  Walter  S.  Pouder, 
512  Mass.  Ave,,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Only  exclusWe  bee-supply  house  in  Ind. 


—If  yon  are  Koing  to — 


BUY  A  BUZZ-SAW, 

write  to  the  edit(;r  of  the  Kkvikw.  Fehasa 
new  Barnes  saw  to  8>3ll  and  would  be  glad  to 
make  you  Impp.v  by  telling  you  the  price  at 
wliich  he  w.-iij]d  pell  it. 


I  am  advertising  for  B.  F.  Stratton  & 
Son,    music   dealers   of  New  York,    and 

taking  my  pay  in 

MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

I  have  already  bought  and  paid  for  in 
this  way  a  guitar  and  violin  for  my  girls, 
a  flute  for  myself,  and  one  or  two  guitars 
for  some  of  my  subscribers.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  an  instrument  of  any 
kind,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  one  on 
trial.  If  interested,  write  me  for  des- 
criptive circular  and  price  list,  saying 
what  kind  of  an  instrument  you  are 
thinking  of  getting. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 

Please  mention  the  Reuieie. 


I^ake  Voup  Own  Hives. 


3ee  ^  Keepsps 

Will  save  money  by 
using-  our  Foot  Pow- 
er Saw  in  making- 
their  hives,  sections 
and  boxes. 

Machines  on  trial. 
Send  for   Catalog-ue. 

W.F.&JHO.B&RNESCO., 

384  Enby  St., 

Rockford,    Ills. 


T 
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A  MONTHLY   JOURNAL 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Honey  Producers. 
$L00  A  YEAR. 
w.  z.  HOTCHDJSON,  Editor  am  ProDiletor. 


VOL.  XV.     FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  DEC.  10,  1902.      NO.  12. 


THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

BY   H.    E.   HILL. 

How  the   Bee-Keeping  of  these   Localities  Differs. 
A  Pleasing  Pen  Picture  of  J.  B.  Hall. 


To  delineate  the  general  difiEerences 
between  Nortnern  and  Southern  bee- 
keeping, as  you  request,  is,  I  am  sure, 
quite  beyond  the  ability  of  any  one; 
that  is,  if  he  were  to  confine  his  ob- 
servations to  the  limit  of  personal  ex- 
perience. The  reading  bee-keeper  has 
a  general  knowldge  of  these  differ- 
ences; and  a  leap  from  the  frigid 
region  of  the  great  lakes  to  a  sub-trop- 
ical climate  fails  to  yield  personal 
knowledge  of  the  expanse  of  country 
which,  though  separating,  serves  to 
blend  the  extremes  and  obliterate  the 
line  which  some  apparently  Imagine 
to  exist 

NO    DEFINITE     UNE     BETWEEN    NORTH 
AND     SOUTH. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  distinctive 
line  defining  the  southern  limit  of 
northern  methods,  nor  the  boundary 
of  systems  generally  In  vogue  in  the 
South.    Individual  ideas  and  purposes 


are  largely  responsible  for  the  divers- 
ity of  working  plans,  regardless  of 
geographical  position.  However,  as  I 
look  upon  the  beautiful  picture  wliich 
graces  this  number  of  the  Review,  und 
reflect  upon  the  widely  different  con- 
ditions encountered  In  the  extreme 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  since 
the  day  I  assisteu  in  establishing  Mr. 
Hall's  apiary  upon  its  present  site, 
many  differences,  not  easily  explained 
in  the  small  space  at  my  disposal  at 
this  time,  became  plainly  evident. 

SOME    INTERESTING  REMINISCENCES   OF 
MR.   J.  B.  HAI,L. 

Though  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years 
has  materially  altered  the  appear;-,  nee 
of  the  old  apiary— large  fruit  trees, 
hedges  and  sod  growing  where  then 
was  but  naked  earth;  vines  clinging  to 
the  walls  of  the  honey  house  and 
shed,  then  bright  and  new,  giving  it 
an  almost  ancient  aspect;  the  admix- 
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ture  of  sectional  hives  and  scattering 
evergreens,  the  old  Qulnby  hives  with 
deep  rims,  flat  tops,  and  rear  record 
slates  s^till  remain  to  identify  the 
Woodstock  apiary  and  suggest  the 
presence  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  the  es- 
teemed author  of  my  first  interest  in 
bees,  and  my  honored  preceptor  in  the 
art  of  their  successful  cultivation.  It 
is  quite  improbable  that  any  other 
person  will  view  this  picture  and 
study  its  details  with  such  intense  in- 
terest as  the  writer,  who  is  herein  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  once  more 
look  upon  the  scene  of  his  lirst  bee- 
keeping operations  on  a  commercial 
scale,  after  a  separation  therefrom  of 
more  than  seventeen  years.  The  ever 
kind,  though  eminently  earnest,  dis- 
position of  Mr.  Hall,  as  he  moved 
about  among  the  hives,  and  in  his  in- 
teresting and  most  pleasant  family, 
are  forcil^ly  recalled.  I  see  again  the 
interior  of  the  tidy  honey  house, 
wherein  everything  is  neatness,  with 
its  prominently  printed  sign  before 
the  door.  "Smoking  Not  Allowed— 
Spittoons  for  Chewers  Outside."  As 
if  at  my  side,  as  I  write.  I  hear  his 
voice,  kindly  addressed  to  his  inex- 
perienced students,  in  these  admoni- 
tions: "Never,  never  leave  for  a  mo- 
ment honey  running  from  a  tank.  If 
you  have  to  take  your  eyes  off  the 
running  honey,  first  close  the  gate; 
then  it's  safe."  "In  handling  combs 
of  honey,  always  keep  them  on  edge- 
reverse  it  edgewise — not  flop  it  over  as 
if  it  were  a  piece  of  solid  lumber." 
"there  is  but  one  position  for  a  hive  or 
super  containing  foundation;  that  is  as 
it  sets  upon  the  hive;  never  set  them 
down  otherwise."  "The  operator's  po- 
sition is  at  the  rear  or  side  of  the 
hive;  never  get  in  front  of  it;  that's 
the  bees'  end  of  the  hive."  These,  and 
scores  of  other  precepts  which  cross 
the  mind  as  I  look  upon  the  old  yard 
again,  are  applicable  the  world  over, 
and  uniformly  excellent,  regardless  of 
"locality." 


A  volume  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
haust the  question  of  differences  in 
conditions  and  methods  prevailing 
throughout  our  great  country,  and  the 
(•()-()p;'rationof  hundreds  of  experienced 
minds  would  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish it.  As  to  mere  surface  condi- 
tions, however,  without  going  at  all 
into  details,  the  following  observations 
may  be  of  interest  to  those  whose  ex- 
perience has  i>een  couflned  to  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  extreme 
localities  of  which  I  write: 

When  this  number  of  the  Review 
reaches  the  reader,  Mr.  Hall's  bees 
will  be  in  cold  storage.  Their  world 
is  snowed  under.  Pendant  icicles 
adorn  the  roof  which  shelters  them 
from  the  Frost  King.  Possibly  an  oc- 
cjisional  one  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  get  well  into  the  cluster,  and  there 
indulge  in  a  sweet,  dream-like  memory 
of  the  blooming  "flreweed"  which  she 
visited  last  fall.  May  be  she  will  sur- 
vive this  dismal  and  dangerous  or- 
deal, and  again  see  the  sun.  Possibly 
she  may  be  permitted  to  joyously  wal- 
low in  the  dusty  petals  of  a  huge 
skunk-cabbage  of  another  year.  "For 
her  sake."  let  us  hope  she  may  "win- 
ter." 

IN  THE  SOUTH  THE    INACTIVE    PERIOD  IS 
IN  THE  AUTUMN, 

In  South  Florida  the  period  of 
CTcatest  inactivity  is  during  the  au- 
tumn months;  though  more  or  less 
l)ollen,  and  perhaps  a  little  honey,  are 
available  in  the  field  at  all  times  of 
the  yeai".  The  "winter  problem"  is 
necessarily  indifferent;  though  neglect 
and  carelessness  are  hardly  less  fatal 
in  Florida  than  in  the  North.  Weak 
or  (pieenless  colonies  readily  fall  a 
prey  to  ants  and  the  wax-moth.  In- 
deed, the  strong  ones  sometimes  do  so. 
Early  in  January,  or  in  late  Decem- 
ber, the  soft  maple  and  wild  penny- 
royal stimulate  the  secretion  of  new 
wax,  and  the  new  honey  begins  to 
glisten    In    the   combs    of     the    brood 
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chamber.  A  similar  condition  of  af- 
fairs obtains  in  April  and  May  in  Mr. 
Hall's  apiary.  As  our  first  real  flow 
of  honey  does  not  appear  until  April, 
it  is  evident  that  the  practice  of  arti- 
ficial stimulation,  productive  of  such 
good  results  in  Canada  and  the  North, 
is  unnessessary  in  South  Florida. 

Mr.  Hall  can  store  quantities  of 
comb  honey  in  the  fall  without  fear 
of  deterioration.  In  the  humid  atmos- 
phere of  South  Florida  it  would  most 
likely  become  worthless  as  a  mer- 
chantable product  within  a  week  after 
being  taken  from  the  hive.  Only  con- 
tinued artificial  heat  in  a  close  room 
would  save  it  from  "weeping"  or 
"sweating."  This  is  a  result  of  the 
well-known  affinity  of  honey  for 
moisture.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  extracted  honey  exposed  in  an 
open  tank,  though  sheltered,  would 
become  thinner  instead  of  increasing 
its  body.  In  this  respect  the  contrast 
between  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  this  country  and  the  arid 
West  is  most  striking. 

Mr.  Hall  can  store  his  extracting 
combs  in  an  open  shed  from  season 
to  season.  In  South  Florida  they 
would  be  destroyed  within  a  very  few 
days  by  the  moth  larvae.  Here  the 
webs  of  this  destroyer  may  always  be 
seen  during  summer,  in  combs  that 
have   remained   off   of   the   hive   over 


night;  as  they  sometimes  do  during 
the  extracting  season. 

Bees  consume  vastly  more  stores  in 
Florida  than  in  the  North;  hence  the 
increased  item  of  "board"  is  consider- 
able. This  is  a  logical  result  of  their 
continued  activity.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  period  of  a  queen's  useful  life 
is  reduced  about  one-half.  The  writer 
still  has  a  queen,  preserved  in  alcohol, 
from  Mr.  Hall's  apiary,  where  she  did 
excellent  service  throughout  her 
fourth  year,  and  succumbed  to  the 
"grim  reaper"  while  doing  duty  for 
the  fifth  season.  It  rarely  occurs  that 
a  queen  in  Florida  retains  her  prolifi- 
cacy beyond  the  second  season. 

Owing  to  the  sparsely  populated  con- 
dition of  the  country,  home  consump- 
tion of  honey  is  insignificant,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  look  entirely  to  distant 
and  expensive  markets.  We  look  with 
hopeful  anticipation  to  the  time  when 
the  influence  of  a  National  Associa- 
tion of  honey  producers  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  transportation 
companies  and  the  development  of  the 
markets  throughout  the  country,  to 
render  our  pursuit  more  stable  and 
profitable. 

I  sincerely  wish  the  Review  fumily 
a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year. 

Fort  Pierce,  Florida,  Nov.  G,  IHO'J. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE. 

BY   E.    B.   TYRRELL. 

Start  County   Associations,  Combine  these   into   State 
Societies,  and  the  Latter  into  a  National. 


While  the  discussion  is  on  regarding 
organization  among  bee-keepers  for 
the  purpose  of  marketing  honey  and 
buying  supplies,  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  article  by  C.  A.  Hatch,  pub- 


lished in  "Gleanings"  for  1896.  page 
777,  in  regard  to  the  "Arizona  Bee- 
keepers' Association,"  showing  some 
things  to  look  out  for  in  establishing 
a  honey  exchange. 
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It  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Association 
now  stands,  it  would  be  rather  a  big 
undertaliing  for  it  to  establish  a  honey 
exchange  for  all  its  members;  mind  I 
said  as  it  now  stands,  for  I  believe  it 
can  be  done,  but  not  as  it  now  stands. 
Why?  Because  our  membership  is 
too  small  and  scattering,  making  it 
impossible  to  market  the  honey  of  the 
present  members  to  advantage. 

Nearly  every  writer  so  far  has 
pointed  out  what  should  be  accom- 
plished, but  I  have  been  disappointed 
when  I  looked  for  the  how  to  accom- 
plish it.  It  certainly  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  get  the  bee-keepers  from  Maine 
to  California  united  in  one  vast  broth- 
erhood, and  never  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  work  of  the  journals  alone. 
Now,  do  not  mistake  my  meaning,  for 
I  mean  that  no  matter  however  good 
you  have  an  organization,  thousands 
would  never  be  influenced  by  what 
reading  you  might  give  them;  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  man  posted  in 
the  business  explain  many  points  verb- 
ally. 

ORGANIZE   BY    PUTTING    ORGANIZERS    IN 
THE   FIEI.D. 

How  then  shall  we  succeed?  By 
placing  organizers  in  the  field  and  or- 
ganizing the  same  as  all  other  great 
organizations  are  doing  today,  bring- 
ing the  organizer,  posted  in  the  work, 
face  to  face  with  the  bee-keeper, 
where  he  can  explain,  answer  ques- 
tions and  meet  objections.  One  good 
man,  so  placed,  will  accomplish  more 
than  all  the  journals  put  together. 
But,  first,  we  must  have  something 
that  will  appeal  to  the  bee-keeper;  ap- 
peal to  his  pocketbook;  for  If  you  do 
business  today  with  a  man  you  must 
show  him  that  there  is  money  In  it 
for  him,  and  unless  you  can  It  will  be 
a  failure. 

That  is  one  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  National  Association.  Yes,  I  say 
failure,   for     when   we  think   of   the 


thousands  of  bee-keepers  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  then  think  that  there 
is  only  a  paltry  one  thousand  mem- 
liers  we  must  saj'  it  is  a  failure  so  far 
:is  numbers  in  membership  i.s  concern- 
ed. Why,  we  ought  to  have  at  least 
one  thousand  members  in  each  state. 
Think  of  fighting  adulteration,  expos- 
ing frauds,  and.  lastly,  establishing  a 
honey  e>:  change  with  only  one  thous- 
and members  1 

Another  thing.  I  learn  that  the  ex- 
alted office  of  General  Manager  pays 
only  about  $150  per  year.  Why,  we 
ought  to  have  an  organization  that 
could  pay  our  General  Manager  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  we 
can  have  it.  too,  if  we  try. 

Now  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
only  waj'  to  establish  a  honey 
exchange  is  to  start  first  on  something 
smaller,  and  organize  thoroughly,  and 
finally  lead  up  to  the  object  desired. 

BEGIN  OPERATIONS    BY  ORGANIZING 
COUNTY    SOCIETIES. 

In  starting  this  exchange  it  will  first 
be  necessary  to  have  some  capital,  and 
in  order  to  get  .uat  we  must  have 
some  plan  whereby  capital  can  earn 
something,  for  no  one  will  be  willing 
to  put  up  money  purely  for  the  fun  of 
it.  We  will  suppose  we  have  men 
wiling  to  put  up  the  capital,  now  we 
will  send  out  an  organizer,  and  he  will 
organize  a  County  branch  of  the  N. 
B.  K.  A.  in  that  County,  containing  all 
the  bee-keepers,  big  and  little,  that  he 
can  persuade  to  join;  and  they  will 
pay  a  membership  fee  of  about  ?5.00, 
which  will  pay  the  expense  of  organ- 
izing. Now  this  County  branch  will 
hold  meetings,  perhaps  quarterly,  and 
each  member  will  have  the  privilege 
of  buying  his  supplies  at  a  little  over 
wholesale  rates.  This,  you  see,  will 
be  the  lever  used  to  get  them  to  join; 
as  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  them 
to  buy  many  supplies  to  get  back  their 
$5.00,  as  well  as  their  yearly  dues. 
Now,  after  we  get  the  County  branches 
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then  we  will  bring  them  together, 
forming  a  State  branch  with  meetings 
held  annually,  composeii  of  delegates 
from  the  County  branches.  Then, 
when  we  get  enough  States  organized, 
we  will  bring  them  together  biannual- 
ly  in  a  National  Association,  having 
our  County,  State  and  National  gath- 
erings all  under  the  one  head. 

Now  for  results:  We  could  have  the 
National  purchase  all  supplies  needed 
for  the  Association,  sending  each  State 
its  quota,  or,  in  other  words,  what  it 
asked  and  would  pay  for  and  the  State 
could    send   to    each    County   what   it 


wanted,  and  the  members  in  each 
County  could  get  their  supplies  from 
one  center,  giving  all  tue  benefits  of  a 
slight  advance  over  wholesale  rates, 
or  plus  what  was  necessary  for  hand- 
ling the  goods. 

Now,  then,  after  we  get  the  States 
pretty  well  organized,  a  honey  ex- 
change could  be  added  with  but  little 
trouble,  resulting  in  an  Association  the 
bee-keepers  could  well  be  proud  of. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  above 
plan  for  your  consideration. 

Davison,  Mich.,  Nov.  5,  1902. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  GO-OPERATION. 

BY   HERMAN   RAUGHFUSS. 

The  Outlining  of  a  Plan  Based  upon  the  Experience  of  a 
Successful  Honey  Exchange. 


The  Prize  Article. 


It  is  possible  to  create  a  new  de- 
partment of  the  National  Association 
which  shall  do  the  business  of  a  mar- 
keting association.  Such  a  department 
may  be  formed  right  now,  providing 
we  are  willing  that  it  shall  be  gov- 
erned only  by  such  local  marketing 
associations  as  will  be  immediately  or- 
ganized, whose  delegates  shall  ex  of- 
ficio form  the  marketing  branch  of  the 
National  Association;  and,  of  course, 
all  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion will  also  be  members  of  its  mar- 
keting department,  but  those  members 
who  live  where  there  Is  no  local  mar- 
keting association  will  have  no  repre- 
sentative in  the  marketing  board  of 
delegates,  but  will  have  to  be  subject 
to  it  without  representation,  if  they 
wish  to  sell  their  honey  through  it. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  local 
organizations  should  not  only  be  the 


backbone  of,  but  more,  should  consti- 
tute the  entire  government  of  the  Na- 
tional Marketing  Department.  It  is 
the  only  practical  business  basis.  No 
person  should  be  asked  to  bear  the 
burden  and  responsibilities  of  business 
for  those  whom  they  do  not  represent. 
I  therefore  urge  that  the  present  Na- 
tional machinery  be  set  at  work  for 
one  purpose  only;  namely,  to  promote 
the  formation  of  local  business  organ- 
izations. I  suggest  that  such  organ- 
izations cannot  do  much  better  than 
to  organize  on  the  same  basis  as  we 
in  Colorado  have  done,  with  due  re- 
gard to  local  differences,  because  our 
methods  have  been  approved  and 
found  good  by  the  test  of  experience. 
I,  therefore,  give  here  our  own  articles 
of  incorporation  and  by-laws  in  full 
for  the  purpose  of  study  by  intending 
organizations,    and   to    facilitate   that 
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study,  I  accompany  the  same  with 
comments  showing  why  we  adopted 
particular  rules. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  to  worli 
immediately,  the  existing  marketing 
organizations  are  sufficient,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  they  appoint  delegates  to 
form  a  central  body,  and  that  these 
delegates  constitute  the  National  Hon- 
ey-Producers' Branch  of  the  National 
Association  without  further  machin- 
ery, electing  their  officers,  annually, 
Including  their  Manager,  from  their 
own  number,  and  adopting  or  refer- 
ring back,  as  they  see  fit,  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  proposed  by  the 
present  committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation; that  whenever  in  the  future 
another  marketing  association  shall  be 
formed,  it  shall  have  the  opportunity 
of  joining  this  National  Branch  by  ap- 
pointing delegates  and  conforming  to 
its  by-laws,  and  it  shall  at  the  same 
time  affiliate  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation on  the  present  fifty-cents  basis, 
and  that  the  location  of  the  central  of- 
fice be  left  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Branch.  In  this  way 
only  can  there  be  that  local  confidence 
in  a  central  office  which  is  essential 
to  success.  By  this  method  alone  can 
we  get  to  work  immediately,  and  yet, 
be  sure  of  not  wasting  our  energy  on 
some  hasty,  ill-considered,  and  wholly 
untried  scheme.  By  this  plan  the  Na- 
tional Branch  will  need  no  capital, 
providing  the  local  associations  have 
duly  provided  for  their  own  capital  on 
a  solid  basis  as  we  in  Colorado  have 
done,  and  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
same  for  the  expenses  of  the  central 
business,  which  portion  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  business  done  by 
each  local  association  through  the 
National  branch. 

For  the  future  it  might  be  well  to 
be  considering  the  advisability  of  mak- 
ing the  National  marketing  branch  a 
stock  company,  since  this  is  practical- 
ly the  only  method  of  raising  suffi- 
cient and  unlimited  capital  for  all  pos- 


sible and  desirable  developments, 
wholesale  and  retail.  But  now,  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  is  ele- 
mentary co-operative  education. 

.\RTlCIvES    OF     INCORPORATION    OF     THE 

COI,ORADO  HONEY  PRODUCERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Article  1.— ^he  corporate  name  and 
style  of  our  said  association  shall  be 
"The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  As- 
sociation." 

Art.  2.— The  object  for  which  our 
Association  is  formed  and  incorporated 
is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  in- 
dustry of  apiculture,  of  conducting  a 
general  buying,  selling  and  commis- 
sion business  in  apicultural  products 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  of  maintain- 
ing a  uniform  system  of  grading, 
packing,  and  marketing  under  a  com- 
mon brand  and  of  acquiring,  holding 
and  selling  any  and  all  necessary  fix- 
tures, appliances  and  property,  person- 
al and  real,  for  the  conducting  of  said 
business. 

Art.  3.— The  capital  stock  of  our  said 
Association  is  ten  thousand  ($10,000) 
dollars,  to  be  divided  into  one  thous- 
and (fi,ooo)  shares,  of  ten  dollars  for 
each  share,  and  said  stock  shall  be  as- 
sessable not  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
stock  held  by  each  stockholder  when 
each  assessment  is  made. 

Art.  4.— Our  said  Association  is  to 
exist  for  the  term  of  twenty  (20)  years. 

Art.  5.— The  affairs  and  management 
of  our  said  Association  is  to  be  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  seven  (7}  di- 
rectors, and  W.  L.  Porter,  R.  C.  Aikin, 
Frank  Rauchfuss,  V.  Devinny,  J.  N. 
Pease,  H.  Rauchfuss,  J.  B.  Adams, 
are  hereby  selected  to  act  as  said  di- 
rectors and  to  manage  the  affairs  and 
concerns  of  said  Association  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors in  office  have  been  elected  and 
qualified. 

Art.  6.— The  operations  of  our  Asso- 
ciation will  be  carried  on  in  the  Coun- 
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ty  of  Arapahoe  and  State  of  Colorado, 
and  at  such  other  points  in  the  State 
as  may  be  deemed  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Association,  and  the 
principal  place  and  business  ofifice  of 
said  Association  shall  be  located  in 
the  City  of  Denver,  County  of  Arapa- 
hoe and  State  of  Colorado  as  afore- 
said. 

Art.  7.— The  board  of  directors  shall 
have  power  to  make  such  prudential 
by-laws  as  they  may  deem  proper  for 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Association,  according  to  the  statute 
in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

Provided,  however,  that  said  by- 
laws shall  not  be  contrary  to  or  incon- 
sistent with  any  by-laws  that  may  be 
adopted  by  the  stockholders. 

Art.  8.— These  Articles  of  Incorpor- 
ation may  be  amended  at  any  annual 
or  special  meeting  by  a  two-thirds 
(2-3)  vote  of  all  the  stockholders,  no- 
tice having  been  given  to  that  effect 
to  each  stockholder. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  COLORADO  HONEY  PRO- 
DUCERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Article  1.— Any  bee-keeper  may  be- 
come a  member  of  this  Association,  by 
purchasing  one  or  more  shares  of 
stock. 

Art.  2.— The  officers  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  consist  of  a  board  of  seven 
(7)  directors,  who  shall  be  stockhold- 
ers, and  except  the  first  year  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  serve  for  one  year  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  quali- 
Hed.  Their  term  of  office  shall  begin 
immediately  after  their  election. 

Four  directors  present  at  a  meeting 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  After  be- 
ing elected  the  directors  shall  convene 
in  meeting  and  organize  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  from  their  own  num- 
ber, by  ballot  (except  that  the  treas- 
urer may  be  elected  according  to  the 


provisions  of  article  six  (6)  of  the  By- 
Laws)  as  follows:  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Secretary,  a  Manager, 
and  a  Treasurer. 

One  person  may  hold  the  office  of 
Secretary  and  Manager  at  the  same 
time. 

Notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders, shall  be  published  not  less 
than  ten  (10)  days  previous  in  some 
newspaper  in  or  nearest  to  the  place  of 
business  of  the  principal  office,  and 
notice  by  mail  shall  be  given  at  least 
thirty  (30)  days  previous. 

If  any  director  shall  absent  himself 
from  three  (3)  consecutive  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors 
without  a  reasonable  cause  being 
shown  for  such  absence,  it  shall  be 
suff'icient  cause  for  his  removal  as 
such  director,  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors may  declare  a  vacancy  to  exist, 
without  notice  to  such  member,  and 
may  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancy  be- 
fore adjourning  the  meeting  at  which 
such  vacancy  was  declared  to  exist. 

Vacancies,  from  any  cause,  arising 
in  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  fill- 
ed by  the  remaining  members  of  said 
board,  from  among  the  stockholders  of 
the  Association,  and  such  director  shall 
hold  office  until  the  next  annual  elec- 
tion. 

The  directors  shall  have  power  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
shall  not  conflict  with  the  articles  of 
incorporation,  from  time  to  time  as 
they  may  determine,  but  only  upon  a 
majority  vote  of  the  whole  board  of 
directors. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
directors  to  meet  quarterly  at  Denver, 
Arapahoe  countj,  Colorado,  according 
to  notice  of  the  Secretary,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  January,  April,  July  and 
OcTober;  to  hold  such  special  meetings 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  called  by 
the  President:  to  sign  the  records  of 
all  meetings;  to  supervise  all  agents, 
officers   and   employes,    and   see   that 
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their  duties  are  properly  performed, 
and  to  make  rules  for  the  sampling, 
grading  and  marketing  of  honey. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  consti- 
tute a  grievance  committee  by  which 
any  differences  may  be  adjusted,  and 
all  complaints  shall  be  made  before  it 
in  writing,  and  its  findings  must  be 
final. 

Art.  3.— The  President  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  preside  at  all  meetings,  both 
of  the  directors  and  of  the  Associa- 
tion; to  sign,  execute  and  deliver  all 
certificates  of  shares  of  stock  issued, 
and  all  deeds,  contracts  and  instru- 
ments, of  ever  kind,  of  said  Associa- 
tion; countersign  all  orders  drawn 
upon  the  Treasurer,  when  properly 
vouched  for,  and  when  so  ordered  by 
the  board  of  directors,  and  to  do  and 
perform  all  duties  pertaining  to  the 
office  of  a  President. 

Art.  4.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Vice-President,  in  the  case  of  death, 
absence  or  inability  of  the  President 
to  act,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the 
President. 

Art.  5.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  keep  a  correct  record  of 
all  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and 
of  the  board  of  directors;  to  receive  all 
moneys  and  immediately  pay  the  same 
to  the  Treasurer  and  take  his  receipt 
for  the  same;  to  draw  all  orders  upon 
the  Treasurer,  countersigned  by  the 
President;  to  take  and  record  the  name 
and  address  of  every  stockholder,  to 
report  at  each  meeting  the  names  of 
new  members,  to  file  and  preserve  all 
papers  belonging  to  the  Association,  to 
give  notice  by  mail  of  all  meetings,  to 
conduct  all  correspondence,  to  counter- 
sign and  attest  all  certificates  of 
shares  of  stock  issued,  and  all  deeds 
and  instruments  issued  under  the  seal 
of  the  Association,  to  affix  said  seal 
thereto  and  enter  on  the  books  of  the 
Association  all  transfers  of  the  shares 


of  stock  of  this  Association,  and  to 
deliver  to  his  successor  in  office  all 
books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  As- 
sociation. 

Art.  6.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Manager  to  have  general  oversight 
and  control  of  the  business  of  the  As- 
sociation under  the  supervision  of  the 
board  of  directors,  to  do  the  buying 
and  selling  of  the  Association,  to  at- 
tend to  the  storing,  selling  and  ship- 
ping of  goods  consigned  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  his  powers,  duties  and 
compensation  shall  be  fixed  and  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  directors.  He 
shall  execute  a  bond  to  this  Associa- 
tion in  such  sum  as  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  board  of  directors,  subject 
to  be  increased  or  disapproved  at  any 
time  upon  good  caiise  shown. 

Art.  7.— The  Treasurer  need  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Association  and  a  bank- 
ing corporation  may  act  as  Treasurer. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer 
to  receive  and  hold  all  funds  of  the 
Association,  deposit  the  same  in  a  Na- 
tional Bank  and  pay  them  out  only 
upon  the  check  of  the  Secretary,  coun- 
tersigned by  the  President,  unless  the 
board  of  directors  shall  otherwise  or- 
der. 

The  Treasurer  shall  execute  a  bond 
to  this  Association  in  such  sum  as 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  board  of 
directors,  to  be  increased  or  disapprov- 
ed at  any  time  upon  good  cause  shown. 

Art.  8.— The  stockholders  of  this 
Association  shall  meet  annually  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  on  the  last  Tuesday 
of  December,  unless  this  day  is  a  legal 
holiday,  when  the  meeting  shall  occur 
on  the  day  following,  for  the  transac- 
tion of  any  and  all  business  properly 
coming  before  them,  and  only  persons 
having  stock  appearing  on  the  books 
of  the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote,  and  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  -vote  for  (vK'h  share  of  stcck  slani'- 
ing  in  their  name  upon  the  books  of 
the  Association, 
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Any  one  purchasing  stock  of  this 
Association  shall  receive  no  dividend 
or  profit  acciiied  previous  to  the  pur- 
chase of  said  stock. 

Art.  9.— The  funds  of  this  Associa- 
tion may  be  used  for  any  necessary 
purpose  the  board  of  directors  may 
consider  for  the  interest  and  advance- 
ment of  tlie  Association,  but  the  direc- 
tors shall  not  be  allowed  to  hypothe- 
cate or  encumber  any  property  of  the 
Association,  unless  upon  a  majority 
vote  of  the  stockholders. 

Art.  10.— Any  surplus  money  accru- 
ing over  and  above  the  expenses  of  the 
Association,  shall  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  a  dividend  of  one  dollar  shall 
be  paid  on  each  share  of  stock  issued. 

Second,  all  surplus  remaining  after 
said  dividend  has  been  declared,  shall 
be  rebated  to  the  stockholders  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  commission 
paid  by  them  during  the  year.  Said 
dividends  and  rebates  to  be  paid  only 
to  those  who  have  become  stockhold- 
ers previous  to  August  first  (Aug.  1) 
of  the  year  in  which  said  surplus  ac- 
crued. 

COMMENTS  ox    THE    CONSTITUTION    AND 
BY-LAWS. 

Articles  of  Incorporation;  Article  2. 
This  statements  of  objects  may  seem 
to  be  verj'  broad,  covering  more  lines 
of  work  than  a  local  association  may 
undertake.  But  this  does  no  harm, 
and  is  necessary  in  order  that  any  new 
line  of  work  necessitated  by  unfor- 
seen  circumstances  may  be  constitu- 
tional. 

In  regard  to  grading,  past  discus- 
sions have  shown  that  it  may  be  im- 
possible and  undesirable  to  have  a  uni- 
form system  for  the  whole  country, 
which  shall  be  enforced  in  local  mar- 
kets. For  example;  the  markets  of  the 
East  and  West  class  dark  honey  dif- 
ferently, and  a  fancy  grade  is  desir- 
able in  some  parts  and  not  in  others. 


But  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
covered  by  a  local  association  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  and  important  that 
uniform  grading  rules  should  be 
strictly  enforced;  and  it  is  also  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  a  general 
understanding  for  the  general  mar- 
kets. 

Articles  3  and  4.— The  Colorado  law 
requires  that  the  limit  of  capital,  and 
the  company's  term  of  existence 
should  be  specified.  Tne  specified 
limit  of  capital  does  not  indicate  the 
actual  capital.  The  law  also  requires 
that  every  incorporate  company  doing 
business  for  gain  shall  be  a  stock  com- 
pany. This  question  of  capital  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  points.  A  local  asso- 
ciation should  understand  from  the 
start  that  to  do  an  effective,  reliable 
cash  business  from  year  to  year  takes 
money.  No  little  membership  fees  will 
suffice.  Honey  must  be  Inspected, 
stored,  and  loaded,  and  important  busi- 
ness tx-ansacted,  and  the  services  of  a 
competent  man  made  sure  of  for  that 
purpose.  Un  any  one  occasion  the 
impulse  to  do  things  may  come  spon- 
etanously  from  the  members,  but  to 
rely  on  this  being  continued  on  a  basis 
of  air  and  good  will  is  to  invite  in- 
effectiveness or  failure.  However, 
our  own  experience  has  proved  two 
things:  First,  it  is  possible  to  do  busi- 
ness in  carload  lots  on  a  small  capital 
when  energy  is  back  of  it,  and  the 
only  object  of  the  association  is  to 
sell  honey.  For  then  the  Manager's 
time  will  be  required  at  the  warehouse 
only  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  to 
receive  honey,  and  the  expenses  will 
be  comparatively  small.  It  is  almost 
a  necessity  to  have  a  warehouse  in 
which  the  honey  may  be  stored  at  the 
convenience  of  the  producer,  insured 
against  fire  and  loss,  and  made  con- 
venient for  the  Manager  in  in.specting 
to  see  that  it  has  been  properly  grad- 
ed, and  for  tue  buyer  in  selecting  the 
quantity  and  quality  he  wants.     Sec- 
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ond,  when  an  association  gets  far 
enougli  along  to  buy  honey,  and,  per- 
haps, deal  in  supplies  too,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  permanent  capital 
should  be  large  enough  to  cover  the 
value  of  a  carload  of  honey.  When 
a  local  association  is  large  enough  to 
cover  the  production  of  several  cars 
annually  as  it  should  be,  and  begins 
to  buy  honey  from  outsiders  to  tone  up 
the  market,  it  then  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  investment  for  the  individual 
producer  on  about  the  same  basis  as 
the  investment  in  a  honey  house  or  a 
wagon.  Our  own  association  has  now 
settled  down  to  this  basis,  many  of 
the  members  owning  a  number  of 
shares  instead  of  only  one  share,  and 
we  take  care  (see  Art.  10)  that  they  re- 
ceive a  fair  interest  on  their  invest- 
ment. 

Article  -7.— (See  also  Art.  2  of  the 
By-Laws,  7th  Paragraph.)  The  intern- 
al politics  of  every  business  associa- 
tion should  be  Republican  throughout 
the  year,  and  Democratic  on  election 
days;  that  is,  the  stockholders  should 
have  absolute  control  of  the  general 
business  by  having  free  choice  of  of- 
ficers from  their  whole  number,  and 
electing  them  annually,  by  proper 
methods  of  balloting  and  election;  but 
when  that  is  done,  the  officers  elected 
should  have  entire  control  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  business,  and  whenever 
the  requirements  of  business  demand 
it,  should  keep  such  details  to  them- 
selves. 

By-Laws,  Art.  2,  next  to  last  para- 
graph. 'i.ne  duties  of  a  live  and  ef- 
fective board  of  directors  of  a  local 
association  point  to  one  important 
principle  that  is  apt  to  be  disregarded 
in  favor  of  a  cumbersome  and  ineffec- 
tive theory  of  representation.  They 
should  one  and  all  reside  close  to  the 
company's  place  of  business.  In  prac- 
tice, there  is  no  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  representation  of  distant 
stockholders,  though  it  may  seem  to  be 


so  in  theory.  The  place  of  business 
will  of  necessity  be  where  there  are 
the  most  stock-holders;  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  stock-holders  in  any  one 
honey-producing  region  are  not  so 
conflicting  that  they  cannot  be  ade- 
quately represented  by  fair-minded 
and  competent  men  in  any  part  of  the 
territory  covered,  and  the  annual  elec- 
tion gives  every  stock-holder  the  pow- 
er to  pick  out  such  men. 

Article  6.— The  Manager  is  the  man 
above  all  others  upon  whom  the  suc- 
cess of  the  local  association  depends. 
It  is  a  business  rule  that  the  smaller 
the  body  the  more  effectively  it  works, 
and  when  practically  one  man  carries 
out  all  the  business,  it  will  be  well 
done,  and  as  a  rule  best  done,  provid- 
ing he  is  competent.  But  a  competent 
man  could  get  good  wages  elsewhere. 
To  retain  a  competent  man,  therefore, 
he  must  be  paid  the  wages  of  a  com- 
petent man;  another  reason  for  doing 
business  with  capital. 

Article  10.— Here  is  the  gist  of  the 
advantage  of  co-operative  business 
over  private  business.  This  rule  was 
not  followed  during  our  first  year  of 
existence,  but  was  then  adopted  as 
the  result  of  experience.  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  the  stock-holders,  as 
stock-holders,  should  receive  dividends 
on  their  stock,  because  they  have  in- 
vested money  and  should  receive  in- 
terest on  it.  But  for  the  stock-hold- 
ers, as  stock-holders,  to  divide  up  all 
the  net  profits  and  put  it  in  their  pock- 
ets, would  be  to  degrade  the  associa- 
tion to  the  level  of  a  private  money 
making  concern.  It  would  no  longer 
be  co-operative.  For  in  chat  case  a 
stock-holder  might  himself  do  no  busi- 
ness through  the  association,  and  yet 
receive  not  only  the  interest  on  his 
stock  investment,  but  also  a  share  of 
the  profits  of  another  member  who  did 
do  business  through  the  association. 
But  when  the  net  profits  are  divided 
up   only  among  those  members  who 
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have  done  business  through  the  asso- 
ciation, tiien  onlj-  can  it  be  said  that 
the  bee-lieepers  themselves,  and  not  a 
middleman,  get  all  the  profits.  Right 
here  is  the  invincible  superiority  of 
a  co-operative  business  over  all  job- 
bing methods,  by  which  the  difference 
between  buying  and  selling  prices  is 
all  absorbed  by  the  unnecessary  mid- 
dleman. Many  here  in  Colorado  do 
not  understand  this  distinction  yet. 
but  think  we  are  a  concern  of  bee- 
keepers, it  is  true,  but  one  that  makes 
honey  off  of  other  bee-keepers  just  as 
a  jobber  does;  whereas,  we  are  in 
reality  a  public  channel  of  co-operative 
sales  (earlj-  or  late  as  desired)  open 
to  all  bee-keepers,  who  get  back  every 
cent  of  the  final  proceeds  of  their 
honey  which  is  not  used  in  the  actual 
cost  of  handling  it,  and  who  have  it 
in  tlieir  power  to  absolutely  control  its 
policy  through  the  election  of  such 
men  as  they  desire  for  officers. 


The  provision  that  no  rebates  shall 
be  paid  to  those  who  become  stock- 
holders after  August  1  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  advantages  being  de- 
rived from  the  investment  of  money 
for  too  short  a  time  after  the  season's 
preparation  is  over,  when  it  would  do 
little  good  for  that  year. 

It  Avill  be  noticed  that  no  provision 
is  made  for  a  sinking  fund.  We  have 
an  equivalent  that  is  better,  namely, 
the  stock  itself.  A  special  reserve 
fund  would  be  money  taken  from  the 
hands  of  individuals  and  put  in  the 
power  of  a  few,  with  all  the  attend- 
ant possibilities  of  abuses.  But  as  it 
is,  those  who  think  the  capital  should 
be  larger  have  the  power  to  make  it 
as  large  they  please  by  simply  buying 
more  stock,  and  this  kind  of  capital 
remains  in  the  control  of  the  members, 
and  is  a  reserve  fund. 


Denver,  Col.,  Nov.  13,  1902. 


HELPING  ONE  ANOTHER. 


Ny%../-^/^ 


BY   R.    G.    AIKIN. 

Organization  can  aid  in   the  Work.     Suggestions   as  to 
How  Organization  can  be  Accomplished. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  note  the 
decided  interest  being  manifested  in 
the  question  of  organized  marketing. 
I  hope  to  see  the  journals  and  con- 
ventions so  full  of  it  that  every  bee- 
keeper in  the  land  will  be  brought  to 
think  on  the  subject;  and,  having 
thought,  proceed  to  act.  We  cannot 
act  too  soon,  but  action  should  not  be 
too  hasty,  nor  without  ripe  and  well 
matured  plans.  Now  that  the  subject  is 
getting  warm,  maybe  the  editor  and 
readers  will  not  think  it  amiss  for  me 
to  rehash  some  of  the  thoughts  I  have 
previously  published;  perhaps  they 
will  be  more  warmly  received  than 
heretofore. 


Mr.  Editor,  did  you  know  that  1 
was  a  crank?  That  is  what  some  peo- 
ple call  me.  Well,  we  cranks  have 
this  satisfaction,  that  we  are  vision- 
ary and  see  visions;  and,  somehow, 
after  we  have  been  cranking  about  so 
long,  things  begin  to  move,  and  our 
visions  came  true.  Some  of  us  have 
been  cranking  about  this  co-operative 
marketing  question  for  several  years, 
until  there  is  pressure  enough  to  be- 
gin to  move  things. 

This  is  a  big  subject,  but  these  are 
days  of  big  things,  and  the  people  who 
will  not  do  things  in  a  big  way  are 
left  out  in  the  cold.  The  anthracite 
coal  operators  have  been  doing  thlncB 
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in  a  big  way,  and  their  combination 
of  wealtli  and  co-operation  gave  them 
power  that  had  to  be  met  by  organ- 
ized power  on  the  part  of  those  who 
suffered  at  their  hands. 

SEI^F-DEFENSE  DEMANDS  ORGANIZATION. 

Between  the  producer  and  consumer 
of  honey  there  is  vast  commission,  and 
wholesale  operators,  and  transporta- 
tion companies;  and  these  betweens 
are  grinding  each  other  in  competi- 
tion which,  together  with  covetous  de- 
sire for  gain,  causes  the  unorganized 
producer  to  be  squelched.  You  see 
self  defense  requires  that  we  com- 
bine. 

HOW      ORGANIZATION      CHEAPENS      PRO- 
DUCTION. 

Then  there  are  yet  great  and 
weighty  reasons,  besides,  why  we 
should  combine  and  co-operate;  very 
many  of  them.  Let  me  illustrate: 
Take  two  great  railway  concerns  oper- 
ating in  competition  and  under  sep- 
arate managements.  By  combining 
and  having  but  one  board  of  manage- 
ment instead  of  two,  and  by  elimin- 
ating competition  and  other  expenses, 
the  same  volume  of  business  can  be 
done  at  a  saving,  which  means  more 
profits.  Suppose  we  divide  the  great 
postal  system  of  the  United  States 
into,  say,  five  different  companies  or 
corporations,  would  we  get  the  same 
service,  and  at  prices  now  enjoyed V 
All  reason  says  no. 

Suffice  these  illustrations  to  give  a 
slight  indication  of  the  need  of  com- 
bination. We  want  to  combine  to 
cheapen  the  conduct  of  our  business, 
to  stiffen  and  make  it  more  stable,  and 
to  make  it  infinitely  more  effective 
and  far  reaching.  Such  combination 
unquestionably  gives  power,  and  that 
is  one  thing  we  need  and  must  have. 
Power  is  a  dangerous  thing  unless 
tempered  or  safeguarded  by  moral  and 
spiritual  influences  mixed  with  it,  and 
this  must  not  be  overlooked.  We  want 


to  be  able  to  maintain  fair  and  just 
prices,  and  yet  do  not  want  to  make 
our  combining  result  in  simply  a  maul 
to  hammer  to  the  death  other  inter- 
ests; the  prosperity  of  others  is  neces- 
sary to  our  prosperity,  and  we  miist 
not  forget  that,  either. 

PUBI^IC  UTIWTIES  OUGHT    TO    BE    UNDER 
GOVERNMENT    CONTROL. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  want  so  much  to  tell 
how  these  things  ought  to  be,  every- 
thing of  public  utility,  under  govern- 
ment control  and  management,  as  is 
the  postal  system,  but  if  I  start  out 
on  that  line  the  discussion  will  drift 
right  into  a  hot  political  or  social  dis- 
pute, and  that  we  cannot  settle  in  the 
columns  of  bee  journals.  Neverthe- 
less, I  think  when  we  have  organized 
into  a  combine,  as  other  lines  are  do- 
ing, that  we  will  have  arrived  at  a 
better  condition  of  things  than  we 
now  have.  If  all  will  combine,  I 
mean  all  kindred  interests,  and  all  be 
fair  and  just,  such  a  bettered  condi- 
tion will  prevail  that  people  will  rise 
up  and  call  the  inventor  of  combmes 
blessed.  Maybe,  when  we  do  all  get 
combined  into  kindred  interests,  then 
each  great  combination  will  be 
brought  to  harmonize  and  respect  each 
other. 

ORGANIZATION    WILL    CALL     FOR     SOME 
CENTRAL  OFFICE. 

That  the  National  should  take  hold 
of  this  I  do  believe,  but  it  is  not  very 
long  since  I  was  called  reckless  and 
unwise  for  advocating  such  a  thing, 
and  now  some  of  the  wise  heads  that 
thought  me  a  crank  are  beginning  to 
move  in  the  same  direction.  The 
argumment  has  been  that  the  honey 
buyers  and  supply  dealers  are  at  the 
head  of  the  National  Association,  and 
to  allow  that  organization  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  intelligence  bureau  and 
have  a  hand  in  the  accumulating  and 
distribution     of     the     honey     product 
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would  bo  to  put  ourselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Il'  the  steel  manu- 
faoturies,  railroads,  the  postal  busi- 
ness, telegraphs  and  many  other  inter- 
ests that  are  combining  can  afford  to 
do  so,  so  can  Ave.  We  do  not  want 
each  state,  county  or  community  to 
be  organized  separately,  and  each 
fighting  and  competing  with  each 
other,  but  we  want  the  various  organ- 
i/.atlons  to  be  but  branches  of  one 
common  organization.  There  must  be 
but  one  general  concern,  and  each  lo- 
cality have  its  branches,  and  what  is 
found  at  the  various  branch  offices 
must  be  speedily  communicated  to  the 
head  office,  and  in  turn  spread  out 
among  the  various  branches,  that  all 
may  know,  and  all  harmonize  and  co- 
operate to  the  general  good.  And  let 
me  say  again,  when  we  help  others 
we  help  ourselves. 

But  I  am  tired  of  writing,  and  you 
will  be  tired  of  reading  before  you 
finish  this  lengthy  epistle,  so  I  will 
briefly  state  some  more  of  the  details. 
The  producer  having  but  a  little,  and 
his  field  to  himself,  should  be  in  the 
combine,  but  should  sell  at  home. 
Those  who  must  ship  must  deliver  to 
some  depot  and  have  the  goods  go  in 
car  lots,  or  wherever  and  how  as  di- 
rected by  the  management  who  is 
posted  as  to  where  the  needs  are. 
There  must  be  packing  houses  and  de- 
pots in  every  producing  community, 
and  there  the  goods  must  be  taken  and 
stored  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
produced,  because  the  manager  must 
grade  and  pack  properly,  and  he  must 
have  the  goods  in  stock  so  he  can 
quickly  fill  orders  when  the  stock  Is 
wanted. 

Extracted  honey  must  come  under 
the  same  rule.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Association  furnish  cans  in  which 
.0  put  the  honey  to  get  it  to  the  pack- 
ing establishment,  and  all  the  grading 
and  packing  be  done  only  by  compe- 
tent men  in  charge  of  the  depots. 


There  must  be  a  good  working  cap- 
ital from  which  there  will  be  always 
sufficiiMit  funds  to  supply  the  poorer 
people  who  must  have  returns  speed- 
ily, and  don't  forget  that  this  is  no 
little  item  in  the  plans  and  must  not 
be  overlooked;  again  I  say  that  when 
we  help  the  poorer  we  help  ourselves. 
Then  there  will  be  many  who  will 
not  take  interest  enough  to  oe  in  the 
combine,  yet  these  will  have  honey  to 
sell  and  Avill  sell  to  somebody,  and  to 
keep  these  from  unduly  influencing 
prices  the  combine  must  buy  ail  such 
as  much  as  possible,  but  the  price  paid 
for  this  outside  stock  should  not  be  a 
penny  more  than  is  paid  by  the  aver- 
age Individual  buyer,  and  chere  are 
several  reasons  why.  If  a  man  is  not 
willing  to  help  his  neighbor,  justice 
demands  that  he  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
folly;  not  that  we  want  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment unecessarily  on  such,  but 
chastening  will  work  to  the  bettering 
of  the  chastened,  and  when  life  and 
liberty  are  freely  offered  and  not  ac- 
cepted, the  rejector  is  the  one  who 
should  suffer,  and  not  the  righteous. 
In  one  hand  hold  out  the  offer  of  bet- 
ter conditions  and  a  Avilling  disposi- 
tion to  help,  but  with  the  other  deal 
out  justice  to  the  unwilling  one.  This 
makes  the  arrangement  co-operative 
in  principle  and  in  practice,  and  this 
idea  must  be  in  it  all  or  we  become 
but  a  mercenary  combination.  Com- 
bination for  justice  and  the  good  of  all 
by  facilitating  business  and  getting 
the  product  to  those  who  consume  and 
need  the  goods,  and  doing  this  in  the 
best  and  most  effective  way  is  not  the 
mercenary  spirit  and  is  right,  and  this 
is  our  motive. 

There  must  be  a  central  office  which 
gathers  crop  reports  and  keeps  track 
of  the  entire  production,  knowing 
when  and  where  to  find  goods  wanting 
a  market,  it  must  also  be  in  touch  wnth 
the  consuming  localities  and  ready  to 
put  the  consumer  in  touch  with  the 
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producer.  To  do  this  means  that  the 
local  branch  managers  are  to  be 
hustling  and  thorough  in  their  worli, 
that  probably  a  first-class  salesman 
will  have  to  be  in  the  field,  and  on 
the  lookout  for  trade,  and  anticipate 
the  needs  of  the  field;  but  this  work 
can  be  very  largely  done  by  resident 
agents  with  but  little  expense. 

WHEN  HONEY  IS  MOVED  I,ONG  DISTANCES 
IT  MUST  BE  BY  THE  CARLOAD. 

Wherever  the  production  is  suffic- 
eut  to  make  carloads,  if  the  goods  are 
needed  in  a  distant  fieled,  shipping 
should  be  done  in  car  lots  and  deliv- 
ered to  convenient  distributing  points. 
To  better  facilitate  getting  car  quan- 
tities together,  the  smaller  producers 
should  haul  by  wagon  to  the  desig- 
nated shipping  points;  honey  is  not  so 
bulky  but  that  one  can  afford  to  haul 
it  even  20  or  25  miles  to  get  to  a  ware- 
house. Many  small  producers  can 
load  their  crop  on  a  wagon  and  spend 
one  or  two  days  getting  it  to  the  ship- 
ping place,  but  when  a  car  can  be  got- 
ten together,  load  there. 

The  form  of  organization  need  not 
be  much  different  from  the  present 
make-up  of  the  National;  a  general 
manager  and  board  of  directors,  and 
branch  managers  appointed  by  the 
board,  but  by  recommendation  of  the 
producers  of  the  territory  over  which 
the  manager  Ls  to  preside.  The  board 
to  be  elected  as  we  now  do  it,  that  is, 
by  mail;  for  it  will  be  impractical  to 
meet  for  elections.  The  directors 
should  do  the  business,  but  they  must 
get  their  power  from  the  people  who 
are  members. 

HOW  THE  CAPITAL  SHALL  BE  SECURED. 

Possibly  the  best  method  of  becom- 
ing members  would  be  by  taking  one 
or    more    shares    of    stock,    and    the 


.<>hares  small  enough  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  let  the  stock  pur- 
chased be  a  means  of  getting  a  cap- 
ital with  which  to  do  business.  Incor- 
poration papers  should  be  over  all, 
and  the  whole  made  to  stand  on  a 
solid  and  fully  legal  financial  basis. 
The  combination  should  be  an  im- 
mense business  affair,  and  mucli  of 
what  now  goes  to  a  vast  multitude  of 
dealers  throughout  our  land  should 
come  into  this  company;  in  fact,  into 
our  own  company,  for  we  are  to 
handle  the  goods  with  very  much  few- 
er bet  weens,  and  get  the  products  to 
the  consumer  with  the  least  possible 
expense  consistent  with  efficiency  and 
thoroughness. 

But  Mr.  Editor,  I  must  stop  or  you 
will  have  to  add  "eight  extra  pages 
this  issue"  to  accommodate  this  ef- 
fusion. I  shall  watch  with  interest 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  others, 
and  only  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
give  light  and  aid  that  will  lead  to  re- 
sults. 

Brethren,  what  shall  we  do?  Will 
we  let  others  continue  to  do  for  us 
that  which  we  can  better  do  for  our- 
selves, or  will  we  proceed  to  help  our 
own  business  to  a  solid  and  rational 
basis  where  it  wiU  have  a  staunch 
standing  and  best  serve  those  most  in- 
terested, the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer? 

The  first  thing  to  do  is,  discuss;  and 
while  this  is  doing,  gather  points  and 
formulate  plans.  Compare  plans  with 
constitution,  and  be  sure  that  docu- 
ment does  not  hamper  or  unnecessar- 
ily limit.  Get  the  thing  going,  if  pos- 
sible, by  spring— at  least  do  some  busi- 
ness next  year.  Practice  makes  per- 
fect by  showing  defects  and  needs. 

Loveland,  Colo.,  Nov.  1,  1902. 
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Mr.  C.  r.  Dadant  has  resigned  as 
director  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  appointed,  as  his  succes- 
sor, Mr.  L.  A.  Hatch,  of  Richland  Cen- 
ter, Wisconsin.  Mr.  Hatch  has  had 
some  experience  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  honey  exchanges, 
and  just  at  present  this  experience 
may  be  found  valuable. 


Wk'kFk^lKx^ 


The  Chicago  convention  was  well 
attended  and  everything  passed  off 
very  nicely.  There  were  representa- 
tives from  Ontario,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri. The  Chicago  bee-keepers  were 
very  hospitable.  All  bee-keepers  from 
outside  the  city  were  taken  home  and 
taken  care  of.  Future  Issues  of  the 
Review  will  contain  items  of  what 
was  said  "at  the  Chicago  cenvention." 


^n^tKd^^^^n^n. 


Organization  and  co-operation  are 
subjects  upon  which  1  had  intended 
writing  a  summing  up  for  publication 
in  this  issue,  but  I  have  received  so 
many  excellent  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  expect  to  use  some  of  them 
HI  future  Issues,  that  I  think  a  sum- 
ming up  better  be  deferred  until  some 
future  time.  In  my  opinion,  the  best 
and  most  practical  and  helpful  article 
on  this  subject,  that  appears  in  this 
issue,  Is  that  of  Mr.  Herman  Rauch- 
fuss,  and  to  him  has  been  awarded 
the  promised  $5.00. 

HELP  IMPROVE   THE    REVIEW. 

Criticise  the  Review  when  sending 
In  your  renewalr     Tell  me  what  you 


like  and  what  you  don't  like — espec- 
ially the  latter.  Praise  maj'  be  pleas- 
ant, but  the  man  who  tells  me 
frankly,  but  kindly,  how  the  Review 
can  be  Improved  will  be  my  best 
fiiend;  also  a  friend  of  my  readers 
Toll  we  which  department  you  like 
best,  and  would  like  to  have  increas- 
ed—the correspondence,  the  editorial, 
or  the  extracted.  Would  you  like  any 
changes  in  the  paper,  or  the  cover V 
Have  any  of  my  printer-subscribers 
any  improvements  to  suggest?  Write 
to  me  freely.  Don't  fear  that  your 
criticisms  will  offend,  for  they  will  be 
very  welcome.  No  criticisms  will  be 
published;  at  least,  not  without  the 
consent  of  the  writers. 


gv«^tf^i(iu«ir« 


Queen  cages,  some  of  them  at  least, 
ought  to  be  stronger  than  they  are. 
More  than  one  cage  has  come  to  me 
this  season  badly  crushed  or  split,  and 
the  bees  gone.  Some  to  whom  I  have 
sent  queens  have  reported  such  mis- 
haps to  me.  If  this  thing  goes  on  we 
may  lose  the  privilege  of  sending 
queens  through  the  mails.  Some  of 
the  mail  sacks  full  of  mail  are  pretty 
heavy,  and,  at  the  large  centers,  they 
are  often  piled  up  several  feet  In 
height.  The  pressure  is  very  great, 
and  a  small  pine  block,  with  the  Inside 
all  bored  out  of  it,  is  more  easily 
crushed  than  one  would  suppose.  The 
facts  show  that  they  are  sometimes 
crushed.  Let's  put  In  a  little  more 
wood.  Make  them  wider  and  longer 
so  that  there  will  be  wood  enough  to 
prevent  crushing.  To  have  the  queens 
thrown  out  of  the  mails  would  be  a 
serious  calamity. 
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THE    SAD    DEATH    OF    DR.     A,    B.  MASON. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Mason,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  has  for 
seven  consecutive  years  been  Secre- 
te ry  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers'  As- 
sociation, went  into  his  summer 
kitchen  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  his 
hands,  and  there  was  an  explosion  of 
natural  gas  that  had  leaked,  unbe- 
known to  him,  from  a  stove  in  that 
room.  In  the  explosion,  and  the  worlc 
of  subduing  the  flames  that  followed, 
his  face  and  hands  were  so  severely 
burned  that  the  skin  came  off.  The 
shoclv  to  his  system,  and  the  terrible 
pain  that  followed,  prostrated  him. 
He  lingered  until  Nov.  12th,  when 
death  came  to  his  relief,  and  there 
passed  over  the  river  one  of  the  truest 
and  best  of  men  that  the  apicultural 
world  has  ever  known.  I  have  known 
him  intimately  for  about  20  years. 
We  have  been  competitors  and  com- 
panions at  fairs,  chums  at  conven- 
tions, and  close  friends  when  I  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  visit  at  his 
home.  His  death  has  saddened  me  as 
Avould  that  of  a  brother.  His  genial 
face,  and  jovial,  kind  manner  will  be 
sadly  missed  at  the  gatherings  of  the 
National,  but  saddest  of  all  will  be 
the  dear  ones  in  the  home  with  a  va- 
cant cnair  by  the  fireside. 

In  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  annual  elec- 
tion may  be  taken  up  at  once,  that 
there  may  be  a  secretary  to  count  the 
ballots,  as  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion, the  doctor's  eldest  son,  Ellis 
E.,  has  been  appointed  to  till  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  his  father's 
office. 

MR.  E.  T.  ABBOTT  VERSUS  THE  SO-CALLED 
"PUSH." 

Mr.  E.  T.  Aooott,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  his  paper,  the  Modern  Farmer,  op- 
poses the  holding  of  any  other  office 
by  any  Director  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation.    Among  other  things  he  says: 


•"One  of  the  directors  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  association  for  the  last 
year.  He  laid  his  wires  for  re-election 
at  Denver,  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Colorado  bee-keepers  was  re- 
elected to  the  office  of  president,  not- 
Avithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
shown  himself  utterly  unfit  for  a  pre- 
siding office.  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  two  offices,  and  through 
the  medium  of  his  paper  he  is  now 
trying  to  dictate  who  shall  fill  a  third 
office.  It  is  funny,  is  it  not,  when 
one  man  is  willing  to  set  himself  up 
for  the  whole  thing  in  an  association 
of  nearly  one  thousand  members'.'  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  membership  at  large  to 
take  some  of  this  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  'push.'  One  office  is 
surely  enough  for  any  one  member  to 
hold." 

A  newspaper  controversy  is  seldom 
a  very  pleasant  affair,  but  a  duty  to 
myself,  my  readers,  and  the  members 
of  the  Association,  demands  an  ex- 
planation and  defense. 

When  Mr.  Abbott  says  that  I  "laid 
my  wires"  for  re-election  at  Denver, 
he  is  simply  making  an  assertion  re- 
garding a  matter  of  which  he  knows 
absolutely  nothing.  The  simple  facts 
regai-ding  the  matter  are  that  I  had 
written  to  no  one  on  the  subject,  had 
not  talked  with  anyone  about  it— had 
not  even  given  the  matter  a  thought. 
At  Buft'alo  I  was  elected  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent.  I  was  out  of 
the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
I  returned  I  found  the  entire  body  of 
members  on  their  feet.  It  was  the 
rising  vote  by  which  I  had  been 
elected.  Bro.  Root  called  me  up  to 
the  chair  and  extended  congratula- 
tions, and  this  was  the  first  intima- 
tion that  I  had  that  I  was  to  be  made 
President.  Of  late,  the  Association 
has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  giving  its 
presiding  officer  two  terms.  I  shall 
not  condemn  nor  defend  this  practice. 
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I  simply  mention  it  as  a  fact  to  show 
that  I  uii.uht  naturally  expect  re-elec- 
tion without  "laying  any  wires."  As 
I  have  already  mentioned,  I  had  said 
nothing  to  any  one  on  the  subject;  in 
fact,  had  not  even  given  it  a  thought, 
until  several  came  to  me  at  the  noon 
intermission,  preceding  the  afternoon 
upon  which  the  election  of  officers 
was  to  take  place,  and  told  me  that 
Mr.  Abbott  was  boasting  that  that  he 
was  going  to  "do  me  up."  I  was  told 
that  his  plan  was  that  of  nominating 
a  popular  Colorado  man,  Mr.  J.  U. 
Harris,  President  of  the  Colorado  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  expecting  that 
the  Colorado  boys  would  rally  around 
and  support  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber. It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Abbott 
would  have  made  good  his  boasts,  had 
they  not  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris a  short  time  before  election,  and 
he,  having  a  fine  sense  of  honor,  fair- 
ness and  justice,  arose  after  Mr.  Ab- 
bott nominated  him,  and  made  a 
speech  that  caused  the  Colorado  bee- 
keepers, very  courteously,  to  vote  for 
myself  instead  of  for  himself.  This 
is  the  true,  inside  history  of  how  Mr. 
Abbott  (not  Mr.  Hutchinson)  unwit- 
tingly laid  the  wires  for  the  election 
of  the  latter. 

Regarding  my  abilities  as  a  presid- 
ing officer.  I  shall  have  no  argument 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  In 
fact,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him 
on  that  point.  I  have  several  times  in 
the  past  declined  a  nomination  for 
that  office,  and  uid  it  on  these  very 
grounds,  that  I  thought  there  were 
plenty  of  other  men  better  fitted  for 
the  position.  As  already  explained, 
I  was  elected  at  Buffalo  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent;  and  I  should 
have  withdrawn  in  favor  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris at  Denver  had  it  not  been  for  that 
tiait  of  human  nature  that  resents  be- 
ing "turned  down"  for  the  gratification 
of  some  one  else. 


All  of  this  talk  about  my  holding 
two  offices,  that  of  Director  and  Presi- 
dent, simply  shows  the  desperate 
straits  to  which  Mr.  Abbott  is  put  to 
tind  fault.  Whether  or  not  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  Director  should  also 
hold  the  office  of  President,  or  Secre- 
tary, is  a  fair  question  to  discuss,  but 
it  ill  becomes  Mr.  Abbott  to  now  ob- 
ject so  strenuously  when  several  of 
our  late  Presidents  have  also  been 
Directors,  when  he  was  the  man  who 
nominated  me  at  Buffalo,  as  I  have 
since  learned,  and  who,  last  February, 
most  earnestly  urged  me  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  General  Manager, 
knowing,  at  the  time,  that  I  already 
held  two  offices!  Last  winter  he  was 
ready  to  give  me  three  offices,  now  he 
holds  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  be- 
cause I  hold  two.  "Oh,  consistency, 
tliou  art  a  jewel!"  Mr.  Abbott  says 
that  I  do  not  seem  satisfied  with  two 
offices,  but  am  striving  to  dictate  who 
shall  hold  a  third  office.  I  should  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  no  office  at  all. 
I  have  never  sought  an  office,  and 
never  shall.  I  have  no  desire  to  dic- 
tate who  shall  hold  office  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  members  will  attend  to 
tliat.  and  do  it  right,  if  they  are  only 
fully  acquainted  with  the  different 
candidates,  and  know  all  of  the  facts 
in  the  case.  All  that  I  wish  is  that 
the  man  best  fitted  for  the  office  shall 
be  el3Cted.  Mr.  Abbott  is  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  General  Manager, 
but  it  seems  to  me  he  must  know 
that,  considering  all  of  the  trouble 
there  has  been  between  him  and 
the  Boai'd  of  Directors,  his  elec- 
tion could  be  followed  only  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  past  troubles.  Without 
wishing  to  say  anything  personally 
against  Mr.  Abbott,  I  do  feel  it  my 
duty  to  say  that  the  interests  of  the 
Association  will  be  best  served  by 
electing  to  office  a  man  who  has  had 
no  connection   with  the   late  unpleas- 
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antneas,  and  vrho  can  come  before  the 
Board  unhampered  by  old  troubles 
and  prejudices.  As  the  result  of  thia 
trouble  the  whole  year  has  been  prac- 
tically wasted.  Let  us  take  no  chances 
in  wasting  another  year. 

Mr.  Abbott  finds  fault  because  the 
Directors  and  officers  go  ahead  and 
dc  things— because  they  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Association.  He  calls 
then  the  "push."    Isn't  that  what  they 


are  for?  Suppose  that  the  officers 
should  settle  back  in  the  harness,  and 
just  "let  things  slide."  What  kind  of 
an  Association  would  we  haveV  So 
long  as  I  am  an  officer  in  the  Asso- 
ciation I  shall  say  my  say,  freely  and 
conscientiously,  and  if  this  course  re- 
sults in  the  membership  putting  some 
other  man  in  my  place,  I  shall  simply 
say:  "Thank  you  gentlemen  for  re- 
lieving me  of  this  responsibility." 


SHOOK    SWARMIXG. 


Some  Experiences   and   Suggestions  of  a 
Veteran. 


It  is  impossible  for  the  Review  to 
copy  all  of  the  good  things  that  are 
said  of  forced  or  shook  swarms,  but 
it  can  give  some  of  the  best  articles, 
and  the  following  from  Gleanings, 
written  by  that  thorough-going  veter- 
an, R.  C.  Aikin,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  that  has  yet  appeared.  Mr. 
Aikin  says: 

I  have  been  reading  all  I  find  on  the 
subject  of  forced  swarms,  and  now 
will  give  my  opinion.  However,  let 
me  first  say  in  regard  to  the  name, 
why  say  shook  or  brushed  or  jounced, 
or  anything  but  simply  forced?  It  mat- 
ters not  by  what  method  the  bees  are 
gotten  from  the  parent  hive.  Besides 
the  above  methods,  they  may  be  and 
often  are  driven,  but  always  are  a 
forced  swarm. 

That  forced  swarming  Is  practical  1 
fully  believe,  and  this  will  not  be  the 
first  and  only  time  I  have  put  myself 
on  record  as  favoring  such  practice, 
though  I  do  not  take  time  to  hunt  up 
the  times  and  places  I  have  advocated 
this  doctrine.     During  all   my  apicul- 


tural  life  I  have  practiced  trying  to 
prevent  swarming;  and  if  over  25 
years  of  effort  in  that  line  will  not  give 
a  man  some  ideas  on  the  subject  he 
must  be  dull  indeed. 

I  will  confess  that  forced  swarming 
has  not  been  practiced  by  me  as  a  set 
rule  or  method;  but  that  I  have  made 
very  many  such  swarms,  no  one  can 
dispute.  I  suppose  there  has  scarcely 
been  a  year  for  the  past  25  when  1 
have  not  made  some  forced  swarms- 
some  years  very  few,  and  others  quite 
a  good  many.  My  aim  has  always 
been  to  have  very  strong  colonies  for 
surplus  work,  and  such  practice  gets 
the  colonies  into  such  a  condition  that 
they  want  to  swarm.  To  prevent 
swarming  I  have  resorted  to  some 
pretty  radical  measures,  such  as  tak- 
ing away  brood  and  leaving  dry  or 
broodless  combs;  shaking  the  bees 
from  strong  colonies  into  weak  ones; 
unqueoning  and  other  plans  and  some- 
times hiving  on  starters.  I  say  I  have 
never  had  a  set  rule  to  make  forced 
swarms,  for  there  are  rarely  any  two 
years  alike,  and  sometimes  swarming 
can  be  controlled  with  but  little  trou- 
ble by  some  simple  procedure.  This 
year  I  had  planned  to  make  forced 
swarms  of  a  hundred  or  more  colonies 
by  taking  away  all  tlioir  brood  and 
honey,    taking    all    combs    and    giving 
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starters.  I  thought  to  let  them  work 
as  long  as  they  would  without  swarm- 
ing; but  when  they  commenced 
swarming,  make  the  change.  Well, 
either  two  or  three  swarms  issued 
from  about  125  colonies.  That  ended 
swarming,  but  I  did  change  the  most 
of  them  to  starters. 

Usually  I  have  managed  most  of  my 
stock  on  movable  combs  to  have  fair 
control  of  swarming  without  making  a 
complete  change,  but  I  am  constantly 
getting  bees  in  boxes,  or  in  regular 
hives  wita  crooked  combs,  and  worse 
off  than  if  in  plain  boxes;  and  these 
it  has  been  my  custom  to  drive  and 
hive  as  swarms,  often  putting  two  or 
three  of  these  forced  swavms  into  one 
when  they  were  small,  and  thus  it 
comes  that  I  have  had  quite  a  little 
experience  along  these  lines;  yet  I  can 
not  say  I  have  made  the  practice  a 
regular  system. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised 
as  to  whether  these  forced  swarms 
work  with  the  same  vigor  as  do  natur- 
al ones— a  question  that  is  perfectly 
proper.  My  reply  is,  that  forced 
swarms  made  without  intelligence, 
and  in  a  haphazard  way,  will  not  work 
with  the  same  vigor  as  the  natural 
swarm,  yet  may  be  made  to  come  very 
close  to  it.  Much  depends  on  condi- 
tions. A  swarm  made  just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  honey-flow,  when  every 
bee  is  fresh  and  full  of  vim,  will,  when 
they  get  to  the  fields  and  find  nectar, 
get  down  to  business;  and,  once  start- 
ed, will  put  in  their  best  licks.  The 
natural  swarm  has  gone  out  of  its  own 
accord,  and  clustered,  and  the  hiving 
does  not  bring  about  any  unnatural 
condition,  and  they  proceed  to  work. 
Make  a  forced  swarm  from  a  colony 
in  prime  or  good  condition;  and,  if 
hived  comfortably  and  in  a  suitable 
place  to  work,  there  is  vsry  little  dif- 
ference from  the  natural  way.  Every 
natural  swarm  loses  time  when  it 
swarms,  so  does  the  forced  one. 


Admit  that  the  force  method  will 
not  be  attended  with  quite  the  same 
vigor,  which  is  true,  yet  this  fact  re- 
mains: That  the  master  controls  the 
situation,  and  brings  his  business  to 
a  system  that  can  not  be  attained 
where  swarming  is  allowed.  It  en- 
ables the  apiarist  to  plan  his  work  and 
work  to  the  plan,  and  he  can  care  for 
so  much  more  stock  that  he  will  have 
much  more  profit  in  the  end.  "We 
may  just  as  well  advocate  letting  our 
domestic  stock  of  all  kinds  follow  na- 
ture as  to  say  the  bee  shall.  Swarm- 
ing season  with  me  lasts  about  two  or 
three  weeks;  and  if  I  have  five  yards, 
that  means  about  ten  weeks  I  must 
have  helpers  to  watch  for  swarms.  I 
leave  each  apiarist  to  say  what  that 
labor  will  cost;  and  when  it  is  done 
they  won't  have  any  more  honey  than 
can  be  had  when  the  apiarist  puts  his 
bees  into  proper  shape  to  accomplish 
what  he  wants  when  the  time  is  right 
to  get  the  desired  results. 

It  is  not  nature  to  take  brood  or 
bees  (bees  usually  give  best  results! 
to  a  very  weak  colony  in  the  spring 
to  help  them  get  started,  when  for  any 
reason  the  colony  is  too  weak  to  make 
a  start  for  itself;  nor  it  is  nature  to 
give  weak  colonies  brood  later  on  to 
help  to  a  profitable  degree  of  popula- 
tion, yet  these  things  are  practiced 
with  profit.  I  recall  an  instance  where 
a  man  had  in  the  spring  300  colonies 
when  the  honey  season  came,  but  they 
Avere  not  up  to  his  standard  of 
strength  to  get  good  results  in  honey, 
so  he  went  through  the  whole  lot  and 
made  200  working  colonies  out  of  tho 
.'iOO.  putting  the  brood  and  most  of 
the  bees  from  each  third  colony  into 
its  two  neighbors,  and  taking  the  third 
one  to  a  new  stand.  The  result  was 
a  fair  crop  of  surplus  where  others 
all  about  failed.  We  must  have  bees 
and  in  the  proper  numbers  and  con- 
ditions at  the  right  time  if  we  are  to 
obtain  results;  and  if  the  bees  do  not 
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come  up  to  requirements  when  thej- 
ought  to,  to  make  the  results,  we 
must  make  conditions  ourselves. 

That  natural  swarming  does  not  by 
any  means  meet  conditions  to  get  best 
results  is  a  fact  too  commonly  known 
to  admit  of  or  need  argument  to  es- 
tablish; and  since  it  is  so  we  must 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  force 
conditions.  Where  but  few  bees  are 
kept,  and  it  is  convenient  to  watch  for 
swarms  and  hive  them,  good  results 
may  be  had  by  hiving  the  swarm  on 
the  old  stand  and  giving  the  super  to 
the  swarm;  but  when  we  cannot,  with- 
out a  sacrifice,  watch  for  and  care  for 
swarms,  then  it  is  best  always  to  take 
some  other  plan.  The  bees  must  be 
controlled,  and  made  to  do  that  which 
we  wish— that  is,  when  there  is  any 
thing  to  do  with.  We  cannot  make 
the  honey  flow,  but  we  can  do  much 
toward  getting  strong  colonies;  and, 
having  the  bees,  we  can  do  much  to- 
ward getting  them  to  do  good  work. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  colony  that  is 
in  swarming  strength  is  likely  to 
swarm  just  when  it  ought  to  bend 
every  energy  toward  honey-gathering, 
and  ordinarily  it  will  swarm  just  at 
such  time.  The  master  may  and  can 
get  as  good  results  by  managing  to 
suit  himself,  and  here  is  what  to  do: 
Give  the  bees  plenty  of  room,  or  do 
that  which  will  keep  them  from  all 
rotion  of  swarming  until  tlie  tlow  is  at 
hand,  then  remove  all  brood  and 
combs,  and  allow  them  to  start  from 
starters  in  a  small  brood-chamber. 
Make  them  start  just  as  a  swarm 
would  have  to  do  if  hived  on  starters 
If  you  take  away  part  of  the  combs 
and  give  starters  you  can  get  a  fine 
lot  of  drone  comb.  It  will  also  do  to 
hive  on  dry  combs  in  most  locations 
where  the  flow  is  short,  or  on  full 
sheets  of  foundation  if  wired  suffi- 
ciently to  prevont  breakage.  Ordina- 
rily I  consider  it  unprofitable  to  use 
foundation,  perhaps  nearly  always  ex- 


cept with  very  rapid  flows;  and  if  full 
combs  are  used  instead  there  ought 
always  to  be  a  very  strong  swarm 
hived  on  the  combs  so  they  will  be 
sure  to  enter  the  supers.  Observe  this 
rule:  Always  have  strong  swarms, 
and  the  more  comb  or  foundation  in 
the  brood-chamber,  the  more  bees 
should  be  piled  into  the  hive. 

If  the  combs  are  to  be  built  from 
starters,  each  queen  should  be  either 
young  or  in  her  prime  and  vigor;  if 
not.  there  will  be  an  undue  amount  of 
drone-comb  built.  Swarms,  whether 
natural  or  forced,  will  build  some 
drone  comb  that  must  be  culled  out, 
but  usually  not  much  drone  comb  is 
built  the  first  year,  and  such  comb 
can  be  removed  the  next  spring  before 
being  used. 

Some  advocate  making  the  swarm 
when  the  colony  is  already  preparing 
to  swarm,  but  I  must  surely  say  no  to 
that  proposition.  Do  not  let  the 
swarming  fever  come  on  at  all  if  pos- 
sible to  prevent  (and  it  is  possible); 
and  when  the  season  is  ripe  for  the 
work,  do  it  and  produce  a  condition 
that  is  adverse  to  swarming.  If  any- 
body will  put  down  a  carload  of  bees 
in  Loveland  just  in  time  for  me  to 
make  swarms,  and  hive  them  just  as 
my  flow  begins,  I  will  guarantee  that 
49  out  of  50  having  vigorous  queens 
will  go  to  work  and  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  if  each  has  bees 
of  all  ages  and  plenty  of  fielders. 


QUEEN  CELLS. 


Their   Presence    may   not    Always    Indicate 
Queenlessness. 


It  has  long  been  considered  the 
orthodox  thing  to  say  that  the  build- 
ing of  queen  cells,  or  the  toleration  of 
their  presence,  was  a  sure  indication 
of    queenlessness,    but    Dr.    Miller,    in 
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Gleanings,  brings  up  a  point  upon 
which  I  believe  there  has  been  but 
little,  if  any,  reported  experience.  He 
saj's: 

"To  decide  whether  a  virgin  queen 
is  present,  a  common  way  is  to  give  a 
frame  of  eggs  and  young  brood,  with 
the  understanding  that,  if  a  young 
queen  is  present,  no  queen-cells  will 
be  started.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  follow 
the  rule  that,  if  no  queen-cells  are 
started,  there  is  a  queen  present;  but 
I  have  ceased  to  put  faith  in  the  oppo- 
site rule,  that  the  presence  of  cells 
shows  the  absence  of  any  queen;  for 
too  often  cells  will  be  started,  even 
with  a  good  virgin  queen  present.  It's 
a  good  thing,  all  the  same,  to  give  the 
young  brood.  [You  are  just  right 
The  presence  of  cells  under  some  cir- 
cumstances does  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate the  absence  of  a  queen;  but  they 
may  show  that  the  old  queen-mother 
is  playing  out,  or  they  may  show  the 
fact  that  the  hive  was  queenless  at 
one  time,  and  that  a  virgin  present 
for  some  reason  had  not  seen  fit  to  de- 
stroy the  cells  and  thus  put  out  of 
the  way  any  possible  rival.— Ed.]" 

In  my  experience  as  a  queen  breed- 
er,   I    have   often    noticed   this   same 


point  that  the  doctor  brings  up.  Sup- 
pose that  a  nucleus  has  been  queenless 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  a  virgin 
queen  is  given,  and  the  cells  they 
have  started  are  left  undisturbed,  they 
are  quite  likely  to  be  left  undestroyed 
by  the  bees  for  several  days.  If  a 
queen  is  given  to  a  nucleus  at  the 
same  time  that  the  laying  queen  is 
removed,  or  before  the  bees  have 
started  any  queen  cells,  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  cells  will  be  started,  but  af- 
ter they  are  once  started  the  bees  seem 
loth  to  destroy  them,  or  to  allow  the 
queen  to  do  so,  until  she  has  actually 
been  fertilized.  It  seems  strange  that 
they  should  do  this,  when  they  will 
allow  the  first-hatched  queen  of  a 
batch  of  cells  that  they  have  built 
themselves,  to  go  on  and  destroy  all 
of  the  other  cells,  and  even  help  her 
to  do  it. 

When  I  go  to  a  nucleus  to  introduce 
a  virgin  queen,  or  to  put  In  a  cell,  and 
find  cells  started,  I  always  destroy 
them,  because,  unless  the  queen  is 
lost,  they  will  seldom  start  others,  and, 
if  I  do  find  them  starting  others  I  can 
feel  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
queen  is  lost,  and  govern  myself  ac- 
cordingly. 
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DEER  SHOOTING, 


The  prospects  for  deer  shootiug  in 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  the  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan  the  comming  season  are 
exceptionally  good,  and  fine  sport  is  assur- 
ed. Reduced  rates  will  be  made  for  ex- 
cursion tickets  from  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee to  points  on  and  via  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  A  synopsis  of 
the  game  laws  now  in  effect  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  Robt.  C.  Jones, 
Michigan  Passenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich, 


TRAIN   TOOK    ITS   OWN    PHOTOGRAPH. 

A  large,  handsome  engraving,  18  x  28 
inches,  has  been  made  of  "The  Burling- 
ton's Number  One"  while  going  at  60 
miles  an  hour  between  Chicago  and  Den- 
ver. It  is  the  best  picture  of  a  train  in 
motion  ever  taken,  and  "the  train  took 
the  picture  itself."  This  is  explained  in 
a  folder  which  will  be  sent  free  on  ap- 
plication. Price  of  large  engraving,  20 
cents.  Postage  stamps  will  do.  Address 
P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C,  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  209  Adams  Street, 
Chicago. 

A  COOL  MILLION 

of   Snowy   Wisconsin     Sections,   and    10,000  Bee 
Hives,   ready   for   prompt   shipment.     Send    for 
catalogue— it's  free.    R.  H.  SCHMIDT  &  Co. 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 


National  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association. 

Objects  of  the  Association. 


To  promote  and  protect  the    interests  of  its 
members. 
To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  honey. 

Annual  Membership,  $1.00. 

Send  dues  to  Treasurer. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
President. 
O.  I,.  Hershiser,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Vice  President 
Dr.  A.  B.  MASON,  Toledo,  O. 

Secretary. 
EUGENE  SECOR,  Forest  City,  Iowa 
Gen.  Manager  and  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Directors. 


E.  Whitcomb,  Friend,  Neb. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  O. 

R.  C.   Aikin,   I^oveland,  Colo. 

P.  H.  Elwood,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
E  R.  Root,  Medina,  O. 
T.  G.  Newman,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  M.  DOOLITTLE,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 
W.  F.  Marks,  Chapinville,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Hambaugh,  Escondido,  Cal. 
C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  Ills. 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ills. 


Paper  Cutter 

For  Sale. 


A  man  living  near  here,  and  having  a  small 
job  printing  office,  has  consolidated  his  office 
with  mine,  and  is  putting  in  a  cylinder  press. 
We  both  had  a  paper  cutter,  and,  as  we  have  no 
use  for  both  of  them,  one  will  be  sold  at  a  sacri- 
fice. Mine  is  a  24-inch  cutter,  and  has  a  new 
knife  for  which  I  paid  |io.oo  last  spring,  yet 
$25.00  will  take  the  machine.  A  photograph  and 
description  of  the  machine  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication. This  new  man  will  have  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  Review— simply  with  the 
job  work.  The  presswork  for  the  Review  will 
be  done  on  the  new  press. 

W.   Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


One  pound,  square,  flint  glass, 

HONEY  JARS 

with  patent,  air-tight  stoppers,  at  $4.50  per  gross. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or  from  factory. 
Send  for  catalog^ne  to 

J.  H.  M.  COOK,  62  Cortland  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Pl*au  mtntion  (/)•  Hmltu. 
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Queens  You  Should  Have. 

See  March  Revnew  for  particulars.  Italian 
queens.  Tested $2.00 each;  $10.00  for  six;  $18.00 
for  one  dozen.  After  June  15th,  untested,  single 
queen,  $1.00,  $5.50  for  six;  $10.00  for  dozen. 
Postage  stamps  taken  for  fractions  of  a  dollar. 
Queens  are  duty  free  to  the  United  States. 
Address 

R.  F.  HOI,TBRMAN,  (Mgr.  Bee  Dept.) 
BOW  PARK  Co.,  Limited, 

Box  88  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Utati  m»nlion  th»  Rtulem, 


Victor's 
Superior   Italians. 

Owing  to  extremely  unfavorable  wea- 
ther for  queen  rearing,  and  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  my  superior  strain  of 
bees,  I  will  have  to  place  the  price  at 
single  queen  rate  until  further  notice. 

W.  0.  VICTOR 

Queen  Sptciaiist,  Wharton,  Texas. 


TYPE  WRITER 

For  Sale 


A  friend  of  mine  has  made  a  change  in  his  business  where- 
by he  no  longer  has  any  use  for  a  Remington  typewriter  for 
which  he  paid  $ioo  about  year  ago,  and  he  now  offers  the  ma- 
chine for  sale  at  only  one  half  what  it  cost  him — that  is,  for 
only  $50.  It  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  new  machine, 
and  is  really  as  good  as  new  except  for  the  ordinary  wear  of 
one  year's  use.  There  is  a  metalic  case  goes  with  the  machine. 
The  machine  is  here  in  my  office,  and  I  have  tried  it  and  found 
it  to  be  all  right  in  every  respect,  and  I  can  send  a  sample  of 
the  work  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  it.  In  my  estimation 
this  is  a  bargain.  A  writing  machine,  the  best  there  is  made, 
for  only  half  price. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Great  Clubbing  Offers. 

Here  is  a  list  of  magazines,  together  with  the  regular  prices 
at  which  the}'  are  published: 


CLASS  A. 

Frank  Leslie's  Pop.  AIo.$i.oo 
Everybody's  Magazine  i.oo 
Good  Housekeeping  i.oo 

Woman's  Home  Comp'n  i.oo 
Success  I.oo 


CLASS  B. 

Review  of  Reviews  $2.50 

World's  Work  3.00 

Country  Life  3.00 

Current  Literature  3.00 

New  England  Magazine  3.00 

Art  Interchange  4.00 

The  Independent  2.00 

Lippincott's  Magazine  2.50 

If  you  subscribe  for  one  or  more  of  these  magazines  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bee  Keepers'  Review,  I  can  make  the  follow- 
ing offer: 

Success,   and  the  Bee  Keepers'  Review,  for  only Ji  75 

Success,  and  either  Frank  l,eslie's  Popular  Monthly,  or  Everybody's  Magazine,  or  Good  House 

keeping,  and  the  Bee  Keepers'  Review,  for  only 2  25 

Success,  au'i  any  two  magazines  in  class  A.,  and  the  Bee  Keepers'  Review,   for  only 3.00 

Success,  and  any  one  niagazine  in  class  B.,  and  the  Hee  Keepers'  Review,  for  only 3.50 

Success,  and  any  two  magazines  in  class  B.,  and  the  Bee  Keepers'  Review,  for  only 5.00 

Success,  and  any  three  magazines  in  class  B.,  and  the  Bee  Keepers'  Review,  for  only 6.50 

Success,  and  any  one  magazine  in  class  A.,  with  any  one  magazine  in  class  B.,  and  the  Bee  Keep- 
ers' Review,  for  only 4.00 

Magazines  will  be  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses  as  desired. 
W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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Advanced 


Bee  Culture 


Is  a  book  of  nearly  too  pages  (the  size  of  the  Review)  that  I  wrote 
and  published  in  1891;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  gathered  the  infor- 
mation that  it  contains.  For  15  years  I  was  a  practical  bee-keeper, 
producing  tons  of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey;  rearing  and  selling 
thousands  of  queens,  reading  all  of  the  bee  books  and  journals,  attend- 
ing all  the  conventions  and  fairs,  visiting  bee-keepers,  etc.,  etc. 
Then  I  began  publishing  the  Review,  and,  for  several  years,  each  issue 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  special  topic;  the  best  bee- 
keepers of  the  country  giving  their  views  and  experience.  Advanced 
BeB  Culture  is  really  the  summing  up  of  these  first  few  years  of 
special  topic  numbers  of  the  Review;  that  is,  from  a  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  views  of  the  most  progressive  men,  and  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  same  in  the  light  of  my  experience  as  a  bee- 
keeper, I  have  described  in  plain  and  simple  language  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  advanced  methods  of  managing  an  apiary,  iox  profit, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  through  the  entire  year. 

A  new  and  revised  edition,  which  includes  the  improvements  of 
the  past  ten  3'ears,  is  just  oiit;  and  is  as  handsome  a  little  book  as  ever 
was  printed.  The  paper  is  heavy,  extra  machine  finished,  white 
book,  and  there  are  several  colored  plates  printed  on  heavy  enameled 
paper.  For  instance,  the  one  showing  a  comb  badly  affected  with 
foul  brood  is  printed  in  almost  the  exact  color  of  an  old  comb.  The 
cover  is   enameled   azure,    printed  in  three  colors. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts.  The  Review  for  one  year,  and  the  book 
for  only  I1.25. 
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W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 
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50  Ceots 

That's  all  it  costs  to  become 
a  regular  reader  of  the 

RocKy  A^ouotaip 

B^c   Journal 

Let  your  subscription  begin 
with  the  September  number 
and  you  will  get  a  full  and  de- 
tailed report  of  the  recent  Colo- 
rado Bee  Keepers'  convention, 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  a 
years'  subscription.  Address 
the  publisher, 

H.  ©.  AVo»'^bousc 

Boulder,  Colo. 


Iiiiif 


WINTER 


Losses  are  not  always  the  result 
of  the  same  cause.  They  may 
come  from  starvation;  from  poor 
food;  from  improper  prepara- 
tions; from  improper  protection; 
form  a  cold,  wet,  or  possible,  a 
poorly  ventilated  cellar,  etc. 
Successful  wintering  comes 
from  a  proper  combination  of 
different  conditions.  For  clear, 
concise,  comprehensive  conclu- 
sions upon  these  all-important 
points,  consult  "Advanced  Bee 
Culture."  Five  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters  treat  as  many  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  wintering 
problems. 

Price  of  the  book;  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for|i.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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li    100  Pep  Cent   i  j  Dittrrjer's         11 


Profit  from  Dees.  U.  S.  Honey  Re- 
port of  1S99,  for  California,  1901  with 
300  cars  of  honey,  we  estimate  a  profit 
of  130  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
By  this  same  report  the  Eastern 
States  show  an  average  profit  of  only 
50  p>er  cent,  on  investment. 

100  colonies  in  a  good  year  will 
make  a  clear  profit  of  >i,ooo,  (and  in 
off  years  are  no  expense.)  Live  in 
the  city.  Have  your  apiaries  on  elec- 
tric car  lines.    The 


|,„4  Pacific  Bee  Journzvl 

1""^  only  25  cts  a  year.    Clubbed  with  the 

I    i  Review,  (new  or  renewal)  for  $1.25. 
!"""!  The  Pacific  Honey   Producers,  are 

I    a  incorporated    with     $50,000    capital. 

l"""f  Stock  is  |i  a  share.     Its   property  is  a 

i    3  manufacturing  plant,    honey    ware- 

!""'•?  houses  and  apiaries.      Prospectus  on 

I    1  application.    Live  in  the  East.    Have 

ff'""f  your  apiaries  in  California.    Address 

ii!i:ui 

I  I  P^vcific  Bee  Jourpzvl, 

|,„|  23  7  E.  -ith  St.  Uos  Anjeles. 

1    = 

iHfi«<™''"'i '"'"'!  t        'I     '    f  "'     i     '-'|:"'H|''>"iif'Hm|r 
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Fouod^tior? 

Retail— WboI?52kIe—_;ol>bins:. 

Having  increased  my  shop-room 
put  in  power  and  a  new  set  of  ma 
chines,  I  am  now  producing  a  better 
article  than  ever,  with  unlimited  ca- 
pacity to  meet  orders.  I  u.se  a  process 
that  produces  every  essential  nec- 
essary to  make  it  the  best  and  most 
desirable  in  all  respects.  My  process 
and  automati  ■  machines  are  my  own 
inventions,  which  enable  me  to  sell 
foundation,  and  w-  rk  w.ax  into 
FOUNDATION  FOR  CASH  at  prices  that 
are  the  lowest.  I  make  a  specialty  of 
working  up  Wholesale  and  Jobbing 
Lots  of  wax  into  foundation,  for  cash. 
If  you  have  ■  ax  by  the  loolbs.  or  toti, 
let  me  hear  from  you.  Catalog  giving 

Pull   Lip?   of  5uppli?s 

with  prices  and   samples,    free   upon 
application.    Beeswax  wanted. 


GUS  DITT/nER, 

August&r  Wisconsin. 
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Tbis  Yeeir. 


We  have  made  many  improveuients  this  year  in  the  manufacture  of  bee-supplies. 
The  following  are  some  of  them  :  Our  hives  are  made  of  one  grade  better  lumber 
than  heretofore,  and  all  that  are  sent  out  under  our  new  prices  will  be  supplied 
with  separators  and  nails.  The  Telescopic  has  a  new  Ixjttom  board  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  hive  stand  and  bottom  board,  and  is  supplied  with  slatted,  tinned  separators. 
The  Higginsvnlle  Smoker  is  much  improved,  larger  than  heretofore,  and  better  mate- 
rial is  used  all  through.  Our  Latest  Process  Foundation  has  no  equal,  and  our  highly 
polished  sections  are  superb  indeed.  Send  five  cents  for  sample  of  these  two  articles, 
and  be  convinced.  The  Daisy  Foundation  Fastener — well,  it  is  a  daisy  now,  sure 
enough,  with  a  pocket  to  catch  the  dripping  wax,  and  a  treadle  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  foot. 

Tb^    Heddon   Hive. 

Another  valuable  adjunct  to  our  manu- 
facture is  the  Heddon  Hive.  Wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  .say  that  it  is  the  best  all  round 
hive  ever  put  upon  the  market;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Heddon  to  the  end 
that  we  can  supply  these  hives;  and  the 
right  to  use  them  goes  with  the  hives. 

Honey    Extrevctors. 

Our  Honey  Extractors  are  highly  orna- 
mental, better  manufactured;  and,  while 
the  castings  ate  lighter,  they  are  more 
durable  than  heretofore,  as  they  are  made 
of  superior  material. 


— !> 


Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Progressive  Bee-Keeiicr,  which  is  nmch  improved, 
being  brimful  of  good  things  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  our  land, 
and  we  are  novv' making  of  it  more  of  an  illustrated  journal  than  heretofore.  Price! 
only  50  cts.  per  year. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  catalogue,  and  a  sample  copy  of  the  Progres- 
.sive  Bee-Keeper.     Address 

Hi^ginsville,  A\o. 
Ea^t  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


LEAHY  A\fg.  <50., 


JANUARY,  1902. 


At  Flint,  Michigan— $1.00  a  Year. 


Advertising  {^ates. 

All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  percent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  '6 
tinies,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times-, 
50  percent.  •  ?    ■" 


Clubbing    Iiist. 

l-will  send  the  Review  with—    • 

GUTOBinge,  (new) ($1.00) 

American  Bee  Journal. ...  (new)   (  l.O(i) 

Canadian  Bee  Journal    (  1.00) , 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 

American  Bee  Keeper    (    .50) 

The  Southland  Queen ( 1.00) 

Ohio   Farmer (1.00) 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .5o) 

Rural  New   Yorker .     ..(  1.00) 

The  Century (  4.00) 

Michigan  Farmer (  1.00) 

Prairie  Farmer (  1  00) 

American  Agriculturist (100) 

Country  Gentleman (  2.50) 

Harppc's  Magazine (4.0<') 

Harper's  Weekly (  4  00) 

Youths*    Companion  (new) (  .75) 

Cosmopolitan (  1.00) 

Success,.. ....(1.00) 


81.75 

1.75 

1.75 

.  1.35 

,   1.40 

1.75 

,  1.75 

,   1.10 

,  1.85 

.  4.50 

.   1.65 

.   1.75 

,  1.75 

3.15 

4.10 

.  4.20 

.  2.35 

.   1.90 

.   1  75 


Honey   Quotations. 

'  The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules. 

Fancy. — All  sections  to  be  well  filled  ;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  combunsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  tilled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


NEW  YORK— Comb  honey  continues  in  good 
demand.  There  is  enough  stock  arriving  to 
supply  all  wants,  prices  ruling  as  follows:  Fan- 
cy white.  15c;  No.  i  white,  14c:  No.  2  white,  13c 
buckwheat,  loc:  e.xtracted,  rather  dull.  Prices 
ruling  from  5106  cents  according  to  quality. 
FRANCIS  H.  I^EGGETT  &  CO. 

Dec.  3.        W.  Broadway  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


BUFFAIvO— Strictly  fancy  white  honey  is 
.  moving  fairly  well:  I,ow  grades  are  not  plenty 
and  sell  well — ver\'  poor  sells  low,  of  course. 
I  eeswax  wanted.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy 
white,  15  to  i6c;  No.i  White,  13  to  14c;  Fancj-  am- 
ber, 12  to  12 J4;  No.  1  amber.  10  to  iic;  Fancy 
dark.gtoioc;  No.i  dark,  9  to  loc;  White,  ex- 
tracted, 5^  to6c;  Amber,  45^  to  5;  Beeswax,  22 
»  to.3oc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following'quotati9ns 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. From  these  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission— the  balance 
being  sent  to  the  shipper.  Commission  is  ten 
per  cent.;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  only 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells  for  as  much 
aa-  one  hundred  dollars. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO-  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  extracted  honey  offered,  and  prices,  if  any- 
thing, are  a  little  lower.  Dark  sells  at  5c.;  light- 
er for  ^'A  and  6  c;  fancy,  6%  to  8c.  The  prices  on 
comb  honey  keep  up.  Fancy  sells  at  15  to  i6c; 
lower  grades  i2^c  to  I4l4c. 

C.  H.  W.  WEBER, 

Dec.  2.     2146  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Jiiii.  10. 


BAT.TERSON  &  CO. 

92Michigan  St.,  Buifalo,  N.  Y. 


KANSAS  CITY.— Honey  market  is  active,  and 
demand  good.  Receipts  are  light.  Would  ad- 
vise shipments  of  fancy  white,  comb.  We  want 
beeswax.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white, 
15  to  16:  No.  I  white,  11:  to  14'^;  fancy  amber, 
14; No.  I  amber,  12;  fancy  dark,  10  t^  ii;  No.  i 
dark,  9  to  10;  white,  extracted,  8  to  9;  amber,  7 
to  7^2;  dark,  6}4  to  7;  beeswax,  23  to  25. 

W.  R.  CROMWEIyi,  FRUIT  &  CIDER  CO., 
Oct.  28.       423  Walnut    St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  .YORK — Comb  honey  continues  in  good 
demand,  with  supplies  pretty  well  exhausted; 
Extracted  dull,  with  large  supplies;  and  in  large 
lots,  quotations  are  shaded  in  order  to  effect 
sales.  Beeswax  firm,  and  rather  scarce.  We 
quote  as  follows;  Fancy  white,  15c;  No.i  \vhite, 
14c:  Fancy  amber,  13c;  No.i  amber,  12c;  Fancy 
dark,  iic;  No.i  dark,  10  to  iic;  White,  extracted, 
6'A  to  7c;  .\niber,  5^  to  6c;  Dark,  5  to  sl'zC;  Bees- 
Wax,  28c. 

HII^DRETH  &  SEGEIvKEN, 
265  &  267  Greenwich  St.,  Cor.  Murray  St. 
Jan.  9;  New  York' 


CHICAGO — Stock  of  comb  here  is  not  heavv, 
but  there  are  quite  a  few  cars  still  packed  at 
shipping  points  Demand  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  light.  We  are  in  want  of  some  dark  am- 
ber extracted.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy 
white,  15c;  No.i  white,  14c:  Fancy  amber,  13c; 
No.i  amber,  12c;  Faucy  dark,  loc;  No.i  dark,  8}4; 
White,  extracted,  6c;  Amber,  =,^c\  Dark,  sJ^c; 
Beeswax,  24  to  25c. 


Jan.  It 


S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills 


CHICAGO— The  honey  market  is  of  a  slow  na- 
ture with  little  change  in  price  of  any  of  the 
grades.  Choice  grades  of  white  comb  honey, 
14V2  to  15c;  Good  to  No.i,  135/2  to  14c;  lyight  .Am- 
ber, i2'-i  to  13c;  Dark  g  ades,  including  buck- 
wheat, 10  to  i2c;  E^ftracted  white,  5  to  .s'/4c;  The 
scale  of  the  prices  varying  according  to  body, 
flavor  and  package.     Beeswax  steady  at  2Sc. 

R.  .\.  bl'rnf;tt  &  Co., 


Dec.  21. 


163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills' 


200  Colonies  bees  wanted  for  cash. 

E.  B.  TYRREUo  Davison,  Mich. 

Improved    Comb   Foundation.    Sample 
by  mail  10  cents.    H.  Vogeler,   New  Castle,  Cal- 

For  Sa /e—Basswood,  clover,  and  sweet-clover 
extracted  honey  at  7c,  in  kegs  and  cans.  Dr.  C. 
h-  Parker,  Station  A,  R.  F.  D.,    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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DADANTS 


Foundation  I  beCtlOHS 


By  the  new  Weed  Process 
is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Everj'  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

I^angstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised.  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,  Ills. 


:-.•.•;■• 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write    for    illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 

Mfg.  CO.,^''"*^^^^; 
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Our  New  Catalogue 

describing  anil  listniK  <he  Finest 
Line  of  Hee-Keepers'  Supplies 
in  the  Wnrld,  will  be  re.\(iy  about 
the  first  of  the  j-ea-.  If  you  have  not 
been  receiving  ■  copy  annually,  send 
us  your  name  and  address  and  one 
wi  1  t)<;  mailed  you  free.  Prices  will 
be  the  same  as  last  season  with  the 
excepti  n  of  the  narrow,  plain  sec- 
tions with  no  bee  ways,  which  will  be 
25c.  per  M  less, 

Special  Agency.  C.  M.  Scott  & 
Co.,  1004  East  Washington  St.,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 

Agencies,  h-  C.  Woodman,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  Fred  \V.  Mnth  Aj  Co., 
S  \V.  Cor.  Walnut  »v  Front  Sts.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Fred  I'oulger  &  Sons, 
Ogden.  Utah.  Colorado  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' ,\ssociation.  Denver,  Col. 
(irand  junction  Fruit  Growers' Asso- 
ciation, ('.rand  Junction,  Col.  Robert 
Halley,  Montrose.  Col.  Pierce  Seed  .Si 
Produce  Co.,  Pueblo,  Col.  Chas,  Da- 
dant A;  Sou,  Hamilton.  111.  F.  C.  Kr- 
kle,  SIS  First  .Ave.  N.  Iv,  Minneapolis, 
Minii.  K.  T.  .\bbott,  St.  Joseph.  Mo., 
.Sp)ecial  Southwestern  Agent.  1,1  lly, 
BogardusitCo  ,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Speci- 
al .N'orthwestern  .Agents. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  WatertflWD,  wis.,  U.S.A. 
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Winter 


Losses  are  not  always  the  result 
of  the  same  cause.  They  may 
come  from  starvation ;  from  poor 
food;  from  improper  prepara- 
tions; from  improper  protection; 
from  a  cold,  wet,  or  possibly,  a 
poorly  ventilated  cellar,  etc,  , 
etc.  Successful  wintering  comes 
from  a  proper  combination  of 
different  conditions.  For  clear, 
concise,  comprehensive  conclu- 
sions upon  these  all-important 
points,  consult  "Advanced  Bee 
Culture."  Five  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters  treat  as  many' dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  wintering 
problems. 

Price  of  the  book;  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for  1 1 .  25 .  Stamps  taken ,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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32nd  Annual. 


CATALOG   OF 


91st  Edition. 


Bee-Keepers'  Supplies 


OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


It  is  now  ready,  and  full  of  new  and  valuable  information,  fully  up 
to  date,  and  is  free  upon  request.  Apply  to  above  address  or  to  any 
of  our  branch  houses  or  agencies. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


The  A.  I   Root  Co., 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 

Tht  A.  I.  Root  Co., 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 

The  A.  I   Root  Co., 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 


i2ooMd.  Av.,    S.   W.,   Wash..   D.  C.  SafFell  and  Kerrick. 


^«r      fC       fK         fiC       fiC       flC       fC       f,V         fiC       flC       ftK         flK         f\K 
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10  vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sj'racuse,  N.  Y. 
Mi'chaQic   Falls,    Maine, 
1024  Miss.  St',  St.,  Paul,  Minn. 


W.  A.  Sels  r,  Mgr. 

F.   A.  Salisbury   Mgr. 

J.    B.    Mason,    Mgr. 

H.  G.  Acklin,  Mgr* 


Toepperwein  and  Walton,  Mgrs. 


14  Obrapia,  Havana,   Cuba, 
AGENCIES: 


F.  H.  de  Beche,  Mgr. 


^^^^ffPE^'sViV'^'^"" 


In  Buying  Supplies 
See  That  They  Have 
This  Trade  -  Mark. 


J.   B.  Hame\  -  -  Cardenas     Cuba> 

Hooper  Bros.,  -        .        King  ton,  J    maica. 

C.  W  .Yo  k  and  Co.,  144  Erie  St.,  Chic  go.  111. 
M'  H'  Hunt  and  .Son,         -       Bel  Branch,  Mich. 

C.  H.  W.  W  eber,  2146  Cent.  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Walters.  Ponder,  -  India  ai  olis,  Ind. 
Jos.  Nysewander,  -  -  Des  Moines,  In. 
John  Nebel  and  Son,  High  Hill,  Montg.  Co.,  Mo. 
Rawlins  Implement  Co.,  -  Baltimore,  M  I. 
Prothero  and  Arnold,  -  DuBois,  Pa. 
Carl  F.  Buck,          -        Agu,ta,    Butler  Co.,    Kau. 

D.  M.  Edwards,  -  -  -  Uvalde,  Texas. 
Robt.  W.  Rogers,  Hiitto,  Williamson  Co.,  Texas. 
The  I,.  A.  Watkins  Md.se.  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 
Valley  Bee  Farm  Co.,  Wash.  Av.,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Bueli  I^amb.rtson's  Sons,  -  Portland,  Ore. 
Geo.  E,  Hilton,  Fremont,  Newaygo  Co.,  Mich. 
Union  Hive  and  Box  Co.,  Los  Angele-,  Cal. 

We  have  also  several  hundred  smaller 
agencies,  and  can  therefore  supply  you  our 
goods  near  your  home,  giving  3'ou  I^ow 
Freight  and  Quick  Delivery. 


s*    y*   ^*    J*    y*   yi   ^i   y*    \i    y*    >#    y* 
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February,  1902. 


74,     ',     I 


At  Flint,  Michigan— $1.00  a  Year. 


ADVEJ^TISING  t^flTES. 

All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  8 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  percent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing    Liist, 

1  will  send  the  Review  with— 

Gleanings,  (new) ($1.00) ....  $1.75 

American  Bee  Journal. ...  (new)   (  l.Od) 1.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal    (  1.00) 1.75 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 1.35 

American  Bee  Keeper    (    .50) 1.40 

The  Southland  Queen (1.00) 1-75 

Ohio  Farmer (1.00)     ...1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    ..5u) 1.10 

Rural  New   Yorker (1.00) 1.85 

The  Century (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan   Farmer (1.00) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer (100) 1.75 

American  Agriculturist (1.00) 1.75 

C'ountry  Gentleman (  2.50) 3.15 

Harper's  Magazine  (4.00).   ...   4.10 

Harper's  Weekly (  4  00) 4.20 

Youths'    Coiupanion  (new) ('•75)   2.35 

('osmopolitan (  1.00) 1.90 

Success, (1.00).   ...175 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adop»ed  by  the  North  American  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled  ;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb nusoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  Tliat  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. Krom  these  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission— the  balance 
being  sent  to  the  shipper.  Commission  is  ten 
percent.;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  only 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells  for  as  much 
as  one  hundred  dollars. 


CINCINNATI — Tlie  demand  for  honey  at  pres- 
ent is  oiiU'  fair.  Heavy  offerings  from  the  West 
make  one  wonder  where  it  all  comes  from.  In 
the  meantime,  we  offer  you  as  follows; — .South- 
ern and  amber,  5  to  6c;  White  clover,  6'^  to  y'A', 
Fancy  comb  honey,  i6c:  and  beeswa.x  26  to  z8c. 
THE  FRED  W.  MITTH  CO. 

Feb.  u.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO— We     quote     as      follows— Fancy 
white,  14  to  15c;  No.i  white,  13  to  14c;   White,   ex- 
tracted, 6  to  6'/2C;  Amber,  5^2  to  6c. 
S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

Feb.  lo  189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills 


NEW  YORK -Comb  honey  continues  in  good 
demand.  There  is  enough  stock  arriving  to 
suiiply  all  wants,  prices  ruliug  as  follows:  Fan- 
cy white.  15c:  No.  i  white,  14c;  No.  2  white,  13c 
bi'-.:'.<\vheat.  loc:  extracted,  rather  dull.  Prices 
r.i'.ing  from  5  lo  6  cents  according  to  quality. 
FRANCIS  H.  LEGGETT  &  CO. 

Dec  3.        W.  Rroadway  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


BUFF.\IyO — Extra  fancy  comb  wanted  at 
quotations,  while  all  grades  move  very  well  at 
([uotatious.  Beeswax  wanted.  We  quote  as 
/ollows: — Fancy  white,  i.s  to  16c;  No.i  White,  14 
to  15c;  Fancy  amber,  12  to  13c;  No.i  amber,  11  to 
i2c:  Fancy  dark.  10  to  iic;  No.i  dark,  loc;  White, 
extracted,  6  to  6 '/^c;  Amber,  454  to  5c.  Beeswax 
23  to  30c. 


Feb.  10. 


BATTERSON  &  eg. 

92  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


KANS.^S  CITY —Honey  market  is  active,  and 
demand  good.  Receipts  are  light.  Would  ad- 
vise shipments  of  fancy  white,  comb.  We  want 
beeswax.  We  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white, 
15  to  16:  No.  I  white,  11;  to  14!^;  fancy  amber, 
14;  No.  I  amber,  12;  fancy  dark,  10  to  11;  No.  i 
dark,  9  to  10;  white,  extracted,  8  to  9;  amber,  7 
to  7^;  dark,  6J4  to  7;   beeswax,  23  to  25. 

W.  R.  CROMWEIvI.  FRUIT  &  CIDER  CO., 
Oct.  28.        423  Walnut    St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK— There  has  been  very  little 
movement  of  late  in  comb  honey,  and,  while 
there  is  no  buckvvlieat  on  the  market  to  amount 
to  anything,  there  is  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
different  grades  of  white  honey.  The  demand 
having  bc-n  slow  of  late,  prices  have  had  a 
downward  tendency,  and  are  likely  to  remain 
so  during  the  spring.  Extracted  remaines  dull 
at  unchanged  prices.  Arrivals  of  all  the  differ- 
ent grades  are  quite  plentiful.  Beeswax  is  firm. 
We  quote  as  follows: — Fancy  white,  exceptional 
quality,  14  to  i,sc;No.i  White,  13c;  Fancy  amber, 
II  to  i2c;  No  I  amber  11  to  12c;  beeswax,  28  to 
28V2C. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGEIyKEN, 
265  &  267  Greenwich  St.,  Cor.  Murray  St. 

Feb.  10,  New  York. 


CHICAGO— The  hope  of  February  bringing  a 
good  demand  for  lioney  is,  so  far,  disapointing. 
The  weather  is  extremely  cold,  yet  this  should 
not  curtail  the  d  maud,  for  honey  is  a  cold  w^a- 
1  her  luxury,  and,  to  most  jieople.  more  inviting 
when  cold  then  when  it  is  hot.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  causes  ( for  there  are  many)  was  the  holding 
back  of  the  crop  by  produceis  in  the  early  au- 
tu  •  n,  ou  the  supposition  that  the  yield  was 
light,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole;  ihe  result 
was,  consumers  rea.soned  that  it  was  going  to  be 
.scarce  and  substituted  other  things  in  lieu  there- 
of. Comb  is  freely  offered,  with  prices  weak,  at 
14  to  15c  for  choice  to  fancy;  13  to  14  for  No.i;  11 
to  i2c  for  amber  and  buckwheat;  l^xtracted  slow 
at  former  prices.  Beeswax  strong  at  29c. 
R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

Feb.  7,  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills- 


zoo  Colonies  bees  wanted  for  cash. 

E.  B.  TYRRElvL,.  Davison,  Mich, 
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DADANT'S 
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Foundation  I  heCtlOHS 


By  the  new   Weed    Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.-  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

J^angstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey J&ee,  revised,  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadaiit  &  Son, 

Hamilton,   Ills. 


vft/:  We   make    millions   of   them 

Wli^  yearly;    workmanship,    smooth 

•]?/:  ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 

•fi*  The  basswood  grows  right  here. 

^JJR/^  If  yo^  want  some  good  Ship- 

(iif;^  ping    Cases,    you     can     get 

ijlij/i  them    of    us.     A    full    line    of 

W'i*  Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

vJRi/:  Write     for     illustrated    cata 

*":••  logue  and  price  list  free. 

i  Marshfield 

ijiij7: 

1  Mfc.  Co.,^'-^*^^''' 

iif:/:  O                            ^                           Wis. 
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Our  New  Catalogue  ||     WilltPr 


describing  aiul  listing  ■  he  Fii  "st 
Line  of  Bee-Keepers'  Suppi.  es 
in  the  yVorld,  is  now  ready,  'f 
you  liavc  not  hetMi  receiving  i  copy  .11.  ■ 
niially,  send  us  your  name  and  a<li!- 
ress  a'lid  one  wi  I  f.  'nailed  you  free. 
Trices  will  l)e  the  same  as  last  sea- 
son with  the  excepti  >n  of  the  nai  ■ 
row,  plain  sections  with  no  bee  ways, 
which  will  be  25c.  per  M  less. 

Special  Agency.  C.  M.  Scott  & 
Co.,  1004  East  Washington  St.,  In- 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Agencies.  I,.  '.  Woodman,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  Freil  W.  Muth  <v  Co., 
S  W.  Cor.  Walnut  .v  Front  Sts.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  I'red  l-'uulger  &  .Sons, 
<)g<len.  I'tah.  Cfilorado  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' .\ssociation,  Denver,  Col. 
Grand  junction  l-'ruil  Growers' Asso- 
ciation, (irand  Junction,  Col.  Robert 
Halley,  Montrose,  Col.  Pierce  Seed  *; 
I'roduce  Co.,  Pueblo,  Col.  Chas.  IJa- 
danl  .V  Son,  Hamilton,  111.  F.  C.  Kr- 
klc.  SIS  First  Ave.  N.  }•'...  Minneapolis, 
Minn  "^  K.  T.  Abtxnt,  St  Jo,seph  Mo., 
Special  Southwestern  Agent.  Lilly, 
HogardusJcCo  ,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Speci- 
al Northwestern  .Agents. 

(}.B.LEWisco.,WaieriowD.  Wis.,  U.S.A. 
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Losses  aie  .lot  always  the  result 
of  the  ■••^n  e  cause.  They  may 
come  tn  n  starvation ;  from  poor 
food;    from  impioper    prepara- 

Tiproper  protection; 

".  't,  or  possibly,  a 
ed  cellar,  etc,  , 
•'.  »'  Mitering  comes 
from  a  propti  -"c  •^^in^tion  of 
different  conditions.  or  clear, 
concise,  comprehensive  conclu- 
.sions  upon  these  all-important 
points,  consult  ".\DVANCED  BEE 
Culture."  Five  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters  treat  as  many  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  wintering 
problems. 

Price  of  the  book;  50  cts.;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for  1 1. 25.  vStamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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I  III  Villi  **"  '*"  ' 

Produce  comb  honey?  { 

Here  is  something  that  will  interest  you.  ^J^ 


Jfl^  "The  Danzenbaker  Hive  I  t'  ink  will   take  precedence  <  ver  ^W 

'  all  others.     I  am  delighted  with  it,  as  it   is  t-imple,   and   ea  ily 

'^fcjt^  manipulated." 

'^J^'*  R.  H.  Pepworth,  ^i^^ 

Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  vSouth  Africa. 


Nov.  30,  1901. 


Ji£^ 


Ji£^ 


■^f  If  you  buy  the  Danz.  hive  you  will    fin  I  a  ready  market   for  your  honey.  V 

--\  Comb  honey  in  Danz.  sections  has  never  yet  been  held  because  of  "little  demand."           ij^ 

^"  Extracted  Honey?  ^^ 

•^Kk^  You  will  need  good  hives,  sjnokers,  knives,  and  most  of  all,   a   good   honey-  '0s^^ 

■^f  '  extractor.       Root's  Cowan  Rapid  Reversible  Extractors  are  use  .  everywhere,  and  V 

_^k  .  alwaj's  acknowledged  to  be  the  best.      Be  sure  to  get  one  of  our  make.                                 ij^ 

^C  Beeswax?  '^ 


JfL  .  You  .should  h  .ve  the  best  wax-extractor,  else  large  quantities  of  wax  will  be  rj^_. 

V  left  in  the  refuse.      See  what  one  extensive  and  practical  Bee-keeper  sa  s  of  the            j 
^^s4-  Root,  Germax  Ste.'Vm  Wax-Pres.'^.  '^'^m 

J^t*^  ^^ 

■^1  For  over  twenty  years  past  I  have   had  to  render   up   old  "ombs  or  cappings           > 

V  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  and  my  e.^:llerience  has  been  extens  ve,  for  1  have            L^ 
_^j*«iL  tried  faithfully  almost  every  known  method  to  get  all  the  wax  out,  but  have  never  "^^^ 

jfj^  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction  until  recently.       I  got  of  you   a   German    wax-press,  ''l^^ 

■^1  that  comes  nearer  accomplishing   that   object   than   anything   I   have  ever  tried.            \ 

V  I  am  more  than  -atisfied  with  it,  lor,  if  used  according  to  directions,    there  is  little            i^ 
^^y^  if  any  wa.K  left  in  the  refuse.      Any  one  used  to  the  old  methods  will  be   astonish-  ^^^^ 

jf^  ed  at  the  results  obtained.       In  this  pre.ss  j'ou  have  given  those  in   need   of  it   the  ''l^*^ 

■^1  best  thing,  to  :ny  mind,  you  have  eveij- brought  out   and  I  reallj'  believe   all  who           \ 

\  try  it  will  pronounce  it  a  real  treasure.       There  are  other  points  of  adva   tage  that            k^ 

J^^'t.  I  could  mention,  one  of  which  is  its   perfect   safetj- — no    boiling  over  and  setting  ^v^^ 

jfli^  fire  to  every  thing,  and  it  can  be   left  alone   without   care   for  quite  a   time,  and  ^K^^ 

■^f  every  thing  can  be  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  it  occupies  very  little  ro.in.                               * 

<^|^  Bellville,  111.,  Dec.  12.                                                                         E,  T.  Flanagan.               ij^ 

jfC^  Root's  goods  are  for  sale    everywhere.      See  list  of  jobbers  and  agents  in  ^C^^ 

7  the  January  bee-journals.      A  fu  1  list  of  local  agen  s   sent   you   on  request.       We            ^ 

"^fcj^  will  also  send  you  a  little  book, ''Facts  About  Bees,"   describing  the   Danz.  hive,  ^Jr 

jfC^  and  our  catalog,  on  request.  ^C^^ 

-^b  WANTED. — Beeswax.       Price  28c  cash  or  30c  in  trade  for  pure  average  bees-            k^ 

•^^,'i.  wax,  delivered  here.      We  want  also  a  c  r  of  white  sage    extracted    honev,  also  ^§S^ 

■^J  large  lots  of  white  comb  honey  in  Danz.  sections.                                                                     V 

^J  The  A.  I.  Root  Company  ^"^ 

^t  Medina,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A.  ^f^ 

^>^  >t^  >t^  >t^  >*^  >t^  >t^  >*^  >*^  y*  ^*  >*  >*  j»^ 


March,  1902. 


Year. 


All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line.  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent :  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
85  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  per  cent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  fi 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing    liist. 

1  will  send  the  Review  with— 

Gleanings,  (new) (51.00)   ...$1.75 

American  Bee  Journal (new)  (  1.00) 1.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal    (1.00) 1.75 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 1.35 

American  Bee  Keeper    (    .50)     ...  1 .40 

The  Southland  Queen (1.00) 1  75 

Ohio   Farmer (1.00)     ...1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .5m).  1.10 

Rural  New   Yorker (  1.00) 1.85 

The  Century        (4.00)   ....4.50 

Michigan  Farmer (1.00) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer (100).     ..  1.75 

American  Agriculturist (100)     ...  1.75 

Country  Gpntleraan (2.50)   ...    3.15 

Harppr'e  Magazine  (4.00)        .   4.10 

Harpers  Weekly (  4  00) 4.20 

Youths'    Companion  (new) (.75)   ...    .2.35 

('osmopolitan (  1.00) 1.90 

Success (1.00).   ...  175 


Honey  Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Kee  -  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  si > 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled ;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides  ;  both  wood  and  comb  nnsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  tilled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoUed  by  travel  stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
No.  1,,  dark,''  et«. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. Krom  these  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission -the  balance 
being  sent  to  the  shipper.  Commission  is  ten 
per  cent.;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  only- 
five  per  cent,  when.a  shipment  sells  for  as  much 
as  one  hundred  dollars. 


CINCINNATI— The  demand  for  honey  at  pres- 
ent is  o  ly  fair.  Heavy  offerings  from  the  West 
make  one  wonder  where  it  all  comes  from.  In 
the  meantime,  we  offer  you  as  follows; — South- 
ern and  amber,  5  to  6c;  White  clover,  6^  to  7J4; 
Fancy  coml)  honey,  i6c:  and  beeswax  26  to  z8c. 
THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

Feb.  II.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CHXCAGO- We     quote     as     follows— Fancy 
white,  14  to  15c;  No.i  white,  13  to  14c;  White,  ex- 
tracted, 6  to  6J4c;  Amber,  5J4  to  6c. 
S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

Feb.  10.  189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.— Market  very  firm  on  ex 
tracted:  steady  on  comb.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white.  15  to  16;  No.  i  white,  i.^  to  la; 
Fancy  amber,  11  to  13;  No.  i.  amber,  11  to  12; 
white,  extracted,  6  to  7;  beeswax,  25. 

WAI^KER-BREWSTER  GROCER  CO., 
Feb.  20.  423  Walnut  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK— Comb  honey  continues  in  good 
demand.  There  is  enough'  stock  arriving  to 
supply  all  wants,  prices  ruling  as  follows:  Fan- 
cy white.  15c;  No.  i  white,  14c;  No.  2  white,  13c 
buckwheat,  loc:  extracted,  rather  dull.  Prices 
ruling  from  5  to  6  cents  according  to  quality. 
FRANCIS  H.  I^EGGETT  &  CO. 

Dec.  3.        W.  Broadway  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


BUFFAIyO— Extra    fancy    comb      wanted  at 
quotations,  while  all  grades  move   very   well   at 

Quotations.  Beeswax  wanted.  We  quote  as 
ollows:— Fancy  white,  15  to  i6c;  No.i  White,  14 
to  15c;  Fancy  amber,  12  to  13c;  No.i  amber,  11  to 
I2c;  Fancy  dark,  10  to  iic;  No.i  dark,  loc;  White, 
extracted,  6  to  6V^c;  Amber,  4^^  to  5c.  Beeswax 
23  to  30c. 

BATTERSON  &  CO. 
Feb.  10.         92  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK— There  has  been  very  little 
movement  of  late  in  comb  honey,  and,  while 
there  is  no  buckwheat  on  the  market  to  amount 
to  anything,  there  is  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
different  grades  of  white  honey.  The  demand 
having  been  slow  of  late,  prices  have  had  a 
downward  tendency,  and  are  likely  to  remain 
.so  during  the  spring.  Extracted  reniaines  dull 
at  unchanged  prices.  Arrivals  of  all  the  differ- 
ent grades  are  quite  plentiful.  Beeswax  is  firm. 
We  quote  as  follows: — Fancy  white,  exceptional 
quality,  14  to  15c;  No.i  White,  13c;  Fancy  amber, 
II  to  12c;  No  I  amber  11  to   12c;   Beeswax,   28  to 

28^C. 

HIIvDRETH  &  SEGEIvKEN, 
265  &  267  Greenwich  St.,  Cor.  Murray  St 
Feb.  10,  New  York. 


CHICAGO— The  hope  of  February  bringing  a 
good  demand  for  honey  is,  so  far,  disapointing. 
The  weather  is  extremely  cold,  yet  this  should 
not  curtail  the  d  maud,  for  honey  is  a  cold  wea- 
ther luxury,  and,  to  most  people,  more  inviting 
when  cold  then  when  it  is  hot.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  causes  (  for  there  are  many)  was  the  holding 
back  of  the  crop  by  producers  in  the  early  au- 
tuniu,  on  the  supposition  that  the  yield  was 
light,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole;  the  result 
was,  consumers  reasoned  that  it  was  going  to  be 
.scarce  and  substituted  other  things  in  lieu  there- 
of. Comb  is  freely  offered,  with  prices  weak,  at 
14  to  15c  for  choice  to  fancy;  13  to  14  for  No.i;  11 
to  I2C  for  amber  and  buckwheat;  Extracted  slow 
at  former  prices.  Beeswax  strong  at  29c. 
R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 


Feb.  7. 


163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills' 
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By  the  new   Weed   Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

Langstrotb  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised.  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadatit  &  Son, 
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Hamilton,  Ills.      ••!?/: 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write    for    illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 

Mfg.  C0.,^'"-'*«^]f; 
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Our  New  Catalogue 

describing  and  listing  ihe  Finest 
Line  of  Bee-Keepers'  Supplies 
in  the  World,  is  now  ready.  If 
you  have  not  been  receiving  i  copy  an- 
nually, send  us  your  name  and  add- 
ress and  one  wi  1  ')";  mailed  you  free. 
Prices  will  be  the  same  as  last  sea- 
son with  the  e.xception  of  the  nar- 
row, plain  sections  with  no  bee  ways, 
which  will  be  25c.  per  M  less. 

Special  Agency.  C.  M.  Scott  & 
Co..  1004  East  Washington  St.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Agencies.  I«.  f.  Woodman,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  Fred  W.  Muth  Ac  Co., 
S  W.  Cor.  Walnut  *i  Front  Sts.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Fred  F'oulger  &  Sons, 
Ogden.  Utah.  Colorado  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  Denver,  Col. 
(".rand  junction  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Grand  Junction,  Col.  Robert 
Halley,  Montrose,  CoJ.  Pierce  vSeed  it 
Produce  Co.,  Pueblo,  Col.  Chas.  Da- 
dant  *£  Sou,  Hamilton.  111.  F.  C.  Er- 
kle,  5:5  First  Ave.  N".  E.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn  E.  T.  .\bbott,  St  Joseph  Mo., 
Special  Southwestern  Agent.  l,illy, 
Bogardus&Co  ,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Speci- 
al Northwestern  Agents. 

6.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  WalertflWO,  wis.,  U.S.A. 
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Winter 


Losses  are  .lot  always  the  result 
of  the  ?Hm.e  cause.  They  may 
come  fri.  m  starvation;  from  poor 
food;  from  improper  prepara- 
tions .'om  -mproper  protection; 
from  t  cold,  w?t,  or  possibly,  a 
poorl  venti,.  'ed  cellar,  etc,  , 
etc.  Succv.s«,  ^l  vvintering  comes 
from  a  propei  roiibi  nation  of 
different  conditions,  r'or  clear, 
concise,  comprehensive  conclu- 
sions upon  these  all-important 
points,  consult  "Advanced  BeE 
Culture."  Five  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters  treat  as  many  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  wintering 
problems. 

Price  of  the  book;  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for|i.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich- 
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ROOT'S 
CATALOG 
NOW 
READY 


ROOTS 


EXTRACTORS. 


DA\Z.   HIVE. 


It  is  a  fact  that  Root's  catalog  for  1902,  the  91st  edition,  con- 
tains information  valuable  to  every  bee-keei  er.  whether  he  has 
one  colony  or  a  thousand  colonies.  The  catalog  is  ready  for 
mailing,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  If  j'ou  will 
g.ve  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  or  more  bee-keepers, 
we  will  send  you  in  addition  our  40- page  semi-monthh-  journal, 
Gleanings  in  Bee  culture,  for  three  months  free. 

It's  a  fact  that  Root's  Cow.\n  Honey-Extr.\ctors  are  ac- 
knowledged bj-  far  the  best  extractors  on  the  market.  You 
will  make  a  mistake  if  you  take  one  represented  to  be  "  just  as 
good."  Our  designs  are  the  best,  we  use  the  best  material, 
and  our  workmanship  is  unsurpassed.  Insist  on  "Root's" 
Cowan. 

It  is  a  "  Fact  "  that  the  DANZKNBAKER  HIVE  for  comb 
honey,  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  the 
best  hive  for  comb  honey. 


f    f  "FACTS." 

c 


GIVES 

BEST  YIELDS. 


It  is  a  fact  that  bee-keepers  using  the  Danz.  hive  get  better 
j'ields  from  this  hive  than  any  other  hives  in  their  yards. 


It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  honey  in   Danz.   Sections  generally 
HIGHER   PRICE   sells  for  a  higher  price,  and  always  finds  a  ready  market.    We 
have  yet  to  learn  of  a  bee-keeper  having  comb  honey  in    Danz. 
sections  who  had  fo  hold  his  honey  because  of  a  dull  market. 


FOR  HONEY. 


AGENCIES. 


It  is  a  fact  that  Root's  goods  are  in  r'emand  everywhere. 
For  this  reason  we  have  agencies  all  over  the  United  States  and 
upward  of  twenty-five  foreign  countries.  A  full  list  of  agents 
sent  on  application. 


LOW   FREIGHT, 

QUICK 

DELIVERY  goods  quickly,  and  at  low  cost  for  transportation. 


It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  able  by  these  agencies  to  furnish  our 


FACTS 
ABOUT  BEES. 


•' Facts --V bout  Bees,  "  7th  edition,  revised,  is  now  ready. 
Full  of  information,  and  sent  to  any  address  for  a  2c  stamp,  or 
free  if  j-ou  mention  this  paper. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina,  Ohio. 

7lf?  1^  7\^  7f  711^  711^  7lj^  7f  71^  7^^  7li^  7l|^ 


April,     1902. 


At  Flint,  Michigan— $1.00  a  Year. 


Advertising  F^ates. 

All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line.  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
•^ertion  :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch. 
Uisconnts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  S  times,  S  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  10  perc^ent  ;  B 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing    Liist. 

1  will  send  the  Review  with— 

(jleaniuKS,  (new) ($1.00) 

American  Bee  Journal,    .(new)   (   l.i'O). 

Canadian  Bee  Journal    (  l.Oo). 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50). 

American  Bee  Keeper    (    .50) 

The  Southland  Queen ( 1.00) . 

Ohio  Farmer (  1.00) 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .5m). 

RutalNew    Yorker     (1.00). 

The  Century        (4.00) 

Michigan   Farmer (1.00). 

Prairie  Farmer.   ...   .    (100). 

American  Agriculturist (100). 

Country  Gentleman     (  2.50). 

Harp^-^  8  Magazine     (  4,0'i) 

Harpers  Weekly  (4  00). 

Youths'    Co'ipanion  (new) 0.75) 

'Cosmopolitan (  1.00). 

Success (1.00). 


.  $1.75 
..  1.75 
. .  1.75 
..  135 
..  1.40 
..  1  75 
..  1.75 
.  1.10 
,..  1.85 
..  4.50 
..  1.65 
..  1.75 
..  1.75 
.  .  3.15 
..  4.10 
...  4.20 
.  .  2.35 
...  1.90 
. . .  1  75 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Hee  -  Keept-ib' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  guotations  are  made  accoriling 
to  these  rules. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled  ;  conil.s 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  combunsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— .AH  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel  stain  or  otherwise. 

in  ailditiou  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. From  these  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission -the  balance 
being  .sent  to  the  shipper.  Commis.sion  is  ten 
percent.;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  only 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells  for  as  much 
as  one  hundred  dollars. 


CHICAGO— We  quote  as  follows— Fancy 
white,  14  to  15c;  No.  I  white,  13  to  14c;  White,  ex- 
tracted, 6  to  6J4c;  Amber,  5  to  6c. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 
April  3.  189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


CI.VCINN.\TI -Fancy  comb  brings  1510  i6c  in 
small  way:  on  larger  sales  concessions  mu.st  be 
made.  Lower  grades  a  e  hard  to  sell  at  any 
price  and  not  wanted  in  this  market.  Extracted 
brings  from  =,'/  to6!^c,  for  amber,  and  7  to  Kc 
for  clover  and  like  grades.    Beeswax  strong  at  30c. 


.\pril  4. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


BUFFAIvO— We  quote  as  follow  :— Fancy 
white.  15;  No.  i,  12  to  i.'^c;  other  grades,  8  to  iic. 
Ucmand  is  some  what  better  lately,  especially 
for  low  grades.  Extracted,  5  to  7c.  Fancy  bees- 
wax wanted  at  from  30  to  37c. 


.•\pril  I. 


BATTERSON  &  CO. 
92  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.— The  market  on  honey 
is  onlv  .•^teady.  Considerable  stock  on  hand.  We 
quote  as  follows: — Fancy  white,  13c:  No.i  white, 
12  to  i2j^c;  fancy  amber,  11  to  12c;  No  i  amber, 
lie;  fancy  dark,  iic;  While,  extracted,  6%c;  Am- 
ber, 5'^c.     Beeswax,  23  to  25c. 

WALKER-BREWSTtR  GROCER  CO., 

April  I.  423  Walnut  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK -Comb  honey  continues  in  good 
demand.  There  is  enough  stock  arriving  to 
supply  all  wants,  prices  ruling  as  follows:  Fan- 
cy wliite.  15c;  No.  I  white,  14c;  No.  2  white,  13c 
buckwheat,  loc:  extracted,  rather  dull.  Prices 
ruling  from  5  to  6  cents  according  to  quality. 
FRANCIS  H.  I^EGGETT  &  CO. 

Dec.  30.    W.  Broadway  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


NEW  YORK— There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
-while,  comb  honev,  with  little  slock  on  the 
market.  Extracte'i  dull;  little  demand;  large 
supplies.  Beeswax  firm  and  scarce.  We  quote 
as  follows:— Fancy  white,  14c,  No.i  white,  13c; 
fancy  amber,  12c;  No.  i.  amber,  iic;  white,  ex- 
tracted, 6c:  amber,  5^0;  dark,  5c;  Beeswax  29  to 
30C. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGEIvKEN, 
265  &  267  Greenwich  St.,  Cor.  Murray  St. 


April  2. 


New  York. 


CHICAGO— Choice  white  comb  honey  produc- 
ed from  basswood  and  while  clover  is  scarce,  and 
brings  15c  per  pound,  all  other  kinds  of  white  is 
in  over  .supplv,  and  ihe  market  is  weak  12  to  13c; 
light  amber  grades.  10  to  iic;  dark,  8  to  9c;  can- 
died aud  mixed  lots,  7  to  .Sc.  Extracted  weak, 
wi,h  white  ranging  from  s'a  tu  6'ac;  amber  and 
dark,  5  to  5!;.c.  Beeswax  selling  at  32c  and  in 
good  demand. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 
April  7.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chic?go,  Ills. 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CELEBRATED 

Birmingham  SteelStrings 

"^IW^^  for  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo 

^{\0  Finest  Made.     Extra  Plated. 

RAII  MA."     Warranted  not  to  rust.  Send  for  Catig 

JOHN  F.   STRATTON, 

Imptrter,  Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer' 

an,  813.  815. 817  E.  9th  St,  N.  Y. 
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I   Foundation  I  ieCtlOHS 


By  the  new    Weed   Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

I^angstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised.  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 


Dadant  &  Son 


*••: 
-«■?. 


Hamilton,    Ills. 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for     illustrated     cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 
Mfg.  Co.,'^^'-'"%'f; 


m 


Our  New  Catalogue  i|      Vv  Ifltpr 
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describing  aiitl  lisnug  he  Finest 
Line  of  Bee- Keepers'  Siipi>l"iS 
ia  the  World,  is  now  ready,  'f 
yon  have  no(  heeti  receiving  copy  aii- 
nnally.  send  iis  your  name  and  add- 
ress and  one  \vi  i  .;  nailed  yon  free 
Prices  will  he  the  same  as  last  sea- 
son with  the  excepti  in  of  the  nar 
row.  plain  "-ections  with  no  bee  ways, 
whicli  will  be  25c.  per  M  less. 

Special  Afieiicy.  C.  M.  Scott  & 
Co..  1004  East  Washington  St.,  n- 
dianapolis.   Ind 

Agencies.  I.  .  Woodman,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  I-red  W.  Muth  &  Co., 
•S  W.  Cor.  Walnut  At  Front  Sts.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  I'red  Foulger  *.-  Sons, 
Ogden.  Utah.  Colorado  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  Denver,  Col. 
Grand  junction  Fruit  Growers'  A.sso- 
ciation,  Grand  Junction,  Col.  Robert 
Halley,  Montrose,  Col.  Pierce  Seed  & 
Produce  Co.,  Pueblo,  Col.  Chas.  Da- 
dant A:  Son,  Hamilton,  HI.  F.  C.  Kr- 
kle,  S15  First  Ave.  S.  K..  Minneapolis, 
Minn  K.  T.  Ablwtt,  St  Joseph  Mo  , 
•Special  Southwestern  Agent.  l,illy, 
Bogardns&Co  ,  Seattle,  Wash..  Speci- 
al Northwestern  .\Kents. 

6.B.LEWISCO.,WalerlOWD,WlS.,b.3A. 
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Losses  are  .lot  always  the  result 
of  the  ;:^n-.e  cause.  They  may 
come  fri.  m  starvation;  from  poor 
food;  from  improper  prepara- 
tions "om  •  n proper  protection; 
from  •  c  'd.,  -v  *t,  or  possibly,  a 
poorl  j<e- [■.  ed  cellar,  etc,, 
etc.  SncCv-^-  '•  >*''ntering  comes 
from  a  propei  "o  ^^^itiRlion  of 
different  conditions.  'or  clear, 
concise,  comprehensive  conclu- 
sions upon  these  all-important 
points,  consult  "Advanced  Bee 
Cui^TURE."  Five  of  its  thirty- 
two  chapters  treat  as  many  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  wintering 
problems. 

Price  of  the  book;  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for  $1.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W    Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich- 
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i:     DANZENBAKER  HIVE. 
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BRANCH   OFFICES. 

A.  I.  Root  Co.,  10  Vine  St  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Wm.  A.  Selser,    Manage  . 
A.  I.  Root  Co.         -         -         Syracuse,    N.  Y. 

F.  A.  Salisbury.  Manager. 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -   '      Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Manager. 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  1024  Miss.  St.,  St.  Paul,   Miun. 

H.  G.  Acklin,  Manager. 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Toepperwein  *c  Walton.  Managers. 
A.  I  Root  Co.,   1200   Md.   Av.,    S.    W.,  Wash. 

Saffell  A;  Kerrick,  Managers. 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  San  Ignacio  17,  Havana,  Cuba. 
F.  H.  de  Beche, Manager. 

JOBBING    AGENCIES. 

^        G.  W.  York&  Co.,  144,  146  Erie  St.,   Chi  ago.  111. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
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C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

M.  H.  Hvint&  Son, 

Walter  S.  Ponder, 

Jos.  Nysewander, 

Jno    Nebel  &  Son, 

Prothero  &  Arnold, 

Carl  F.  Buck. 

W.  W.  Cary  &  Son, 

The  I..  A  Watkins  Mdse.  Co. 


Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DesMoines,  Iowa. 

High  Hill,  Mo. 

Du    Bois,    Penn. 

Augusta,  Kan. 

I,yonsville,  Mass, 

Denver,  Colo. 


The  best  comb  honey 
hive  on  the  market  may 
be  obtained  of  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  of  Medina, 
Ohio;  at  any  of  their 
branch  houses,  and  many 
of  their  local  and  jobbing 
agencies.  Send  to  the 
address  nearest  you,  and 
save  freight,  and  get 
quick  delivery. 


Would  you  increase  your  profits?  Then  try  the  Daiiz.  Hive. 
It's  used  from  Maine  to  California.     Read  the  following: 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  Feb.  2S,  1902. 
The  A,  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Gent  emen: — I  am  very,  verj  pleased  that  you  are  will- 
ing I  shcul  I  reconiend  the  Danz.  h've.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  inquiries  regarding  jt,  and  have  not  felt  at  liberty  tg 
recomend  it  over  ou  ■  regular  hives.  At  first  I  was  preju- 
diced against  it,  but  the  sales  have  increased  without  recom- 
mendation, and  wherever  I  have  sold  they  have  bought  again 
and  praised  the  hive  with  extravagant  claims,  and  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  Best  Comb-Honey  Hive  on 
the  market,  J.  B.  MASON, 

Manager  North-eastern  Branch  The  A.   I.  Root  Co. 

The  above  unsolicited  testimonial  speaks  for  itself. 

M.  H.  Mendleson,  of  California,  has  just  ordered  700  Danzenba- 
ker  supers.  Sales  are  doubling  every  year.  Still  the  demand  for 
honey  in  Danz.  sections  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  j-ou  are  wise 
you  will  raise  comb  honey  in  Danz.  hive. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina,  Ohio. 


7li?  1^  ^^  7f  711^  f^  f<^  f^  1^  711^  711^  711^ 


May,     1902. 


At  Flint,  Michigan— $1.00  a  Year 


ADVE^TISIflG  f^flTES. 

All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  naake  linch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  percent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  HO  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  8 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing    Iiist. 

1  will  send  the  Review  with— 

Gleanings,  (new) ($1.00) ....  $1.75 

American  Bee  Journal. . . ,  (new)  (  l.Od) 1.75 

Canadian  Bee  Journal (  1.00) .....  1.75 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    ..50) 1.35 

American  Bee  Keeper (    ..50) 1 .40 

The  Southland  Queen (1.00) 1.75 

Ohio  Farmer (  1.00).   ...  1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .50) 1.10 

Rural  New   Yorker (1.00) 1.85 

The  Century (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan  Farmer (  1.00) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer (100) 1.75 

American  Agriculturist (  1.00) 1.75 

Country  Gentleman (  2.50) 3.15 

Harper's  Magazine (4.00).   ...   4.10 

Harper's  Weekly (  4  00) 4.20 

Youths'    Companion  (new) (1 .75)   2.35 

Cosmopolitan (  1.00) 1.90 

Success (1.00) 1.75 


Honey  Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled ;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides  ;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood.    . 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  fiUed,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  wiU  be  "  fancy  white," 
No.  1,,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. From  the.se  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission— the  balance 
being  sent  to  the  shipper.  Commission  is  ten 
percent.;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  only 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells  for  as  much 
as  one  hundred  dollars. 


CINCINNATI — Fancy  comb  brings  15  to  16c  in 
small  way;  on  larger  sales  concessions  must  be 
made.  Lower  grades  ait  hard  to  .sell  at  any 
price  and  not  wanted  in  this  market.  Kxtracted 
brings  from  5'/^  to  655C,  for  amber,  and  7  to  Sc 
for  clover  and  like  grades.    Beeswax  strong  at  30c. 


April  4. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO— We  quote  as  follows— FancV 
white,  14  to  15c;  No. I  white,  13  to  14c;  White,  ex- 
tracted, 6  to  6!.2C;  Amber,  5  to  6c. 

vS.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 
189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


April  3. 


BUFFAI^O— We  quote  as  follow- ;— Fancy 
white.  15;  No.  I,  12  to  13c;  other  grades,  8  to  iic. 
Demand  is  some  what  better  lately,  especially 
for  low  grades.  Extracted,  5  to  7c.  Fancy  bees- 
wax wanted  at  from  30  to  37c. 


April  I. 


BATTERSON  &  CO. 
92  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.— The  market  on  honey 
is  only  steady.  Considerable  stock  on  hand.  We 
quote  as  follows: — Fancy  white,  130;  No.i  white, 
12  to  i2^2c;  fancy  amber,  u  to  12c;  No  1  amber, 
nc;  fancy  dark,  iic;  White,  extracted,  6^c;  Am- 
ber, 554c.     Beeswax,  23  to  25c. 

WAI.KER-BREWSTER  GROCER  CO., 
April  I.  423  Walnut  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NF;w  YORK -Comb  honey  continues  in  good 
demand.  There  is  enough  stock  arriving  to 
supply  all  wants,  prices  ruling  as  follows:  F'an- 
cy  wliile,  15c;  No.  i  white,  14c;  No.  2  white,  13c 
buckwheat,  loc:  extracted,  rather  dull.  Prices 
ruling  from  5  to  6  cents  according  to  quality. 
FRANCIS  H.  IvEGGETT  &  CO. 

Dec.  30.    W.  Broadway  Franklin  &   Varick  Sts. 


NEW  YORK— There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
white,  comb  honey,  with  little  slock  on  the 
market.  Extracte  1  dull;  little  demand;  large 
si:pplies.  Beeswax  firm  and  scarce.  We  quote 
as  follows: — Fancy  white,  14c,  No.i  white,  13c; 
i  icy  amber,  i2c;  No.  i.  amber,  iic;  white,  ex- 
tracted, 6c:  amber,  5V2C;  dark,  5c;  Beeswax  29  to 
30c. 

HH,DRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 
265  &  267  Greenwich  St.,  Cor.  Murray  St. 
April  2.  New  York. 


CHICAGO— The  trade  in  honey  of  all  kinds  is 
light,  especially  is  this  true  of  comb;  the  li  tie 
trade  that  exists  is  for  the  best  grades.  '  Bass- 
wood  ranges  from  14  to  15c;  that  having  more  or 
less  basswo  d,  willow,  or  other  wuite  nectar,  13c; 
off  grades  of  white,  10  to  12c;  amber  S  109c;  ex- 
tracted, white,  s'A  to  6c;  am  er,  5  to  .sWc.  Some 
lots  of  new  extracted  offered,  but  no  sales  have 
been  made. 

t  eeswax  is  very  scarce  and  an  be  sold  on  arri- 
val at  32  cents. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


May  S. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CELEBRATED 


BirminghamSteelStrings 

for  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo 


BU*t  MAn     Warranted  not  to  rust.  Send  for  Catlg 
JOHN  F.  STRATTON. 

Imptrter,  Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer' 
bll.8i;3,  815,  817  E.  9th  St..  N.  Y. 


i^iiii       DA  DAM'S  ^         ^^  ^M 
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By  the  new    Weed   Process  ?.:;|: 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up-  vJRiJi 

on  the  best  machines,  and  from  0^: 

the  best  wax — that  free    from  iV^*; 

dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax,  :\ii;ii 

etc.,    that   decrease  its  tenacity  .'iv-v 

and   make   it   offensive   to    the  :•••/; 

bees.    Every  inch  of  foundation  *ti-; 

is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the  IJS'K 

sample   that   will  be  sent  upon  .^V;? 

application.  il-:** 

L,angstroth  on  the  Hon-  ;*•)•; 

ey  Bee,  revised,  Smokers,  Tin  9:-i\ 

Pails,    Sections   and   other  sup-  ;iiR/ 

plies.     Send  for  circular.  'j^^* 

Dadatit  &  Son,  I 

Hamilton,   Ills,  vj^ 


:  i:i  •:*'"».'-*--i;  •:•■■■'•.••••".■  •  •■»■.•.•.••:;:.■.  ■•••.•.■■■•;:.•.••••■•■■•••■.•.■.•.■*-••••-■«.•.•.■.• 
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We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  bass  wood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for     illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 

o  ■  Wis. 
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Bee -Keepers  |    A  Swarm 


M 

Mi* 

•.■•:■.: 


■■'■*. 

•■■•••: 


Send  for  our  complete 
illustrated  catalog.  It 
is    free. 

We  will  furnish  you 
with  the  finest  supplies 
in  the  world,  and  make 
prompt  shipment. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co. 
Watertown,  Wis. 
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Of  bees  as  it  i?sues  from  the 
hive  is  certainly  worth  f2.oo. 
To  lose  it,  or  mismanage  it,  may 
mean  a  loss  of  I5.00.  This  is 
easily  avoided  by  having  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  how  to 
manage  bees  when  they  swarm. 
"Advanced  Bee  Cui^ture" 
has  one  entire  chapter  devoted 
to  "Hiving  Bees."  Plain,  sim- 
ple directions  are  given  how  to 
manage  in  small  apiaries,  in 
large  apiaries,  when  queens  are 
clipped  or  undipped,  when  sev- 
eral swarms  issue  at  the  same 
time,  etc.,  etc.  Remember, 
too,  that  this  is  only  one  chap- 
ter out  of  thirtv-two. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for$i.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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t     DANZENBAKER  HIVE. 
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BRANCH   OFFICES. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  :o  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  A.  .Selser,    Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.         -         -         Syracu,se,    N.  Y. 

F.  A.  Salisburj-,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -         Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.. 1024  Miss.  St.,  St.  Paul,   Minn. 

H.  G.  Acklin,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Toepperwein  *c  Walton.  Managers. 
The  A.  I  Root  Co.,  1200   Md.    Av.,    S.    W.,  Wash. 

Saffell  i:  Kerrick,  Managers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  San  Ignacio  17,  Havana,  Cuba. 

F.  H.  de  Beche, Manager. 

JOBBING    AGENCIES. 

G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  144,  146  Erie  St.,  Chi  ago,  111. 
C  H.  W.  Weber,  -  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  -  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jos.  Nyse wander,        -  -        DesMoines,  Iowa. 

Jno    Nebel  &  Son,  -  -         High  Hill,  Mo. 

Prothero  &  Arnold,  -  Du   Bois,    Penn. 

Carl  F.  Buck.  -  -  -         Augusta,  Kan. 

W.  W.  Cary  &  Son,  -  l,yonsville,  Mass. 

The  L.  A  Watkins  Mdse.  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 


*^WV^^  ««i^W*^  »>"*^*'^^  *»'*^^'V» 

The  best  comb-honey 
hive  on  the  market  may 
be  obtained  of  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  of  Medina, 
Ohio;  at  any  of  their 
branch  houses,  and  many 
of  their  local  and  jobbing 
agencies.  Send  to  the 
address  nearest  you,  and 
save  freight,  and  get 
quick  delivery. 


Would  you  increase  your  profits  ?  Then  try  the  Danz.  Hive. 
It's  tised  from  Maine  to  California.     Read  the  following: 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  Feb.  28,  1902. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Gent'emen: — I  am  very,  very  pleased  that  you  are  will- 
ing I  shoulil  reconiend  the  Danz.  h've.  I  have  had  a  great 
manj'  inquiries  regarding  it,  and  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to 
reconiend  it  over  our  regular  hives.  At  first  I  was  preju" 
diced  against  it,  but  the  .sales  have  increased  without  recom-, 
mendation,  and  wherever  I  have  sold  they  have  bought  again 
and  praised  the  hive  with  extravagant  claims,  and  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  Best  Comb-Honey  Hive  on 
the  market,  J.  B.  M.A.SON, 

Manager  Xorth-eastern  Branch  The  A.   I.  Root  Co. 

The  above  unsolicited  testimonial  speaks  for  itself. 

M.  H.  Mendleson,  of  California,  has  just  ordered  700  Danzenba- 
ker  supers.  Sales  are  doubling  every  year.  Still  the  demand  for 
honey  in  Danz.  sections  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  you  are  wise 
you  will  raise  comb  honey  in  Danz.  hive. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina,  Ohio. 
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June,     1902. 


At  Flint,  Michigan— $1.00  a  Ye 


ar. 


Advertising  Rates. 

All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  rlie  rate 
<'.f  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch. 
Disconnts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  S  times,  5  per  cent :  tj 
times,  15  per  cent ;  P  times,  25  pei-  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  percent  :  rt 
times,  20  per  cent;  9  times,  30  per  cent  ;  15  times. 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent:  H 
times,  30  per  cent ;  6  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  timt^f, 
'lO  per  cent. 


Clubbing    hist. 

1  will  send  the  Review  with— 

(xleanings,  (new) (81.00) 

American  Bee  Journal (new)   (  1.00) 

Canadian  Bee  Journal    (  1.00) 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 

American  Bee  Keeper      (    .50) 

The  Southland  Queen  ( 1.00) 

Ohio   Farmer (  l.(X)) 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.)   (    .5u) 

Rural  New   Yorker (  1.00) 

The  (Jentury        (  4.U0) 

Michigan   Farmer (  l.(X») 

Prairie  Farmer .(100) 

American  Agriculturist (100) 

("ountry  Gentleman (  2,50) 

Harpwrs  Magazine (  4.0n) 

Harper's  Weekly .   (  4  00) 

Youths'    Companion  (new) (  .75) 

Cosmopolitan (  1.00) 

Success (1.00) 


»].75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.35 
1.40 
175 
1.75 
1.10 
1.85 
4.50 
1.65 
1.75 
1.75 
3.15 
4.10 
4.20 

.  2.35 
1.90 
1  75 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Kee  KwepHrs' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeti/jg.  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules . 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides  ;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
ox(!ept  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
accordingto  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. From  these  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission— the  balance 
being  .sent  to  the  shipper.  Commission  is  ten 
per  cent.;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  only 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells  for  as  much 
as  one  hundred  doUarc 


BUFFAI,0—Fancj' comb  honey  sells  al  i;  to 
14 — a  few  sales  15  cts.  Oiher  piadts  s-ell  •  t  m  ni 
8  to  12  cts.  Don't  ship  any  honey  10  'itiff '1<i  un- 
til September  or  October.'  Wax  'v anted  at  ironi 
25  to  33. 


June  10. 


BATTERSON  Si  (.0 
92  Michigan   St..   Rnffali 


CHICAGO— We  quote  as  follows —Fancy 
white,  14  to  15c;  No.  I  white,  13  to  14c;  White,  ex- 
tracted, 6  to  6^c;  Amber,  5^  to  6c. 


June  10. 


S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 
1S9  So.  Water  St. 


Chicago,  nil- 


CINCINNATI — There  is  no  demand  for  comb 
honey,  and  low  prices  are  no  inducement — the 
demand  is  not  there.  Extracted  honey  is  mov- 
ing a  little,  with  considerable  ofFe  ings.  Bees- 
wax is  in  ^ood  demand.  W'e  quote  as  follows; 
Fancy  white,  14  to  15:  white,  extracted,  7  to  S; 
amber,  5I4  to  6V2.     Beeswax,  29  to  31. 


June  10. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.— The  market  is  weak, 
with  considerable  surplus  stock  on  hand.  We 
quote  as  follows: — Fancy  white,  12  to  12}^;  No.  l 
white,  II  to  12:  white,  extracted  6  to  7;   amber,  6. 

WAL,KER-BREWSTER  GROCER  CO., 
June  12.  423  Walnut  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK -Comb  honey  continues  in  good 
demand.  There  is  enough  stock  arriving  to 
supply  all  wants,  prices  ruling  as  follows:  Fan- 
cy white.  15c;  No.  I  white,  14c;  No.  2  white,  13c 
buckwheat,  loc:  extracted,  rather  dull.  Prices 
ruling  from  5  to  6  cents  according  to  quality. 
FRANCIS  H.  IvEGGETT  &  CO. 

Dec.  30.    W.  Broadway  Franklin  &  Varick  St*-. 


NEW  YORK— There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
comb  honey,  but  extracted  is  dull  with  large 
supplies  and  limited  demand.  Beeswax  in  good 
demand.  W'e  quote  as  follows:  Fancy  white, 
14c  No. I  white,  13c;  fancy  amber,  11  to  12c:  No. 
I.  amber,  10  to  I ic;  white,  extracted,  3^  to  5^^!; 
amber,  5,  dark,  4104^;  beeswax  31  to  32. 
HH,DRETH  &  SEGEIvKEN, 
265  &  267  Greenwich  St.,  Cor.  Murray  St 

June  10.  New  York. 


CHICAGO — The  honey  market  is  in  a  waiting 
attitude,  there  is  more  comb  on  sale  than  for 
several  Junes  of  recent  years;  most  of  it  is  out  of 
condition  from  one  cause  and  another,  chiefly  by 
having  grained;  therefore  a  very  light  yield  this 
year  would  not  help  the  crop  now  on  hand  of 
last.  Prices  are  without  special  change  in  either 
comb  or  extracted  honey  from  those  givtn  in 
your  last  issue.  Consumers  are  not  in  the  mar- 
ket for  other  than  small  lots.  Beeswax  is  very 
scarce,  and  brings  32  cents  upon  arrival. 
R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 


June  7. 


163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CELEBRATED 

BirmingtiamSteelStrir.:: 

1^^  for  Violin,  Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo 
_.\\  Finest  Made.     Extra  Plated. 

tttAtihA-     Warranted  not  to  rust.  SendforCatlg 

JOHN  F.   STRATTON. 

Imptrter,  Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer' 

811. 813,  815,  817  E.  9th  St..  N.  Y. 
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By  the  new    Weed    Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

Ltangstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised,  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circUiHr. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,    Ills. 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearl)';  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for     illustrated     cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 


gpQ     Marsh  6  eld, 
*  * '  Wis . 
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Send  for  oiir  complete 
illustrated  catalog.  It 
i.s  free. 

We  will  furnish  you 
with  the  finest  supplies 
in  the  world,  and  make 
prompt  shipment. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co. 
Watertown,  Wis. 
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v-.-V  Of  bees   as   it   i  sues  fiom    the  .v-JV 

>■!?.;  hive   is  certainly    woith  fa.oo.  >!?/• 

^r-»  To  lost  it,  or  mismanage  it.  7/iay  :';,'• 

v..;;  :i.ean  »  loss   of   ^5.00.     This  is  ...'". 

>■*.■  easily  avoided  by  having  a  Ihor-  |i)?.j 

i!/:*  ough     knowledge    of    how     to  .%• 

.V;;>  manage  bees  when  they  swarm.  .';..:;.". 

;i.*;:  "Advanced    Bee    Culture"  >»;! 

f^f:f.  has  one  entire   chapter   devotrd  ■'::• 

.V:;V  to  "Hiving  Bees."     Plain,  sim-  \-^^ 

>•?;/  pie  directions  are  given  how  to  vSJ'; 

^i-»  manage    in   small   apiaries,    in  -f* 

.■....;'.  large  apiaries,  when  queens  are  .../.', 

vfi*:  clipped  or  undipped,  when  scv-  >•!?'/■ 

ji^V"'  eral  swarms   issue  at    the    same  •^■;> 

.•.;;'.  time,    etc.,    etc.       Remember,  ....*. 

>?:/  too,  that  this  is  only  one   chap-  •.■.!f;j 

iV  •  ter  out  of  thirty-two.  -^V/? 

iii  v:  Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. ;  the  ij-j-*- 

■.■•)^'  Review  one  year  and    the  book  •.*?]■•: 

Wii-;  for;pi.25.     Stamps  taken,  either  ••;;■; 

iVix  U-   S.  or  Canadian.  -y-j-v 

*^  W    Z.   HUTCHIXSON,  Flint,  Mich.  ^'.* 
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DANZENBAKER  HIVE. 


BRANCH   OFFICES. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  lo  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Wm.  A.  Selser,    Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.         -         -         Syracuse,    N.  Y. 

F.  A.  Salisbury,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -         Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 1024  Miss.  .St.,  .St.  Paul,   Miun. 

H.  G.  Acklin,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Toepperwein  &  Walton.  Managers. 
The  A.  I  Root  Co.,  1200   Md.   Av.,    S.    W.,   Wash. 

Saffell  A;  Kerrick,  Managers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  San  Ignacio  17,  Havana,  Cuba. 

F.  H.  de  Beche, Manager. 

JOBBING    AGENCIES. 


C.  W.  York  &  Co.,  144,  14 
C    H.  W.  Weber, 
M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son, 
Walter  S.  Pouder. 
Jos.  Nysewander, 
Jiio    Nebel  &  Son, 
Prothero  &  Arnold, 
Carl  F.  Buck 
W.  W.  Cary  &  Son, 
The  I..  A  Watkin.3  Mdse. 


Co 


Erie  .St.,   Chi  ago.  111. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DesMoines,  Iowa. 

High  Hill,  Mo. 

Du   Bois,    Peiin. 

Augusta,  Kan. 

Lyonsville,  Mass. 

Denver,  Colo. 


The  best  comb-honey 
hive  on  the  market  may 
be  obtained  of  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  of  Medina, 
Ohio;  at  any  of  their 
branch  houses,  and  many 
of  their  local  and  jobbing 
agencies.  Send  to  the 
address  nearest  you,  and 
save  freight,  and  get 
quick  delivery. 
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Would  you  increase  your  profits?  Then  try  the  Danz.  Hive. 
It's  used  from  Maine  to  California.     Read  the  following: 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  Feb.  2S,  1902. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Med'na,  Ohio. 

Gent  emen: — I  am  very,  ver.\  pleased  that  you  are  will- 
ing I  shcul  I  recomend  the  Danz.  hve.  I  have  had  a  great 
niary  inquiries  regarding  t,  and  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to 
recomend  it  over  ou  ■  regular  hives.  At  first  I  was  preju' 
diced  aeainsl  it,  but  the  sales  have  increased  without  recom- 
mendation, and  wherever  I  have  sold  they  have  bought  again 
and  praised  the  hive  with  extravagant  claims,  and  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  Best  Comb-Honev  Hive  on 
the  market,  J.  B.  MASON, 

Manager  North-eastern  Branch  The  A.   I.  Root  Co. 

The  above  unsolicited  testimonial  speaks  for  itself. 

M.  H,  Mendleson,  of  California,  has  just  ordered  700  Danzenba- 
ker  supers.  Sales  are  doubling  every  year.  Still  the  demand  for 
honey  in  Danz.  sections  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  you  are  wise 
you  will  raise  comb  honey  in  Danz   hive. 

The  A.  1.  Root  Co.  Medina,  Ohio. 
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July,     1902. 


At  Flint,  Michigan— $1.00  a  Year. 


Advertising  I^ates. 

All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
•  if  15  cents  pei-  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Noni)areil  space  make  linch. 
Disconnte  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  percent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  H 
times,  30  per  cent ;  H  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
'ill  per  cent. 


Clubbing    Liist. 

I  will  send  the  Kkview  wilh— 

(Tleaniutrs.  (now) (1fl.(X)). 

Amt^rican  Bee  .JomuaJ.     .(now)   (  t.O(i) . 

Canadian  HeoJinrnml     '..(1.00). 

I'rotrressive  Bpe  Keeper (     ..iO). 

American  Bee  Keeper    (     .,'JO) . 

The  Southland   Queen ( 1.00) . 

Oliio   Farmer (  i.M) . 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.)   .   (    .5(i). 

Rural  New   Y./rkur     (1.00), 

Ttie  ( 'ontnry    -     (  4.00) 

Michigan   Farmer ...     (1.00). 

Prairie  Farmer     (1  M) . 

American  Adriculturist (  1  oO) . 

Country  Genileraan (  2.50). 

Harper's  Matrazine     (  4,0  0 

Harper's  Weekly     (4  00) . 

Yonths'    Co'i  pardon  (new) (  .75)    . 

Cosmopolitan (  l.(Ki). 

Success (1.00). 


f'.75 
.   1.75 

'.  l'.35 
.  1.40 
.  1  75 
.  1.75 
.  1.10 
.  1.85 
.  4.50 
.  1.65 
.  1.75 
.  1.75 
3.15 
.  4.10 
.  4.20 
.  2.35 
.  1.90 
.  1  75 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  rhe  Noriji  American  Bee  Kt-epets' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  sud,  so 
far  as  possible,  limitations  are  made  according 
to  these  rales . 

Fancy.— .'\11  sections  to  bo  well  filled  :  com)  s 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb  unsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  woo.l. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fahcy  white," 
No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotation.^ 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. From  these  t)rices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  coniniission -the  balance 
being  sent  to  the  shi])per.  Commission  is  ten 
per  cent.;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  only 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells  for  as  much 
as  one  hnndri'd  dollarc 


BUFFALO — No  new  honey  arriving  yet,  to 
speak  of.  Some  strictly  fancv  probably  would 
bring  ij  cents.  A  little  old"  honey  in'  market 
selling  from  14  tog  cents  Some  fancj-  beeswax 
%vould  bring  from  30  to  33  ceiits. 


CHICAGO — We  note  a  fair  demand  for  new 
comb  honey.  Market  on  e.xtrac  ed  not  very 
active.  We  quote  as  tollows- — Fancy  white, 
15c;  No. I  white,  13  to  14c;  No.  i  amber,  10  to  12c; 
white,  extracted,  6c;  amber,  5  to  s'/ic;  dark,  4'/-, 
to  5c. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

July   3.  1S9  .So.  Water  St..  Chicago.  Ills. 


CINCINNATI — There  is  no  demand  for  comb 
honey,  and  low  prices  are  no  inducement — the 
demand  is  not  there.  Extracted  honey  is  mov- 
ing a  little,  with  considerable  offerings.  Bees- 
wax is  in  good  demand.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Fancy  white.  14  to  15;  while,  extracted,  7  to  S; 
amber,  5^  to  6^.     Beeswax,  29  to  31. 


July  5- 


BATTERSON  &  CO. 
i,S9  Michigan  St.  Buffalo,   N.  Y. 


July  9. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 
CinciuLati.    Ohio. 


K.VNSAS  CITY,  MO.— Our  market  is  very 
slow.  There  is  a  heavy  surplus  of  old.  honey 
here,  and  considerable  new  on  the  market  this 
week.  There  .seems  to  be  no  demand.  INIarket 
firm  on  beeswax,  W'e  quote  as  follows: — Fancy 
white,  I2c;  No.  i  while,  11  to  12c;  No  i  amber,  10 
to  lie;  white,  extracted  5  to 6c.     Beeswax  28  to  30. 

WALKER-BREWSTKR  GROCER  CO., 

Julj'   5.  423  Walnut  St.  Kansas  City,  AIo. 


NEW  YORK — There  is  a  fair  (ieiuand  for 
comb  honey,  but  extracted  is  quick  with  large 
supplies.  Beeswax  declining.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Fancy  while,  14c  No.i  whi'e,  13c;  fancy 
amber,  12c;  No.  i.  amber,  iic;  white,  extracted, 
6c;  amber,  5}^c;  dark,  4!/3  to  5c;  beeswax,  28  to  29. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGEIyKEN, 
265  &  267  Greenwich  St.,  Cor.  Murray  ,St. 
July    5.  New  York. 


CHICAGO— The  honey  market  may  be  .said  to 
be  on  a  vacation,  so  far  as  actual  business  is  con- 
cerned. Should  the  harvest  of  1902  be  practical- 
ly a  failure,  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  extracted 
honey,  as  there  is  mort  of  it  in  storage  than  we 
have  ever  known  at  this  season  of  the  year.  If 
the  consumers  are  not  too  greatly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  honey  is  a  failure  this  sea- 
son, it  may  be  worked  off  at  an  advance  in  price. 
Beeswax  is  lower,  yet  sells  well  at  30  cents  per 
pound. 


R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago.  Ills. 


July  7. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTOW*S 

CEl.BBRATED 

BirmingtiainSteelStrln^;] 

jTss^    for  Violin.  Guitar,  Mandolin.  Banjo 

.     .^Vs  Finest  Made.     Extra  Plated. 

nAvs  WA  ■     Warranted  not  to  rust.  Send  for  Catig 

JOHN  F.   STRATTON, 

Imptrter,  Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer' 

811.8i:j.  815.  817E.  9tliSt..N.Y. 
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By  the  new    Weed   Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

I^angstrotb  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised.  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,   Ills. 


::■.•;■• 
IS 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write    for    illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 
Mfg.  Co.,*'''"''^'.''' 

O  -'  Wis, 
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Bee -Keepers  |    A  Swarm 
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Send  for  our  complete 
illustrated  catalog.  It 
is  free. 

We  will  furnish  3-ou 
with  the  finest  supplies 
in  the  world,  and  make 
prompt  shipment. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co. 
Watertown,  Wis. 


iif; 


Of  bees  as  it  i^sues  fioni  the 
hive  is  certainly  worth  $2.00. 
To  lose  it,  or  mismanage  it,  may 
mean  h  loss  of  I5.00.  This  is 
easily  avoided  by  having  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  how  to 
manage  bees  when  they  swarm. 
"Advanced  Bee  Culture" 
has  one  entire  chapter  devotrd 
to  "Hiving  Bees."  Plain,  sim- 
ple directions  are  given  how  to 
manage  in  small  apiaries,  in 
large  apiaries,  when  queens  are 
clipped  or  undipped,  when  sev- 
eral swarms  issue  at  the  same 
time,  etc.,  etc.  Remember, 
too,  that  this  is  only  one  chap- 
ter out  of  thirtv-two. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for;fi.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W    Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint.  Mich. 
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2     DANZENBAKER  HIVE. 


BRANCH   OFFICES. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  lo  Vine  St  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  A.  vSelser,    Manage  . 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  -         -         .Syracu.se,    N.  Y. 

F.  A.  Salisbury,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -         Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co  ,1024  Miss.  St.,  St.  Paul,   Minn. 

H.  G.  Acklin,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Toepperwein  &:  Walton.  Managers 
The  A.  I  Root  Co.,   1200   Md.    Av.,    S.    W.,   Wash. 

Saffell  &  Kerrick,  Managers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  San  Ignacio  17,  Havana,  Cuba. 

F.  H.  de  Beche, Manager. 

JOBBING    AGENCIES. 


G.  \V.  York  &  Co.,  144, 

C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

M.  II    Hunt  &  .Son, 

Waller  S.  Poufier, 

Jos.  N'y.'-evvander, 

Jiio    Nebel  &  .Son. 

Proi  hero  &  .Arnold, 

Carl  I'.  Buck 

\\  .  W.  Cary  &  Son, 

Tlie  I..  A  Watkinj  Mdse.  Co 


146  Erie  St..    Chicago,  111. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DesMoines,  Iowa. 

High  Hill,  Mo. 

Du    Bois,    Peiin. 

Augusia,  Kan. 

I,yonsville,  Mass. 

Denver,  Colo. 


The  best  comb-honey 
hive  on  the  market  may 
be  obtained  of  The' A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  of  Medina, 
Ohio;  at  any  of  their 
branch  houses,  and  many 
of  their  local  and  jobbing 
agencies.  Send  to  the 
address  nearest  you,  and 
.save  freight,  and  get 
quick  delivery. 


Would  you  increase  your  pn.fits?  Then  try  the  Dan/..  Hive. 
It's  u.std  from  Maine  to  California.     Read  the  following: 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  Feb.  28,  1902 
,  The  .\.  I    Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Gent  eni^n: — I  am  very,  very  pleased  that  you  are  will- 
ing I  sh-  uM  recomend  the  Danz.  h've.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  inquiries  regarding  it,  and  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to 
recomend  it  over  our  regular  hives.  At  first  I  was  preju- 
diced against  it,  but  the  sales  have  increased  without  recom- 
mendation, and  wherever  I  have  sold  they  have  bought  again 
and  praised  the  hive  with  extravagant  claims,  and  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  Best  CoMB-HoN^KiV  Hive  on 
the  market,  J.  B.  MASON, 

Manager  North-eastern  Branch  The  A.   I.  Root  Co. 

The  al)ove  unsolicited  testimonial  speaks  for  itself. 

M.  H.  Mendle.son,  of  California,  has  just  ordered  700  Danzenba- 
ker  supers.  Sales  are  doubling  every  year.  Still  the  demand  for 
honey  in  Danz.  sections  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  yoti  are  wise 
you  will  raise  comb  honey  in  Danz.  hive. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina,  Ohio. 
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August,   1902. 


At  Flint,  Michigan— Si. 00  a  Year. 


Advertising  Rates. 

All  advertisements  will  he  inserter!  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Disconnts  will  he  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent  ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
i''  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  |0  percent  ;  H 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  t-ent ;  i5  times, 
iO  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent:  rt 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
50  per  cent. 


BUFFAI^O — No  new  honey  arriving  yet,  to 
speak  of.  Some  strictly  fancy  probahlv  would 
bring  ic  cents.  A  little  old  honey  in"  market 
selling  from  14  to  9  cents  Some  fancy  beeswax 
would  bring  from  30  to  33  cents. 


J"iy  5. 


BATTERSON  &  CO. 
159  Michigan  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I        CHICAGO— We  note   a    fair  demand   for   new 
I    comb  and  exirac»ed  honey,   and  early  shipments 
could    undoubtedly  be  handled  to   good   advan- 
tage.    We  quote  as  follows- — Fancy  white.  16   to 
17c;  No.  I  white,  15  to  i6c;  white  extracted,  6'/^  toy. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 
iSq  .So.  Water  St.,  Chicayr,  111.'. 


Clubbing    Ltist. 

1  will  send  the  Review  with— 

(jleanings,  (new) ($1.00) $1.75 

American  Bee  Journal (new)   (  l.Od) 1.75 

(Canadian  Bee  Journal    (1.00) 1.75 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    ..50) 1.35 

American  Bee  Keeper    {    .50) 1.40 

The  Southland  Queen ( 1.00) 1  75 

Ohio   Farmer (1.00).   ...   1.75 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    ..50) 1.10 

Rural  New   Yorker (  l.(JO) 1.S5 

The  Century        (  4.00) 4.50 

Michigan   Farmer (1.00) 1.65 

Prairie  Farmer (100) 1.75 

American  Agriculturist (1.00) t.75 

(jonntry  Gentleman (  2.50) 3. 15 

Harper's  Magazine  {  i.O)) .   ...   4.10 

Harpers  Weekly (  4  00) 4.20 

Youths'    Companion  (new) (i.75)   ...    .2.35 

Cosmopolitan (1,00) 1.90 

Success (1.00).   ...   175 


Honey  Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  (juotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules. 

Fancy.- All  sections  to  be  well  filled;  combe 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb unsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottf>m,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
No.  1,   dark,"'  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. From  these  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission -the  balance 
being  sent  to  the  shipper.  Commission  is  ten 
per  cent.;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  onlv 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells  for  as  much 
!!»•  otip  hundred  dollars 


Aug.  S. 


CINCINNATI— Some  new  lots  of  fancy  comb 
honey  have  arrived  in  the  last  few  days,  and 
found  readj'  sale  at  14  to  15c.  It  seems  that  hon- 
ey is  going  to  be  plentiful — all  reports  to  the  con- 
trary. Extracted  amber,  5'/^  to  6c:  fancy,  7  to  s. 
Beeswax,  28  to  30c. 


Aug.  s. 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 
Cincinnati.   Ohio. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.— Our  market  is  very 
slow.  There  is  a  heavy  surplus  of  old  honey 
here,  and  considerable  new  on  the  market  this 
week.  There  seems  to  be  no  demand.  Market 
firm  on  beeswax,  We  quote  as  follows: — Fancy 
white,  i2c:  No.  i  white,  11  to  i2c;  No  i  amber,  10 
to  lie;  white,  extracted  5  to 6c.     Beeswax  281030. 

WAI^KER-BREWSTER  GROCER  CO., 

July   .s.  423  Walnut  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK — New  crop  of  comb  honey  is  in 
fairly  good  demand,  especially  for  fancy  white. 
Extracted  remains  quiet  as  yet.  Beeswax  dull 
and  declining.  We  quote  as  follows: — Fancy 
white,  14c:  No. I  white,  13c:  fancy  amber,  12c: 
No.  1  amber,  iic;  white,  extracted,  6  to  65^c;  am- 
ber, 5  to  5!4c;  beeswax,  27  to  28c. 

HII^DRETH  &  SEGEI.KEN, 
265  &  267  Greenwich  St.,  Cor.  Murray  St. 
Aug.  9.  New  York. 


CHICAGO— Some  comb  honey  produced  in 
1902  is  tiow  on  sale;  fancy  brings  15c,  anything 
off  in  appearance  or  quality  sells  at  13  to  14c  for 
the  white,  amber  grades  2  to  3c  per  lb.  less.  Ex- 
tracted is  selling  at  6  to  7c  for  white;  light  amber 
5%  to  6c;  dark,  5  to  s^c.  There  is  a  fair  demand 
for  all  grades  and  kinds.  Beeswax  steady  at 
30  cents. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 
Aug.  II.  163  So.  Water  St..  Chicpgo.  Ills. 


CAR  LOAD  BUYERS 

of  Bee  Hives,  and  all  kinds  ot  bee  supplies  as 
well  as  consumers,  will  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  let  me  know  their  needs  I  sell  to  the  job- 
bing trade  all  over  the  world.  I  have  financial 
interests  and  business  contracts  with  two  of 
the  largest  factories  in  the  I'liited  States,  as 
well  as  being  sole  proprietor  of  a  small  i>la"t 
of  my  own.  One  of  m\'  factories  is  cutting 
12.000,000  feet  of  lumber  this  year.  I  want  your 
business.     Address,  for  a  catalogue, 

W.  H.  PUTNAM.    River  Falls,  Wis, 
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By  the  new    Weed    Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

Ltangstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey See,  revised,  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,   Ills. 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for    illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 

Mfg.  C0,,''---'"%'f; 


Bee -Keepers  |    A  Swarm 


•f-?     Send  for  our  complete 

•.■'?'■*■* 

-^     illustrated  catalog.     It 

■'..* 

V!?;     is  free. 

•  "•.*■ 

i--;  We  will  furnish   vou 

;;:i*  with  the  finest  supplies 

"v*  in  the  world,  and  make 

ti^  prom])t  shipment. 

*■■:"■'• 

W    G.  H.  Lewis  Co. 

••:■*. 

•  v.:; 

M      Watertown,  Wis. 

•.••■•: 
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Of  bees  as  it  i' sues  fiom  the 
hive  is  certainly  worth  ;f2.oo. 
To  lose  it,  or  mismanage  it,  jfiay 
mean  a  loss  of  $5.00.  This  is 
easilv  avoided  b}'  having  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  how  to 
manage  bees  when  they  swarm. 
"Advanced  Bee  Culture" 
has  one  entire  chapter  devotrd 
to  "Hiving  Bees."  Plain,  sim- 
ple directions  are  given  how  to 
manage  in  small  apiaries,  in 
large  apiaries,  when  queens  are 
clipped  or  undipped,  when  sev- 
eral swarms  issue  at  the  same 
time,  etc.,  etc.  Remember, 
too,  that  this  is  only  one  chap- 
ter out  of  thirtv-two. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
forj;i.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.   S.  or  Canadian. 

W    Z    HUTCHINSON,  FHnt,  Mich. 


DANZENBAKER  HIVE. 


BRANCH   OFFICES. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co..  lo  Vine  St  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wni.  A.  Selser,    Manage  . 
Tlie  A.  I.  Root  Co.  -         -         Syracuse,    N.  Y. 

F.A.Salisbury,  Manager. 
Tl;e  A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -   "      Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co  ,1024  Miss.  St.,  St.  Paul,   Miun. 

H   G.  Acklin,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Tuepperwein  «^  Walton.  Managers. 
The  .A    I  Root  Co.,   1200   Md.    Av.,    S.    W.,   Wash. 

Saffell  cS;  Kerrick,  Managers. 

Tlie  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  San  Ignacio  17,  Havana,  Cuba. 

F.  H.  de  Beche, Manager. 

JOBBING    AGENCIES. 

i        G.  W.  York&  Co.,  144,  146  Erie  St.,    Chicago,  111. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

M.  H    Hunt  cSi  Son, 

Walter  ,S.  Ponder. 

Jcjs.  Nysewander, 

J  no    Nebel  &  Son, 

Prothero  &  Arnold, 

Carl  F.  Buck 

W.  W.  Cary  &  Soti, 

The  I..  A  Watkinj  Mdse.  Co. 


Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Bell  Branch    Mich. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DesMoines,  Iowa. 

High  Hill,  Mo. 

Du   Bois,    Peim. 

Augusta,  Kan. 

I,yonsville,  Mass. 

Denver,  Colo. 


<  ^jt^^*^*  <  a^^^t^*  m^v^^Fk.*  ■/ni^u'^' 

The  best  comb- honey 
hive  on  the  market  iiui\ 
be  obtained  of  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  of  IMedina, 
Ohio;  at  any  of  tht-ir 
branch  house.s,  and  many 
of  their  local  and  jobbinjr 
agencie.s.  Send  to  the 
addros  nearest  yon,  and 
.save  freight,  and  gt-t 
quick  delivery. 


Would  you  increase   yonr   profits?      Then    try    the    Danz. 
It's  used  from  Maine  to  California.     Read  the  following: 


Hive. 


1902. 


Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  Feb. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  :Medina,  Ohio. 

Gent  emen: — I  am  very,  very  pleased  that  you  are  will- 
ing I  should  recomend  the  Danz.  h've.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  inquiries  regarding  it,  and  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to 
recomend  it  over  our  regular  hives.  At  first  I  was  preju- 
diced against  it,  but  the  sales  have  increased  without  recom- 
mendation, and  wherever  I  have  sold  they  have  bought  again 
and  prai.sed  the  hive  with  extravagant  claims,  and  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  Best  Comb-Hoxev  Hivk  on 
the  market,  J.  B.  M.\SON, 

Manager  North-eastern  Branch  The  A.   I.   Root  Co. 

The  above  unsolicited  testimonial  speaks  for  itself. 

M.  H.  Mendleson,  of  California,  has  just  ordered  700  Danzenba- 
ker  supers.  Sales  are  doubling  every  3-ear.  Still  the  demand  for 
honey  in  Danz.  sections  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  you  are  wise 
you  will  raise  comb  honey  in  Danz.  hive. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina,  Ohio. 
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September,  1902. 


At  Flint,  Michigan— $1.00  a  Year. 


Advef^tising  Rates. 

All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
Hertion  :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Disconnts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent :  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
S5  per  cent. 

■  On  20  linee  and  npwards,  3  times.  10  pf  rcect  :  « 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  KO  lines  and  npwardp,  8  times,  20  per  cent :  « 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  timi^r, 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing    Liist. 

1  will  send  the  REVtEW  with— 

Gleanings,  (new) (Jl.OO) . 

American  Bee  Journal (new)   (  1.00) . 

Canadian  Bee  Journal    (  1.00) . 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .^0) . 

American  Bee  Keeper    (    S>0) . 

The  Southland  Queen ( 1.00) . 

Ohio  Farmer (1.00). 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.) (    .50). 

Rural  New   Yorker     . .     . .  (  1.00) . 

The  Ontury        (4.00). 

Michigau   Farmer (1.00). 

Prairi  o  Parmer (  1  00) , 

American  Agriculturist (  1.00) 

Country  Gentleman (  2.50) . 

HarprT's  Magazine  . .     (  4.00) . 

Harpers  Weekly (  4  00) . 

Yonths'    Clotnpanion  (new) (UTS) 

(Cosmopolitan (  1.00) . 

Success, (1.00). 


..  1.75 

, .  1.75 

..  1.35 

..  1.40 

..  175 

..  1.75 

..  1.10 

.  1.85 

..  4.50 

..  1.65 

.  1.75 

..  1.75 

.  3.15 

.  4.10 

..  4.20 
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..  1.90 
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Honey  Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  na 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled  ;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides  ;  both  wood  and  combnnsoiled 
by  travel.ptain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sf  a)ed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— /ill  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
com!)  nnsoiled  by  travel  stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  Tliat  is,  there  v. ill  he  ''  fancy  white," 
Nf>.  I.  dark,"'  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  .sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. From  these  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission— the  balance 
being  sent  to  the  shipper.  Commi-ssion  is  ten 
per  cent.;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  onlv 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  sells  for  as  much 
^s  one  hundred  dollars. 


CHICAGO— We  note  a  fair  demand  for  new 
comb  and  ex'rac'ed  honey,  and  early  shipments 
could  undoubtedly  be  handled  to  good  advan- 
tage. We  quote  as  follows —Fancy  white,  i6  to 
17c;  No.i  white,  15  to  i6c;  white  extracted,  6J4  toy. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

Aug.  8.  189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago.  Ills. 


NEW  YORK — There  is  now  a  good  demand 
for  honej-.  Fancy  comb  is  selling  at  15c:  No.  i 
white,  12  to  14c:   amber.  11  to    12c.     Beeswax  28c. 

FRANCIS    H.  LEGGETT  &  CO. 
W.  Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts. 


Aug   26. 


BUFFAL,0 — Strictly  fancy  one  pound  comb 
honey  is  selling  at  15  and  i6c.  a-'d  moderate 
quantities  can  be  sold .  Other  grades  range  from 
14  to  IOC.  Demand  will  improve  as  small  fruit 
goes  out.  Fancy  beeswax  33  to  35c.  Extracted 
honey  not  wanted  at  all. 


Sept.  2. 


B.\TTERSON  &  CO. 
159  Michigan  St.  Buffalo,   N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK — There  is  a  good  demand  for 
honey  of  all  kinds,  comb  as  well  as  extracted. 
Beeswax  dull.  We  quote  as  follows: — Fancy 
white,  14  to  15c;  No.  I  white,  13c;  fancy  amber, 
i2c;  No.  I  amber,  11;  vi'hite,  extracted,  6yi  to  7c; 
amber,  5^c;  dark,  5c.     Beeswax,  27  to  2Sc. 

HIIvDRETH  &  SEGEIvKEN, 
265  &  267  Greenwich  St.,  Cor.  Murray  ,Sl 
Sept.  2.  New  YorV. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.— Our  market  is  very 
slow.  There  is  a  heavy  surplus  of  old  honey 
here,  and  considerable  new  on  the  market  thfs 
week.  There  seems  to  be  no  demand.  Market 
firm  on  beeswax.  We  quote  as  follows: — Fancy 
white,  I2C;  No.  i  white,  11  to  12c;  No  i  amber,  ib 
to  lie;  white,  extracted  5  to 6c.     Beeswax  281030. 

WAI^KER-BREWSTER  GROCER  CO., 
July  5.  423  Walnut  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CINCINNATI— The  demand  for  comb  houev, 
at  present,  is  good.  All  shipments  sold  quick 
at  15  to  16c  for  No.  i  and  fancy.  We  advise  tho.se 
having  any  to  sell  to  send  their  shipments  on 
while  the  demand  is  eood,  and  before  the  car 
loads  front  the  west  flood  the  market.  Extracted 
honey  is  selling  as  fast  as  it  arrives,  at  about  as 
follows:  amber  and  southern  554  to  6%,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  White  clover,  y}4  to  8.  Beeswax 
scarce  at  30c. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

Sept.   I.  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


CHICAGO — Comb  honey  is  beginning  to  come 
forward  and  is  meeting  with  fair  demand.  The 
prices  at  present  are  15  to  i6c  for  the  best  lines 
of  No.  I  and  fancj'  white;  other  grades  are  want- 
ed at  two  to  five  cents  less  per  pound,  but  they 
are  scarce.  I-^xtracted  sells  at  6  to  Sc  for  white, 
according  to  the  kind  and  quality;  $%  to  7c  is  ob- 
tainable for  the  amber  grades.  Dealars  are  seek- 
ing what  they  term  a  honey  flavor  more  than 
ever  before,  as  they  say  their  customers  demand 
more  than  a  pleasant  sweet  ta»te  in  honej'. 
Beeswax  is  scarce  and  brings  30  cents. 


Aug.  II. 


R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

163  .So.  Water  St.,  Chicpgo.  IIU 


avaNted 


Comb  and  Extracted  honey.  Mail  .sample  and 
state  price,  delivered  Cincinnati.  Reference, 
Brighton  German  Bank,  this  city.  C  H.  W. 
WEBER  2146  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
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Foundation  I  bcCtlOnS 


By   the  new    Weed    Process 

is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  anil  from 
the  l)est  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

I^augstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised.  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,    Ills. 


'0--:.-- 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for     illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 

o  '  Wis. 
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Bee -Keepers  I    Marketini 


Send  for  our  complete 
illustrated  catalog.  It 
is  free. 

We  will  furnish  you 
with  the  finest  supplies 
in  the  world,  and  make 
prompt  shipment. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co. 
Watertown,  Wis. 


Of  honey  is  fully  a?  important 
as  its  production.  To  produce 
a  crop  of  honey  cheaply,  and  to 
sell  it  to  the  best  advantage,  are 
distinct  processes. 

Whether  honey  should  be  sent 
to  a  distant  market,  whether 
sold  outright  or  on  commission, 
whether  the  home  "market  can 
be  profitably  developed,  wheth- 
er the  bee  keeper  should  sell 
the  honev  himself,  or  employ 
some  one,  the  peddling  of  hon- 
ey, etc.  are  all  thoroughlv  dis- 
cussed in  one  of  the  chapters  of 
"Advanced  Bke  Culture." 
Remember,  too,  that  this  is  only 
one  chapter  out  of  32. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for|i.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 

W.  Z.   HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 
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DANZEN  BAKER  HIVE. 


BRANCH   OFFICES. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  lo  Vine  St  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Win.  A.  Selser,    Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  -         -         Syracuse,    N.  Y. 

F".  A.  .Salisbury,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -   "      Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co  ,1024  Mi.ss.  St.,  St.  Paul,   Minn. 

H.  G.  Acklin,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Toepperwein  &  Walton.  Managers. 
The  A    I  Root  Co.,   1200   Md.    Av.,    S.    W.,   Wash. 

Saffell  A:  Kerrick,  Managers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  San  Ignacio  17,  Havana,  Cuba. 

F.  H.  de  Beche, Manager. 

JOBBING    AGENCIES. 

G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  144,  146  Erie  St.,    Chicago,  111. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DesMoines,  Iowa. 

High  Hill.  Mo. 

Du    Bois,    Penn. 

Augusta,  Kan. 

Lyonsville,  Mass. 

Denver,  Colo. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber, 
M.  H.  Hunt  &  .Son, 
Walter  S.  Ponder. 
Jos.  Nysewander, 
Jno    Nebel  &  Son, 
Prothero  &.  .Arnold, 
Carl  F.  Buck 
W.  W.  Gary  &  Son, 
The  L.  A  Watkins  Mdse. 


«  *ji*j*jt^  <«^iU«^K  a^n^k^V*  iUilL>^^lL« 

The  be.st  comb- honey 
hive  on  the  market  may 
be  obtained  of  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  of  Medina, 
Ohio;  at  any  of  their 
bratich  houses,  and  many 
of  their  local  and  jobbing 
agencies.  Send  to  the 
address  nearest  you,  and 
save  freight,  and  get 
quick  delivery. 


Would  you  increase  your  profits  ?  Then  try  the  Danz.  Hive. 
It's  used  from  Maine  to  California.     Read  the  following: 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  Feb.  2S,  1902. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Gent  enien: — I  am  very,  very  pleased  that  yon  are  will- 
ing I  should  reconiend  the  Danz.  h've.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  inquiries  regarding  it,  and  have  not  felt  at  libertj'  to 
recomend  it  over  our  regular  hives.  At  first  I  was  preju- 
diced against  it,  but  the  sales  have  increased  without  recom- 
mendation, and  wherever  I  have  sold  they  have  bought  again 
and  praised  the  hive  with  extravagant  claims,  and  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  Best  Comb-Honev  Hive  on 
the  market,  J.  B.  M.\SON, 

Manager  North-eastern  Branch  The  A.   I.   Root  Co. 

The  above  unsolicited  testimonial  speaks  for  itself. 

M.  H.  Mendleson,  of  California,  has  just  ordered  700  Danzenba- 
ker  supers.  Sales  are  doubling  ever}-  year.  Still  the  demand  for 
honey  in  Danz.  sections  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  you  are  wise 
you  will  raise  cotnb  honey  in  Danz.  hive. 
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The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina,  Ohio. 
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October,   1902. 


At  Flint,  Michigan— $1.00  a  Year. 


Advertising  Rates. 

A.)l  advertisementfi  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
i)f  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
sertion :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Discounts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  percent ;  t) 
times,  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
40  per  cent. 

On  SO  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  6 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
50  per  cent. 


Clubbing    liist. 

I  will  send  the  Review  with — 

(ileanin«?s,  (new) ($1.00). 

American  Bee  Journal.     .  (new)   (  l.Oii) . 

Canadian  Bee  Joui-nal      (  1.00) . 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper  (    .50) . 

American  Bee  Keeper      (    .50) 

The  Southland  Queen  ( 1.00) . 

O;.io    F  rmer..      ..  (  l.iJO) . 

Fann.Tournal  (Phila.) {    .5i)). 

Rural  Nfw   Yorker .     ..(1.00) 

The  Century  (4.00) 

Michipan   Farmer     (1.00). 

Prairie  Farmer .  (  1  (X)) . 

American  Agriculturist (  1 OO) . 

Comitry  (Temlernnu (  2.50) 

Harp  r  8  Magazine     (  4.0ii) 

liarpfrs  Weekly     (4  00) 

Yontlis'    Co.    puui'iu  (new)  .  (  .75) 

'  osrir  po  i1an  (   I.IK')  ■ 

SncoMO'- (1.00). 


$1.75 
.  1.75 
.  1.75 
.  1.35 
.  1.40 
.  175 
.   1.75 

1.10 
.  1.85 
.  4.50 

1.65 
.  1.75 
.  1.75 

3.15 
.  4.10 
.  4.20 
.  2.35 
.  l.i'O 
.    1  75 


Honey  Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotatidns  are  made  according 
to  theBe  rules. 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled  ;  combs 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides  ;  both  wood  and  comb  nusoiled 
by  tr;ivi^l-stain,or  otherwise  ;  all  the  coIIp  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed ;  both  wood  and 
comb  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified 
according  to  color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber 
and  dark.  That  is,  there  will  be  "  fancy  white," 
No.  1,  dark,"  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. From  these  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission  — the  balance 
being  sent  to  the  shipper.  Commission  is  ten 
per  cent.;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  only 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  .sells  for  as  much 
q,  niip  hundred  dollars 


CHICAGO — The  demand  oq  comb  and  extract- 
ed lioney  is  increasing  and  we  quote  to-day,  No.i 
white  comb  honey,  17  to  iSc;  white  extracted,  7^ 
to  Sc;  li   ht  amber,  614  to  7^c. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 
Oct.  14.  TSq  So.  Water  St..  Chicago.  Ills. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.— The  market  is  active 
and  firm,  both  comb  and  extracted.  Beeswax 
scarce  and  in  demand.  We  quote  as  follows: — 
Fancy  white,  14  to  15c:  No.  i  white,  13c;  fancv 
ambe'r,  i2;/<c;  No  i  amber,  iij^jc;  white,  extracted', 
-c;  amber,  6J4c;  beeswax  26  to  28c. 

WAI^KER-BREWSThR  GROCER  CO., 

Oct.    7.  423  Walnut  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CINCINNATI— The  demand  for  extracted  hon- 
ey is  good  at  the  following  prices:  Southern  and 
amber  sells  from  $14  to  554c,  better  grades  7  to  8c. 
Comb  honey  is  scarce;  fancv,  and  No.  i  .sells  on 
arrival  at  16  and  17c.  Beeswax  weak  at  zSc.  We 
are  cash  buyers  and  solicit  correspondence. 
THE  FRED  W,  MUTH  CO 

Oct:  4.  Cincinnati.    Ohio. 

NEW  YORK — There  is  now  a  good  demand 
for  comb  honey.  Correspondence  invited.  ^V'e 
quote  as  follows: — Fancy  white,  is]4  to  i6^c;  No. 
I  white;  14  to  15c:  fancy  amber,  13  to  14c;  No.  i 
amber,  12  to  13c;  fancy  dark,  12  to  13c;  No.  i 
dark,  11  to  12c;  white,  extracted,  7  to  y'/ic:  amber 
5  to  6c;  dark,  4^  to  s\^c.  Beeswax  27  to  27j4c. 
FRANCIS    I'.  I^EGGETT  &  CO. 

Oct.  7.      W   Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts 


BUFR^IyO — Honey  is  arriving  very  lightly, 
indeed,  of  any  grade,  and  the  present  prospects 
are  for  a  verv  favorable  market  in  Buffalo. 
Present  .sales  at  15  and  i6c  for  fanc\'  white  comb, 
and  13  and  14c  for  fair  to  good  honey.  Com- 
moner grades  proportionateh-  lower.  It  is  be- 
lieved advisable  to  make  moderate  shipments 
now.  Extracted  honey  not  wanted  here,  except 
in  tumblers,  of  which  a  moderate  amount  can 
be  sold  at  about  Ji  .25  per  dozen. 

B.\TTERSON  ft  CO. 

Oct.  7.  159  Michigan  .St.  Buffalo,  N.  \'. 

CHICAGO— The  advance  noted  in  our  last 
quotation  has  been  maintained  and  there  is  a 
very  good  demand  for  honey  at  the  present  time. 
No.'  I  to  fancy,  white,  comb,  brings  15  to  i6c, 
with  the  lower  grades  selling  at  2  to  3  cents  less, 
this  inchides  the  light  amber.  Dark  grades  of 
amber  sell  at  about  10  to  iic,  and  buckwheat  9 
to  IOC  Extracted  is  steady,  with  white  bring- 
ing 654  to  8c,  according  to  cilor,  flavor,  and  qual- 
ity, the  ambers  bring  from  6  to  7c;  dark  554  to  6c. 
Beeswax  in  good  demand  at    30c 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

Oct.   9.  163  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


NEW  YORK— There  is  a  good  demand  for 
comb  honey  and  receipts  are  quite  plentiful. 
We  quote  tancy  white  at  15c,  and  some  excep- 
tionally fine  lots  will  bring  from  t$Vz  to  i6c;  No. i 
white,  13  to  14c;  and  ambeV,  12c.  Buckwheat  is 
late  in  arriving  and  none  has  been  on  the  mar- 
ket, as  yet,  to  cut  any  figure,  except  large  re- 
ceipts next  week,  and  it  will  .sell  at  from  10  to 
I2C  per  lb.,  according  to  ([uality  and  style  of 
package.  Extracted  is  in  fairly  good  demand  at 
■j'Ac  for  white;  6y2  for  light  aihber,  and  s''2  to  6c 
for  amber.  Southern,  in  bbls.,  at  from  55  to  65c 
per  gallon.     Beeswax  nominal  at  2Sc. 

HILDRETH  &SEGEI.KEN. 
•'65&  267 Greenwich  S'.,  Cor.  MurravSt 

Oct.  10.  New  York. 


WANTED 


Comb  and  F:xtracted  honey.  Mail  .sample  and 
.slate  price,  delivered  Cincinnati.  Reference, 
Brighton  German  Bank,  this  city.  C.  H.  W. 
WEBER  2146  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
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DADANTS 

Foundation 

By   the  new    Weed    Process 

is  made  in  the  hesl  iiiaiiuer,  up- 
on tlie  besl  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  ilecrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

l,aiigstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised.  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,   Ills. 
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We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for     illustrated     cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 

Marshfield 

Mfg.  00.,^""*^;^^; 
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Bee -Keepers  I    Marketing 


Send  for  our  complete 
illustrated  catalog.  It 
is  free. 

We  will  furnish  you 
with  the  finest  supplies 
in  the  world,  and  make 
prompt  shipment. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co. 
Watertown,  Wis. 
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Of  honey  is  fully  as  important 
as  its  production.  To  produce 
a  crop  of  honey  cheaply,  and  to 
sell  it  to  the  best  advantage,  are 
distinct  piocesses. 

Whether  honey  should  be  sent 
to  a  distant  market,  whether 
sold  outright  or  on  commission, 
whether  the  home  market  can 
be  profitably  developed,  wheth- 
er the  bee  keeper  .>^hould  sell 
the  honev  himself,  or  emplov 
some  one,  the  peddling  of  hon- 
ey, etc.  are  all  Ihoroughlv  dis- 
cussed in  one  of  the  chapters  of 
"Advanced  Bkk  Culture." 
Remember,  loo,  that  this  is  only 
one  chapter  out  of  32. 

Price  of  the  bo>)k,  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
forfi.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.   S.  or  Canadian. 


W    Z    HUTCHINSON,   Flint,  Mich.       iii;.: 

.    .  *;*•■' 
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DANZEN BAKER  HIVE. 


BRANCH    OFFICES. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  lo  Vine  St  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  A.  Selser,    Managei. 
The  A    I.  Root  Co.  -         -         Syracuse.    X.  Y. 

F.  A.  Salisbury.  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -         Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co  ,1024  Mi.ss.  St.,  St.  Paul,    Minn. 

H   G.  Acklin,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,         -  .San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Toepperwein  a:  Walton.  Managers. 
The  A.  I  Root  Co.,   1200   Md.    A%-.,    S.    W.,   Wash. 

Saffell  A;  Kerrick,  Managers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  San  Ignacio  17,  Havana,  Cuba. 

F.  H.  de  Beche, Manager. 
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JOBBING    AGENCIES. 

York  &  Co.,  144,  146  Erie  St..    Chicago.  Ill 


C.  H.  W.  Weber 

M.  H.  Hunt&  Son, 

Walter  S.  Ponder. 

Jos.  Nj'sewander, 

J  no    Nebel  S:  .Son, 

Prothero  &  Arnold, 

Carl  F.  Buck 

W.  W.  Carv  &  Son, 

The  I..  A  Watkinj  Mdse.  Co 


Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Des Moines,  Iowa. 

High  Hill,  Mo. 

Du   Bois,    Peiin. 

Augusta,  Kan. 

l,yonsville,  Mass. 

Denver,  Colo. 


The  best  comb-hone)- 
hive  on  the  market  may 
be  obtained  of  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  of  Medina, 
Ohio;  at  any  of  their 
branch  houses,  and  many 
of  their  local  and  jobbing 
agencies.  Send  to  the 
address  nearest  you,  and 
save  freight,  and  get 
quick  delivery. 


Would  you  increase  your  profits?  Then  try  the  Danz.  Hive. 
It's  used  from  Maine  to  California.     Read  the  following: 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  Feb.  28,  1902. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Gent  emen: — I  am  very,  very  pleased  that  you  are  will- 
ing I  should  recomend  the  Danz.  h"ve.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  inquiries  regarding  it,  and  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to 
recomend  it  over  our  regular  hives.  At  first  I  was  preju- 
diced against  it,  but  the  sales  have  increased  without  recom- 
mendation, and  wherever  I  have  sold  thej-  have  bought  again 
and  praised  the  hive  with  extravagant  claims,  and  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  Best  Co.mh-Honey  Hive  on 
the  market,  J.  B.  MASON, 

Manager  North-eastern  Branch  The  A.   I.  Root  Co. 

The  above  unsolicited  testimonial  speaks  for  itself. 

M.  H.  Mendleson,  of  California,  has  ju.st  ordered  700  Danzenba- 
ker  supers.  Sales  are  doubling  every  year.  Still  the  rleniand  for 
honey  in  D  niz.  sections  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  j-du  are  wi.se 
you  will  raise  comb  honey  in  Danz   hive. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina.  Ohio. 
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November,  1902. 


At  Flint,  Michigan— $1.00  a  Year. 


Advef^tising  Rates. 

All  advertiBenientb  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate 
'if  15  cents  per  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
•i'Ttion  :  12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Diocounts  will  be  given  as  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent ;  6 
times,  15  per  cent ;  9  times,  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10  percent ;  6 
times,  20  per  cent;  9  times,  30  per  cent ;  15  times, 
4(1  per  cent. 

On  30  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent:  H 
times,  30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  ceul ;  12  timeb, 
5(1  per  cent. 


Clubbing    liist. 

1  will  send  the  Keview  with— 

<>' leanings,  (new) ,.    .($1.00) 

American  Bee  Jonrnal.   ..(new)    (   l.Od) . 

("anarlian  Bee  Journal      (  1.00) . 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50). 

American  Bee  Keeper (    ..50) . 

The  Southland  <<^ueea (1.00). 

Oiiio   Fiirmer (1.00). 

Farm  Journal  (Phila.)   (    .5i)). 

Rural  New    Yorker     {  l.W) 

The  ( 'eutury  (  4.00) 

Michigan   Farmer  ...     (1.00) 

Prairie  Farmer     (100). 

American  Agriculturist (1.00) 

Countrj  GenTlemau       (  2.50) 

Harp-rs  Magazine     (4.00) 

Harper  s  We.£'kly     (4  00) 

Youths'    (V)    pauion  (new) (  .75) 

Cosmopolitan  (  1,00). 

Success. C.J)0). 


81.75 
.   1.75 

1.75 
.  1..S5 
.  1.10 
.  1  75 
.  1.75 
.  1.10 
.  1.85 
.  4.50 
.  1.65 
.  1.75 
.   1.75 

3.15 
.  4.10 
.  4.20 
.  2.35 
.  1.90 
.   1  75 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adoi.i'ed  by  tne  North  American  Hee  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  nnd,  s'/ 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  according 
to  these  rules . 

Fancy.— All  sections  to  be  well  filled;  com!  s 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides;  both  wood  and  comb nnsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  fletache<i  at  the  b.>ri,,m.  or 
with  bat  few  cells  unsealed  ;  both  wood  and 
coMib  unsf)iled  by  travel  staiu  <>r  otliTwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  hon^-y  is  to  be  ''iMssified 
according  to  color,  using  the  torms  white,. imber 
and  dark.  That  is,  ther^  ^viU  (>e  "  fancy  white," 
No.  1,  dark."  etc. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  quotations 
are  those  at  which  tlie  dealers  sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. From  these  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission- the  halancp 
being  sent  to  the  shipper.  Commission  is  ten 
per  cent.;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  only 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipment  .sells  for  as  much 
^B  one  hinvbed  dollars 


CHICAGO — We  note  a  fair  demand  for  new 
comb  and  e.x  rac*ed  honey,  and  early  shipments 
could  undoubtedly  be  handled  to  good  advan- 
tage. We  quote  as  follows- — Fancy  white.  i6  to 
:7c;  No.  I  white,  15  to  16c;  white  extracted,  6^,  to  7. 

-S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 
Aug.  S.  iSo  So.  Water  St..  Chicaco.  Ills. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.— The  market  is  active 
and  firm,  both  comb  and  extracted.  Beeswax 
scarce  and  in  demand.  We  quote  as  follows:— 
Fancy  white,  14  to  15c;  No.  i  white,  13c;  fancy 
amber,  iz^c;  No  i  amber,  ii^c;  white,  extracted, 
7c;  amber,  6J4c;  beeswax  26  to  2Sc. 

WAI^KER-BREVVSTi.R  GROCER  CO., 

Oct.    7.  423  Walnut  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CINCINNATI— The  demand  for  extracted  hon- 
ey is  good  at  the  following  prices:  Southern  and 
amber  sells  from  5'/,  to  654c,  better  grades  7  to  8c. 
Comb  honey  is  scarce;  fancv,  and  ."^  o.  i  sells  on 
arrival  at  16  and  17c.  Beeswax  weak  at  28c.  We 
are  cash  buyers  and  solicit  correspondence. 
THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO 

Oct.  4.  Cincinnati.    Ohio. 


NEW  YORK — There  is  now  a  good  demand 
for  comb  honej-.  Correspondence  invited,  ^''e 
quote  as  follows: — Fancy  while,  is'A  to  i6^c;  No. 
I  white;  14  to  15c;  fancy  atnber,  13  to  14c;  No.  i 
amber,  12  to  13c;  fancy  dark,  12'  to  13c;  No.  i 
dark,  11  to  12c;  white,  extracted,  7  to  yl/ic:  amber 
5  to  6c;  dark,  4^  to  s^^c.  Beeswax  77  to  2754c. 
FRANCIS    ;■-  I^EGGETT  &  CO. 

Oct.  7.      W   Broadway,  Franklin  &  Varick  Sts 


BUFFALO — Honey  is  arriving  very  lightly, 
indeed,  of  any  grade,  and  the  prese'it  piospec'ts 
are  for  a  verv  favorable  market  in  BiifTalo. 
Present  sales  at  ts  and  i6c  for  fancy  white  comb, 
and  13  and  14c  for  fair  to  good  honey.  Com 
moner  grades  proportionately  lower.  It  is  be- 
lieved advisable  to  make  moderate  shipments 
now.  Extracted  honey  not  wanted  here,  except 
in  tumblers,  of  which  a  moderate  amount  can 
be  sold  at  about  Si  .25  per  dozen. 

BATTERSON  &  CO. 

Oct.  7.  159  Michigan  St.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

CHICAGO — The  advance  noted  in  our  last 
quotation  has  been  maintained  and  there  is  a 
very  good  demand  for  honey  at  the  present  time. 
No."  I  to  fancy,  white,  comb,  bring.s  15  to  16c, 
with  the  lower  grades  selling  at  2  to  3  cents  less, 
this  includes  the  light  amber.  Dark  grades  of 
amber  .sell  at  about  10  to  iic,  and  buckwheat  9 
to  IOC  Extracted  is  steady,  with  while  hring- 
.  ing  6yi  to  Sc,  according  to  c^lor,  flavor,  and  qual- 
ity, the  ambers  bring  from  6  to  7c:  dark  5]4  to  6c. 
Beeswax  in  good  demand  at    30c 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

Oct.   9.  163  .So.  AVater  .St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

NEW  YORK— There  is  a  good  demand  for 
comb  honey  and  receipts  are  quite  plentiful. 
We  quote  lancy  white  at  15c,  and  some  excep- 
tionally fine  lots  will  bring  from  i5'/2  to  i6c;  No.i 
while,  13  to  14c;  and  amber,  12c.  Buckwheat  is 
late  in  arriving  and  none  has  been  on  the  mar- 
ket, as  yet,  to  cut  any  figure,  except  large  re- 
ceipts next  week,  and  it  will  sell  at  from  10  to 
I2C  per  IH.,  nccording  to  qmlity  and  style  of 
package.  Exlr.-ictcd  is  in  fairly  good  demttnd  at 
7',4c  for  white:  f>)'i  for  light  aihber,  and  5'/;  to  6c 
for  amber.  South'-rii,  in  libis..  :•!  from  55  to  65c 
per  gallon.     Beeswax  ii'Miiinal  at  28c. 

JIll.nRK TH  &  SKGKLKKN, 
265  Jt  267  GreeuwicTi  .S' .,  Cor.  Murrav  ,St 

Oct.  10  "  Np"-  Vorl/. 


WANTED 


Comb  and  Extracted  honey.  Mail  sample  and 
state  price,  delivered  Cincinnati.  Relerence. 
Brighion  German  Bank,  this  c  ty.  •.  It.  W, 
WEBER  2146  Central  Ave..  Ciucin'nali.    Ohio. 
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DADANT'S 


i   Foundation  I  bCCtlOIlS  I 


By  the  new  Weed  Process 
is  made  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on the  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
and  make  it  offensive  tOr  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

Langstroth  ou  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised.  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,   Ills. 


We  make  millions  of  them 
yearly;  workmanship,  smooth 
ness  and  finish  can't  be  better. 
The  basswood  grows  right  here. 
If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 
ping Cases,  you  can  get 
them  of  us.  A  full  line  of 
Bee  Supplies  on  hand. 

Write     for     illustrated    cata 
logue  and  price  list  free. 


Marshfield 
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Send  for  our  complete 
illustrated  catalog.  It 
i.s  free. 

We  will  furnish  you 
with  the  finest  supplies 
in  the  world,  and  make 
prompt  shipment. 

G.  \).  Lewis  Co. 
Watertown,  Wis. 


Of  honey  is  fully  as  important 
as  its  producti&n.  To  produce 
a  crop  of  honey  cheaply,  and  to 
sell  it  to  the  best  advantage,  are 
distinct  j)iocesses. 

Whether  honey  should  be  sent 
to  a  distant  market,  whether 
sold  outright  or  on  commission, 
whether  the  home  market  cart 
be  profitably  developed,  wheth- 
er the  Viee  keeper  should  sell 
the  honev  himself,  or  emplov 
some  one,  the  peddling  of  hon- 
ey, etc.  are  all  ihoroughlv  dis- 
cu.ssed  in  one  of  the  chapters  of 
"Advanckd  Bkk  Cui^ture.  " 
Remember,  too,  that  this  is  only 
one  chapter  out  of  32. 

Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. ;  the 
Review  one  year  and  the  book 
for|ii.25.  Stamps  taken,  either 
U.  S.  or  Canadian. 


W    Z    HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich.     ,*i.: 
:i\'^.'::^::i>^^.H:-t::;\'S^.i::-ti;:i\'i]i-.^^ 
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DANZENBAKER  HIVE. 


BRANCH    OFFICES. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  lo  Vine  St  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Will.  A.  Selser,    Manage  . 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  -         -         ,Syracuse,    N.  Y. 

F.  A.  Sali.sbury.  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co..         -  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co  ,1024  Miss.  .St.,  .St.  Paul,    Minn. 

H    G.  Aoklin.  Manager. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  -  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Toepperwein  *;  Walton.  Managers. 
The  A.  I  Root  Co.,   1200   Md.    Av.,    S.    W.,   Wash. 

Saffell  ^c  Kerrick,  Managers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  San  Ignacio  17,  Havana,  Cuba. 

F.  H.  de  Beche,  Manager. 

JOBBING    AGENCIES. 

G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  144,  146  Ftrie  St.,    Chicago,  111 


C.  H.  W.  Weber, 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  -Son, 

Walter  S.  Ponder, 

Jos.  Nysewander, 

Jno    Nebel  &  .Son, 

Prothero  &  Arnold, 

Carl  F.  Buck 

W.  W.  Gary  &  .Son, 

The  I,.  A  Watkinj  Md.se.  Co. 


Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Bell  Branch    Mich. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DesMoines.  Iowa. 

High  Hill.  Mo. 

Dn    Bois,    Peiin. 

Augusta,  Kan. 

I,yotisville,  Mass. 

Denver,  Colo. 


:^  ^l,  ^L  ^L  ^L  4t  ^W  ^i^  ^L  4L  ^L  4L  4L 
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The  best  comb-honey 
hive  on  the  market  may 
be  obtained  of  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  of  Medina, 
Ohio;  at  any  of  their 
branch  houses,  and  many 
of  their  local  and  jobbing 
agencies.  Send  to  the 
address  nearest  you,  and 
save  freight,  and  get 
quick  delivery. 


Would  you  increase  your  profits?  Then  try  the  Danz.  Hive. 
It's  used  from  Maine  to  California.     Read  the  following: 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  F'eb.  28,  1902. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Gent  emen; — I  am  very,  very  pleased  that  you  are  will- 
ing I  shculd  recomend  the  Danz.  h've.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  inquiries  regarding  it,  and  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to 
recomend  it  over  our  regular  hives.  At  first  I  vcas  preju- 
diced against  it,  but  the  sales  have  increased  without  recom- 
mendation, and  wherever  I  have  sold  they  have  bought  again 
and  praised  the  hive  with  extravagant  claims,  and  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  Best  Comb-Honev  Hivk  on 
the  market,  J.  B.  MASON, 

Manager  North-eastern  Branch  The  .\.    I.   Root  Co. 

The  above  unsolicited  testimonial  speaks  for  itself. 

M.  H.  Mendleson,  of  California,  has  just  ordered  700  Danzenba- 
ker  supers.  Sales  are  doubling  every  year.  Still  tl.e  deniaml  for 
honey  in  Danz.  sections  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  ywu  are  wise 
vou  will  raise  comb  honty  in  Danz    hivf. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina,  Ohio. 


>*      >* 
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December,  1902. 


A        \y  Michigan— $1.00  a  Year. 


Advehtjsing  Rates. 

All  ads^ertisemButs  will  be  insertod  at  the  rate 
of  15  cente  ppr  line,  Nonpareil  space,  each  in- 
Hertion  :  12  linos  of  Nonpareil  space  make  linch. 
Disconnts  will  be  given  ae  follows  : 

On  10  lines  and  upwards,  3  times,  5  per  cent:  6 
times,  15  per  cent  ;  9  times.  25  per  cent ;  12  times, 
35  per  cent. 

On  20  lines  and  upwards,  3  times.  10 percent ;  6 
times.  20  per  cent ;  9  times,  AU  per  cent ;  ;5  times, 
t'l  per  cent. 

On  HO  lines  and  npwards,  3  times,  20  per  cent;  >'i 
times,  .30  per  cent ;  9  times,  40  per  cent ;  12  times, 
■iO  per  cent. 


Clubbing    Luist. 

1  will  send  the  Uevipjw  with— 

(xleanings,  (new) ($1.00) . . . .  81. 

American  Bee  Journal.  ..  (new)   (  l.Oii) 1, 

Canadian  Bee  Journal    (  1.00) i. 

Progressive  Bee  Keeper (    .50) 1 

American  Bee  lioeiier    (    .fiO) 1 

The  Southland  Queen  ( 1.00) '1 


Ohio   Farmer. 

Farm  .Journal  (Phila.) 

Rural  New   Yorker     . . 

The  (.  leutury        . . 

Michigan  Farmer. 


(  l.(X)) . 
(    .5!0.. 
(  1.0<J).. 
(  4.0(1) .  . 
(  l.(») .  . 


Prairie  Farmer (100) 

American  Agriculturist (  1.00) 

( 'oontry  Gentleman (  2.5U) 

Harper  8  Magazine (^.O^) 

Harpers  Weekly (4  00) 4 

Youths'    Coi'ipanion  (new) (  .75)   ...    .2, 

("osmopolitan (  1.00) 1, 

Success, (1.00).   ...  1 


Honey   Quotations. 

The  following  rules  for  grading  honey  were 
adopted  by  the  North  American  Bee  -  Keepers' 
Association,  at  its  Washington  meeting,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  quotations  are  made  acc<irding 
to  these  rules. 

Fancy.— .All  sections  to  be  well  filled  ;  comhe 
straight,  of  even  thickness,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  four  sides  ;  both  wood  and  comhunsoiled 
by  travel-stain,  or  otherwise  ;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  colls  next  the  wood. 

No.  1.— .\ll  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
^vith  but  few  cells  nuxealed  ;  both  wood  and 
c^otiih  unsoilod  by  travel  stain  or  orlierwise. 

In  adiiition  lo  this  tlie  Imuey  ih  to  he  classified 
a cc< Tiling  1o  color,  using  the  remin  white,  amber 
aod  d.irk.  Tliat  is,  there  will  he  "  fancy  white," 
.No.  (.   dark.'eto. 


CHICAGO — Trade  on  comb  honey  continue.'* 
to  be  quite  active,  and  the  demand  is  good  at 
quotations  noted  below.  Exf-acted  i.s  in  fairly 
good  demand.  We  quote  as  follows:— Fancv 
white,  i6^2  to  17 '/2C;  No. I  white,  15  to  i6c;  Xo.'i 
amber,  13  to  14c:  white  extracted/-',  to  Sc;  am- 
ber, 7  to  7!-2C. 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 
Nov.  19.  1S9  So.  Water  St..  Chicago,  Ills. 


The  prices  given  in  the  following  (piotations 
are  those  at  which  the  dealers  .sell  to  the  gro- 
cers. From  these  prices  must  be  deducted 
freight,  cartage  and  commission  — the  balance 
being  sent  to  the  shipper.  Commission  is  ten 
per  cent.;  except  that  a  few  dealers  charge  only 
five  per  cent,  when  a  shipuient  .sells  for  as  nnicn 
a»'  one  hundred  dollars. 


CINCINNATI— Fancy,  while  comb  honey 
sells  at  from  16  to  17c;  amber,  from  10  to  12c. 
The  demand  for  extracted  honey  is  exceedingly 
good;  white  clover  bringing  from  j\-2  to  Sc  in 
barrels;  amber,  6  to  6J'2C.  Beeswax  2&to  30c. 
THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 
Nov  .  24.  Cincinnati.    Ohio. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO.— The  honey  market  is 
very  firm,  there  being  only  a  little'  coming  in. 
We  quote  as  follows: — Fancy  white,  15  to  16c; 
No. I  white,  14c;  fancy  amber,  15c;  No  i  amber, 
14c;  fancy  dark,  13c;  No.i  dark,  12c;  white,  ex- 
tracted, 8c;  amher,  7c.    Beeswax,  30. 

WAl^KER-BREWSTER  GROCER  CO., 
Nov.    iS.  423  Walnut  .St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BUFFALO — We  quote  strictiv  fancy  honey,  in 
perfect  condition,  16  to  17c;  choice,  15c;  No.  i  and 
2,  from  14  to  i2c.  The  receipts  are  the  lightest 
for  many  years.  Fair  quantities  can  be  sold  as 
quoted.  Very  little  demand  for  extracted.  Sells 
in  tumblers  at  form  75c  to  Si. 00  per  dozen. 


Nov.  19. 


BATTERSON  &  CO. 
159  Michigan  St.  Buffalo,   N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK — Receipts  of  comb  honey  have 
been  more  liberal  of  late,  and  the  demand  con- 
tinues good — not  much  call  for  State  extracted, 
but  low  priced  Southern  extracted  .sells  freely. 
We  quote  as  follows: — Fanrv  white.  15  to  16c:  ^.'o. 
I  white,  I45'2  to  15c:  fancy  dark,  n  to  i3'-ic;  No  i 
dark,  12  to  13c;  white  extracted,  6  lo  7c;  amber, 
4^A  to  sl^c;  Beeswax,  27  to  28c. 

FRANCIS    ".  LEGGETT  &  CO. 
Nov.  19.  W.  Broadwaj',  Franklin  &  Varick  .Sts 


NEW  YORK — -There  is  a  good  demand  for 
comb  honey  of  all  grades.  Extracted  is  rather 
quiet,  but  firm.  Beeswax  easy.  We  quote  as 
follows: — Fancy  white,  15  to  i6c;  No  i  white,  14c: 
fancj-  amber,  13  to  14c;  No.  i  amber.  12c;  fancy 
dark,  12  to  13c;  No. I  dark,  11  to  12c;  white  ex- 
tracted 7  to  i'Ac;  amber,  6  to  6><c;  dark.  5"^  to  6c. 
Beeswax  28c. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN, 
265  &  267  Greenwich  .St.,  Cor.  Murray  St 
Nov.  21.  New  York 


CHICAGO— .\  slow  steady  market  may  be 
.said  of  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  ''hi'cago. 
The  volume  of  sales  is  small,  and  the  receipts 
are  corresponditigly  so.  15  to  16c  is  obtained  for 
best  lots  of  white  comb,  in  a  jobbing  way,  >vhile 
for  selections  a  little  more  is  asked:  amber 
grades,  10  to  15c,  according  to  flavor,  style,  etc 
Extracted,  white,  7  to  8c:  amber,  6  to  7c.  Bee.s 
wax  wanted  at  30c  per  pound  upou  arrival. 

R.  A.  BURNETT  &  Co., 

Nov.    19.  163  So.  Water  .St.,  Chicpeo.  Pis. 


Property  For  Sale. 

I  have  a  seven-room  house,  with  goid  cellar,  a 
bee-house,  122  colonies  of  bees,  five  lots  with  q.s 
fruit-bearing  trees,  two  of  the  lots  having  400 
bearing,  dewberry  iilants,  all  situated  in  Yakima 
Cit  ,  Washington'  and  I  offer  the  whole  thing 
for  only  Ji, 000.  Without  the  bees  for  only  J-oo.  In 
1901  the  bees  produced  33  poun  s  of  comb  honey 
per  colony,  on  the  average. 


Box  43 


C.  C.  LEE,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 
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By    the  new    Weed    Process 

is  Tiuule  in  the  best  manner,  up- 
on tlie  best  machines,  and  from 
the  best  wax — that  free  from 
dirt,  pollen,  propolis,  burnt  wax, 
etc.,  that  decrease  its  tenacity 
anil  make  it  offensive  to  the 
bees.  Every  inch  of  foundation 
is  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the 
sample  that  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

lyangstroth  on  the  Hon- 
ey Bee,  revised,  Smokers,  Tin 
Pails,  Sections  and  other  sup- 
plies.    Send  for  circular. 

Dadant  &  Son, 

Hamilton,  Ills. 
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ji>:i*  We   make    millions   of   them 

vS--':  yearly;    workmanship,    smooth 

■(••'i*  ness  and  finish  can't  be   better, 

•ift/^  The  basswood  grows  right  here, 

•■'i*  If  you  want  some  good  Ship- 

>i*i:  pi^M    Cases,     you     can     get 

«i;L^  them    of    us.     A    full    line    of 

ijift::  Bee  Supplies  on  hand, 

itti^:  Write     for     illustrated     cata 

jiiSi';  logue  and  price  list  free. 

I  Marshfield 

i  Mfo.  Co.,^"*'^'^'  1 
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\;S  Of  honey  is  fully  ar-   important  .V:;v 

yi?/  as  its  ])roduction.     To   produce  yj?;- 

.^V:>  it  crop  of  honey  cheaply,  and  to  -^hf 

iv:;;.'  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage,  are  .....:*, 

>.*;  distinct  processes.  >-.*/ 

:'V;>  Whether  honey  should  be  sent  .^V;? 

■•.:;:•  to    a    distant    market,    whether  .i.v-.y 

>!?/:  sold  outright  or  on  commission,  >!?/; 

;V:»  whether  the  home    mnrket    can  ■^f;'» 

•vUV  be  profitably  developed,  wheth-  .V:;*; 

yJRJ;  er  the   be^    keeper   .should  sell  y?/: 

.^V:?  the  honev   himself,    or  employ  -^V.-? 

.'■.•.;".  sotne  one,  the  peddling  of  lion-  .;..::.y 

>•*/:  ^y.  ^tc.  are  all    thoroughlv   dis-  >•?:/: 

iV:?  cussed  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  •J;;i» 

.::;J  "ADVANCED     Bi:K      Ct'LTURK."  ^^, 

yjl/;  Remember,  too,  that  this  is  only  y|f;: 

.^V:?  one  chapter  out  of  32.  •j^^:^• 

iViil'v  Price  of  the  book,  50  cts. ;  the  iVji^*: 

;*?]!^  Review  one  year  and    the   book  ^'r??: 

*■;••  for  $[.25.     Stamps  taken,  either  »;;'; 

iVii'v  U.   S.  or  Canadian.  iVjj^v 
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»'^  W.   Z.   HUTCHINSON,   Flint,  .N^ich.  •'.^ 


Discounts 

For  early  orders. 
On  all  cash  orders  re- 
ceived before  January 
I,  1903  we  will  allow 
you  a  discount  of  4  per 
cent;  before  April  i,  2 
per  cent.  Send  us  a 
list  of  the  goods  you 
want  and  we  will  quote 
prices  bv  return  mail. 

(].  1).  Lewis  Co. 

M.inufactiirers    of    Bee-Keepers 
Supplies. 

Watertown,  Wis. 
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^J  Gleanings  in  Dee  Lulture.  ^f 

,^  Established  1S73.      Semi-Monthly.  jU- 

JS^-^  The  most  fully  illustrated  bee-iourual  published.  :«ff^ 
^*                Reliable  quotatious  of  the  bees-wax  markets.  ^ 

Sl^^  Reliable  quotations  of  the  honey-markets.  «^^ 

-^f  No  medical  or  fake  advertisments,  ^ 

J^^  Over  1000  pas:es  annually.  :«!^ 

>)"  '  Some  of  Gleanings  Departments:  '''^ 

"5^*  Notes  of  Travel,  by  E.  R.  Root.  ^(^ 

>*Jl^  Stray  Straws,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  ^f^ 

/iT  Pickings,  by  Stenog.  ^'C^ 

^^  Rambles,  by  Rambler,  of  Cuba.  J^J^ 

^iT  Editorials,  by  A.  I.  and  E.  R.  Root.  ''O" 

'"^^  Our  Homes,  by  A.  I.  Root.  -JfJ^ 

/(T  Seasonable  Suggestions,  G.  M.  Doolittle.  ^J^ 

^^  General  Correspondence,  by  'Ip^edai  Contributors.  JlJl^ 

^r  Our  Offers:  ^^ 

-^^♦.  I .  Sample  Copj' I"  ree  f^^ 

^f  2.  Six  Months'   Trial $  .25  > 

-^1^  3.  Gleanings  i  yr.  and  Unt.  Italian  Queen  (Apr.,  May,  or  June) .  .  i.oo  .^^ 

-^^<t  4.   Gleanings  i  year  and  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  (1903  ed. )  post. . .  .  1.75  ^'C^T" 

*  5.  Gleanings  i  year  and  Langstroth  Revised,  postpaid 1.75  ^ 

<^|y  6.  Gleanings  i  year  and  Doolittle's  Queen  Rearing,  postpaid 1.50  ^fj^ 

-^K<t  7.  Gleanings  i  year  and  Corneil  Smoker,  postpaid r.50  ^C^ST 

^'  8.   Gleanings  2  years 1.50  ^ 

>^^  9.  Crleanings  3  years 2.00  ^Jj^ 

"^^♦^  JO.   Gleanings  5  years 2.50  T't^fc^ 

1:  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina,  Ohio.  [^ 

^f  '^ 

7f  7IF  ^^  7lj^  7^^  7IF  7f  7lfv  711^  7lj^  7^^  7f  7li^  ?^ 
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